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PREFACE  TO  PART  IV. 


Of  the  chapters  herewith  published,  constituting  Part  IV 
of  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  seven  have  already  seen  the 
light:  not,  however,  all  of  them  in  England.  For  reasons 
which  need  not  be  specified,  it  happened  that  the  chapter  on 
Titles  was  not,  like  those  preceding  it,  published  in  the 
FortniyhUy  Seview  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  published  in 
periodicals  in  America,  France,  Gtermany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Bussia;  and  it  is  therefore  new  to  English  readers. 
Five  other  chapters,  namely  Y,  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  have 
not  hitherto  appeared  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

For  deciding  to  issue  by  itself,  this  and  each  succeeding 
division  of  YoL  II  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology,  I  have 
found  several  reasons.  One  is  that  each  division,  though 
related  to  the  rest,  nevertheless  forms  a  whole  so  far 
distinct,  that  it  may  be  fairly  well  imderstood  without  the 
rest.  Another  is  that  large  volumes  (and  Yol.  II  threatens 
to  exceed  in  bulk  YoL  I)  are  alarming;  and  that  many 
who  are  deterred  by  their  size  from  reading  them,  will 
not  fear  to  undertake  separately  the  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed.  A  third  and  chief  reason  is  that  post- 
ponement of  issue  until  completion  of  the  entire  volume, 
necessitates  an  xmdesirable  delay  in  the  issue  of  its  earlier 
divisions:  substantially-independent  works  being  thus  kept 
in  manuscript  much  longer  than  need  be. 

The  contents  of  this  Fart  are  not,  indeed,  of  such 
kind  as  to  make  me  anxious  that  publication  of  it  as  a 
whole  should  be  immediate.  But  the  contents  of  the  next 
Part,  treating  of  Political  Institutions,  will,  I  think,  be  of 
some  importance;  and  I  should  regret  having  to  keep  it 
in  my  portfolio  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  two  years,  until 

*  The  two  {Murti  of  which  this  Tolume  consiflto  haring  been  separately  pub* 
Bihed,  cadii  with  its  pzeface,  it  teems  most  conTenient  here  simply  to  repro* 
diMd  iha  two  prefaces  in  place  of  a  fresh  one  for  the  entire  Tolum*. 


I    - 


Parte  VI,  Vir,  and  VIII,  included  in  the  second  vdome, 
were  written.    [Inclusion  of  these  proves  impracticable] 

On  sundry  of  the  following  chapters  when  published  in 
the  Fortnightly  SevUw,  a  criticism  passed  by  friends  was 
that  they  were  overweighted  by  illustrative  facts.  I  am 
conscious  that  there  was  ground  for  this  criticism ;  and 
although  I  have,  in  the  course  of  a  careful  revision,  diminished 
in  many  cases  the  amount  of  evidence  given  (adding  to  it, 
however,  in  other  cases)  the  defect  may  still  be  alleged. 
That  with  a  view  to  improved  effect  I  have  not  suppressed  a 
larger  number  of  iUustrations,  is  due  to  the  consideration 
that  scientific  proof,  rather  than  artistic  merit,  is  the  end  to 
be  here  achieved.  If  sociological  generalizations  are  to  pass 
oat  of  the  stage  of  opinion  into  the  stage  of  established 
truth,  it  can  only  be  through  extensive  accumulations  of 
instances :  the  inductions  muat  be  wide  if  the  conclusions  ara 
to  be  accepted  as  valid.  Especially  while  there  continues  the 
belief  that  social  phenomena  are  not  the  subject-matter  of  a 
Science,  it  is  requisite  that  the  correlations  among  thera 
should  be  shown  to  hold  in  multitudinous  cases.  Evidence 
furnished  by  various  i-aces  in  various   parts   of  the  \rorltl, 


PREFACE  TO  PART  Y. 


The  division  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology  herewith  issued, 
deals  with  phenomena  of  Evolution  which  are,  above  all 
othets,  obscure  and  entangled.  To  discover  what  truths  may 
be  afiBrmed  of  political  organizations  at  large,  is  a  task  beset 
by  difficulties  that  are  at  once  many  and  great — difficulties 
arising  from  unlikenesses  of  the  various  human  races,  from 
differences  among  the  modes  of  life  entailed  by  circum- 
stances on  the  societies  formed  of  them,  from  the  numerous 
contrasts  of  sizes  and  degrees  of  culture  exhibited  by  such 
societies,  from  their  perpetual  interferences  with  one  another's 
processes  of  evolution  by  means  of  wars,  and  from  accom- 
panying breakings-up  and  aggregations  in  ever  -  changing 
ways. 

Satisfactory  achievement  of  this  task  would  require  the 
labours  of  a  life.  Having  been  able  to  devote  to  it  but  two 
years,  I  feel  that  the  results  set  forth  in  this  volume  must 
of  necessity  be  full  of  imperfections.  If  it  be  asked  why, 
being  thus  conscious  that  far  more  time  and  wider  inves- 
tigation are  requisite  for  the  proper  treatment  of  a  subject 
80  immense  and  involved,  I  have  undertaken  it,  my  reply 
is  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  deal  with  political  evolution 
as  a  part  of  the  general  Theory  of  Evolution ;  and,  with  due 
r^ard  to  the  claims  of  other  parts,  could  not  make  a  more 
prolonged  preparation.  Anyone  who  imdertakes  to  trace  the 
general  laws  of  transformation  which  hold  throughout  all 
orders  of  phenomena,  must  have  but  an  incomplete  know- 
ledge of  each  order ;  since,  to  acquaint  himself  exhaustively 
with  any  one  order,  demanding,  as  it  vrovld,  exclusive  deva- 


tion  of  his  days  to  it,  vould  negative  like  devotion  to  anj 
of  the  others,  and  mach  more  vould  n^ative  generalization 
of  the  whole.  Either  generalization  of  the  whole  ought  never 
to  be  attempted,  or,  if  it  is  attempted,  it  muat  be  by  one  who 
givea  to  each  part  such  time  only  as  is  requisite  to  master 
the  cardinal  tmtha  it  presents.  Believing  that  generalization 
of  the  whole  is  supremely  important,  and  that  no  one  part 
can  be  fully  understood  without  it,  I  have  ventured  to  treat 
of  Political  Institutions  after  the  manner  implied :  utilizing, 
for  the  purpose,  the  materials  which,  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
years,  have  been  gatliered  together  in  the  Descriptive  Sociology, 
and  joining  with  them  such  further  materials  as,  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  been  accumulated  by  inquiries  in  other 
directions,  made  personally  and  by  proxy.  If  errors  found 
in  this  volume  are  such  as  invalidate  any  of  its  leading  con> 
elusions,  the  fact  will  show  the  impolicy  of  the  course  I 
have  pursued  \  but  if,  after  removal  of  the  errors,  the  leading 
conclusions  remain  outstanding,  this  course  will  be  justified. 
Of  the  chapters  forming  this  volume,  the  fil^3t  seven  voi 
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Thbee  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  issue  of 
hjlUieal  InstUtUums — ^the  preceding  division  of  the  Prindplea 
of  Sodolagy.  Occupation  with  other  subjects  has  been  one 
cause  of  this  long  delay ;  but  the  delay  has  been  in  a  much 
greater  d^ree  caused  by  ill  health,  which  has,  during  much 
of  the  interval,  negatived  even  that  small  amount  of  daily 
work  which  I  was  previously  able  to  get  through. 

Two  other  parts  remain  to  be  included  in  Vol.  11 — PrO' 
fessumal  IruHiviions  and  Indtutrial  InstUutians.  Whether 
these  will  be  similarly  delayed,  I  cannot  of  course  say.  I 
entertain  hopes  that  they  may  be  more  promptly  completed ; 
but  it  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  a  longer  rather  thaji 
a  shorter  period  will  pass  before  they  appear — ^if  they  ever 
appear  at  all. 

BayswcUeTf  October^  1885. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Notwithstanding  precautions,  errors  creep  in  where  many 
pieces  of  evidence  are  given.  The  detection  of  these  is  a 
service  rendered  by  critics  which  is  commonly  of  more  value 
than  other  services  rendered  by  them ;  and  which,  in  some 
cases,  partially  neutralizes  their  disservices. 

I  have  myself  had  special  difficulties  to  encounter  in 
maintaining  correctness.  Even  with  unshaken  health,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  five  hun- 
dred and  odd  works  from  which  the  materials  for  the  PriTtr- 
cipUs  of  Sociology  have  been  extracted ;  and,  as  it  is,  having 
been  long  in  a  state  in  which  reading  teUs  upon  me  as  mudi 
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as  writing,  I  have  been  obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
compilations  made  for  me,  and  some  years  ago  published 
under  the  title  of  Descriptive  Sociology,  joineA.  with  materiala 
collected  by  assistanta  since  that  time.  Being  conscious  that 
in  the  evidence  thus  gathered,  there  would  inevitably  be  a 
per-centage  of  errois,  I  lately  took  measures  to  verify  all 
the  extracts  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  FrincipUe  oj 
Sociology:  fortunately  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  skilled  biblio- 
grapher, Mr.  Tedder,  the  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 
The  result  was  not  unsatisfactory.  For  though  there  were 
found  many  mistakes,  literal  and  verbal,  yet  out  of  more 
than  2,000  statements  quoted,  two  only  were  invalidated : 
one  losing  its  point  and  the  other  being  cancelled. 

With  this  division  of  the  work  I  followed  what  seemed  a 
better  course,  but  not  with  better  result  While  it  was  stand- 
ing in  type  and  before  any  of  it  was  printed,  I  had  all  the 
extracts  compared  with  the  passages  from  which  they  were 
copied;  and  expected  thus  to  insure  perfect  correctness.    But 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CEBEMONT  IN  GENERAL. 

§  343.  If^  disregarding  condact  that  is  entirely  private, 
we  consider  only  that  species  of  condact  which  involyes 
direct  relations  with  other  persons;  and  if  ander  the 
name  govemment  we  inclade  all  control  of  snch  condact, 
however  arising ;  then  we  mast  say  that  the  earliest  kind 
of  govemment,  the  most  general  kind  of  govemment, 
and  the  govemment  which  is  ever  spontaueoasly  re- 
commencing, is  the  govemment  of  ceremonial  observance. 
More  may  be  said.  This  kind  of  govemment,  besides 
preceding  other  kinds,  and  besides  having  in  all  places 
and  times  approached  nearer  to  aniversality  of  inflaenco, 
has  ever  had,  and  continues  to  have,  the  largest  share 
in  regalating  men's  lives. 

Proof  that  the  modifications  of  condact  called 
"manners''  and  *' behavioar,'*  arise  before  those  which 
political  and  religions  restraints  caase,  is  yielded  by  the 
fact  that,  besides  preceding  social  evolation,  they  precede 
haman  evolution :  they  are  traceable  among  the  higher 
animals.  The  dog  afraid  of  being  beaten,  comes  crawl- 
ing np  to  his  master;  clearly  manifesting  the  desire  to 
show  submission.  Nor  is  it  solely  to  human  beings  that 
dogs  use  such  propitiatory  actions.  They  do  the  liko 
one  to  another.  All  have  occasionally  seen  how,  on  tho 
approach  of    some  formidable  Newfoundland  or  mastiff. 


i  CERIKONUL   INanrnTlOMS. 

a  small  Bpaniel,  in  the  extremity  of  its  terror,  throws  itself 
on  its  back  with  legs  ia  the  air.  Instead  of  threatening 
resistance  by  growla  and  showing  of  teeth,  as  it  might 
have  done  had  not  resistance  been  hopeless,  it  spon- 
taneoasly  assames  the  attitude  that  wonld  result  from 
defeat  in  battle ;  tacitly  saying—"  I  am  conquered,  and 
at  your  mercy."  Clearly  then,  besides  certain  modes  of 
behavioar  expressing  affection,  which  are  established  still 
earlier  in  creatures  lower  than  man,  there  are  established 
certain  modes  of  beharionr  expressing  sabjection. 

After  recognizing  this  fact,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
rucoguize  the  fact  that  daily  intercourse  among  the  lowest 
savages,  whose  small  loose  gronps,  scarcely  to  be  called 
social,  are  withont  political  or  religions  regulation,  is  under 
a  considerable  amonnt  of  ceremonial  regulation.  No 
ruling  agency  beyond  that  arising  from  personal  superi- 
ority, characterizes  a  horde  of  Australians;  but  every  such 
horde  has    imperative    observances.      Strangers    meeting 
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read  that  ''their  manners  are  sometimes  dashed  with  a 
strange  ceremonionsness /'  and  the  salutations  of  Arabs  / 
are  such  that  the  "  compliments  in  a  well-bred  man  never  ^ 
last  less  than  ten  minates.''  ^'We  were  particularly 
struck^''  says  Livingstone,  ''with  the  ponctilionsness  of 
manners  shown  by  the  Balonda."  ''The  Malagasy  have 
many  different  forms  of  salutation,  of  which  they  make 
liberal  use.  •  .  .  Hence  in  their  general  intercourse 
there  is  much  that  is  stiff,  formal,  and  precise/'  A 
Samoan  orator,  when  speaking  in  Parliament,  "is  not 
contented  with  a  mere  word  of  salutation,  such  as  '  gentle- 
men,' but  he  must,  with  great  minuteness,  go  over  the 
names  and  titles,  and  a  host  of  ancestral  references,  of 
which  they  are  proud." 

That  ceremonial  restraint,  preceding  other  forms  of 
restraint,  continues  ever  to  be  the  most  widely-diffused 
form  of  restraint,  we  are  shown  by  such  &cts  as  that  in 
all  intercourse  between  members  of  each  society,  the 
decisively  governmental  actions  are  usually  prefaced  by 
this  government  of  observances.  The  embassy  may  fail, 
negotiation  may  be  brought  to  a  close  by  war,  coercion 
of  one  society  by  another  may  set  up  wider  political  rule 
with  its  peremptory  commands;  but  there  is  habitually 
this  more  genend  and  vague  regpilation  of  conduct  pre- 
ceding the  more  special  and  definite.  So  within  a  com- 
munity, acts  of  relatively  stringent  control  coming  from 
ruling  agencies,  civil  and  religious,  begin  with  and  are 
qualified  by,  this  ceremonial  control;  which  not  only 
initiates  but,  in  a  sense,  envelops  all  other.  Functionaries, 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  coercive  as  their  proceedings 
may  be,  conform  them  in  large  measure  to  the  require- 
ments of  courtesy.  The  priest,  however  arrogant  his 
assumption,  makes  a  civil  salute ;  and  the  officer  of  the  law 
performs  his  duty  subject  to  certain  propitiatory  words  and 
movements. 

Tet  another  indication  of  primordialism  may  be  named. 
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This  species  of  control  esfablishea  itself  anew  with  every 
fresh  relation  among  indiridnals.  Even  between  intimates 
greetings  signi^ng  continuance  of  respect,  begin  each 
renewal  of  intercourse.  And  in  presence  of  a  strangerj  say 
in  a  railway-carriage,  a  certain  self-restraint,  joined  with 
some  small  act  like  the  offer  of  a  newspaper,  shows  the 
spontaneous  rise  of  a  propitiatory  behaviour  snch  as  even 
the  rudest  of  mankind  are  not  without. 

So  that  the  modified  forms  of  action  caused  in  men  by 

.  the  presence  of  their  fellows,  constitute  that  comparatiyely 
vague  control  out  of  which  other  more  definite  controls  are 
evolved — the  primitire  ondifferentiated  kind  of  government 

>from  which  the  political  and  religious  governments  are 
differentiated,  and  in  which  they  ever  continue  immersed. 

{  S44.  This  proposition  looks  strange  mainly  because, 
when  studying  less-advanced  societies,  we  carry  with  us  our 
developed   conceptions   of  law  and  religion.     Swayed   by 
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thows  ns.  Daring  times  when  the  question,  who  should  be 
master,  was  in  course  of  settlement,  now  in  small  areas  and 
now  in  larger  areas  uniting  them,  there  was  scarcely  any 
of  the  regulation  which  developed  civil  government  brings ; 
but  there  was  insistance  on  aUegiance  humbly  expressed. 
While  each  man  was  left  to  guard  himself,  and  blood-feuds 
between  families  were  unchecked  by  the  central  power — 
while  the  right  of  private  vengeance  was  so  well  recognized 
that  the  Salic  law  made  it  penal  to  carry  off  enemies'  heads 
from  ibe  stakes  on  which  they  were  exhibited  near  the 
dwellings  of  those  who  had  killed  them;  there  was  a 
rigorous  demanding  of  oaths  of  fidelity  to  political  superiors 
and  periodic  manifestations  of  loyalty.  Simple  homage, 
growing  presently  into  liege  homage,  was  paid  by  smaller 
rulers  to  greater ;  and  the  vassal  who,  kneeling  ungirt  and 
swordless  before  his  suzerain,  professed  his  subjection  and 
then  entered  on  possession  of  his  lands,  was  little  interfered 
with  so  long  as  he  continued  to  display  his  vassalage  in 
court  and  in  camp.  Befusal  to  go  through  the  required 
observances  was  tantamount  to  rebellion ;  as  at  the  present 
time  in  China,  where  disregard  of  the  forms  of  behaviour 
prescribed  towards  each  grade  of  officers,  '^  is  considered  to 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  their  authority.'' 
Among  peoples  in  lower  stages  this  connexion  of  social 
traits  is  still  better  shown.  The  extreme  ceremoniousnoss 
of  the  Tahitians, ''  appears  to  have  accompanied  them  to  the 
temples,  to  have  distinguished  the  homage  and  the  service 
they  rendered  to  their  gods,  to  have  marked  their  affairs  of 
state,  and  the  carriage  of  the  people  towards  their  rulers, 
to  have  pervaded  the  whole  of  their  social  intercourse." 
Meanwhile,  they  were  destitute  '^of  even  oral  laws  and 
institaies :''  there  was  no  public  administration  of  justice. 
Again,  if  any  one  in  Tonga  neglected  the  proper  salute 
in  presence  of  a  superior  noblo,  some  calamity  from  the 
gods  was  expected  as  a  punishment  for  the  omission ;  and 
Iftriner's  list  of  Tongan  yirtnes  commences  with  **  paying 
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rMpect  to  the  goda,  nobles,  and  aged  persons."  When  to 
this  we  add  hia  atatement  that  many  actions  reprobated  by 
the  Tongans  are  not  thooght  intrinsically  wrong,  bnt  are 
wrong  merely  if  done  against  gods  or  nobles,  we  get  proof 
that  along  with  high  development  of  ceremonial  control, 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  out  of  which  civil  goremment 
comes  were  bnt  feebly  derelopod.  Similarly  in  the  ancient 
American  States.  The  laws  of  the  Mexican  king,  Monte- 
zoma  I.,  mostly  related  to  the  intercourse  of,  and  the 
distinctions  between,  classea.  In  Fern,  "  the  most  common 
punishment  was  deatih,  for  they  said  that  a  culprit  was  not 
punished  for  the  delinquencies  he  had  committed,  but  for 
having  broken  the  commandment  of  the  Ynca."  There  had 
not  been  reached  the  stage  in  which  the  transgressions  of 
man  against  man  are  the  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and  in 
which  there  is  consequently  a  proportioning  of  penalties  to 
injuries;  but  the  real  crime  was  insubordination :  implying 
that  insistance  on  marks  of  subordination  constituted  the 
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Uie  double  of  the  dead  maxi,  were  coDtinned  on  larger 
scales  where  the  double  of  the  dead  man  was  especially 
feared — ^when  we  find  that  &stmg  as  a  fnneral  rite  gave 
origin  to  religions  fasting,  that  praises  of  the  deceased 
and  prayers  to  him  grew  into  religioas  praises  and 
prayers;  we  are  shown  why  primitive  religion  consisted  i^ 
ahnost  wholly  of  propitiatory  observances.  Though  in 
certain  rude  societies  now  existing,  one  of  the  propitia- 
tions ifl  the  repetition  of  injunctions  given  by  the  departed 
father  or  chief,  joined  in  some  cases  with  expressions  of 
penitence  for  breach  of  them;  and  though  we  are  shown 
by  this  that  from  the  outset  there  exists  the  germ  out  of 
which  grow  the  sanctified  precepts  eventually  constituting 
important  adjuncts  to  religion;  yet,  since  the  supposed 
supernatural  beings  are  at  first  conceived  as  retaining 
after  death  the  desires  and  passions  that  distinguished  them 
during  life,  this  rudiment  of  a  moral  code  is  originally 
but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  cult:  due  rendering  of 
those  offerings  and  praises  and  marks  of  subordiuation  by 
which  the  goodwill  of  the  ghost  or  god  is  to  be  obtained, 
forming  the  chief  part.  Everywhere  proofs  occur. 

We  read  of  the  Tahitians  that  '^  religious  rites  were  con- 
nected with  almost  every  act  of  their  lives ;"  and  it  is  so 
with  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  in  general.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders,  along  with  little  of  that  ethical  element 
which  the  conception  of  religion  includes  among  ourselves, 
had  a  rigorous  and  elaborate  ceremonial.  Noting  that  taJm 
means  literally,  "  sacred  to  the  gods,''  I  quote  from  Ellis 
the  following  account  of  its  observance  in  Hawaii : — 

**  During  the  season  of  strict  tabu,  every  fire  or  light  in  the  island  or 
dittrirt  most  be  extinguished ;  no  canoe  must  be  lannched  on  the 
watcTt  no  person  most  bathe;  and  except  those  whose  attendance 
was  required  at  the  temple,  no  individoal  inust  be  seen  out  of  doors ; 
no  dog  matt  bark,  no  pig  most  grant,  no  cock  must  crow.  .  .  .On 
these  ooeanooa  they  tied  up  the  mouths  of  the  dogs  and  pigs,  and  pat 
ike  fowls  under  a  oalabash,  or  fastened  a  piece  of  cloth  oyer  their 
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And  how  completely  the  idea  of  trsnagreesion  was  as90- 
cnated  in  the  mind  of  the  Sandwich  Islander  with  breach 
of  ceremonial  ohBerrance,  is  shown  in  the  &ct  that  "if 
any  one  made  a  noise  on  a  tabu  day  ...  he  most  die." 
Through  stages  considerably  advanced,  religion  continnes 
to  be  thos  constitnted.  When  questioning  t^e  Nicwagaans 
concerning  their  creed,  Oviedo,  eliciting  the  &ct  that  they 
confessed  their  sins  to  an  appointed  old  man,  asks  what 
sort  of  sins  they  confessed ;  and  the  first  clause  of  the 
answer  is — "  we  tell  him  when  we  have  broken  oor  festivda 
and  not  kept  them."  Similarly  among  the  Pemvians, 
"  the  most  notable  sin  was  neglect  in  the  service  of  the 
hnacas"  [apirita,  Ac.]  ;  and  a  large  part  of  life  was  spent  by 
them  in  propitiating  the  apotheosized  dead.  How  elaborate 
the  obBerrances,  how  freqoent  the  festivals,  how  lavish 
the  expenditnre,  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought 
the  goodwill  of  supernatural  beings,  the  records  everywhere 
prove ;  and  that  with  them  religious  duty  consisted  in  thus 
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Chrisiianityj  originally  a  renewed  development  of  the  ethical^ 
element  at  the  expense  of  the  ceremonial  element,  losing 
as  it  spread  those  early  traits  which  distinguished  it  from 
lower  creeds,  displayed  in  mediaBval  Europe,  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  ceremony  and  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  morality.  In  the  Bule  of  St.  Benedict,  nine  chapters 
concern  the  moral  and  general  duties  of  the  brothers,  while 
thirteen  concern  the  religious  ordinances.  And  how  crimi- 
nality was  ascribed  to  disregard  of  such  ordinances,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Bule  of  St.  Columbanus  shows  : — 

^A  year's  penance  for  him  who  loses  a  consecrated  wafer;  six 
months  for  him  who  suffers  it  to  be  eaten  by  mites  ;  twenty  days  for 
him  who  lets  it  turn  red ;  forty  days  for  him  who  contemptuously 
flings  it  into  water ;  twenty  days  for  him  who  brings  it  up  through  ^ 
wedcness  of  stomach;  but,  if  through  illness,  ten  days.  He  who 
neglects  his  Amen  to  the  Benedicite,  who  speaks  when  eating,  who 
forgets  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  spoon,  or  on  a  lantern 
lighted  by  a  younger  brother,  is  to  receive  six  or  twelye  stripes." 

That  from  the  times  when  men  condoned  crimes  by  building 
chapels  or  going  on  pilgrimages,  down  to  present  times 
when  barons  no  longer  invade  one  another's  territories  or 
torture  Jews,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  ceremony  along 
with  an  increase  of  morality,  is  clear ;  though  if  we  look  at 
onadvanced  parts  of  Europe,  such  as  Naples  or  Sicily,  we 
see  that  even  now  observance  of  rites  is  in  them  a  much 
larger  component  of  religion  than  obedience  to  moral  rules. 
And  when  we  remember  how  modem  is  Protestantism, 
which,  less  elaborate  and  imperative  in  its  forms,  does  not 
habitually  compound  for  transgressions  by  acts  expressing 
subordination,  and  how  recent  is  the  spread  of  dissenting 
Protestantism,  in  which  this  change  is  carried  further,  we 
are  shown  that  postponement  of  ceremony  to  morality  cha- 
racterizes religion  only  in  its  later  stages. 

Mark,  then,  what  follows.  If  the  two  kinds  of  control 
which  eventually  grow  into  civil  and  religious  governments, 
originally  include  scarcely  anything  beyond  observance  of 
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ceremonieB,  the  precedence  of  ceremonial  control  over  other 
controls  ie  a  corollary. 

{ 345.  Bivergenb  prodocta  o£  evolution  betray  their 
kinship  by  sererally  retaining  certain  traits  which  belonged 
to  that  irom  which  they  were  evolved ;  and  the  implication  is 
that  whatever  traits  they  have  in  common,  arose  earlier  in 
time  than  did  the  traits  which  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  If  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  matotnals,  all  posseaa 
vertebral  colamns,  it  follows,  on  the  evolntion-hypotbesis, 
that  the  vertebral  colamn  became  part  of  the  organization 
at  an  earlier  period  than  did  the  teeth  in  sockets  and  the 
mammse  which  distingoish  oae  of  these  groups,  or  than  did 
the  toothless  beak  and  the  feathers  which  distingnish 
another  of  these  groups ;  and  so  on.  Applying  this 
principle  in  the  present  case,  it  is  inferable  that  if  the 
controls  classed  as  civil,  religions,  and  social,  hare  certain 
common  characters,  snch  characters,  older  than  are  these 
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parposes.  Similarly  with  titles:  fatlier  is  a  name  of 
honour  applied  to  a  god,  to  a  king^  and  to  an  honoured 
individual ;  so  too  is  lord ;  so  are  sundry  other  names.  The 
same  thing  holds  of  hnmble  speeches :  professions  of 
inferiority  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  are 
used  to  secmne  divine  favour^  the  favoar  of  a  ruler,  and 
the  &vomr  of  a  private  person.  Once  more,  it  is  thns 
with  words  of  praise  :  telling  a  deity  of  his  greatness  < 
constitates  a  large  element  of  worship ;  despotic  monarchs 
are  addressed  in  terms  of  exaggerated  eulogy ;  and  where 
ceremony  is  dominant  in  social  intercourse,  extravagant 
compliments  are  addressed  to  private  persons. 

In  miEmy  of  the  less  advanced  societies,  and  also  in  the 
more  advanced  that  have  retained  early  types  of  organization, 
we  find  other  examples  of  observances  expressing  subjec- 
tion, which  are  common  to  the  three  kinds  of  control — 
political,  religious,  and  social.  Among  Malayo-Polynesians 
the  offering  of  the  first  fish  and  of  first  fruits,  is  a  mark  of 
respect  alike  to  gods  and  to  chiefs ;  and  the  Fijians  make 
the  same  gifts  to  their  gods  as  they  do  to  their  chiefs — food, 
turtles,  whalers-teeth.  In  Tonga,  ''if  a  great  chief  takes  an 
oath,  he  swears  by  the  god ;  if  an  iilferior  chief  takes  an 
oath,  he  swears  by  his  superior  relation,  who,  of  course,  is  a 
greater  chief.''  In  Fiji,  *'all  are  careful  not  to  tread  on  the 
threshold  of  a  place  set  apart  for  the  gods  :  persons  of  rank 
stride  over;  others  pass  over  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
The  same  form  is  observed  in  crossing  the  threshold  of 
a  chiers  house.''  In  Siam,  ''  at  the  full  moon  of  the  fifth 
month  the  Talapoins  [priests]  wash  the  idol  with  perfumed 
water.  .  .  .  The  people  also  wash  the  Sancrats  and 
other  Talapoins;  and  then  in  the  families  children  wash 
their  parents."  China  afibrds  good  instances.  ''At  his 
accession,  the  Emperor  kneels  thrice  and  bows  nine  times 
before  the  altar  of  his  father,  and  goes  through  the  same 
ceremony  before  the  throne  on  which  is  seated  the  Empress 
Dowager,      On  his  than  ascending  biB  throne,  the  grea^ 

40 
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officerB,  mershalled  according  to  iheir  raiika,  kneel  and  bow 
nine  times."  And  the  eqnally  ceremonious  Japanese  furniah 
kindred  evidence.  "  From  the  Emperor  to  the  lowest 
Bobject  in  the  reiilm  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
prostrations.  The  former,  in  want  of  a  human  being 
superior  to  himself  in  rank,  bows  humbly  to  some  pngan 
idol;  and  every  one  of  his  subjects,  from  prince  to  peasant, 
has  some  person  before  whom  he  is  bound  to  cringe  and 
crouch  in  the  dirt :"  religious,  political,  and  social  subordi- 
nation are  expressed  by  the  same  form  of  behaviour. 

These  indications  of  a  general  truth  which  will  be  abun- 
dantly exemplified  when  discossing  each  kind  of  ceremonial 
observance,  I  here  give  in  brief,  as  farther  showing  that  the 
control  of  ceremony  precedes  in  order  of  evolution  the  civil 
and  reUgioua  controls,  and  most  therefore  be  first  dealt  with. 

§  346.  On  passing  to  the  less  general  aspects  of  cere- 
monial government,  we  are  met  by  the  question — How  do 
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nggests.  Among  civilized  peoples,  howeyer,  who  have 
learnt  that  words  are  symbolic,  new  words  are  frequently 
chosen  to  symbolize  new  ideas.  So,  too,  is  it  with  written 
language.  The  early  Egyptian  never  thought  of  fixing  on 
a  sign  to  represent  a  sound,  but  his  records  began,  as  those 
of  North  American  Indians  begin  now,  with  rude  pictures 
of  the  transactions  to  be  kept  in  memory;  and  as  the  process 
of  recording  extended,  the  pictures,  abbreviated  and  gener- 
alized, lost  more  and  more  their  likenesses  to  objects  and 
acts,  until,  under  stress  of  the  need  for  expressing  proper 
names,  some  of  them  were  used  phonetically,  and  signs  of 
sounds  came  into  existence.  But,  in  our  days,  there  has 
been  reached  a  stage  at  which,  as  shoHhand  shows  us, 
special  marks  are  consciously  selected  to  signify  special 
sounds.  The  lesson  taught  is  obvious.     As  it  would 

be  an  error  to  conclude  that  because  we  knowingly  choose 
sounds  to  symbolize  ideas,  and  marks  to  symbolize  sounds, 
the  Uke  was  originally  done  by  savages  and  by  barbarians ; 
so  it  is  an  error  to  conclude  that  because  among  the  civilized 
certain  ceremonies  (say  those  of  freemasons)  are  arbitrarily 
fixed  upon,  so  ceremonies  were  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  by  the 
uncivilized.  Already,  in  indicating  the  primitiveness  of 
ceremonial  control,  I  have  named  some  modes  of  behaviour 
expressing  subordination  which  have  a  natural  genesis ;  and 
here  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  until  we  have  found 
a  natural  genesis  for  a  ceremony,  we  have  not  discovered  its 
origin.  The  truth  of  this  inference  will  seem  less  impro- 
bable on  observing  sundry  ways  in  which  spontaneous 
manifestationB  of  emotion  initiate  formal  observances. 

The  ewe  bleating  after  her  lamb  that  has  strayed,  and 
smelling  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  lambs  near  her, 
bat  at  length,  by  its  odour,  identifying  as  her  own  one  that 
Comes  mnning  up,  doubtless,  thereupon,  experiences  a  wave 
of  gratified  maternal  feeling;  and  by  repetition  there  is 
established  between  this  odour  and  this  pleasure,  such  an 
aamrmtton  that  the  Srst  babitaalljr  produces  the  last :  the 
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fimell  becomes,  on  all  occasions,  agreeable  by  serring  to 
bring  into  consciousness  more  or  less  of  the  philoprogenitive 
emotion.  That  among  some  races  of  men  individnals  are 
similarly  identified,  the  Bible  yields  proofs.  Though  Isaac, 
with  senses  dulled  by  age,  fails  thus  to  distinguish  his  sons 
from  one  another,  yet  the  fact  that,  nnable  to  see  Jacob, 
and  puzzled  by  the  conflicting  evidence  bis  voice  and  his 
hands  furnished,  "  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and 
blessed  him,"  shows  that  diSerent  persons,  even  members  of 
the  same  family,  were  perceived  by  the  Hebrews  to  have 
their  specific  odours.  And  that  perception  of  the  odour 
possessed  by  one  who  is  loved,  yields  pleasure,  proof  is 
given  by  another  Asiatic  race.  Of  a  Mongol  father,  Tim- 
kowski  writes  ; — "  He  smelt  from  time  to  time  the  head 
of  his  youngest  son,  a  mark  of  paternal  tenderness  usual 
among  the  Mongols,  instead  of  embracing."  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  "  the  sense  of  smell  is  developed  .  .  . 
to   BO  groat  a  degree  that  they  are  able,   by  smelling  at 
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accompanied  not  by  a  rab^  bat  a  Hearty  smell.  They  shake 
and  smell  the  hands  also,  especially  of  a  superior.''  And 
there  are  like  salutes  among  the  Esquimaux  and  the  New 
Zealanders. 

The  alliance  between  smell  and  taste  being  close^  we  may 
naturally  expect  a  class  of  acts  which  arise  from  tasting, 
parallel  to  the  class  of  acts  which  smelling  originates ;  and 
the  expectation  is  fulfilled.  Obviously  the  billing  of  doves 
or  pigeons  and  the  like  action  of  love-birds,  indicates  an 
affection  which  is  gratified  by  the  gustatory  sensation.  No 
act  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  creature,  as  of  a 
cow  licking  her  calf,  can  have  any  other  origin  than  the 
direct  prompting  of  a  desire  which  gains  by  the  act  satis- 
faction ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  satisfaction  is  that  which 
vivid  perception  of  offspring  gives  to  the  maternal  yearning. 
In  some  animals  like  acts  arise  from  other  forms  of  affec- 
tion. Licking  the  hand,  or,  where  it  is  accessible,  the 
face,  is  a  common  display  of  attachment  on  a  dog's  part ; 
and  when  we  remember  how  keen  must  be  the  olfactory 
sense  by  which  a  dog  traces  his  master,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  to  his  gustatory  sense,  too,  there  is  yielded  some 
impression — an  impression  associated  with  those  pleasures 
of  affection  which  his  master's  presence  gives.  The 

inference  that  kissing,  as  a  mark  of  fondness  in  the  human 
race,  has  a  kindred  origin,  is  sufficiently  probable.  Though 
kissing  is  not  universal — though  the  Negro  races  do  not 
understand  it,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  cases 
in  which  sniffing  replaces  it — ^yet,  being  common  to  unlike 
and  widely-dispersed  peoples,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
originated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  analogous  action 
among  lower  creatures.  Here,  however,  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  to  observe  the  indirect  result.  From  kissing  as 
a  natural  sign  of  affection,  there  is  derived  the  kissing  ^. 
which,  as  a  means  of  simulating  affection,  gratifies  those 
who  are  kissed ;  and,  by  gratifying  them,  propitiates  them. 
Hence  an  obvious  root  for  the  kissing  of  feet,  hands,  gar* 
ments,  as  a  part  of  ceremonial. 
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Feeling,  sensational  or  emotional,  causes  mnscolar  eoo- 
tractions,  which  are  etrong  in  proportion  as  it  is  intense ; 
and,  among  other  feelings,  those  of  lore  and  liking  have 
an  effect  of  this  kind,  which  takes  on  its  appTOpriate  form. 
The  most  significant  of  the  actions  hence  originating  is 
not  mnch  displayed  by  inferior  creatures,  because  their 
limbs  are  unfitted  for  prehension ;  bnt  in  the  human  race 
its  natural  genesis  is  safBciently  manifest.  Mentioning  a 
mother's  embrace  of  her  child,  will  remind  all  that  the 
strength  of  the  embrace  (unless  restrained  to  prevent  mis- 
chief) measures  the  strength  of  the  feeling;  and  while 
reminded  that  the  feeling  thus  naturally  vents  itself  in 
muscular  actions,  they  may  farther  see  tltat  these  actions 
are  directed  in  snch  ways  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
feeling  by  yielding  a  vivid  consciousness  of  possession.  That 
between  adults  allied  emotions  originate  like  acts,  scarcely 
needs  adding.  It  is  not  so  much  these  tacts,  how- 

ever, as  the  derived  facts,  which  we  have  to  take  note  of. 
Here  is   another  root  for   a   ceremony :   an  embrace,  too. 
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connter-moyement  is  easy;  both  because  the  muscles  pro- 
duciug  the  counter-movement  are  then  in  the  best  positions 
for  contraction,  and  because  they  have  had  a  brief  rest. 
Hence  the  naturalness  of  striking  the  hands  together  or 
against  other  parts.  We  see  this  as  a  spontaneous  mani- 
festation of  pleasure  among  children ;  and  we  find  it  giving 
origin  to  a  ceremony  among  the  uncivilized.  Clapping  of 
the  hands  is  ''the  highest  mark  of  respect'^  in  Loango ;  and 
it  occurs  with  kindred  meaning  among  the  Coast  Negroes, 
the  East  Africans,  the  Dahomans.  Joined  with  other 
acts  expressing  welcome^  the  people  of  Batoka  '*  slap  the 
outsides  of  their  thighs ;  ^'  the  Balonda  people,  besides 
clapping  their  hands,  sometimes  ''in  saluting,  drum  their  ribs 
with  their  elbows ;  ^'  while  in  Dahomey,  and  some  kingdoms 
on  the  Coast,  snapping  the  fingers  is  one  of  the  salutes. 
Rhythmical  muscular  motions  of  the  arms  and  hands,  thus 
expressing  pleasure,  real  or  pretended,  in  presence  of 
another  person,  are  not  the  only  motions  of  this  class :  the 
legs  oome  into  play.  Children  often  ''jump  for  joy ;  "  and 
occasionally  adults  may  be  seen  to  do  the  like.  Saltatory 
movements  are  therefore  apt  to  grow  into  compliments.  In 
Loango  "  many  of  the  nobility  salute  the  kiug  by  leaping 
with  great  strides  backward  and  forward  two  or  three  times 
and  swinging  their  arms.''  The  Fuegians  also,  as  the 
United  States  explorers  tell  us,  show  friendship  "by 
jumping  up  and  down.''* 

Feeling,  discharging  itself,  contracts  the  muscles  of  the 
vocal  organs,  as  well  as  other  muscles.     Hence  shouts,  indi- 

•  Id  his  Early  Hisiory  of  Mankind  (2Dd  ed.  pp.  61-2),  Mr.  Tylor  thus 
oomments  on  each  obseryances : — **  The  lowest  class  of  salntations,  which  merely 
aim  at  giving  pleasant  bodily  sensations,  merge  into  the  civilities  which  we  see 
exchanged  among  the  lower  animals.  Sach  are  patting,  stroking,  kissing, 
pressing  noses,  blowing,  sniffing,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  Natural  expressions  of  joy, 
such  as  clapping  hands  in  Africa,  and  jumping  up  and  down  in  Tierra  del 
FuegOy  are  made  to  do  duty  as  signs  of  friendship  or  greeting."  But,  as 
indicated  above,  to  give  **  pleasant  bodily  sensations"  is  not  the  aim  of  '*  the 
lowest  class  of  salutations.**  Mr.  Tylor  has  missed  the  pbjsio-psycbological 
mireet  of  the  acts  which  initiate  them. 
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catbg  joy  in  general^  indicate  the  joy  produced  by  meeting 
one  who  ia  beloved;  and  serve  to  give  the  appearance  of  joy 
before  one  whose  goodwill  is  sought.  Among  the  Fijians, 
respect  ia  "indicated  by  the  tatna,  which  ia  a  shout  of  rever- 
ence uttered  by  inferiors  when  approaching  a  chief  or  chief 
town."  In  Australia,  as  we  have  seen,  loud  cooeys  are 
made  on  coming  within  a  mile  of  an  encampment — an  act 
which,  while  primarily  indicating  pleasure  at  the  coming 
reunion,  further  indicates  those  friendly  intentions  which  a 
silent  approach  would  render  doubtful. 

One  more  example  may  be  named.  Tears  result  from 
strong  feeling — mostly  from  painful  feeling,  but  also  from 
pleasurable  feeling  when  extreme.  Hence,  as  a  sign  of  joy, 
weeping  occasionally  passes  into  a  complimentary  obser- 
vance. The  beginning  of  such  an  observance  is  shown  n« 
by  Hebrew  traditions  in  the  reception  of  Tobias  by  Raguel, 
when  be  finds  him  to  be  his  cousin's  son  : — "  Then  Bagnel 
leaped  up,  and  kissed  him,  and  wept."  And  among  some 
races  there  grows  from  this  root  a  social  rite.     In  New 
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ori^nate  by  natural  BeqncDce  rather  than  by  intentional 
symbolization.     Brief  indications  most  suffice. 

Blood-relationships  are  formed  in  Central  South  Africa 
between  those  who  imbibe  a  little  of  each  other's  blood.  A 
like  way  of  establishing  brotherhood  is  used  in  Madagascar, 
in  Borneo,  and  in  many  places  throughout  the  world;  and 
it  was  used  among  our  remote  ancestors.  This  is  assumed 
to  be  a  symbolic  observance.  On  studying  early  ideas, 
however,  and  finding  that  the  primitive  man  regards  the 
nature  of  anything  as  inhering  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore 
thinks  he  gets  the  courage  of  a  brave  enemy  by  eating  his 
heart,  or  is  inspired  with  the  virtues  of  a  deceased  relative 
by  grinding  his  bones  and  drinking  them  in  water,  we  see 
that  by  absorbing  each  other's  blood,  men  are  supposed  to 
establish  actual  community  of  nature. 

Similarly  with  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  names.  '*  To 
bestow  his  name  upon  a  friend  is  the  highest  compliment 
that  one  man  can  offer  another,''  among  the  Shoshones. 
The  Australians  exchange  names  with  Europeans,  in  proof 
of  brotherly  feeling.  Tliis,  which  is  a  widely-diflFused  prac- 
tice, arises  from  the  belief  that  the  name  is  vitally  connected 
with  its  owner.  Possessing  a  man's  name  is  equivalent  to 
possessing  a  portion  of  his  being,  and  enables  the  possessor 
to  work  mischief  to  him ;  and  hence  bmong  numerous 
peoples  a  reason  for  concealing  names.  To  exchange 
names,  therefore,  is  to  es^blish  some  participation  in  one 
another's  being ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  trust  each  with 
power  over  the  other :  implying  great  mutual  confidence. 

It  is  a  usage  among  the  people  of  Vate,  "  when  they  wish 
to  make  peace,  to  kill  one  or  more  of  their  own  people,  and 
send  the  body  to  those  with  whom  they  have  been  fighting 
to  eat/'  and  in  Samoa,  "  it  is  the  custom  on  the  submission 
of  one  party  to  another,  to  bow  down  before  their  conquerors 
each  with  a  piece  of  firewood  and  a  bundle  of  leaves,  such  as 
are  used  in  dressing  a  pig  for  the  oven  [bamboo-knives 
being  sometimes  added]  ;  as  much  as  to  say—'  Kill  as  and 
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cook  US,  if  you  please/**  These  facta  I  name  because  they 
8how  a  point  of  departure  from  which  might  arise  an 
apparently-artificial  ceremony.  Let  the  traditions  of  canni- 
balism among  the  Samoans  disappear,  and  this  smrriTing 
cnstom  of  presenting  firewood,  leaves,  and  knives,  as  a  sign 
of  snhmission,  would,  in  parsuance  oE  the  ordinary  method 
of  interpretation,  be  taken  for  an  observance  arbitrarily 
fixed  upon. 

The  facts  that  peace  is  signified  among  the  Dacotahs  by 
burying  the  tomahawk  and  among  the  BrazUians  by  a 
present  of  bows  and  arrows,  may  be  cited  as  illuijtrating 
what  is  in  A  sense  symbolization,  but  what  is  in  origin  a 
modification  of  the  proceeding  symbolized ;  for  cessation  of 
fighting  is  necessitated  by  putting  away  weapons,  or  by 
giving  weapons  to  an  antagonist.  If,  as  among  the 
civilized,  a  conquered  enemy  delivers  up  bis  sword,  tlie 
act  of  so  making  himself  defenceless  is  an  act  of  per- 
sonal submission;  but  eventually  it  comes  to  be,  on  the 
part  of  a  general,  a  sipn  that  his  army  surreni3er 
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Speaking  of  the  PemvianSy  Cieza  says — ''The  men  and 
boys  came  oat  with  green  boughs  and  palm-leaves  to  seek 
for  mercy  ;*'  and  among  the  Greeks,  too,  a  sappliant  carried 
an  olive  branch.  Wall  -  paintings  left  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  show  us  palm  -  branches  carried  in  funeral 
processions  to  propitiate  the  dead ;  and  at  the  present  time 
''a  wreath  of  palm-branches  stuck  in  the  grave''  is  common 
in  a  Moslem  cemetery  in  Egypt.  A  statement  of  Wallis 
respecting  the  Tahitians  shows  presentation  of  these  parts 
of  trees  passing  into  a  religious  observance:  a  pendant 
left  flying  on  the  beach  the  natives  regarded  with  fear, 
bringing  green  boughs  and  hogs,  which  they  laid  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  staff.  And  that  a  portion  of  a  tree  was 
anciently  an  appliance  of  worship  in  the  East,  is  shown  by 
the  direction  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  to  take  the  ''boughs  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,"  and  "  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  :'*  a  verification  being  furnished  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chosen  in  heaven,  who  stand  before  the  throne 
with   ''palms   in  their   hands.'*  The  explanation, 

when  we  get  the  clue,  is  simple.  Travellers'  narratives 
illustrate  the  fact  that  laying  down  weapons  on  approaching 
strangers  is  taken  to  imply  pacific  intentions.  Obviously 
the  reason  is  that  opposite  intentions  are  thus  negatived. 
Of  the  Kaffirs,  for  instance,  Barrow  says — " '  a  messenger  of 
peace'  is  known  by  this  people  from  his  laying  down  his 
hassagai  or  spear  on  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  paces  from  those  to  whom  he  is  sent,  and  by 
advancing  from  thence  with  extended  arms :"  the  extension 
of  the  arms  evidently  having  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
he  has  no  weapon  secreted.  But  how  is  the  absence  of 
weapons  to  be  shown  when  so  far  off  that  weapons,  if 
carried,  are  invisible?  Simply  by  carrying  other  things 
which  are  visible ;  and  boughs  covered  with  leaves  are  the 
most  convenient  and  generally  available  things  for  this 
purpose.  Good  evidence  is  at  hand.  The  Tasmanians  had  a 
way  of  deceiving  those  who  inferred  from  the  green  boughs 
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in  tlieir  hands  that  they  were  weaponleBi.  Thejr  praotiBed 
the  art  of  holding  their  spears  between  their  toes  as  they 
walked:  "the  black  ,  .  ,  approaching  him  in  pretended 
amity,  trailed  between  his  toes  the  fatal  spear."  Arbitrary, 
then,  OS  this  usage  eeems  when  observed  in  its  later  forms 
only,  we  find  it  by  no  means  arbitrary  when  traced  back  to 
ite  origin.  Taken  as  proof  that  the  adrancing  stranger 
is  without  arms,  the  green  bough  is  primarily  a  sign  that  be 
is  not  an  enemy.  It  is  thereafter  joined  with  other  marks 
of  friendship.  It  survives  when  propitiation  passes  into 
submission.  And  so  it  becomes  incorporated  with  various 
other  actions  which  express  reverence  and  worship. 

One  more  instance  I  must  add,  because  it  clearly  shows 
how  there  grow  np  interpretations  of  ceremonies  as  arti- 
ficially-devised actions,  when  their  natural  origins  are 
unknown.  At  Arab  marriages,  Baker  says,  "  there  is  much 
feasting,  and  the  unfortunate  bridegroom  undergoes  the 
ordeal  of  whipping  by  the  relations  of  his  bride,  in  order  to 
test  his    courage.     ...     If  the  happy  husband  wishes 
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at  first  direct  adaptations  to  desired  ends,  and  that  their 
apparently  symbolic  characters  result  from  their  survival 
under  changed  circumstances.  Here  I  have  aimed  only  to 
indicate^  in  the  briefest  way,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
current  hypothesis  that  ceremonies  originate  in  conscious 
symbolization ;  and  for  entertaining  the  belief  that  in  every 
case  they  originate  by  evolution.  This  belief  we  shall 
hereafter  find  abundantly  justified. 

§  347.  A  chief  reason  why  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  phenomena  of  this  class^  all-pervading  and  conspicuous 
though  they  are^  is  that  while  to  most  social  f  auctions  there 
correspond  structures  too  large  to  be  overlooked,  functions  < 
which  make  up  ceremonial  control  have  correlative  structures 
so  small  as  to  seem  of  no  significance.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  observances  has  its  organization,  just  as  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  governments  have,  is  a  fact  habitually 
passed  over,  because,  while  the  last  two  organizations  have 
developed  the  first  has  dwindled:  in  those  societies,  at 
least,  which  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  social  pheno- 
mena become  subjects  of  speculation.  Originally,  however, 
the  officials  who  direct  the  rites  expressing  political  subor- 
dination have  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of  the 
officials  who  direct  religious  rites ;  and  the  two  officialisms 
are  homologous.  To  whichever  class  belonging,  these 
functionaries  conduct  propitiatory  acts:  the  visible  ruler 
being  the  propitiated  person  in  the  one  case,  and  the  ruler 
np  longer  visible  being  the  propitiated  person  in  the  other 
case.  Both  are  performers  and  regulators  of  worship- 
worship  of  the  living  king  and  worship  of  the  dead  king. 
In  our  advanced  stage  the  differentiation  of  the  divine  from 
the  human  has  become  so  great  that  this  proposition  looks 
scarcely  credible.  Bat  on  going  back  through  stages  in 
which  the  attributes  of  the  conceived  deity  are  less  and  less 
unlike  those  of  the  visible  man,  and  eventually  reaching  the 
early  stage  in  which  the  other-self  of  the  dead  man,  con- 
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sidered  iudiscrimiDBtely  as  ghost  and  god,  is  not  to  be 
distingaiehed,  wheo  he  appears,  from  the  living  man ;  we 
cannot  fail  to  Bee  the  alliance  in  nature  between  the  funo- 
tiona  of  those  who  minister  to  the  ruler  who  has  gone  away 
and  those  who  minister  to  the  mler  who  has  taken  his 
place.  WLat  remaining  strangeness  there  may  seem  in  thia 
assertion  oE  homology  disappears  on  remembering  that  in 
snndry  ancient  societies  living  kings  were  literally  wor- 
shipped  aa  dead  kings  were. 

Social  organisms  that  are  bat  little  differentiated  clearly 
show  ua  several  aspects  of  this  kinship.  The  savage  chief 
proclaims  his  own  great  deeds  and  the  achievements  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  that  in  some  cases  this  habit  of  self-praise 
long  persists,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  prove. 
Among  the  Patagonians  we  see  a  transition  beginning.  A 
ruler  haranguing  his  siibjects,  "always  extols  his  own 
prowess  and  personal  merit.  When  he  is  eloquent,  he  is 
greatly  esteemed;  and  when  a  cacique  is  not  eni3owed  with 
that  accomplishment,  he  generally  has  an  orator,  who  sup- 
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tendonts  of  tlie  chiefs  in  Asliantee  eagerly  yociferate  tHe 
''strong  names''  of  tbeir  masters;  and  a  recent  writer 
describes  certain  of  the  king's  attendants  whose  daty  it  is 
to  *'  give  him  names'' — cry  out  his  titles  and  high  qualities. 
In  kindred  fashion  a  Yoruba  king,  when  he  goes  abroad^  is 
accompanied  by  his  wives,  who  sing  his  praises.  Now  when 
we  meet  with  facts  of  this  kind — when  we  read  that  in 
Madagascar  ''the  sovereign  has  a  large  band  of  female 
singers,  who  attend  in  the  courtyard,  and  who  accompany 
their  monarch  whenever  he  takes  an  excursion,  either  for  a 
short  airing  or  distant  journey ;"  when  we  are  told  that  in 
China  "  his  imperial  majesty  was  preceded  by  persons  loudly 
proclaiming  his  virtues  and  his  power ;"  when  we  learn  that 
among  the  ancient  Chibchas  the  bogot&  was  received  with 
"  songs  in  which  they  sung  his  deeds  and  victories ;"  we 
cannot  deny  that  these  assertors  of  greatness  and  singers 
of  praises  do  for  the  living  king  exactly  that  which  priests 
and  priestesses  do  for  the  dead  king,  and  for  the  god  who 
evolves  from  the  dead  king.  In  societies  that  have 

their  ceremonial  governments  largely  developed,  the  homo- 
logy is  further  shown.  As  such  societies  ordinarily  have 
many  gods  of  various  powers,  severally  served  by  their 
official  glorifiers;  so  they  have  various  grades  of  living 
potentates,  severally  served  by  men  who  assert  their  great- 
ness and  demand  respect.  In  Samoa,  "a  herald  runs  a  few 
paces  before,  calling  out,  as  he  meets  any  one,  the  name  of 
the  chief  who  is  coming."  With  a  Madagascar  chief  in  his 
palanquin,  "  one  or  two  men  with  assagais,  or  spears,  in  their 
hands,  ran  along  in  front  shoutiilg  out  the  name  of  the 
chief."  In  advance  of  an  ambassador  in  Japan  there  "  first 
walked  four  men  with  brooms  such  as  always  precede  the 
retinue  of  a  great  lord,  in  order  to  admonish  the  people 
with  cries  of  '  Stay,  stay !'  which  means,  '  Sit,  or  bow  you 
down.'"*     In  China  a  magistrate  making   a   progress  is 

*  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  writing  from  Japan  to  suggest  some  corrections,  sayi 
this  crj  should  be  **  shUa  ni,  8hUa  m,  Down  1  Down !  (i.e.  on  yoor  kneee)." 
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preceded  hy  men  bearing  "red  boards  haviog  the  fbqIc  of 
the  officer  painted  on  them,  mnning  and  shoating  to  the 
street  passengere,  'Retire,  retire!  keep  ailence,  and  clear 
the  way  I'  Gong-strikers  follow,  denoting  at  certain  inter- 
vals by  BO  many  strokes  their  master's  grade  and  office." 
And  in  ancient  Rome  men  of  rank  had  their  anteafnbulonet 
whose  cry  was  "  Give  place  to  my  lord."  Another 

parallelism  exists  between  the  official  who  proclaims  the 
king's  will  and  the  official  who  proclaims  the  will  of 
the  deity.  In  many  places  where  regal  power  ia  extreme, 
the  monarch  is  either  invisible  or  cannot  be  directly  com- 
municated with  :  the  living  ruler  thus  simulating  the  dead 
and  divine  mler,  and  requiring  kindred  intermediators.  It 
V  was  thus  among  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Their  monarch 
conld  be  spoken  to  only  through  the  Vizier  or  the  chief 
eunnch.  It  was  thus  in  ancient  Mexico.  Of  Monte- 
zuma II.  it  is  said  that  "  no  commoner  was  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  and  if  one  did,  he  died  for  it;"  and  further,  that 
he  did  not  communicate   with   any  one,  "except  by   an 
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diannels.*'  And,  concemiDg  Abyssinia,  where  even  the 
chiefs  sit  in  their  houses  in  darkness,  so  "  that  vulgar  eyes 
may  not  gaze  too  plainly  upon''  them,  we  are  told  the  king 
was  not  seen  when  sitting  in  council,  but ''  sat  in  a  darkened 
room,**  and  "  observed  through  a  window  what  was  going 
on  in  the  chamber  without;''  and  also  that  he  had  ''an 
interpreter,  who  was  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  king  and  his  people  on  state  occasions ;  his  name  meant 
the  voice  or  word  of  the  king."  I  may  add  that  this 
parallelism  between  the  secular  and  sacred  agents  of 
communication  is  in  some  cases  recognized  by  peoples  whose 
institutions  display  it.  The  New  Zealand  priests  are 
regarded  as  the  **  ambassadors  of  the  gods ;"  and  the  title 
"  messengers  of  the  gods"  is  borne  by  the  oflScers  of  the 
temple  of  Tensio  dai  Sin,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Japanese. 

There  is  a  further  evidence  of  this  homology.  Where, 
along  with  social  development  consideraBly^  advanced, 
ancestor-worship  has  remained  dominant,  and  where  gods 
and  men  are  consequently  but  little  differentiated,  the  two 
organizations  are  but  little  differentiated.  In  ancient  Egypt 
"  it  was  the  priesthood,  directing  the  ceremonial  of  court- 
life,  who  exacted  .  •  .  that  the  king  (belonging  to  their 
order)  did  not  receive  anyone  who  failed  to  follow  their  laws 
of  purity."  China  furnishes  a  good  instance.  "  The 
Chinese  emperors  are  in  the  habit  of  deifying  .  •  .  civil 
or  military  officers,  whose  life  has  been  characterized  by 
some  memorable  act,  and  the  worship  rendered  to  these 
constitute  the  official  religion  of  the  mandarins."  Further, 
the  emperor  ''  confers  various  titles  on  officers  who  have 
left  the  world,  and  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  them,  creating  them  governors,  presidents, 
overseers,  &c.,  in  Hades."  And  then  we  learn  that  one 
department  of  the  Li  pu,  or  Board  of  Bites,  regulates  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  at  court,  the  dresses,  carriages  and 
riding  aoooatrements,  the  followers  and  insignia;  while 
another  department  superintends  the  rites  to  be  observed  in 
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worsbipping  deities  and  spirits  of  departed  monarchsj  sages, 
and  wortUes,  &c. :  etateoients  showing  that  the  same  board 
regulates  both  religioos  ceremonial  and  civil  ceremonial. 
To  which  summarized  account  I  may  add  this  quotation : — 
"  in  Court,  the  master  of  ceremonies  stands  ia  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  with  a  loud  voice  commands  the  courtiers  to 
rise  and  kneel,  stand  or  march ;"  that  is,  bo  directs  the 
worshippers  of  the  monarch  as  a  chief  priest  directs  the 
worshippers  of  the  god.  Equally  marked  were,  until  lately, 
the  kindred  relations  in  Japan.  With  the  sacredness  of 
the  Mikado,  and  with  his  god-like  inaccessibility,  travellers 
have  famiharized  ns ;  but  the  implied  confusion  between 
the  divine  and  the  bntnan  went  to  a  madi  greater  extent. 

"  The  Japanese  generally  ore  imbned  with  the  idea  that  their  land 
it  a  real  *  shin  kokn,  a  kami  no  kooni' — that  is,  the  land  of  BpirJtual 
beingB  or  kingdom  of  spirits.  They  are  led  to  think  that  the  emperor 
roles  over  all,  aod  that,  antoDg  other  subordioate  power*,  be  rales 
over  the  apirils  of  the  country.  He  rules  over  men,  and  ia  to  them 
the  fountain  of  bononr;  and  this  ia  not  confined  to  honours  in  this 
world,  but  is  extended  to  the  other,  where  they  are  advanced  from 
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iDg  to  royal  courts^  and  the  kindred  of&cers  foand  in  the 
households  of  subordinate  mlers  and  nobles  (officers  who 
conducted  propitiatory  observances)^  there  were  the  heralds. 
These  formed  a  class  of  ceremonial  functionaries,  in  various 
ways  resembling  a  priesthood.  Just  noting  as  significant 
the  remark  of  Scott  that  '^so  intimate  was  the  union 
betwixt  chivalry  and  religion  esteemed  to  be^  that  the 
several  gradations  of  the  former  were  seriously  considered 
as  parallel  to  those  of  the  Church,''  I  go  on  to  point  out 
that  these  officers  pertaining  to  the  institution  of  chivalry, 
formed  a  body  which,  where  it  was  highly  organized,  as  in 
France,  had  five  ranks — chevatLcheur,  poursuivant  d^armes, 
heraut  d'armes^  roi  d^armes,  and  roi  d'armes  de  France. 
Into  these  ranks  successively,  its  members  were  initiated  by 
a  species  of  baptism — wine  being  substituted  for  water. 
They  held  periodic  chapters  in  the  church  of  St.  Antoine. 
When  bearing  mandates  and  messages,  they  were  similarly 
dressed  with  their  masters,  royal  or  noble,  and  were  simi- 
larly honoured  by  those  to  whom  they  were  sent :  having 
thus  a  deputed  dignity  akin  to  the  deputed  sacredness  of 
priests.  By  the  chief  king-at-arms  and  five  others,  local 
visitations  were  made  for  discipline,  as  ecclesiastical  visita- 
tions were  made.  Heralds  verified  the  titles  of  those  who 
aspired  to  the  distinctions  of  chivalry,  as  priests  decided  on 
the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  sanctions  of  the  Church ;  and 
when  going  their  circuits,  they  were  to  correct  "things 
iU  and  dishonest,^'  and  to  advise  princes — duties  allied 
to  those  of  priests.  Besides  announcing  the  wills  of 
earthly  rulers  as  priests  announced  the  wills  of  heavenly 
rulers,  they  were  glorifiers  of  the  first  as  priests  were  of 
the  last :  part  of  their  duty  to  those  they  served  being  "  to 
publish  their  praises  in  foreign  lands.''  At  the  burials  of 
kings  and  princes,  where  observances  for  honouring  the 
living  and  observances  for  honouring  the  dead,  came  in 
contact,  the  kinship  of  a  herald's  function  to  the  function 
of  •  priest  was   again  shown;   for   besides   patting   in 
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tbe  tomb  the  insignia  of  rank  ol  tlie  deceased  potentate, 
nnd  in  that  manner  sacrificing  to  him,  the  herald  had 
to  write,  or  get  written,  a  ealogy — had  to  initiate  that 
worship  of  the  dead  oat  of  which  grow  higher  forma  of 
worship.  Similar,  if  less  elaborate,  waa  the  system  in  Eng- 
land. Heralds  wore  crowns,  had  royal  dresses,  and  used 
the  plural  "  we."  Anciently  there  were  two  heraldic  pro- 
rinces,  with  their  respective  chief  heralds,  like  two  dioceses. 
Further  development  prodaced  a  garter  kiog-at-arms,  with 
provincial  kings-at-arms  presiding  over  minor  heraldic 
officersj  and,  in  1483,  all  were  incorporated  into  the  College 
of  Heralds.  As  in  France,  visitations  were  made  for  the 
pnrpose  of  verifying  existing  titles  and  honours,  and 
authorizing  others ;  and  funeral  rites  were  so  far  nnder 
heraldic  control  that,  among  the  nobility,  no  one  could  be 
buried  without  the  assent  of  the  herald. 

Why  these  structures  which  discharged  ceremonial  func- 
tions once  conspicuous  and  important,  dwindled,  while  civil 
nnd  ecclesiastical  structurcg  dcveiopc 
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areas.  Henoe  ihe  official  propitiators,  multiplying  and 
spreading^  seyerally  carry  on  their  worships  in  many  places 
at  the  same  time — ^there  arise  large  bodies  of  ecclesiastical 
officials.  Not  for  these  reasons  alone^  however,  does 

the  ceremonial  organization  fail  to  grow  as  the  other  organi- 
zations do.  Development  of  the  latter,  causes  decay  of  the 
former.  Daring  early  stages  of  social  integration,  local 
rulers  have  their  local  courts  with  appropriate  officers  of 
ceremony ;  but  the  process  of  consolidation  and  increasing 
subordination  to  a  central  government,  results  in  decreasing  j 
dignity  of  the  local  rulers,  and  disappearance  of  the  official 
upholders  of  their  dignity.  Among  ourselves  in  past 
times, ''  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  were  allowed  a  herald 
and  a  pursuivant;  viscounts,  and  barons,  and  others  not 
ennobled,  even  knights  bannerets,  might  retain  one  of  the 
latter;*'  but  as  the  regal  power  grew,  'Hhe  practice 
gradually  ceased:  there  were  none  so  late  as  Elizabeth's 
reign.''  Yet  farther,  the   structure  carrying  on 

ceremonial  control  slowly  falls  away,  because  its  fanctions 
are  gradually  encroached  upon.  Political  and  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  though  at  first  insisting  mainly  on  conduct 
expressing  obedience  to  rulers,  human  and  divine,  develop 
more  and  more  in  the  directions  of  equitable  restraints  on 
conduct  between  individuals,  and  ethical  precepts  for  the 
guidance  of  such  conduct ;  and  in  doing  this  they  trench 
more  and  more  on  the  sphere  of  the  ceremonial  organiza- 
tion. In  France,  besides  having  the  semi-priestly  functions 
we  have  noted,  the  heralds  were  ^'judges  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  nobility  ;  "  and  they  were  empowered  to 
degrade  a  transgressing  noble,  confiscate  his  goods,  raze  his 
dwellings,  lay  waste  his  lands,  and  strip  him  of  his  arms. 
In  England,  too,  certain  civil  duties  were  discharged  by 
these  officers  of  ceremony.  Till  1688,  the  provincial  kings- 
at-arms  had  ''  visited  their  divisions,  receiving  commissions 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Sovereign,  by  which  means  the 
funeral  certificates,  the  descents,  and  alliances  of  the  nobility 
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and  gentry,  had  been  properly  registered  in  this  college  [of 
Heralds] .  These  becune  records  in  all  the  courts  at  law." 
Evidently  the  assumption  of  fimctions  of  these  kinds  by 
cccleeiaetical  and  political  agents,  has  joined  in  reducing  the 
ceremonial  strcotnres  to  those  mdiments  which  now  remain 
in  the  almost-forgotten  Herald's  College  and  in  the  Conrt 
officials  who  regulate  interooorse  with  the  Sovereign, 

§  848.  Before  passing  to  a  detailed  account  of  cere- 
monial government  nnder  its  Tarions  aspects,  it  will  be 
well  to  sum  np  the  results  of  this  preliminary  anrrey. 
They  are  these. 

That  control  of  conduct  which  we  distinguish  as  cere- 
mony, precedes  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  controls.  It 
begins  with  sub-human  types  of  creatures  ;  it  occurs 
among  otherwise  ungovemed  savages;  it  often  becomes 
highly  developed  where  the  other  kinds  of  rale  are  little 
developed ;  it  is  ever  being  spontaneously  generated  afresh 
hetweon    individuals  in  all    societies;    and  it  envelo] 
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by  modifications  of  acts  performed  for  personal  ends ;  and 
80  prove  themselves  to  grow  out  of  individual  conduct 
before  social  arrangements  exist  to  control  it.  Lastly  we 
note  that  when  there  arises  a  political  head,  who^  demanding 
BubordinatioD,  is  at  first  his  own  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  who  presently  collects  round  him  attendants  whoso 
propitiatory  acts  are  made  definite  and  fixed  by  repetition, 
there  arise  ceremonial  officials.  Though,  along  with  the 
growth  of  organizations  which  enforce  civil  laws  and 
enunciate  moral  precepts,  there  has  been  such  a  decay  of 
the  ceremonial  organization  as  to  render  it  among  ourselves 
inconspicuous ;  yet  in  early  stages  the  body  of  officials  who 
conduct  propitiation  of  Hving  rulers,  supreme  and  subordi- 
nate^ homologous  with  the  body  of  officials  who  conduct 
propitiation  of  dead  apotheosized  rulers,  major  and  minor, 
is  a  considerable  element  of  the  social  structure;  and  it 
dwindles  only  as  &st  as  the  structures,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, which  exercise  controls  more  definite  and  detailed, 
usurp  its  functions. 

Carrying  with  us  these  general  conceptions,  let  us  now 
pass  to  the  several  components  of  ceremonial  rule.  We 
will  deal  with  them  under  the  heads — Trophies,  Mutilations, 
Presents,  Visits,  Obeisances,  Forms  of  Address,  Titles, 
Badges  and  Costumes,  Further  Class  Distinctions,  Fashion, 
Past  and  Future  of  Ceremony. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TSOFHIBS. 

}  349.  Efficienof  of  every  kind  is  a  soaroe  of  Belf- 
satisfactioii ;  and  proofs  of  it  »re  prized  as  brin^o^ 
applaase.  Tbe  sportstnao,  narrating  Itis  feats  when 
opportonit;  serves,  keeps  such  spoils  of  the  chase  as  be 
conveniently  can.  Is  he  a  fisherman  F  Then,  occasionally, 
the  notches  cut  on  the  bntt  of  his  rod,  show  the  nnmber 
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Hence  ihe  &ct  that  rank  in  Yate  is  indicated  by  the 
namber  of  bones  of  all  kinds  suspended  in  the  house. 
Of  the  Shoshone  warrior  we  are  told  that^  '^  killing  a 
grizzly  bear  also  entitles  him  to  this  honour,  for  it  is 
considered  a  great  feat  to  slay  one  of  these  formidable 
animals,  and  only  he  who  has  performed  it  is  allowed  to 
wear  their  highest  insignia  of  glory,  the  feet  or  claws  ot 
the  victim."  "In  the  house  of  a  powerful  chief  [of  the 
Mishmis],  several  hundreds  of  skulls  [of  beasts],  are 
hung  up  along  the  walls  of  the  passage,  and  his  wealth 
is  always  calculated  according  to  the  number  of  these 
trophies,  which  also  form  a  kind  of  currency  among  the 
tribes.''  With  the  Santals  ^'  it  is  customary  to  hand  these 
trophies  [skulls  of  beasts,  &c.]  down  from  father  to  son/' 
And  when,  with  such  facts  to  give  us  the  clue,  we  read 
that  the  habitation  of  the  king  of  the  Koossas  '^is  no 
otherwise  distinguished  than  by  the  tail  of  a  lion  or  a 
panther  hanging  from  the  top  of  the  roof,''  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  this  symbol  of  royalty  was  originally 
a  trophy  displayed  by  a  chief  whose  prowess  had  gained 
him  supremacy. 

But  as,  among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized,  human 
enemies  are  more  to  be  feared  than  beast-enemies,  and 
conquests  over  men  are  therefore  occasions  of  greater 
triumphs  than  conquests  over  animals,  it  results  that 
proob  of  such  conquests  are  usually  still  more  valued. 
A  brave  who  returns  from  battle  does  not  get  honour 
a  his  boasts  are  unsupported  by  evidence  j  but  if  he 
proves  that  he  has  killed  his  man  by  bringing  hskck  some 
part  of  him — especially  a  part  which  the  corpse  could 
not  yield  in  duplicate — he  raises  his  character  in  the 
tribe  and  increases  his  power.  Preservation  of  such  tro- 
phies with  a  view  to  display,  and  consequent  strength- 
ening of  personal  influence,  therefore  becomes  an  estab- 
lished custom.      In  Ashantee  "the  smaller  joints,  bones, 

and  teeth  of  the  slain  are  worn  by  the  victors  about  their 
41 
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persons."  Among  the  Ceris  and  Opatas  of  Nortli  Mexioo^ 
"  many  cook  and  eat  the  flesh  of  their  captives,  reserring 
the  bones  as  trophies."  And  another  Mexican  race, 
"ihe  Cbichimece,  carried  vrith  them  a  bone  on  which, 
when  they  killed  an  enemy,  they  marked  a  notch,  as  a 
recoi-d  of  the  onmber  each  had  slain." 

The  meaninif  of  trophy-taking  and  its  social  effects, 
being  recognized,  let  ns  consider  in  groups  the  Tarioos 
forms  of  it. 

§  350.  Of  parts  cut  from  the  bodies  of  the  slaio)  heads 
are  among  the  commonest;  probably  as  being  the  most 
nnmistakable  proofs  of  victory. 

We  need  not  go  far  afield  for  examples  of  the  practice 
and  its  motiTes.  The  most  familiar  of  books  cont^ns 
them.  In  Judges  vii.  25,  we  read — "  And  they  took  two 
princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and  Zeeb :  and  they  slew 
Oreb  npOD  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the 
wine-press  of  Zeeb,  and  panned  Midian,  and  hronght 
tlie  heads  of  Oi'L'b  and  2celj  to   Oideon  on  the  other  side 
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tropbies  by  the  natives  on  the  Congo;  and  ''the  skull 
and  thigh  bones  of  the  last  monarch  of  Dinkira  are  still 
trophies  of  tbe  court  of  Ashantee/'  Among  the  Hill- 
tribes  of  India^  tbe  Kukis  have  this  practice.  In  Persia, 
under  the  stimulus  of  money  payments,  ''  prisoners  [of  war] 
have  been  put  to  deatb  in  cold  blood,  in  order  that  the  heads, 
which  are  immediately  dispatched  to  the  king,  .  .  might 
make  a  more  considerable  show/'  And  that  among  other 
Asiatic  races  head-taking  persists  spite  of  semi-civilization, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  recent  doings  of  the  Turks ;  who 
have,  in  some  cases,  exhumed  the  bodies  of  slain  foes  and 
decapitated  them. 

The  last  instance  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
barbarous  custom  has  been,  and  is,  carried  to  the  greatest 
extremes  along  with  militancy  the  most  excessive.  Among 
ancient  examples  there  are  the  doings  of  Timour,  with  his 
exaction  of  ninety  thousand  heads  from  Bagdad.  Of 
modem  examples  the  most  notable  comes  from  Dahomey. 
''The  sleeping  apartment  of  a  Dahoman  king  was  paved 
with  skulls  of  neighbouring  princes  and  chiefs,  placed  there 
that  the  king  might  tread  upon  them.''  And  the  king's 
statement  "  that  his  house  wanted  thatch,"  was  ''  used  in 
giving  orders  to  his  generals  to  make  war,  and  alludes  to 
the  custom  of  placing  the  heads  of  the  enemies  killed  in 
battle,  or  those  of  the  prisoners  of  distinction,  on  the  roofs 
of  the  guard-houses  at  the  gates  of  his  palaces." 

But  now,  ending  instances,  let  us  observe  how  this  taking 
of  heads  as  trophies  initiates  a  means  of  strengthening 
poUtical  power;  how  it  becomes  a  factor  in  sacrificial 
ceremonies ;  and  how  it  enters  into  social  intercourse  as  a 
controlling  influence. 

That  the  pyramids  and  towers  of  heads  built  by  Timour 
at  Bagdad  and  Aleppo>  must  have  conduced  to  his 
supremacy  by  striking  terror  into  the  subjugated,  as 
Wiril  as  by  exciting  dread  of  vengeance  for  insubordina- 
tion Mmong   hiB  followers^  cannot  be  doubted;   and  that 
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living  in  a  dwelling  paved  and  decorated  with  skulls, 
itnpIieB,  in  a  Dahomaa  king,  a  character  generating 
fear  among  enemies  and  obedience  among  subjects,  ia 
obvioQS.  In  Northern  Celebes,  where,  before  1823, 
"human  skulls  were  the  great  ornaments  of  the  chiefs' 
liouses,"  these  proofs  of  victory  in  battle,  used  as  symbols 
of  anthority,  conld  not  fail  to  exercise  a  governmental 
effect.  And  that  they  do  this  we  have  definite  proof  in  the 
fact  that  among  the  Mnndrncns,  the  possession  of  ten 
amoke-dried  heads  of  enemies  renders  a  man  eligible  to  the 
rank  of  chief. 

That  heads  are  offered  in  propitiation  of  the  dead,  and 
that  the  ceremony  of  o3*ering  them  is  thus  made  part  of  a 
qoaei-worship,  there  are  clear  proofs.  One  is  supplied  by 
the  Celebes  people  just  named.  "  When  a  chief  died  his 
tomb  must  be  adorned  with  two  fresh  human  heads,  and  if 
those  of  enemies  could  not  be  obtained,  slaves  were  killed 
for  the  occasion."  Among  the  Dyaks,  who,  though  in  many 
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§  351.  The  head  of  an  enemy  is  of  inconvenient  bulk ; 
Mid  when  the  jonrney  home  is  long  there  arises  the  question 
— cannot  proof  that  an  enemy  has  been  killed  be  given  by 
carrying  back  a  part  only?  In  some  places  the  savage  infers 
that  it  can^  and  acts  on  the  inference. 

This  modification  and  its  meaning  are  well  shown  in 
Ashantee,  where ''  the  general  in  command  sends  to  the  capital 
the  jaw-bones  of  the  slain  enemies/'  When  first  foond^  the 
Tahitians^toOi  displayed  in  triumph  their  dead  foes' jaw-bones; 
and  Cook  saw  fifteen  of  them  fastened  up  at  the  end  of  a 
house.  Similarly  of  Vate,  where  "  the  greater  the  chief, 
the  greater  the  display  of  bones^''  we  read  that  if  a  slain 
enemy  was  "  one  who  spoke  ill  of  the  chief,  his  jaws  are 
hung  up  in  the  chiePs  house  as  a  trophy  :''  a  tacit  threat  to 
others  who  vilified  him.  A  recent  account  of  another 
Papuan  race  inhabiting  Boigu,  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
further  illustrates  the  practice,  and  also  its  social  effect. 
Mr.  Stone  writes  : — *'  By  nature  these  people  are  bloody  and 
warlike  among  themselves,  frequently  making  raids  to  the 
'  Big  Land,'  and  returning  in  trium]>h  with  the  heads  and 
jawbones  of  their  slaughtered  victims,  the  latter  becoming 
the  property  of  the  murderer,  and  the  former  of  him  who 
decapitates  the  body.  The  jawbone  is  consequently  held  as 
the  most  valued  trophy,  and  the  more  a  man  possesses,  the 
greater  he  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men."  Add 
that  in  South  America  some  tribes  of  Tupis,  in  honouring 
a  victorious  warrior,  '*  hung  the  mouth  [of  his  victim]  upon 
his  arm  like  a  bracelet." 

With  the  display  of  jaws  as  trophies,  there  may  be  named 
a  kindred  use  of  teeth.  America  furnishes  instances.  The 
Caribs  ''  strung  together  the  teeth  of  such  of  their  enemies 
as  they  had  slain  in  battle,  and  wore  them  on  their  legs  and 
arms."  The  Tupis,  after  devouring  a  captive,  preserved 
'Hhe  teeth  strung  in  necklaces."  The  Moxos  women  wore 
*'  a  necklace  made  of  the  teeth  of  enemies  killed  by  thelf 
bttsbands  in  battle."     The  Central    Americans    made  an 
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tmD^,  "  and  in  its  month  were  inserted  teeth  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  killed." 

Other  parts  of  the  head,  easily  detached  and  carried,  also 
Berre.  Where  many  enemies  are  slain,  the  collected  ears 
yield  in  small  bulk  a  means  of  counting ;  and  probably 
Zengis  Khan  had  this  end  in  view  when,  in  PoUnd,  he 
"filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain."  Noses, 
again,  are  in  some  cases  chosen  as  easily  enumerated 
trophies.  Anciently,  by  Constantine  Y.,  "  a  plate  of  noses 
was  accepted  as  a  gmt'Cful  offering;"  and.,  at  the  present 
time,  the  noses  they  have  taken  are  carried  by  soldiers  to 
their  leaders  in  Montenegro.  That  the  slain  Tarks  thus 
deprived  of  their  noses,  even  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
on  one  battle-field,  were  so  treated  in  retaliation  for  the 
decapitations  the  Torks  had  been  guilty  of,  is  true;  but 
this  excuse  does  not  alter  the  fact  "that  the  Montenegrin 
chiefs  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
paying  their  clansmen  for  the  number  of  noses  prodnced." 
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Hie  basalt  figure  of  a  priest  (or  idol)  clothed  in  a  human 
skin;  and  additional  eyidence  is  yielded  by  a  eastern  in 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Yucatan,  where  ''the  bodies 
were  thrown  down  the  steps,  flayed,  the  priest  put  on  the 
skins,  and  danced,  and  the  body  was  buried  in  the  yard  of 
the  temple.'^ 

Usually,  however,  the  skin-trophy  is  relatively  small :  the 
requirement  being  simply  that  it  shall  be  one  of  which  the 
body  yields  no  duplicate.  The  origin  of  it  is  well  shown  by 
the  following  description  of  a  practice  among  the  Abipones. 
They  preserve  the  heads  of  enemies,  and 

*'  When  appreheDsion  of  approaching  hostilities  obliges  them  to 
remoTe  to  places  of  greater  security,  they  strip  the  heads  of  the  skin, 
catting  it  from  ear  to  ear  beneath  the  nose,  and  dezteronsly  pulling  it 
oJBT  along  with  the  hair.  •  •  .  That  Abipon  who  has  most  of  these 
skins  at  home,  excels  the  rest  in  military  renown." 

Evidently,  however,  the  whole  skin  is  not  needful  to  prove 
previous  possession  of  a  head.  The  part  covering  the 
crown,  distinguished  from  other  parts  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  hairs,  serves  the  purpose.  Hence  is  suggested 
scalping.  Tales  of  Indian  life  have  so  far  familiarized  us 
with  this  custom  that  examples  are  needless.  But  one  piece 
of  evidence,  supplied  by  the  Shoshones,  may  be  named; 
because  it  clearly  shows  the  use  of  the  trophy  as  an  accepted 
evidence  of  victory — a  kind  of  legal  proof  regarded  as  alone 
conclusive.    We  read  that 

«  Taking  an  enemy's  scalp  is  an  honour  quite  independent  of  the  act 
of  vanquishing  him.  To  kill  your  adversary  is  of  no  importance  unless 
the  scaip  is  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  were  a  warrior  to 
slay  any  number  of  his  enemies  in  action,  and  others  were  to  obtain 
the  scalps,  or  first  touch  the  dead,  they  would  have  all  the  honours, 
since  they  have  borne  off  the  trophy." 

Though  we  usually  think  of  scalp-taking  in  connexion  with 
the  North  American  Indians,  yet  it  is  not  restricted  to  them. 
Herodotus  describes  the  Scythians  as  scalping  their  con- 
quered enemies ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Nagas  of  the 
Indian  hills  take  scalps  and  preserve  them« 
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FrescrratioD  of  liair  alone,  as  a  trophy,  is  less  general; 
donbtless  because  tbe  evidence  of  victory  which  it  yields  is 
inconclusive :  one  bead  might  supply  bair  tor  two  trophies. 
Still  there  are  cases  in  which  an  enemy's  hair  is  displayed 
in  proof  of  snccess  in  war.  Speaking  of  a  Kaga,  Stango 
sajrs  his  shield  "  was  covered  over  with  the  hair  of  the  foes 
be  bad  billed."  The  tunic  of  a  Mandan  chief  is  described 
as  "finnged  with  locks  of  hair  taken  by  his  own  hand  from 
the  beads  of  his  enemies."  Aud  we  read  of  the  Ckichimis 
that  "  at  certain  festivals  their  sorcerers  .  .  .  wore  long 
robes  of  skin,  ornamented  with  human  hair.** 

}  S53.  Among  easily-transported  pu-ts  carried  homo  to 
prove  victory,  may  next  be  named  hands  and  feet.  By  the 
Mexican  tribes,  Ceris  and  Opatas,  "  the  slain  are  scalped,  or 
a  hand  is  cut  off,  and  a  dance  performed  round  the  trophies 
on  the  field  of  battle."  So,  too,  of  the  Galifomian  Indians, 
who  also  took  scalps,  we  are  told  that  "the  yet  more  bar- 
baroas  liabit  of  cutting  off  the  hands,   feet,  or  head  of  a 
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trophy.  Along  witli  the  heap  of  hands  thus  laid  before  the 
king,  there  is  represented  a  phallic  heap ;  and  an  accom- 
panying inscription^  narrating  the  victory  of  Meneptah  I. 
over  the  Libyans^  besides  mentioning  the  '^  cnt  hands  of  all 
their  anxiliaries^''  as  being  carried  on  donkeys  following  the 
returning  army^  mentions  these  other  trophies  as  taken 
from  men  of  the  Libyan  nation.  And  here  a  natural  tran- 
sition briogs  us  to  trophies  of  an  allied  kind,  the  taking  of 
which,  once  common,  has  continued  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Egypt  down  to  modem  times.  The  great  significance  of 
the  account  Bruce  gives  of  a  practice  among  the  Abyssi- 
nians^  must  be  my  excuse  for  quoting  part  of  it.  He  says : — 

*'  At  the  ecd  of  a  day  of  battle,  each  chief  is  obliged  to  sit  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  and  each  of  his  followers  who  has  slain  a  man,  presents 
himself  in  his  turn,  armed  as  in  fight,  with  the  bloody  foreskin  of 
the  man  he  has  slain.  .  .  •  If  he  has  killed  more  than  one  man, 
so  many  more  times  he  returns.  .  .  .  After  this  ceremony  is  over, 
each  man  takes  his  bloody  conquest,  and  retires  to  prepare  it  in  the 
same  manner  the  Indians  do  their  scalps.  .  .  .  The  whole 
army  .  •  •  on  a  particular  day  of  reTiew,  throws  them  before  the 
king,  and  leares  them  at  the  gate  of  the  palace." 

Uere  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  trophy^  first  serving  to  de- 
monstrate a  victory  gained  by  the  individual  warrior,  is  sub- 
sequently made  an  oiSering  to  the  ruler^  and  further  becomes 
a  means  of  recording  the  number  slain :  facts  verified  by 
the  more  recent  French  traveller  d^Uericourt.  That  like 
purposes  were  similarly  served  among  the  Hebrews,  proof 
is  yielded  by  the  passage  which  narrates  Saul's  endeavour 
to  betray  David  when  offering  him  Michal  to  wife : — '^  And 
Saul  said,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David,  The  king  desireth 
not  any  dowry,  but  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines, 
to  be  avenged  of  the  king's  enemies ;''  and  David  ^'  slew  of 
the  Philistines  two  hundred  men ;  and  David  brought  their 
foreskins,  and  gave  them  in  full  tale  to  the  king.'' 

§  354.  Associated  with  the  direct  motive  for  taking 
trophies  there  is  an  indirect  motive,  which  probably  aids 
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coBsiderabljr  in  developing  tlie  castom.  When  treating  of 
primitive  ideaa,  we  Baw  that  the  cnanal^tical  mind  of  the 
eaTage  thinks  the  qoalities  of  any  ohject  esiJe  in  all  ita 
parts;  and  that,  among  others,  the  qualities  of  human 
beings  are  thus  conceived  hy  him.  From  this  we  found 
there  arise  snch  cnatoma  as  swallowing  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  dead  relatives,  or  their  ground  bones  in  water,  with  the 
view  of  inheriting  their  virtues ;  devonring  the  heart  of  a 
slain  hrare  to  gain  his  courage,  or  his  eyes  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  further ;  avoiding  the  flesh  of  certain  timid 
animals,  lest  their  timidity  should  he  acquired.  A 

further  implication  of  this  belief  that  the  spirit  of  each 
person  is  diffused  throughout  him,  is,  that  possession  of  a 
part  of  his  Iwdy  gives  possession  of  a  part  of  his  spirit, 
and,  consequently,  a  power  over  his  spirit :  one  corollary 
being  that  anything  done  to  a  preserved  part  of  a  corpse  is 
done  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  ghost;  and  that  thus 
a  ghost  may  be  coerced  by  maltreating  a  relio.  Hence,  as 
before  pointoii  ont    (§  133),  the  ori^pn  of  sorcery;   hence 
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placing  portions  of  bodies  on  his  tomb^  the  men  and  animals 
they  belonged  to  are  made  subject  to  the  deceased.  We 
are  sbown  this  by  the  bones  of  cattle^  &o.,  with  which  graves 
are  in  many  cases  decorated;  by  the  placing  on  graves  the 
heads  of  enemies  or  slaves,  as  above  indicated ;  and  by  a 
like  use  of  the  scalp.  Concerning  the  Osages,  Mr.  Tylor 
cites  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  ''  plant  on  the  cairn  raised 
over  a  corpse  a  pole  with  an  enemy's  scalp  hanging  to  the 
top.  Their  notion  was  that  by  taking  an  enemy  and  sus- 
pending his  scalp  over  the  grave  of  a  deceased  friend,  the 
spirit  of  the  victim  became  subjected  to  the  spirit  of  the 
buried  warrior  in  the  land  of  spirits.''  The  Ojibways  have 
a  like  practice,  of  which  a  like  idea  is  probably  the  cause. 

{  355.  A  collateral  development  of  trophy-taking,  which 
eventually  has  a  share  in  governmental  regulation,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  I  refer  to  the  display  of  parts  of  the 
bodi^  of  criminals. 

In  our  more  advanced  minds  the  enemy,  the  criminal, 
and  the  slave,  are  well  discriminated ;  but  they  are  little 
discriminated  by  the  primitive  man.  Almost  or  quite 
devoid  as  he  is  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  we  call  moral — 
holding  by  force  whatever  he  owns,  wresting  from  a  weaker 
man  the  woman  or  other  object  he  has  possession  of, 
killing  his  own  child  without  hesitation  if  it  is  an  in- 
cumbrance, or  his  wife  if  she  offends  him,  and  sometimes 
proud  of  being  a  recognized  killer  of  his  fellow-tribesmen ; 
the  savage  has  no  distinct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  abstract.  The  immediate  pleasures  or  pains  they  give 
ars  his  sole  reasons  for  classing  things  and  acts  as  good 
or  bad.  Hence  hostility,  and  the  injuries  he  suffers  from 
il^  excite  in  him  the  same  feeling  whether  the  aggressor 
is  widiout  the  tribe  or  within  it :  the  enemy  and  the  felon 
are  imdistingnished.  This  confusion,  now  seeming 

stenge  to  ub,  we  shall  understand  better  on  remembering 
Uial  even  in  early  stages  of  civilized  nations,  the  family- 
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gFonps  wlitcli  formed  tlie  nnita  of  tbe  national  group,  were 
in  large  measure  independent  communities,  standing  to 
one  another  on  terms  mncli  like  those  on  which  the  nation 
stood  to  other  nations.  They  had  their  small  blood-fends 
as  the  nation  bad  its  great  blood-fends.  Each  Tsmily-group 
was  responsible  to  other  family-groups  for  the  acts  of 
its  members,  as  each  nation  to  othernations  for  the  acts  of 
its  citiEens.  Vengeance  was  taken  on  innocent  members 
of  a  sinning  family,  as  vengeance  was  taken  on  innocent 
citizens  of  a  sinning  nation.  And  thns  in  various  ways  the 
inter-family  aggressor  (answering  to  the  modem  criminal), 
^  stood  in  a  like  relative  position  with  the  inter-national 
aggressor.  Hence  the  natnralness  of  the  fact  that 

he  was  similarly  treated.  Already  we  have  seen  how, 
in  mediteval  days,  the  heads  of  destroyed  fomily-enemies 
(murderers  of  its  members  or  stealers  of  its  property) 
were  exhibited  as  trophies.  And  since  Stmbo,  writing  of 
the  Gauls  and  other  northern  peoples,  eays  that  the  heads 
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slain  enemies.  Thongh  usually  a  part  only  of  the  slaio 
enemy  is  fixed  up^  yet  sometimes  tlie  whole  body  is ;  as 
when  the  dead  Saul^  minus  his  head^  was  fastened  by  the 
Philistines  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan.  And  that  fixing  up 
a  felon's  body  is  more  frequent^  probably  arises  frpm  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance^ 
as  would  usually  have  to  be  the  body  of  an  enemy. 

§  856.  Though  no  direct  connexion  exists  between 
trophy-taking  and  ceremonial  government^  the  foregoing 
facts  reveal  such  indirect  connexions  as  make  it  needful  to 
note  the  custom.  It  enters  as  a  factor  iuto  the  three 
forms  of  control — social^  political^  and  religious. 

If,  in  primitive  states^  men  are  honoured  according  to 
their  prowess — ^if  their  prowess  is  estimated  here  by  the 
number  of  heads  they  can  show,  there  by  the  number  of 
jaw-bones,  and  elsewhere  by  the  number  of  scalps, — if  such 
trophies  are  treasured  up  for  generations,  and  the  pride  of 
families  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  them  taken  by 
ancestors — if  of  the  Gauls  in  the  time  of  Posidonius,  we 
read  that ''  the  heads  of  their  enemies  that  were  the  chiefest 
persons  of  quality,  they  carefully  deposit  in  chests,  em- 
balming them  with  the  oil  of  cedars,  showing  them  to 
strangers,  glory  and  boast*'  that  they  or  their  forefathers 
had  refused  great  sums  of  money  for  them ;  then,  ob- 
viously, a  kind  of  class  distinction  is  initiated  by  trophies. 
On  reading  that  in  some  places  a  man's  rank  varies  with 
the  quantity  of  bones  in  or  upon  his  dwelling,  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  display  of  these  proofs  of  personal  superi- 
ority, originates  a  regulative  influence  in  social  intercourse. 

As  political  control  evolves,  trophy-taking  becomes  in 
several  ways  instrumental  to  the  maintenance  of  authority. 
Beyond  the  awe  felt  for  the  chief  whose  many  trophies 
show  his  powers  of  destruction,  there  comes  the  greater 
awe  which^  on  growing  into  a  king  with  subordinate  chiefs 
and  dependent  tribes,  he  excites  by  accumulating  the  trophies 
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others  tale  on  bis  bebalf ;  rising  into  dread  when  lie  exhi< 
bite  ia  numbers  the  relics  of  elaio  raters.  As  tbe  practice 
assumes  this  developed  form,  the  receipt  of  snch  vica* 
rionsly-takcn  trophies  passes  into  a  politdcal  ceremony. 
The  heap  of  hands  laid  before  an  ancient  Egyptian  king, 
served  to  propitiate ;  as  now  serves  the  mass  of  jawbones 
sent  by  an  Ashantee  captain  to  the  court.  When  we  read 
of  Timour's  soldiers  that  "  their  cruelty  was  enforced  by 
the  peremptory  command  of  prodncing  an  adequate  namber 
of  heads,"  we  are  conclasively  shown  that  the  presentation 
of  trophies  hardens  into  a  form  expressing  obedience. 
Kor  is  it  thus  only  that  a  political  effect  results.  There  ia 
the  govemmeiital  restraint  produced  by  fixing  up  the  bodies 
or  heads  of  the  insubordinate  and  the  felonious. 

ThoDgh  offering  part  of  a  slain  enemy  to  propitiate  a 
ghost,  does  not  enter  into  what  is  commonly  called  reli- 
gious ceremonial,  yet  it  obviously  so  enters  when  the  aim  is 
to  propitiate  a  god  developed  from  an  ancestral  ghost.  We 
are  shown  the  transition  by  such  a  fact  as  that  in  a  battle 
between  two  tribes  of  Khonds,  the  first  man  who  "  slew  his 
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consecrated  to  some  divinity ;  and  the  Romans  deposited 
the  spoils  of  battle  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas. 
Similarly  among  the  Fijians^  who  are  solicitous  in  every 
way  to  propitiate  their  blood-thirsty  deities^  ''  when  flags 
are  taken  they  are  always  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the 
nibure/'  or  temple.  That  hundreds  of  gilt  spurs  of  French 
knights  vanquished  by  the  Flemish  in  the  battle  of  Gourtrai, 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  that  place,  and  that  in 
France  flags  taken  from  enemies  were  suspended  from  the 
vaults  of  cathedrals  (a  practice  not  unknown  in  Protestant 
England)^  are  facts  which  might  be  joined  with  these,  did  not 
joining  them  imply  the  impossible  supposition  that  Chris- 
tians think  to  please  *'  the  God  of  love  '*  by  acts  like  those 
used  to  please  the  diabolical  gods  of  cannibals. 

Because  of  inferences  to  be  hereafter  drawn,  one  remain- 
ing  general  truth  must  be  named,  though  it  is  so  obvious  as 
to  seem  scarcely  worth  mention.  Trophy-taking  is  directly 
related  to  militancy.  It  begins  during  a  primitive  life  that 
is  wholly  occupied  in  flghting  men  and  animals ;  it  develops 
with  the  growth  of  conquering  societies  in  which  perpetual 
wars  generate  the  militant  type  of  structure ;  it  diminishes 
as  growing  industrialism  more  and  more  substitutes  pro- 
ductive activities  for  destructive  activities ;  and  complete 
industrialism  necessitates  entire  cessation  of  it. 

The  chief  significance  of  trophy-taking,  however,  has  yet 
to  be  pointed  out.  The  reason  for  here  dealing  with  it, 
though  in  itself  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  a  ceremony,  is  that 
it  furnishes  us  with  the  key  to  numerous  ceremonies  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  world  among  the  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized.  From  the  practice  of  cutting  oS  and  taking  away 
portions  of  the  dead  body,  there  grows  up  the  practice  of 
catting  off  portions  of  the  living  body. 


CHAPTBB  m. 

MUTILATIONS. 

§  357.'  Facility  of  expositioD  will  be  gained  by  ap- 
proachiug  indirectly  the  facta  and  coDolnsiona  here  to  be 
bet  forth. 

The  ancient  ceremony  of  infeftment  in  Scotland  was 
completed  thus: — "He   [aaperior's  attorney]  woold  stoop 
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some  ten  years  ago,  Ta-wSn-hsin  sent  his  "  Panthay^' 
mission  to  England,  "  ttey  carried  with  them  pieces  of  rock 
hewn  from  the  fonr  comers  of  the  [Tali]  mountain,  as  the 
most  formal  expression  of  his  desire  to  become  feudatory 
to  the  British  Crown/' 

This  giving  a  part  instead  of  giving  the  whole,  where 
the  whole  cannot  be  mechanically  handed  over,  will  perhaps 
be  instanced  as  a  symbolic  ceremony ;  though,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  further  interpretation,  we  may  say  that  it 
approaches  as  nearly  to  actual  transfer  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits.  We  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  regard 
this  ceremony  as  artificially  devised.  We  may  affiliate  it 
upon  a  simpler  ceremony  which  at  once  elucidates  it,  and 
is  elucidated  by  it.  I  refer  to  surrendering  a  part  ot 
the  body  as  implying  surrender  of  the  whole.  In  Fiji, 
tributaries  approaching  their  masters  were  told  by  a 
messenger  ''that  they  must  all  cut  ofiF  their  tobe  (locks 
of  hair  that  are  left  like  tails).  .  .  They  all  docked 
their  tails.'*  Still,  it  may  be  replied  that  this  act,  too, 
is  a  symbolic  act — an  act  artificially  devised  rather  than 
naturally  derived.  If  we  carry  our  inquiry  a  step  back, 
however,  we  shall  find  a  clue  to  its  natural  derivation. 

First,  let  us  remember  the  honour  which  accrues  from 
accumulated  trophies;  so  that,  among  the  Shoshones  for 
instance,  ''he  who  takes  the  most  scalps  gains  the  most 
glory.'*  Let  us  join  with  this  Bancroft's  statement 
respecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  Chichimecs, 
that  "often  were  they  scalped  while  yet  alive,  and  the 
bloody  trophy  placed  upon  the  heads  of  their  tormentors." 
And  then  let  us  ask  what  happens  if  the  scalped  enemy 
survives.  The  captor  preserves  the  scalp  as  an  addition 
to  his  other  trophies;  the  vanquished  enemy  becomes  his 
slave ;  and  he  is  shown  to  be  a  slave  by  the  loss  of  his  scalp. 
Here,  then,  are  the  beginnings  of  a  custom  that  may 
become  established  when  social  conditions  make  it 
advantageous   to  keep  conquered  foes  as  servants  instead 
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of  eating  them.  The  conservatire  savage  changea  as  little 
as  possible.  While  the  new  practice  of  enslaring  the 
captured  arises,  the  old  practice  of  cutting  from  their 
bodies  snch  parts  as  serve  for  trophies  cootinues ;  and 
the  marks  left  become  marks  of  subjugation.  Gradually 
as  the  receipt  of  snch  marks  comes  to  imply  bondage,  not 
only  \rill  those  taken  in  war  be  marked,  bat  also  those 
bom  to  them;  until  at  length  the  bearing  of  the  mark 
showB  subordination  in  general. 

That  submission  to  mutilation  may  erentnally  grow  into 
the  sealing  of  an  agreement  to  be  bondsmen,  is  shown 
us  by  Hebrew  history.  "Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
came  up,  and  encamped  against  Jabesb-gilead ;  and  all  the 
men  of  Jabesh  said  unto  Nahash,  Make  a  covenimt  mtb 
us,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  And  Nahash  the  Ammonite 
answered  them.  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant 
with  you,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes."  They 
agreed  to  become  subjects,  and  the  mutilation  (not  in  this 
case  consented  to,  however)  was  to  mark  their  snbjectioo. 
And  while  mutilations  thus  serve,  like  the  brands  a  farmer 
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eorry  oertaiu  arrows  as  their  credentials ;  and,  ''if  hostilities 
are  actually  commenced^  the  finger^  or  (as  Al9edo  will  have 
it)  the  liand  of  a  slain  enemy^  is  joined  to  the  arrows'^ — 
another  instance^  added  to  those  already  given,  in  which 
hands,  or  parts  of  themj  are  broaght  home  to  show  victory 

We  have  proof  that  in  some  cases  living  vanquished  men, 
made  handless  by  this  kind  of  trophy-taking,  are  brought 
back  from  battle.  King  Osymandyas  reduced  the  revolted 
Bactrians;  and  as  shown  ''on  the  second  wall''  of  the 
monument  to  him  "  the  prisoners  are  brought  forward :  they 
are  without  their  hands  and  members/'  But  though  a 
conquered  enemy  may  have  one  of  his  hands  taken  as  a 
trophy  without  much  endangering  his  life,  loss  of  a  hand  so 
greatly  diminishes  his  value  as  a  slave,  that  some  other 
trophy  is  naturally  preferred. 

The  like  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  a  finger.  That 
fingers  are  sometimes  carried  home  as  trophies  we  have  just 
seen;  and  that  conquered  enemies,  mutilated  by  loss  of 
fingers,  are  sometimes  allowed  to  live  as  slaves,  the  Bible 
yields  proof.  In  Judges  i.  6,  7,  we  read  : — "  Adoni-bezek 
[the  Canaanite]  fied;  and  they  pursued  after  him,  and 
caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes.  And 
Adoni-bezek  said.  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their 
thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  ofi^,  gathered  their  meat 
under  my  table :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me." 
Hence,  then,  the  fact  that  fingers  are,  in  various  places,  cut 
off  and  offered  in  propitiation  of  living  rulers,  in  propitiation 
of  dead  rulers,  and  in  propitiation  of  dead  relatives.  The 
sanguinary  Fijians,  extreme  in  their  loyalty  to  cannibal 
despots,  yield  sundry  illustrations.  Describing  the  sequence 
of  an  alleged  insult,  Williams  says  :*-"  A  messenger  was 
•  •  •  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  offender  to  demand  an 
explanation^  which  was  forthwith  given,  together  with  the 
fingers  of  four  persons,  to  appease  the  angry  chieftain."  On 
Ike  occasion  of  a  chiePs  death, "  orders  were  issued  that  one 
knndred  fingers  should  be   cut  off;   but  only  sixty  were 
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impatated,  one  woman  losing  her  life  in  consequence." 
Once  more,  a  child's  hand  "  was  covered  with  blood,  which 
Bowed  from  the  Btnmp  where,  shortly  before,  his  little  finger 
bad  been  cut  off,  as  a  token  of  affection  for  his  deceased 
Eatber."  This  propitiation  of  the  dead  by  offering  fingers, 
or  parts  of  them,  occurs  elsewhere.  When,  among  the 
Cbarruae,  the  head  of  the  family  died,  "the  danghters, 
widow,  and  married  sisters  were  obliged  to  hare,  each  one 
joint  from  the  finger  cut  off;  and  this  was  repeated  for 
every  relation  of  the  like  character  who  died :  the  primary 
amputation  being  from  the  little  finger."  By  theMandang, 
the  nsuai  mode  of  expressing  grief  on  the  death  of  a  relation 
"  was  to  lose  two  joints  of  the  little  fingers,  or  sometimes 
the  other  fingers."  A.  like  custom  was  found  among  the 
Dacotahs  and  various  other  American  tribes.  Sacrificed  in 
this  way  to  the  ghost  of  the  dead  relative,  or  the  dead  chief, 
to  espress  that  subjection  which  wonld  have  pacified  him 
while  alive,  the  amputated  finger  becomes,  in  other  cases, 
a  sacrifice  to  the  expanded  ghost  or  god.  During  hia 
initiation  the  Mandan  warrior,  "holding  up  the  little  finger 
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of  ike  liandB  are  made  so  as  to  interfere  least  with  nsefalnessj 
it  may  be  noted  that  habitually  they  begin  with  the  last 
joint  of  the  little  finger,  and  affect  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  hand  only  if  they  recur.  And  where,  by  amputating 
the  hand,  there  is  repeated  in  full  the  original  mutilation  of 
slain  enemies,  it  is  where  the  usefulness  of  the  subject 
person  is  not  a  consideration,  but  where  the  treatment  of 
the  external  enemy  is  extended  to  the  internal  enemy — the 
criminal.  The  Hebrews  made  the  loss,  of  a  hand  a  punish, 
ment  for  one  kind  of  offence,  as  shown  in  Deuteronomy, 
XXV.  11,  12.  In  ancient  Egypt,  forgers  and  other  falsifiers 
lost  both  hands.  Of  a  Japanese  political  transgressor  it  is  said 
— '^  TTiH  hands  were  ordered  to  be  struck  off,  which  in  Japan 
is  the  very  extremity  of  dishonour."  In  media^yal  Europe 
hands  were  cut  off  for  various  offences. 

§  359.  Recent  accounts  from  the  East  prove  that  some  of 
the  vanquished  deprived  of  their  noses  by  their  conquerors, 
survive ;  and  those  who  do  so,  remain  identifiable  thereafter 
as  conquered  men.  Consequently,  lack  of  a  nose  may 
become  the  mark  of  a  slave ;  and  in  some  cases  it  does  this. 
Certain  of  the  ancient  Central  Americans  challenged 
neighbouring  peoples  when  "they  wanted  slaves;  if  the 
other  party  did  not  accept  of  the  challenge,  they  ravaged 
their  country  and  cut  off  the  noses  of  the  slaves.''  .  And, 
describing  a  war  carried  on  during  his  captivity  in  Ashantee, 
Bamseyer  says  the  Ashantees  spared  one  prisoner,  "  whose 
head  was  shaved,  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and  himself  made  to 
carry  the  king's  drum." 

Along  with  loss  of  nose  occurs,  in  the  last  case,  loss  of 
ears.  This  is  similarly  interpretable  as  having  originated 
from  trophy-taking,  and  having  in  some  cases  survived,  if 
not  as  a  mark  of  ordinary  slavery,  still,  as  a  mark  of  that 
other  slavery  which  is  a  punishment  for  crime.  In  ancient 
Mexico  ''he  who  told  a  lie  to  the  particular  prejudice  of 
another  had  a  nart  of  his  lip  cut  off,  and  sometimes  his 
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ears/'  Among  the  Hondaraa  people  a  thief  had  hiB  goods 
confiscated,  "  and,  if  the  theft  was  very  great^  they  cut  otf 
bis  ears  and  hands."  A  law  of  an  adjacent  people,  the 
Miztecs,  directed  the  "cutting  off  of  an  adalterer'a  ears, 
nose^  or  lips;"  and  by  some  of  the  Zapotecas,  "women 
convicted  of  adultery  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off." 

But  though  absence  of  ears  seems  more  generally  to  have 
marked  a  criminal  than  a  vanquished  enemy  who  had  snr- 
vired  the  taking  of  his  ears  as  trophies,  we  may  suspect 
that  originally  it  was  a  trait  of  an  enslaved  captive;  and 
that  by  mitigation,  it  gave  rise  to  the  method  of  marking  a 
slave  that  was  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  still  continues  in 
the  East  with  a  modified  meaningf.  In  Exodus  zzi.  5,  6,  we 
read  that  if,  after  his  six  years'  service,  a  purchased  slave 
does  not  wish  to  be  free,  his  master  shall  "  bring  him  to  the 
door,  or  unto  the  door-post,  and  his  master  shall  bore  hia 
ear  throngh  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever." 
Commenting  on  this  ceremony  Knobel  says: — "In  the  modem 
East,  the  symbol  of  piercing  the  ears  is  mentioned  as  the 
mark  of  tlioee  who  are  dedicated,    ...    It  expresses  the 
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from  Isaiah  about  Sennaclierib: — ''This  is  the  word  that 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  concerning  him.  •  •  I  will  pat  my 
hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips/'  And  then 
add  the  &ct  that  in  Assyrian  scnlptures  are  represented 
prisoners  being  led  by  cords  attached  to  rings  throagh  their 
noses.  Do  we  not  see  a  kindred  filiation — conquest,  inci- 
dental marking  of  the  captive,  survival  of  the  mark  as 
diatinguishmg  Bubject  persons  ? 

§  860.  Jaws  can  be  taken  only  from  those  whose  lives  are 
taken.  There  are  the  teeth,  however  :  some  of  these  may 
be  extracted  as  trophies  without  seriously  decreasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  prisoner.  Hence  another  form  of 
mutilation. 

We  have  seen  that  teeth  of  slain  foes  are  worn  in 
Ashantee  and  in  South  America.  Now  if  teeth  are  taken 
as  trophies  from  captives  who  are  preserved  as  slaves,  loss 
of  them  must  become  a  mark  of  subjection.  Of  facts 
directly  showing  that  a  propitiatory  ceremony  hence  arises 
I  can  name  bat  one.  Among  mutilations  undergone  when 
a  king  or  chief  dies  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Ellis  names 
knocking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth :  an  alternative  being 
cutting  the  ears.  When  we  farther  read  in  Cook  that  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  knock  out  from  one  to  foar  of  the  front 
teeth,  showing  that  the  whole  popalation  becomes  marked 
by  these  repeated  mutilations  suffered  to  propitiate  the 
ghosts  of  dead  rulers — ^when  we  infer  that  in  propitiation  of 
a  mnch-dreaded  raler  deified  after  death,  not  only  those 
who  knew  him  may  sabmit  to  this  loss,  but  also  their  chil- 
dren subsequently  bom ;  we  see  how  the  practice,  becoming 
established,  may  survive  as  a  sacred  custom  when  its  mean- 
ing is  lost.  For  concluding  that  the  practice  has  this 
sacramental  nature,  there  are  the  further  reasons  derived 
from  the  fixing  of  the  age  for  the  operation,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  operator.  In  New  South  Wales  it  is  the 
Koradger  men,  or  priests,  who  perform  the  ceremony;  and 
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of  a  Bemi-domeBticated  Aastrslian,  Hsjgarth  writes  that  lie 
Baid  one  day,  "witb  a  look  of  importance,  that  he  must  go 
away  for  a  few  days,  as  he  had  grown  op  to  man's  estate, 
and  '  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  have  his  teeth  knocked 
out.'"  Various  African  races,  as  the  Batoka,  the  Dor, 
similarly  lose  two  or  more  of  their  front  teeth;  and 
habitually  the  loss  of  them  is  an  obligatory  rite.  But  the 
best  evidence  is  famished  by  the  ancient  Peruvians.  A 
tradition  amoiig  certain  of  them  was  that  the  conqneror 
Huayna  Ccapac,  finding  thero  disobedient,  "  made  a  law 
that  they  and  their  descendants  should  have  three  of  their 
front  teeth  pulled  out  in  each  jaw."  Another  tradition, 
naturally  derivable  from  the  last,  was  that  this  extraction  of 
teeth  by  fathers  from  their  children  was  "a  service  veiy 
acceptable  to  their  gods."  And  then,  as  happens  with 
other  mutilations  of  which  the  meaning  has  dropped  oat  of 
memory,  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  was  in  some 
parts  the  assigned  motive. 
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Ariharian  legends,  which,  nnliistoric  as  they  may  be,  yield 

good  evidence  respecting  the  manners  of  the  times  from 

which  they  descend,  we  read,  *'  Then  went  Arthur  to  Caer- 

leon ;  and  thither  came  messengers  from  King  Ryons,  who 

said,  '  Eleven  kings  have  done  me  homage,  and  with  their 

beards  I  have  trimmed  a  mantle.     Send  me  now  thy  beard, 

for  there  lacks  yet  one  to  the  finishing  of  my  mantle/  " 

Reasons   exist  for  the  belief  that  taking  an  enslaved 

captive's  hair,  began  with  the  smallest  practicable  divergence 

from  taking  the  dead  enemy^s  scalp ;  for  the  part  of  the 

hair  in  some  cases  given  in  propitiation,  and  in  other  cases 

worn  subject  to  a  master's  ownership,  answers  in  position 

to  the  scalp^lock.     The  tobe  yielded  up  by  the  tributary 

Fijians  was  a  kind  of  pigtail :   the  implication  being  that 

this  could  be  demanded  by,  and  therefore  belonged  to,  the 

superior.    Moreover,  among  the  Kalmucks, 

"  When  one  polls  anoUier  by  the  pigtail,  or  actually  tears  it  out, 
this  is  regarded  as  a  punishable  ofience,  because  the  pigtail  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  chief,  or  to  bo  a  sign  of  subjection  to  him.  If  it  is 
the  short  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  that  has  been  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  it  does  not  constitute  a  punishable  offence,  because  this  is 
considered  the  man's  own  hair  and  not  that  of  the  chief." 

And  then  I  may  add  the  statement  of  Williams,  that  the 

Tartar  conquerors  of  China  ordered  the  Chinese  '^  to  adopt 

the  national  Tartar  mode  of  shaving  the  front  of  the  head^ 

and  braiding  the  hair  in  a  long  queue,  as  a  sign  of  sub- 

mission.^'    Another  fact  presently  to  be  given  joins  with 

these  in  suggesting  that  a  vanquished  man,  not  killed  but 

kept  as  a  slave,  wore  his  scalp-lock  on  sufferance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  widely-prevalent  custom 

of  taking  the  hair  of  the  conquered,  either  with  or  without 

part  of  the  skin,  has  nearly  everywhere  resulted  in  the  asso* 

ciation  between  short  hair  and  slavery.      This  association 

existed   among  both   Greeks  and  Romans :    '^  the  slaves 

had  their  hair  cut  short  as  a  mark    of  servitude.''      We 

find  it  the  same  throughout  America.     '^  Socially  the  slave  is 

despised,   his   hair    is  cut   short,''  says   Bancroft  of  the 
42 
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Kootkas ;  and  "  the  pririlege  of  wearing  long  hair  waa  ligov- 
oual;  denied "  to  Carib  slaves  and  captives.  The  slareiy 
tliat  pnnisfaed  criminalitj  was  similarly  marked.  In  Nic^ 
ragaa,  "  a  thiaf  had  his  hair  cat  off  and  became  a  slave  to 
the  person  that  had  been  robbed  till  he  was  satiafied." 
Naturallj,  infliction  of  the  slave-badge  grew  into  a  panish- 
ment.  By  the  Central  Americans  a  sospeoted  adulterer 
"  was  stripped  and  his  hair  was  cut."  One  ancient 
Mexican  penalty  "  was  to  have  the  hair  cut  at  some  pnblio 
place."  And  daring  medisBval  times  in  Enrope  catting  of 
hair  was  a  punishment.  Of  coarse,  by  contrast,  long 

bair  became  a  distinction.  If  among  the  Chibchas  "  the 
greatest  afiront  that  could  be  pat  on  a  man  or  a  woman  was 
to  have  their  hair  cropped,"  the  aBsimilation  to  slaves  in 
appearance  was  tbe  reason:  the  hononrableness  of  long 
hair,  being  an  implication.  "  The  Itzaez  Indians,"  says 
Fancourt, "  wore  their  hair  as  long  as  it  woald  grow ;  indeed, 
it  is  a  most  difficnlt  thing  to  bring  tbe  Indians  to  cat  their 
hair.*'  Long  hair  shows  rank  among  the  Tongans :  none 
aitted   to  trcar  it  bnt  the  principal  people.     Sin 
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*  Neither  his  hair^  beard,  nor  nails  are  ever  [avowedly] 
eut,  so  tbat  his  sacred  person  may  not  be  mutilated :  "  such 
cutting  as  occurs  being  done  while  he  is  supposed  to  sleep. 

A.  paraUel  marking  of  divine  rank  may  be  noted  in 
passing.  Length  of  hair  being  significant  of  terrestrial 
dignity  becomes  significant,  too,  of  celestial  dignity.  The 
gods  of  various  peoples,  and  especially  the  great  gods,  are 
distinguished  by  their  flowing  beards  and  long  locks. 

Domestic  subordination  also,  in  many  cases  goes  along  with 
short  hair.  Under  low  social  conditions,  females  commonly 
bear  this  badge  of  slavery.  In  Samoa  the  women  wear 
the  hair  short  while  the  men  wear  it  long ;  and  among  other 
Malayo-Polynesians,  as  the  Tahitians  and  New  Zealanders, 
the  bice  contrast  occurs.  Similarly  with  the  Negprito  races. 
''In  New  Caledonia  the  chiefs  and  influential  men  wear 
their  hair  long.  .  •  •  The  women  all  crop  theirs  close  to 
the  very  ears.''  Cropped  heads  in  like  manner  distinguish 
the  women  of  Tanna,  of  Lifu,  of  Vate,  and  those  of  Tas- 
mania. A  kindred  mode  of  signifying  filial  sub- 
jection has  existed.  Sacrifice  of  hair  once  formed  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  in  Europe.  "  Charles  Martel 
sent  Pepin,  his  son,  to  Luithprand,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
that  he  might  cut  his  first  locks,  and  by  this  ceremony  hold 
for  the  fntnre  the  place  of  his  father ;"  and  Clovis,  to  make 
peace  with  Alaric,  proposed  to  become  his  adopted  son,  by 
offering  his  beard  to  be  cut  by  him. 

This  mutilation  simultaneously  came  to  imply  subjection 
to  dead  persons.  How  yielding  up  hair  to  the  dead  is 
originaUy  akin  to  yielding  up  a  trophy,  is  well  shown  by  the 
Dacotahs.  ''  The  men  shave  the  hair  off  their  heads,  except 
a  small  tnfb  on  the  top  [the  scalp-lockj,  which  they  suffer 
to  grow  and  wear  in  plaits  over  the  shoulders :  the  loss  of 
it  is  the  usual  sacrifice  at  the  death  of  near  relations."  That 
is,  they  go  as  near  as  may  be  to  surrendering  their  scalps 
to  the  dead.  The  meaning  is  again  seen  in  the  account 
given  of  tho  Caribs.    ''As  their  hair  thus  constituted  their 
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chief  prioe,  it  was  an  uneqnirocal  proof  of  the  aincerity  (rf 
their  sorrow,  when,  on  the  death  <^  a  Telation  or  friend, 
the;  cut  it  short  like  their  slaves  uid  captives."  Erery- 
where  the  tmcivilized  hare  kindred  forms.  Kor  was  it 
otherwise  with  the  ancient  historic  races.  By  the  Hebrewi 
making  "baldness  upon  their  heads"  was  practised  as  a 
funeral  rite,  aa  was  also  shaving  off  "the  oomer  of  tlieir 
beard."  Among  Qreeks  and  Romans,  "the  hair  was  cot 
close  in  monming."  In  Glreece  the  meaning  of  this  muti- 
lation was  recognized.  Potter  remarks,—"  we  find  Eleotra 
in  Bnripidee  finding  fault  with  Helena  for  sparing  her  locin, 
and  thereby  defrauding  the  dead;"  and  he  cites  the  state- 
ment that  this  sacrifice  of  hair  (sometimes  laid  apOQ  Ute 
grave)  was  "partly  to  render  the  ghost  of  the  deceased 
person  propitious."  A  significant  addition  mnst  be  made. 
"For  a  recent  death,  the  moaraer's  bead  was  shaved;  for 
an  offering  to  the  long  dead,  a  single  lock  was  cut  off." 

Naturally  if,  from  propitiation  of  the  dead,  some  of  whom 
become  deities,  there  grows  ap  religions  propitiation,  the 
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OTicli  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god.**  Sacrifice  of 
hair  was  an  act  of  worship  with  the  Hebrews  also.  We  are 
told  of  *'  fourscore  men,  having  their  beards  shaven,  and 
their  clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  themselves,  with  oflTerings 
and  incense  in  their  hand,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord ;''  and  Krehl  gives  sundry  kindred  facts  concerning 
the  Arabians.  Curious  modifications  of  the  practice  occurred 
in  ancient  Peru.  Small  sacrifices  of  hair  were  continual. 
"Another  oflFering,"  writes  d'Acosta,  is  "pulling  out  the 
eye-lashes  or  eye-brows  and  presenting  them  to  the  sun,  the 
hills,  the  combles,  the  winds,  or  whatever  they  are  in  fear 
of."  "  On  entering  the  temples,  or  when  they  were  already 
within  them,  they  put  their  hands  to  their  eyebrows  as  if 
they  would  pull  out  the  hairs,  and  then  made  a  motion  as  if 
they  were  blowing  them  towards  the  idol  :'*  a  good  instance 
of  the  abridgment  which  ceremonies  habitually  undergo. 

One  further  development  remains.  This  kind  of  sacrifice 
becomes  in  some  cases  a  social  propitiation.  Wreaths  of 
their  own  hair  plaited,  were  bestowed  upon  others  as  marks 
of  consideration  by  the  Tahitians.  In  France  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  it  was  usual  to  pluck  oat  a  few  hairs 
from  the  beard  on  approaching  a  superior,  and  present 
them ;  and  this  usage  was  occasionally  adopted  as  a  mark 
of  condescension  by  a  ruler,  as  when  Clovis,  gratified  by 
the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  gave  him  a  hair  from 
his  beard,  and  was  imitated  in  so  doing  by  his  followers. 
Afterwards  the  usage  had  its  meaning  obscured  by  abridg- 
ment. In  the  times  of  chivalry  one  mode  of  showing  respect 
was  to  tug  at  the  moustache. 

§  862.  Already,  when  treating  of  trophies,  and  when 
finding  that  those  of  the  phallic  class,  major  and  minor,  had 
the  same  meanings  as  the  rest,  the  way  was  opened  to 
explain  the  mutilations  next  to  be  dealt  with.  Wo  have 
seen  that  when  the  vanquished  were  not  killed  but  enslaved, 
it  became  imperative  that  the  taking  of  trophies  from  them 
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shonid  neither  end&nger  life  nor  be  bighlj  injanotu;  and 
that  hence  instead  of  jawsj  teeth  were  taken ;  instead  of 
hands,  fingers ;  instead  of  scalps,  hair.  Similarly  in  this 
case,  the  fatal  or  dangerons  mutihition  disappearing,  left 
only  snch  allied  mntilation  as  did  not  serionslj  or  at  all 
decrease  the  valne  of  the  enemy  as  a  servant. 

That  castration  was  initiated  by  trophy-taking  I  find  no 
direct  proof;  but  there  is  direct  proof  that  prisoners  are 
sometimes  treated  iu  a  way  which  trophy-taking  of  the 
implied  kind  would  entail.  The  ancient  Persians  nsed  to 
castrate  the  young  men  and  boys  of  their  vanquished 
enemies.  Of  Theobald,  Marquis  of  Spoleto,  we  read  in 
Gibbon  that  "  his  captives  .  .  .  were  ca.<itrated  without 
mercy."  For  thinking  that  there  was  once  an  enforced 
liacrifice  of  the  nature  indicated,  mado  to  a  conqueror,  there 
is  the  further  reason  that  we  find  a  parallel  sacrifice  made  to 
a  deity.  At  the  annual  festivals  of  the  Phrygian  goddess 
Amma  [Agdistis],  "it  was  the  custom  for  young  men  to 
make  themselves  eunuchs  with  a  sharp  shell,  crying  out  at 
the  same  time,  'Take  this,  Agdistis.'"     There  vraa  a  like 
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Balvador ;  and  we  meet  with  it  again  in  Australia.  Even 
apart  from  the  fact  tliat  their  monuments  show  the 
Egyptians  practised  it  from  early  times,  and  even  apart 
from  the  evidence  that  it  prevailed  among  Arab  peoples  at 
large,  these  proofs  that  circamcision  is  not  limited  to  region 
or  race,  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  current  theological 
interpretation.  They  sufficiently  dispose,  too,  of  another 
interpretation  not  uncommonly  given ;  for  a  general  survey 
of  the  facts  shows  us  that  while  the  usage  does  not  prevail 
among  the  most  cleanly  races  in  the  world,  it  is  common 
among  the  most  uncleanly  races.  Contrariwise,  the  facts 
taken  in  the  mass  are  congruous  with  the  general  theory 
thus  far  verified. 

It  was  shown  that  among   the  Abyssinians  the  trophy 
taken    by    circumcision    from  an  enemy's   dead  body,  is 
presented  by  each  warrior  to  his  chief;  and  that  all  such 
trophies    taken  after  a    battle  are    eventually   presented 
to  the  king.      If  the  vanquished  enemies  instead  of  being 
killed   are  made  slaves;    and  if    the  warriors    who  have 
vanquished  them   continue    to  present   the    usual   proofs 
of  their  prowess;    there  must  arise  the   circumcision  of 
Uving  captives,  who  thereby  become  marked  as  subjugated 
persons.     A  further  result  is  obvious.     As  the  chief  and 
the  king  are  propitiated  by  bringing  them  these  trophies 
taken  from  their  foes ;  and  as  the  primitive  belief  is  that  a 
dead  man's  ghost  is  pleased  by  whatever  pleased  the  man 
when  alive;  there  will  naturally  follow  a  presentation  of 
such  trophies  to  the  ghost  of  the  departed  ruler.    And  then 
in  a    highly  militant    society    governed    by    a  divinely- 
descended  despot,  who  requires  all  his  subjects  to  bear  this 
badge  of  servitude,  and  who,  dying,  has  his  dreaded  ghost 
anxiously  propitiated ;  we  may  expect  that  the  presentation 
to  the  king  of  these  trophies  taken  from  enslaved  enemies, 
will  develop  into  the  ofiering  to  the  god  of  like  trophies 
taken  from  each  generation  of  male  citizens  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  slavery  to  him.     Hence,  when  Movers 
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sajB  tbat  among  the  FhceniciaTis  circnmcision  was  "a  sign 
of  consecration  to  Saturn,"  and  when  proof  is  given  that  of 
old  the  people  of  San  Salvador  circumcised  "in  the  Jewish 
manner,  offering  the  blood  to  an  idol,"  we  are  shown  just 
the  result  to  be  anticipated  as  eventually  arising. 

That  this  inteq^retation  applies  to  the  custom  as  mad« 
known  in  the  Bible,  is  clear.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modem  Abyssiuians,  practised 
the  form  of  trophy-taking  which  necessitates  this  mntilation 
of  the  dead  enemy ;  and  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other, 
it  follows  that  the  vanquished  enemy  not  slain  but  made 
prisoner,  will  by  this  mutilation  be  marked  as  a  subject 
person.  That  circumcision  was  among  the  Hebrewu  the 
stamp  of  subjection,  all  the  evidence  proves.  On  learning 
that  among  existing  Bedouins,  the  only  conception  of  God 
is  that  of  a  powerful  living  ruler,  the  sealing  by  circumcision 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham  becomes  a 
comprehensible  ceremony.  There  is  famished  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  tbat  in  consideration  of  a  territory  to  be  received, 
this  mutilation,  unijergonc  by  Abraham,  implied  that  ' 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mattathias  and  his  friends,  rebelling 
against  foreign  rule  and  worship,  are  said  to  have  gone 
**  round  aboat,  and  pulled  down  the  altars :  and  what 
children  soever  they  found  within  the  coast  of  Israel 
nncircnmcised,  those  they  circumcised  valiantly.*'  Moreover 
Hyrcanus,  having  subdued  the  Idumeans,  made  them  submit 
to  circumcision ;  and  Aristobulus  similarly  imposed  the  mark 
on  the  conquered  people  of  Iturea. 

Quite  congruous  are  certain  conyerse  facts.  Tooitonga  (the 
great  divine  chief  of  Tonga)  is  not  circumcised,  as  all  the 
other  men  are  :  being  unsubordinated,  he  does  not  bear  the 
badge  of  subordination.  And  with  this  I  may  join  a  case 
in  which  whole  tribes  belonging  to  a  race  ordinarily  prac- 
tising  circumcision,  are  uncircumcised  where  they  are 
unsubordinated.  Naming  some  wild  Berbers  in  Morocco  as 
thus  distinguished,  Rohlfs  says,  ^'  these  uncircumcised  tribes 
inhabit  the  Bif  mountains.  •  •  .  All  the  Bif  mountaineers 
eat  wild  boar,  in  spite  of  the  Koran  law.** 

§  863.  Besides  mutilations  entailing  some  loss  of  flesh, 
bone,  skin,  or  hair,  there  are  mutilations  which  do  not 
imply  a  deduction;  at  least — ^not  a  permanent  one.  Of 
these  we  may  take  first,  one  which  sacrifices  a  liquid  part 
of  the  body  though  not  a  solid  part. 

Bleeding  as  a  mutilation  has  an  origin  akin  to  the  origins 
of  other  mutilations.  Did  we  not  find  that  some  uncivi- 
lized tribes,  as  the  Samoyedes,  drink  the  warm  blood  of 
animals— did  we  not  find  among  existing  cannibals,  such  as 
the  Fijians,  proofs  that  savages  drink  the  blood  of  still- 
living  human  victims ;  it  would  seem  incredible  that  from 
taking  the  blood  of  a  vanquished  enemy  was  derived  the 
ceremony  of  offering  blood  to  a  ghost  and  to  a  god.  But 
when  to  accounts  of  horrors  like  these  we  join  accounts  of 
kindred  ones  which  savages  commit,  such  as  that  among 
the  Amaponda  Kaffirs  '^  it  is  usual  for  the  ruling  chief,  on 
his  accession  to  the  government,  to  be  washed  in  the  blood 
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of  »  Bear  relatire,  generally  a  brother,  who  is  put  to  cleatb 
on  the  occasion ;"  and  when  we  infer  that  before  cdvilization 
arose  the  sanguinary  tastes  and  nsages  now  exceptional 
were  probably  general;  we  may  suspect  that  from  the 
drinking  of  blood  by  conquering  caambals  there  arose  some 
kinds  of  blood-offerings — at  any  rate,  offerings  of  blood  taken 
from  immolated  victims.  Possibly  some  offerings  of  blood 
from  the  bodies  of  living  persons  are  to  be  thos  accounted 
for.  Sot  those  which  are  not,  are  explicable  as  arising 
from  the  practice  of  establishing  a  saci-ed  bond  between 
living  persons  by  partaking  of  each  other's  blood :  the 
derived  conception  being  that  those  who  give  some  of  their 
blood  to  the  ghost  of  a  man  just  dead  and  lingering  near, 
effect  with  it  a  union  which  on  the  one  side  implies  sab- 
mission,  and  on  the  other  side  friendliness. 

On  this  hypothesis  we  have  a  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
self-bleeding  as  a  funeral  rite,  not  among  existing  savages 
only,  but  among  ancient  and  partially -civilized  peoples — 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Huns,  the  Turks.  We  are 
shown  how   there   arise  kindred  rites  as  permanent  pro- 
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Foster^  Agent  Greneral  for  New  Soath  Wales,  wrifces  to 
me  that  he  has  seen  an  Australian  mother  on  meeting  her 
son  after  an  interval  of  six  months,  gash  her  face  with  a 
pointed  stick  **  until  the  blood  streamed/' 

§  364.  Cuts  leave  scars.  If  the  blood-offerings  which 
entail  them  are  made  by  relatives  to  the  departed  spirit  of 
an  ordinary  person,  these  scars  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
permanent  significance ;  but  if  they  are  made  in  propitia- 
tion of  a  deceased  chief,  not  by  his  relatives  alone  but  by 
unrelated  members  of  the  tribe  who  stood  in  awe  of  him 
and  fear  his  ghost,  then,  like  other  mutilations,  they 
become  signs  of  subjection.  The  Huns  who  ''  at  the  burial 
of  Attila,  cut  their  faces  with  hollow  wounds,'^  in  common 
with  the  Turks  who  did  the  like  at  royal  funerals,  thus 
inflicted  on  themselves  marks  which  thereafter  distiuguished 
them  as  servants  of  their  respective  rulers.  So,  too,  did  the 
Lacedasmonians  who,  ''when  their  king  died,  had  a  bar- 
barous custom  of  meeting  in  vast  numbers,  where  men, 
women,  and  slaves,  all  mixed  together,  tore  the  flesh  from 
their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles  ...  to  gratify  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.''  Such  customs  are  likely  sometimes  to 
have  further  results.  With  the  apotheosis  of  a  notable 
king  whose  conquests  gave  him  the  character  of  founder 
of  the  nation,  marks  of  this  kind,  borne  not  by  his  con- 
temporary followers  only  but  imposed  by  them  on  their 
children,  may  become  national  marks. 

That  the  scars  caused  by  blood-lettings  at  funerals  are 
recognized  as  binding  to  the  dead  those  who  bear  them, 
and  do  develop  in  the  way  alleged,  we  have  good  evidence. 
The  command  in  Leviticus,  ''ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings 
in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you,'' 
shows  us  the  usage  in  that  stage  at  which  the  scar  left  by 
sacrifice  of  blood  is  still  a  sign  partly  of  family  subordination 
and  partly  of  other  subordination.  And  Scandinavian  tradi- 
tions show  as  a  stage  at  which  the  scar  betokens  allegiance 
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either  to  an  nnspeciGed  SDperDatnr&l  being,  or  to  a  deceased 
ruler  who  has  become  a  god.  Odin,  "  when  he  was  near  ha 
death,  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  o£  a  spearj" 
and  Niort  "  before  he  died  made  himself  he  marked  for 
Odin  with  the  spear-poInt/' 

It  is  probable  that  scars  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  thus 
coming  to  express  loyalty  to  a  deceased  father,  or  s  deceased 
ruler,  or  a  god  derived  from  him,  initiate  among  other  dis- 
figurements those  we  chiss  as  tattooing.  Lacerations,  end 
the  traces  they  leave,  are  certain  to  take  diflferent  forms 
in  different  pkces.  The  Andaman  Islanders  "  tattoo 
by  incising  the  skin  .  .  .  without  inserting  coloming 
matter,  the  cicatrix  being  whiter  than  the  sonnd  skin." 
Some  natives  of  Australia  have  ridges  raised  on  this  or  that 
part  of  the  body ;  while  others  brand  themselves.  In  Tanna 
the  people  make  elevated  scars  on  their  arms  and  chests. 
And  Burton,  in  his  Abeokuta,  says — "  the  skin  patterns 
were  of  every  variety,  from  the  diminutive  prick  to  the 
great  gash  and   the  large  boil-like  lumps    ...    In  this 
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where  it  is  painted  on  the  body,  is  thus  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  disloyalty,  equally  will  it  be  so  when  the  mark  is  one 
that  has  arisen  from  modified  lacerations ;  and  such  refusal 
will  be  tantamount  to  rebellion  where  the  mark  signifies 
descent  from,  and  submission  to,  some  great  father  of  the. 
race.     Hence  such  facts  as  the  following : — '^  All  these  In- 
dians "  says  Cieza  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  '^  wear  certain 
marks  by  which  they  are  known,  and  which  were  used  by 
'^  their  ancestors/'    *'  Both  sexes  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
hare  a  particular  mark  (tattooed)  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  district  in  which,  or  the  chief  under  whom,  they  lived/'* 
That  a  special  form  of  tattooing  becomes  a  tribal  mark  in 
the  way  suggested,  we  hare,  indeed,  some  direct  evidence. 
Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  funeral  rites  at  the  death 
of  a  chief,  such  as  knocking  out  teeth,  cutting  the  ears,  &c., 
one  is  tattooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue.     Here  we  see  this 
mutilation  becoming  the  sign  of  allegiance  to  a  ruler  who 
has  died;  and  then,  when  the   deceased  raler,  unusually 
distinguished,  is  apotheosized,  the  tattoo  mark  becomes  the 
sign   of    obedience   to    him    as   a  deity.     *'  With   several 
Eastern  nations/'  says  Grimm,  ''it  was  a  custom  to  mark 
oneself  by  a  burnt  or  incised  sign  as  adherent  to  a  certain 
worship."      It  was  thus  with  the  Hebrews.      Remembering 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  mark  themselves  for  the  dead, 
we  shall  see  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy — 
*'They  have  corrupted  themselves,  the  spot  is  not  the  spot 
of  his  children :  they  are  a  perverse  and   crooked   gene- 
ration."    And  that  such  contrasted  spots  were  understood 
in  later  times  to  imply  the  service  of  different  deities,  is 
suggested  by  passages  in  Revelations,   where  an  angel  is 
described  as   ordering  delay  ''till    we    have    sealed    the 

*  While  this  diapter  ia  standing  in  type,  I  have  cone  upon  a  passage  in 
Banooft,  eoBoenung  the  Indians  of  the  Istbmas  of  Darien  folly  rerifying 
Ike  generml  intcrprotation  given.  He  sajrs  : — ^*  Every  principal  man  retained  a 
muDber  of  prisoners  as  bondsmen  ;  they  •  .  .  were  branded  or  tattooed  with 
llie  partienlar  mark  of  the  owner  on  the  face  or  arm,  or  had  one  of  their 
Imat  teeUi  eztractedL* 
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serv&ata  of  onr  God  in  tlieir  forelieadB,''  and  where  "an 
hundred  and  forty  and  fonr  thonsand,  hating  his  Father'a 
name  irritten  in  their  foreheads/'  ore  described  aa  standing 
on  Monnt  Sion  while  an  angel  proclaims  that,  "  If  any  man 
worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receire  bis  mark  in 
bis  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God."  Even  now  "  this  practice  of 
markmg  religious  tokens  upon  the  hands  and  arms  is  almost 
unirersal  among  the  Arabs,  of  all  sects  and  classes."  More- 
over "  Christians  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  and  Earopean 
sailors,  were  long  in  the  habit  of  marking,  by  means  of 
punctares  and  a  black  dye,  their  armo  and  other  members 
of  the  body  with  the  sign  of  the  crucifix,  or  the  image  of 
the  Virgin ;  the  Mahommedans  mark  them  with  the  name 
of  Allah."  So  that  among  advanced  races,  these  skin- 
mntilstions  still  have  meanings  like  those  given  to  them  in 
ancient  Mexico,  where,  when  a  child  was  dedicated  to 
Quetzalcohnatl  "  the  priest  made  a  slight  cut  with  a  knife 
on  its  breast,  as  a  sign  that  it  belonged  to  the  cult  and 
service  of  the  god,"  and  like  those  now  given  to  them  in  parts 
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lliat  an  untattooed  race  Having  been  conquered  by  one 
which  practised  tattooing^  the  presence  of  these  markings 
became  associated  with  social  snpremacy. 

A  fnrtfaer  cause  exists  for  this  conflict  of  meanings. 
There  remains  to  be  named  a  species  of  skin-mutilation 
having  another  origin  and  difierent  implication. 

§  S65.  Besides  scars  resulting  from  lacerations  made  in 
propitiating  dead  relatives^  dead  chiefs^  and  deities^  there 
are  scars  residting  from  wounds  received  in  battje.  All  the 
world  over,  these  are  held  in  honour  and  displayed  with 
pride.  The  sentiment  associated  with  them  among  our- 
selres  in  past  times,  is  indicated  in  Shakespeare  by  sundry 
references  to  ''  such  as  boasting  shew  their  scars.''  Lafeu 
says — "  a  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery  of 
honour;"  and  Henry  V.  foretells  of  an  old  soldier  that 
"  then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  shew  his  scars.'' 

Animated  as  are  savages  in  still  higher  degrees  than 
civilized  by  the  feelings  thus  indicated,  what  may  be 
expected  to  result  ?  Will  not  anxiety  to  get  honour  some- 
times lead  to  the  making  of  scars  artificially?  We  have 
evidence  that  it  does.  A  Bechuana  priest  makes  a  long  cut 
in  the  skin  from  the  thigh  to  the  knee  of  each  warrior  who 
has  slain  a  man  in  battle.  The  Bachapin  Kaffirs  have  a 
kindred  usage.  Among  the  Damaras,  "for  every  wild 
animal  that  a  young  man  destroys,  his  father  makes  four 
small  incisions  on  the  front  of  the  son's  body  as  marks  of 
honour  and  distinction."  And  then  Tuckey,  speaking  of 
certain  Congo  people  who  make  scars,  says  that  this  is 
"principally  done  with  the  idea  of  rendering  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  women  : "  a  motive  which  is  intelligible  if 
such  scars  originally  passed  for  scars  got  in  war,  and  imply- 
ing bravery.  Again,  we  read  that  "  the  Itzaex  Indians  [in 
Yucatan]  have  handsome  faces,  though  some  of  them  were 
marked  with  lines  as  a  sign  of  courage."  Facts 

fiumished  by  other  American  tribes,  suggest  that  the  inflio* 
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tion  of  torture  on  reaching  marturitf,  originated  from  tiie 
habit  of  making  scars  artificially  in  imitation  of  scara  be* 
queathed  by  battle.  If  self-injnry  to  avoid  serrioe  in  war 
has  been  not  infrequent  among  the  cowardly,  we  may 
infer  that  among  the  conrageoas  who  had  received  no 
wounds,  self-injniy  might  be  not  infrequent,  where  there 
was  gained  by  it  that  character  desired  above  everything. 
The  reputation  achieved  might  make  the  practice,  at  first 
eecret  and  exceptional,  gradnally  more  common  and  at 
length  general ;  until,  finally,  public  opinion,  vented  against 
those  who  did  not  follow  it,  made  the  nsage  peremptory. 
And  on  reading  that  among  the  Abipones,  "  boys  of  seven 
years  old  pierce  their  little  arms  in  imitation  of  their 
parents,  and  display  plenty  of  wounds,"  we  are  shown  the 
rise  of  a  feeling,  and  a  consequent  practice,  which,  growing, 
may  end  in  a  system  of  initiatory  tortures  at  manhood. 
Though  when  the  scars,  being  borne  by  all,  are  no  loiter 
distinctive,  discipline  in  endurance  comes  to  be  the  reason 
given  for  inflicting  them,  this  cannot  have  been  the 
iginal  renson.     Primitivo  men.  improvi:3Gnt  in  all  v 
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parallel  reason  for  preserying  a  part  cut  from  one  whom  he 
has  enslaved :  both  he  and  the  slave  think  that  he  so  obtains 
a  power  to  inflict  injury.  Remembering  that  the  sorcerer's 
first  step  is  to  procure  some  hair  or  nail-parings  of  his 
victim^  or  else  some  piece  of  his  dress  pervaded  by  that 
odour  which  is  identified  with  his  spirit ;  it  appears  to  be 
a  necessary  corollary  that  the  master  who  keeps  by  him  a 
slave's  toothy  a  joint  from  his  little  finger^  or  even  a  lock  of 
his  hair^  thereby  retains  a  power  of  delivering  him  over  to 
the  sorcerer,  who  may  bring  on  him  one  or  other  fearful 
evil — torture  by  demons,  disease,  death. 

The  subjugated  man  is  consequeatly  made  obedient  by  a  ^ 
dread  akin  to  that  which  Caliban  expresses  of  Prosperous 
magically-inflicted  torments. 

t 

§  367.  The  evidence  that  mutilation  of  the  living  has 
been  a  sequence  of  trophy-taking  from  the  slain,  is  thus 
abundant  and  varied.  Taking  the  trophy  implies  victory 
carried  to  the  death ;  and  the  derived  practice  of  cutting 
off  a  part  from  a  prisoner  implies  subjugation  of  him. 
Eventually  the  voluntary  surrender  of  such  a  part  expresses 
submission ;  and  becomes  a  propitiatory  ceremony  because 
it  does  this. 

Hands  are  cut  off  from  dead  enemies ;  and,  answering  to 
this,  besides  some  identical  mutilations  of  criminals^  we 
have  the  cutting  off  of  fingers  or  portions  of  fingers,  to 
pacify  living  chiefs,  deceased  persons,  and  gods.  Noses  are 
among  the  trophies  taken  from  slain  foes ;  and  we  have  loss 
of  noses  inflicted  on  captives,  on  slaves,  on  transgressors  of 
certain  kinds.  Ears  are  brought  back  from  the  battle-field ; 
and  occasionally  they  are  cut  off  from  prisoners,  felons, 
or  slaves;  while  there  are  peoples  among  whom  pierced 
ears  mark  the  servant  or  the  subject.  Jaws  and  teeth, 
too,  are  trophies ;  and  teeth,  in  some  cases  knocked  out  in 
propitiation  of  a  dead  chief,  are,  in  various  other  cases, 
knocked  out  by  a  priest   as    a   quasi- religious  ceremony^ 
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Scalps  are  taken  fi-om  killed  enemies,  and  sometimes  Hitar 
hair  is  nsed  to  decorate  a  victor's  dress;  and  then  come 
varioiiB  sequences.  Here  the  enslaved  have  tlieir  beads 
cropped;  here  scalp-locks  are  -worn  subject  to  a  cbiePa 
ownership,  and  occasionally  demanded  in  sign  of  submis- 
sion ;  while,  elsewhere,  men  sacrifice  their  beards  to  their 
miers :  unshorn  hair  being  thus  rendered  a  mark  of 
rank.  Among  numerous  peoples,  hair  is  sacrificed  to 
propitiate  the  ghosts  of  relatives ;  whole  tribes  cut  it  off  on 
the  deaths  of  their  chiefs  or  kings ;  and  it  is  yielded  up  to 
express  subjection  to  deities.  Occasionally  it  is  offered  to 
a  living  superior  in  token  of  respect;  and  this  complimen- 
tary offering  is  extended  to  others.  Similarly  with  genital 
mutilations:  there  is  a  like  taking  of  certain  parts 
from  slain  enemies  and  from  living  prisoners ;  and  there  is 
a  presentation  of  them  to  kings  and  to  gods.  Self-bleeding, 
initiated  partly,  perhaps,  by  cannibalism,  bat  more  exten- 
sively by  the  mutual  giving  of  blood  in  pledge  of  loyalty, 
enters  into  several  ceremonies  expressing  subordination : 
we  find  it  occurring  in  propitiation  of  ghosts  and  of  gods. 
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oaths  of  fealty  and  pious  self -dedications.  Moreover^  being 
acknowledgments  of  submission  to  a  ruler^  visible  or 
invisible^  they  enforce  authority  by  making  conspicuous 
the  extent  of  his  sway.  And  where  they  signify  class- 
subjection,  as  well  as  where  they  show  the  subjugation 
of  criminals,  they  further  strengthen  the  regulative  agency. 
If  mutilations  originate  as  alleged,  some  connexion  must 
exist  between  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried  and  the 
social  type.  On  grouping  the  facts  as  presented  by  fifty* 
two  peoples,  the  connexion  emerges  with  as  much  clearness 
as  can  be  expected.  In  the  first  place,  since  muti- 

lation originates  with  conquest  and  resulting  aggregation, 
it  is  inferable  that  simple  societies,  however  savage,  will  be 
less  characterized  by  it  than  the  larger  savage  societies 
compounded  out  of  such,  and  less  than  even  semi-civi- 
lized societies.  This  proves  to  be  true.  Of  peoples  who 
form  simple  societies  that  practice  mutilation  either  not  at 
all  or  in  slight  forms,  I  find  eleven — Fuegians,  Yeddahs^ 
Andamanese,  Dyaks,  Todas,  Gonds,  Santals,  Bodo  and 
Dhimals,  Mishmis,  Kamstchadales,  Snake  Indians;  and 
these  are  characterized  throughout  either  by  absence  of 
chieilainship,  or  by  chieftainship  of  an  unsettled  kind. 
Meanwhile,  of  peoples  who  mutilate  little  or  not  at  all,  I 
find  but  two  in  the  class  of  uncivilized  compound  societies ; 
of  which  one,  the  Kirghiz,  is  characterized  by  a  wandering 
life  that  makes  subordination  difiicult ;  and  the  other,  the 
Iroquois,  had  a  republican  form  of  government.  Of  societies 
practising  mutilations  that  are  moderate,  the  simple  bear  a 
decreased  ratio  to  the  compound :  of  the  one  class  there  are 
ten — Tasmanians,  Tannese,  New  Guinea  people,  Karens, 
Nagas,  Ostyaks,  Esquimaux,  Chinooks,  Comanches,  Chip- 
pewayans;  while  of  the  other  class  there  are  five — New 
Zealanders,  East  Africans,  Khonds,  Kukis,  Kalmucks.  And 
of  these  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  one  class  the 
simple  headship,  and  in  the  other  class  the  compound  head- 
ship, is  unstable.    On  coming  to  the  sooieties  distinguished 
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by  severer  mutilations,  ire  find  these  relstiona  reTersed. 
Among  the  simple  I  can  name  but  three— the  New  Cale* 
donians  (among  whom,  however,  the  severer  mntUatioa  u 
not  general),  the  Bushmen  (who  ore  believed  to  have  lapsed 
from  a,  higher  social  etate),  and  the  Australians  (who  have, 
I  believe,  similarly  lapsed) ;  while,  among  the  componnd, 
twenty-one  may  be  named — Fijians,  Sandwich  Islanders, 
Tahitians,  Tongaos,  Ssmoans,  Javans,  Snmatrans,  Malagasy, 
Hottentots,  Damaraa,  Bechuanas,  KaSirs,  Congo  people. 
Coast  Negroes,  Inland  Negroes,  Dahomans,  Ashantees, 
Falahs,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  Dacotabs.  In  the 

second  place,  social  consolidation  being  habitnally  effected 
by  conquest,  and  compound  and  doubly-componnd  societies 
being  therefore,  during  early  stages,  militant  in  their  acts- 
vities  and  types  of  stmctnre,  it  follows  that  the  connexion 
of  the  custom  of  mntilation  with  the  size  of  the  society  is 
indirect,  while  that  with  its  type  is  direct.  And  this  the 
facts  show  us.  If  we  put  side  by  side  those  societies  which 
are  most  unlike  in  respect  of  the  practice  of  mntilation,  we 
find  them  to  bo  those  which  ai^e  most  unlike  as  beiiigwholl 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  HI. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  in  April,  1882,  Dr.  E.  B,  Tylor 
delivered  a  lectare  on  "The  Stndj  of  Cnstoms,"  (aftei*wards 
published  in  MacmiUan^s  Magazine  for  May,  1882),  which  was 
primarily  an  attack  on  this  work. 

One  of  the  objections  he  made  concerns  the  interpretation  of 
scars  and  tatooings  as  having  originated  in  ofEerings  of  blood  to 
the  dead ;  and  as  becoming,  by  consequence,  marks  of  subordina- 
tion to  them,  and  afterwards  of  other  subordination.    He  says : — 

**  Now  the  qoestion  here  is  not  to  detennine  whether  all  this  is  imaginable  or 
poesible,  bnt  what  the  eTidenoe  is  of  its  haying  actoallj  happened.  The 
Levitical  law  is  quoted, '  Ye  shall  not  make  anj  cuttings  in  jonr  flesh  for  the 
dead,  nor  print  any  marks  npon  yon.*  This  Mr.  Spencer  takes  as  good  evidence 
that  the  catting  of  the  flesh  at  uie  foneral  develops  into  a  mark  of  subjection.'* 

But  Dr.  Tylor  ignores  the  fact  that  I  have  referred  to  the 
Huns,  the  Turks,  the  Lacedadmonians,  as  following  customs  such 
as  Leviticus  interdicts  (besides  eight  cases  of  like  lacerations, 
leaving  marks,  in  §  89).  Nor  does  he  hint  that  there  are  unci  ted 
cases  of  like  meaning :  instance  the  ancient  Scythians,  among 
whom,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  71)^  each  man  in  presence  of  a 
king's  corpse,  ''makes  a  cut  all  round  his  arm,  lacerates  bis 
forehead  and  his  nose,  and  thrusts  an  arrow  through  his  left 
band ;"  or  instance  some  modem  Australians,  who,  says  Grrey, 
on  the  authority  of  Bussel,  '*  placed  the  corpse  beside  the  grave, 
and  gashed  their  thighs,  and  at  the  flowing  of  the  blood  they 
all  said — *  I  have  brought  blood  '  "  (p.  332).  Not  only  does  Dr, 
Tylor  lead  readers  to  suppose  that  the  evidence  I  have  taken 
from  Leviticus  is  unsupported  by  like  evidence  elsewhere  derived, 
but  he  passes  over  the  fact  that  this  form  of  bodily  mutilation 
is  associated  by  me  with  other  forms,  similarly  originating  and 
having  similar  sequences.  He  omits  te  say  that  I  have  named 
fonr  peoples  among  whom  amputated  fingers  are  offered  in 
propitiation  of  the  dead ;  two  among  whom  they  are  given  in 
propitiation  of  a  god  ;  and  one — the  ferocious  Fijians — among 
whom  living  persons  also  are  propitiated  by  sacrificed  fingers ; 
and  that  I  have  joined  this  last  with  the  usage  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  whom  amputated  thumbs  and  tees  marked  conquered 
men,  and  hence  became  signs  of  subordination.  He  did  not 
tell  his  hearers  that,  as  mutilations  entailed  by  trophy-taking,  I 
have  named  the  losses  of  hands,  feet,  parts  of  the  ears  and  nose, 
and  parte  of  the  genital  organs;  and  have  shown  that  habitually, 
the  resulting  marks  have  come  to  signify  subjection  to  powerful 
persons,  living  or  dead.  Concerning  all  this  direct  and  indirect 
support  of  my  inference  he  is  silent ;  and  he  thus  produces  the 
impression  that  it  is  almost  baseless.  Moreover,  in  contesting  the 
conclusion  that  tateoing  was  derived  from  lacerations  at  funeralsp 
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he  leaves  it  to  be  auppoeed  th&t  this  is  a  mere  guess :  sajing 
nothing  of  m^  qnolAtion  from  Burton  to  the  effect  that  these 
skin-mntilationB  show  all  gradations  from  large  gashes  to 
diminutive  pricks,  and  sayine  nothing  of  the  instances  I  have 
given  in  which  a  tatoo-mark  signifies  subjection  to  a  raltr, 
human  or  divine.  And  then,  after  asserting  that  of  "  cogent  proitf 
there  is  simply  none,"  he  inadvertently  fumiahes  a  proof  of 
considerable  Gc^ency — the  fact  that  by  lines  of  tatooing  joined  to 
it,  the  X)  branded  on  deserters  was  often  changed  by  them  into 
the  handle  of  a  sword  :  a  decorative  skin-mark  was  derived  &om 
a  skin  mark  that  was  not  decorative. 

Mv  inference  that  the  cropping  of  the  hair  of  felons  is  a  sur- 
vivfd,  is  supported  by  more  evidence  than  that  given  in  the  text. 
Dr.  Tylor,  however,  prefers  to  regard  it  as  an  entirely  modem 
regulation  to  insure  cleanlinees  :  ignoring  the  truth,  illustrated 
by  himself,  that  usages  often  survive  after  their  original  purpose 
has  been  forgotten,  and  are  then  misinterpreted. 

The  remaining  three  errors  alleged  (whjch  are  all  incidental, 
and,  if  substantiated,  would  leave  tiia  main  propoaitionB  un- 
shaken) concern  chaptors  that  follow.  One  only  of  them  is,  I 
think,  established.  Good  reason  is  given  for  dissenting  from 
my  intorpretation  of  the  colours  used  in  different  countries  for 
mourning  Qtn  interpretation  not  embodied  in  the  KKOment  of 
Chaptor  Tl,  bnt  merely  appended  as  a  noto,  which,  in  this 
edition,  I  have  changed),  l^ll;  other  two,  concerning  the  wearing 
of   two   swords    by    upjier-cla-ss    Japanese,    and    the    i 
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§  868.  Trayellen^  coming  in  oontaot  witli  strange  peoples, 
habitoAlIy  propitiate  them  by  gifts.  Two  results  are  acliieved. 
Gratification  caosed  by  the  worth  of  the  thing  given,  tends 
to  beget  a  friendly  mood  in  the  person  approached ;  and 
there  is  a  tacit  expression  of  the  donor's  desire  to  please, 
which  has  a  like  effect.  It  is  from  the  last  of  these  that 
gift-making  as  a  ceremony  proceeds. 

The  alliance  between  mntilations  and  presents — ^between 
offering  a  part  of  the  body  and  offering  something  else — ^is 
well  shown  by  a  statement  respecting  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians; which  also  shows  how  present-making  becomes  a 
propitiatory  act,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  thing  presented. 
Describing  people  who  carry  burdens  over  the  high  passes, 
Grarcilasso  says  they  unload  themselves  on  the  top,  and  then 
severally  say  to  the  god  Pachacamac,— > 

** '  I  give  thanks  that  this  has  been  carried/  and  in  making  an  offer- 
ing they  palled  a  hair  oat  of  their  eyebrows,  or  took  the  herb  called 
juca  from  their  mouths,  as  a  gift  of  the  most  precious  things  they  had. 
l>r  if  there  was  nothing  better,  they  offered  a  small  stick  or  piece  of 
straw,  or  eren  a  piece  of  stone  or  earth.  There  were  great  heaps  of 
these  offerings  at  the  summits  of  passes  over  the  mountains." 

Though,  coming  in  this  unfamiliar  form,  these  offerings  of 

parts  of  themselves,  or  of  things  they  prized,  or  of  worthless 

things,  seem  strange,  they  will  seem  less  strange  on  remem* 

bering  that  at  tne  foot  of  a  wayside  crucifix  in  France,  may 
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any  day  be  Been  a  heap  of  small  crosaes,  severaDy  made  iit 
two  bits  of  lath  nailed  together.  Intrinsically  of  no  more 
value  than  these  strawsj  sticks,  and  stones  the  Peravians 
oCTered,  they  similarly  force  on  oar  attention  the  troth  that 
the  act  of  presentation  passes  into  a  ceremony  expressing 
the  wish  to  conciUate.  How  natural  is  this  snbstitntion  of 
a  nominal  giving  for  a  real  giving,  where  a  real  giving  is 
impracticable,  we  are  shown  even  by  intelligent  animals.  A. 
retriever,  accustomed  to  please  his  master  by  fetching  killed 
birds,  &c.,  will  fall  into  the  habit  at  other  times  of  fetching 
things  to  show  bis  desire  to  please.  On  first  seeing  in  the 
morning  some  one  he  is  friendly  with,  he  will  add  to  hig 
demonstrations  of  joy,  the  seeking  and  bringing  in  lu8 
month  a  dead  leaf,  a  twig,  or  any  small  available  objeot 
tying  near.  And,  while  serving  to  show  the  natnml  genesis 
of  this  propitiatory  ceremony,  his  behavionr  serves  also  to 
show  how  deep  down  there  begins  the  process  of  symboliza- 
tion ;  and  how,  at  the  ontset,  the  symbolio  act  is  as  near  s 
repetition  of  the  act  symbolized  as  circnmstanoea  allow. 
Prepared  as  we  thna  ara  to  trace  the  development  of  gift- 
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American  races  which  in  past  times  reached,  nnder  despotic 
goTemments,  considerable  degrees  of  civilization*  Torqae- 
mada  writes  that  in  Mexico,  ''  when  any  one  goes  to  salute 
the  lord  or  king,  he  takes  with  him  flowers  and  gifts/'  Of 
the  Chibchas  we  read  that  '*  when  they  brought  a  present 
in  order  to  negotiate  or  speak  with  the  cskzique  (for  no  one 
went  to  visit  him  withoat  bringing  a  gift),  they  entered 
with  the  head  and  body  bent  downwards/'  Among  the 
Yucatanese,  ''when  there  was  hunting  or  fishing  or  salt- 
carrying,  they  always  gave  a  part  to  the  lord/'  Peoples  of 
other  types,  as  the  Malayo-Polynesians,  living  in  kindred 
stages  of  social  progress  under  the  undisputed  sway  of 
chie&,  exemplify  this  same  custom.  Speaking  of  things 
bartered  to  the  Tahitian  populace  for  food,  native  cloth,  &c., 
Porster  says — **  However,  we  found  that  after  some  time  all 
this  acquired  wealth  flowed  as  presents,  or  voluntary  acknow- 
ledgments, into  the  treasure  of  the  various  chiefs/'  In  Fiji, 
again,  "whoever  asks  a  favour  of  a  chief,  or  seeks  civil 
intercourse  with  him,  is  expected  to  bring  a  present/' 

These  last  cases  show  us  how  making  presents  passes 
from  a  voluntary  propitiation  into  a  compulsory  propitiation ; 
for  on  reading  that  "  the  Tahitian  chiefs  plundered  the  plan- 
tations of  their  subjects  at  will,"  and  that  in  Fiji,  "chiefs 
take  the  property  and  persons  of  others  by  force;"  it 
becomes  manifest  that  present-making  develops  into  the 
giving  of  a  part  to  prevent  loss  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
policy  at  once  to  satisfy  cupidity  and  to  express  submission. 
"  The  Malagasy,  slaves  as  well  as  others,  occasionally  make 
presents  of  provisions  to  their  chiefs,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  homage."  And  it  is  inferable  that  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  chiefs,  will  be  the  anxiety  to  please  them ;  both  by 
forestalling  their  greedy  desires  and  by  displaying  loyalty. 

In  few  if  any  cases,  however,  does  the  carrying  of  gifts 
lo  a  chief  become  so  developed  a  usage  in  a  simple  tribe. 
At  first  the  head  man,  not  much  difierentiated  from  the  restj 
Eub  to  impress  them  with  a  fear  great  enough  to  make 

4S 
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preBcnt-giTiitg  an  habitual  ceremony.  It  is  only  in  a  com- 
pound society,  resnlting  from  the  over-running  of  many  Iribei 
by  a  conquering  tribe,  that  there  cornea  a  governing  class, 
formed  of  head-chief  and  snb-chief8,8nffidentlydistingniBhed 
from  the  rest,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  inEpire  the  required 
awe.  The  above  examples  are  all  taken  from  societies  in 
which  kingship  has  been  reached. 

$  370.  A  more  extended  form  is  Eimnltaneoasly  assumed 
by  this  ceremony.  For  where  along  with  subordinate 
rulers  there  exists  a  chief  ruler,  he  has  to  be  propitiated 
alike  by  the  people  at  large  and  by  the  subordinate  rulers. 
We  must  here  observe  the  growth  of  botJj  kinds  of  gift- 
making  that  hence  arise. 

A  place  in  which  the  usage  has  retained  its  primitive 
character  is  Timbuctoo.  Here  "  the  king  does  not  levy  any 
tribute  on  his  subjects  or  on  foreign  merchants,  but  he 
receives  presents."  But  Cailli^  adds—"  There  ia  no  regular 
government.    The  king  is  like  a  father  ruling  his  children." 
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■oon  as  some  one  was  elected  king  •  •  •  all  the  lords  of 
the  tribes  appeared  or  sent  relations  of  theirs  .  •  .  with 
presents/'  Among  the  Chibchas^  when  a  new  king  came  to 
tiie  throne^  ''the  chief  men  then  took  an  oath  that  they 
would  be  obedient  and  loyal  vassals^  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty  each  one  gare  him  a  jewel  and  a  number  of  rabbits^ 
&c."  Of  the  Mexicans,  Toribio  says — "Each  year,  at 
certain  festirals,  those  Indians  who  did  not  pay  taxes, 
even  the  chiefs  .  .  .  made  gifts  to  the  sovereigns  ...  in 
token  of  their  submission/'  And  so  in  Peru,  "no  one 
approached  ^tahuallpa  without  bringing  a  present  in 
token  of  submission/'  This  significance  of  gift-making 
is  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Hebrews.  In  proof 
of  Solomon's  supremacy  it  is  said  that  "  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  sought  the  presence  of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  they 
brought  every  man  his  present  ...  a  rate  year  by 
year/'  Conversely,  when  Saul  was  chosen  king  "the 
children  of  Belial  said,  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?  And 
they  despised  him,  and  brought  him  no  presents/' 
Throughout  the  remote  East  the  bringing  of  presents  to  the 
chief  ruler  has  still  the  same  meaning.  I  have  before  me 
illustrative  facts  from  Japan,  from  China,  from  Barmah. 

Nor  does  early  European  history  fail  to  exemplify  pre- 
sent-giving and  its  implications.  During  the  Merovingian 
period  "  on  a  fixed  day,  once  a-year,  in  the  field  of  March, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  gifts  were  offered  to  the  kings 
by  the  people ;"  and  this  custom  continued  into  the 
Garolingian  period.  Such  gifts  were  made  alike  by 
individuals  and  communities.  From  the. time  of  Gontram, 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  gifts  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Orleans  on  his  entry,  it  long  continued  the  habit  with  towns 
thus  to  seek  the  goodwill  of  monarchs  who  visited  them. 
In  ancient  England,  too,  when  the  monarch  visited  a  town, 
present-making  entailed  so  heavy  a  loss  that  in  some  cases 
"  the  passing  of  the  royal  family  and  court  was  viewed  as  a 
great  misfortune." 
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§371.  Grouped  as  above,  tbe  evidence  implies  that  firom 
propitiatoiy  presents,  volantarj  and  exceptional  to  begin 
^with  but  becoming  as  political  power  strengtlieiis  less 
voluntary  and  more  general,  there  eventually  grow  up 
oniversalandinvoluntary  contributions— established  tribatej 
an  d  that  with  the  rise  of  a  corrency  this  passes  into  taxation. 
How  this  transformation  takes  place,  is  well  shown  ia 
Persia.  Speaking  of  the  "  irregular  and  oppressive  taxes 
to  which  they  [the  Persians]  are  continnaUy  exposed," 
Malcolm  says — "The  first  of  these  extra  taxes  may  be 
termed  usual  and  extraordinary  presents.  The  usual  presents 
to  the  king  are  those  made  annually  by  all  governors  of 
provinces  and  districts,  chiefs  of  tribes,  ministers,  and  all 
other  officers  in  high  charge,  at  the  feast  of  Ifouroose, 
or  vernal  equinox.  .  .  .  The  amount  presented  on  this 
occasion  is  generally  regulated  by  usage ;  to  fall  short  is 
loss  of  office,  and  to  exceed  ia  increase  of  favour." 

The  passing  of  present-making  into  payment  of  tribute  as 
it  becomes  periodic,  is  clearly  exemplified  in  some  com- 
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Bobmisslon/'  Toribio  says — ''  In  this  way  it  seems  manifest 
that  tlie  cliiefs,  the  merchants^  and  the  landed  proprietors, 
were  not  obliged  to  pay  taxes^  bat  did  so  volantarily/' 

A  like  transition  is  traceable  in  early  European  history. 
Among  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Merovingian  kings^ 
Waitz  enumerates  the  freewill  gifts  of  the  people  on  various 
occasions,  besides  the  yearly  presents  made  originally  at  the 
March  gatherings.  And  then,  speaking  of  these  yearly 
presents  in  the  Carolingian  period,  the  same  writer  says 
they  had  long  lost  their  voluntary  character,  and  are  even 
described  as  a  tax  by  Hincmar.  They  included  horses,  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels,  and  (from  nunneries)  garments,  and 
requisitions  for  the  royal  palaces;  and  he  adds  that  these 
dues,  or  tributa^  were  all  of  a  more  or  less  private  character : 
though  compulsory  they  had  not  yet  become  taxes  in  the 
literal  sense.  So,  too,  with  the  things  presented  to  minor 
rulers  by  their  feudal  dependants.  "  The  dona,  after  having 
been,  i^  the  name  sufiiciently  indicates,  voluntary  gifts, 
were  in  the  twelfth  century  become  territorial  dues  received 
by  the  lords." 

In  proportion  as  values  became  more  definite  and  pay- 
ments in  coin  easier,  commutation  resulted.  Instance, 
in  the  Carolingian  period,  ''  the  so-called  inferenda — a  due 
originally  paid  in  cattle,  now  in  money;''  instance  the 
ouhlies,  consisting  of  bread  "  presented  on  certain  days  by 
vassals  to  their  lords,''  which  "were  often  replaced  by  a 
small  annual  due  in  money ; "  instance,  in  our  own  history, 
the  giving  of  money  instead  of  goods  by  towns  to  a  king 
and  his  suite  making  a  progress  through  them.  The 
evidence  may  fitly  be  closed  with  the  following  passage 
from  Stubbs : — 

''The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  English  king  had  been  derived 
•olely  from  the  royal  estates  and  the  produce  of  what  had  been  the 
folkland*  with  such  commuted  payments  of  feormfultum,  or  provision 
in  kind,  as  represented  either  the  reserved  rents  from  ancient  posses* 
sions  of  the  crown,  or  the  quasi-voluntary  tribute  paid  by  the  nation 
to  ita  chosen  head." 
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Iq  wb!cli  paB&age  are  eimnltaneoiiBly  implied  the  i 

from  voluntary  gifts  to  inToluatary  tribatei  and  the  comma- 

tatioQ  of  tribute  into  taxes. 

§  372.  If  voluntary  gifts  to  the  supreme  man  bj-and-hy 
become  tribute,  and  eventually  form  a  settled  revenue,  may 
we  not  expect  that  gifts  made  to  his  Bubordinatee,  when 
tbeir  aid  is  wished,  will  eimilarly  become  customary,  and  a( 
length  yield  them  maintenance  T  Will  not  the  prooess  above 
indicated  in  relation  to  the  major  State-functionary,  repeat 
itself  with  the  minor  State-functionaries  ?  We  find  that  it 
does  BO. 

First  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  besides  ordinary  presenta,  the 
ruling  man  in  early  stages  commonly  has  special  presents 
made  to  him  when  called  on  to  use  his  power  in  aid  of  an 
aggrieved  subject.  Among  the  Chibchas,  "no  one  could 
appear  in  the  presence  of  a  king,  caziqne,  or  superior,  with- 
out bringing  a  gift,  which  was  to  be  dehvered  before  the 
petition  was  made."  In  Sumatra,  a  chief  "levies  no 
.,  nor  has  any  revenue,  .  ,  .  or  other  emolument  from 
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by  payiBg  the  stated  fees/'  tHe  king^s  original  writ^  re- 
quiring the  defendant  to  appear  before  him^  we  may  suspect 
that  the  amount  paid  for  this  document  represented  what 
had  originally  been  the  present  to  the  king  for  giving  his 
judicial  aid.  There  is  support  for  this  inference.  Black- 
stone  stys : — "  Now,  indeed,  even  the  royal  writs  are  held  to 
be  demandable  of  common  right,  on  paying  the  usual  fees :'' 
implying  a  preceding  time  in  which  the  granting  of  them 
was  a  matter  of  royal  favour  obtained  by  propitiation. 

Naturally,  then,  when  judicial  and  other  functions  come 
to  be  deputed,  gifts  will  similarly  be  made  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  functionaries ;  and  these,  originally  volun- 
tary, will  beconie  compulsory.  Ancient  records  yield  evi- 
dence. Amos  ii.  6,  implies  that  judges  received  presents ; 
as  are  said  to  do  the  Turkish  magistrates  in  the  same  regions 
down  to  our  day ;  and  on  finding  that  habitually  among  the 
Kirghis, ''  the  judge  takes  presents  from  both  sides,''  we  see 
that  the  assumption  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  modem  ob- 
server, that  this  usage  arose  by  a  corruption,  adds  one  to 
those  many  cases  in  which  survival  of  a  lower  state  is  mis- 
taken for  degradation  of  a  higher.  In  France,  the  king  in 
1256  imposed  on  his  judicial  officials,  ''  high  and  subalterns, 
an  oath  to  make  or  receive  no  present,  to  administer  justice 
without  regard  to  persons.''  Nevertheless  gifls  continued. 
Judges  received  ^*  spices"  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  those 
who  had  won  a  cause.  By  1369,  if  not  before,  these  were 
converted  into  money ;  and  in  1402  they  were  recognized 
as  dues.  In  our  own  history  the  case  of  Bacon  exemplifies 
not  a  special  and  late  practice,  but  an  old  and  usual  one. 
Local  records  show  the  habitual  making  of  gifls  to  officers 
of  jostice  and  their  attendants ;  and  ''  no  approach  to  a 
great  man,  a  magistrate,  or  courtier,  was  ever  made 
without  the  oriental  accompaniment — a  gift."  ''Damage 
eleer/'  a  gratuity  to  prothonotaries,  had  beconie  in  the 
•eventeenth  century,  a  fixed  assessment.  That  the  pre- 
•eafai  to  State-fonctionaries  formed^  in  some  cases,  theif 
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entire  reTenoes,  is  inferable  from  the  tact  that  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy  the  great  ofHcea  of  the  royal  household 
were  bought :  the  value  of  the  presents  received  was 
great  enongh  to  make  the  places  worth  baying.  Good 
evidence  cornea  from  Bassin.  -  Karamsin  "  repeats  the 
observations  of  the  travellers  who  visited  Muscovy  in  the 
sixteenth  century : — '  Is  it  surprising,'  say  these  strangers, 
'  that  the  Girand  Prince  is  rich  f  He  neither  gives  money 
to  his  troops  nor  his  ambassadors ;  he  even  takes  from 
these  last  all  the  costly  things  they  bring  baok  from  foreign 
lands.  .  .  t  Nevertheless  these  men  do  not  complain.' " 
Whence  we  must  infer  that,  lacking  payments  from  above, 
they  lived  on  gifts  from  below.  Whence,  further,  it  be- 
comes manifest  that  what  we  call  the  bribes,  which  the 
miserably-salaricd  officials  in  Bossia  now  require  before 
performing  their  duties,  represent  the  presents  which  formed 
their  sole  maintenance  in  times  when  they  had  no  salaries. 
And  the  like  may  be  inferred  respecting  Spain,  of  which 
Bose  says ; — "  From  judge  down  to  constable,  bribery  and 
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ihem  by  presents  that  there  does  to  propitiate  by  presents 
the  chief  man  himself.  Whence  the  parallel  growth  of  an 
income.  Here,  from  the  East^  is  an  illustration  come  upon 
since  the  foregoing  sentences  were  first  published : — *'  None 
of  these  [servants  or  slaves]  receive  any  wages,  but  the 
master  presents  each  with  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the  great 
yearly  festival^  and  giflbs  are  also  bestowed  upon  them, 
mostly  in  money  (bakshish),  from  such  visitors  as  have 
business  with  their  master,  and  desire  a  good  word  spoken 
to  him  at  the  opportune  moment/' 

§  373.  Since,  at  first,  the  double  of  the  dead  man,  like 
him  in  all  other  respects,  in  conceived  as  being  no  less  liable 
to  pain,  cold,  hunger,  thirst ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  similarly 
propitiated  by  providing  for  him  food,  drink,  clothing,  &c. 
At  the  outset,  then,  presents  to  the  dead  difier  from  presents 
to  the  living  neither  in  meaning  nor  motive. 

Lower  forms  of  society  all  over  the  world  furnish  proofs. 
Food  and  drink  are  left  with  the  nnburied  corpse  by  Papuans, 
Tahitians,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Malanans,  Badagas,  Karens, 
ancient  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  &c.  Food  and  drink  are 
afterwards  carried  to  the  grave  in  Africa  by  the  Sherbro 
people,  the  Loango  people,  the  inland  Negroes,  the  Daho- 
mans,  and  others;  throughout  the  Indian  hills  by  Bhils, 
Santals,  Kukis;  in  America  by  Caribs,  Chibchas,  Mexicans ; 
and  the  like  usage  was  general  among  ancient  races  in  the 
East.  Clothes  are  periodically  taken  as  presents  to  the 
dead  by  the  Esquimaux.  In  Patagonia  they  annually  open 
the  sepulchral  chambers  and  re-clothe  the  dead ;  as  did,  too, 
the  ancient  Peruvians.  When  a  potentate  dies  among  the 
Cong^  people,  the  quantity  of  clothes  given  from  time  to 
time  is  so  great  ''  that  the  first  hut  in  which  the  body  is 
deposited  becoming  too  small,  a  second,  a  third,  even  to  a 
sixths  increasing  in  dimensions,  is  placed  over  it.^'  And, 
occasionally^  the  gifts  made  by  subordinate  rulers  to  the 
f^bott  of  a  supreme  dead  ruler^  simulate  the  tribute  paid  trO 
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him  when  living.  Concerning  a  royal  faoeral  in  Tonc|tuii| 
Tavemier  writes : — 

"  There  proceeds  aftcrwarih  Six  FrincciBea  who  carrj  Meat  and 
Drink  for  the  deceased  Eing.  .  .  .  Four  GoTemoun  of  the  fbni 
ohief  provinces  of  the  Eiugdom,  eaoli  bearing  a  stick  oo  his  Bhoiilder, 
on  which  hangB  &  beg  full  of  Gold  and  ieTeral  Perfumes,  and  these 
bags  contain  tbo  Fresenta  which  the  aeveral  Frovinces  make  unto  the 
deceaaed  King,  for  to  be  buried  with  his  corps,  that  he  may  make  tue 
of  the  Mine  in  the  other  World." 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  likeness  of  intention. 
When  we  read  that  a  chief  among  the  New  Caledonians  says 
to  the  ghost  of  his  ancestor — "  Compassionate  father,  here 
is  some  food  for  yon ;  eat  it ;  be  land  to  us  on  account  of 
it;"  or  when  the  Veddah,  calling  by  name  a  deceased  relative, 
says — "Come  and  partake  of  this.  Give  us  maintenance, 
OS  you  did  when  living;"  we  see  it  to  be  undeniable  that 
present-giving  to  the  dead  is  like  present-giving  to  the 
living,  with  the  difference  that  the  receiver  is  invisible. 

Noting  only  that  there  is  a  like  motive  for  a  like  pro- 
pitiation of  the  undistinguished  supernatural  beings  which 
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foand  about  him  bring  presents  nnfco  Iiim  that  ongbt  to  be 
feared/'     Observe  the  parallelism  in  detail. 

Food  and  drink^  which  constitute  the  earliest  kind  of 
propitiatory  gift  to  a  living  person^  and  also  the  earliest 
kind  of  propitiatory  gift  to  a  ghost^  remain  everywhere  the 
essential  components  of  an  oblation  to  a  deity.  As^  where 
political  power  is  evolving,  the  presents  sent  to  the  chief 
at  first  consist  mainly  of  sustenance;  so^  where  ancestor- 
worship,  developing,  has  ex^^Gided-a^  ghost  mto  a  god,  the 
ofEerings  have  as  elements  conunon  to  them  in  all  places 
and  times,  things  serving  for  nutrition.  That  this  is  so  in 
low  societies  no  proof  is  needed ;  and  that  it  is  so  in  higher 
societies  is  also  a  conspicuous  fact ;  though  a  fact  ignored 
where  its  significance  is  most  worthy  to  be  remarked.  If  a 
Zulu  slays  an  ox  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  his  dead  relative's 
ghost,  who  complains  to  him  in  a  dream  that  he  has  not 
been  fed — if  among  the  Zulus  this  private  act  develops  into 
a  public  act  when  a  bullock  is  periodically  killed  as  '^  a  pro- 
pitiatory Offering  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Eling^s  immediate 
Ancestor  /'  we  may,  without  impropriety,  ask  whether  there 
do  not  thus  arise  such  acts  as  those  of  an  Egyptian  king, 
who  by  hecatombs  of  oxen  hopes  to  please  the  ghost  of  his 
deified  father;  but  it  is  not  supposable  that  there  was  any 
kindred  origin  for  the  sacrifices  of  cattle  to  Jahveh,  con- 
cerning which  such  elaborate  directions  are  given  in  Levi- 
ticus. When  we  read  that  among  the  Greeks  '^it  was 
customary  to  pay  the  same  offices  to  the  gods  which  men 
stand  in  need  of :  the  temples  were  their  houses,  sacrifices 
their  food,  altars  their  tables ;''  it  is  permissible  to  observe 
the  analogy  between  these  presents  of  eatables  made  to 
godfl^  and  the  presents  of  eatables  made  at  graves  to  the 
dead,  as  being  both  derived  from  similar  presents  made  to 
ihe  living ;  but  that  the  presentation  of  meat,  bread,  fruits, 
and  liquors  to  Jahveh  had  a  kindred  derivation,  is  a  thought 
not  to  be  entertained — not  even  though  we  have  a  complete 
parallel  between  the  cakes  which  Abraham  bakes  to  retreali 
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the  Lord  when  he  comes  to  visit  him  in  his  tent  on  the 
plains  of  Mamre,  and  the  shew-bread  kept  on  the  aJtar  and 
from  time  to  time  replaced  by  other  bread  fresh  and  hot 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  6),  Here,  however,  recognizing  these  parallel- 
isms, it  may  be  added  that  though  in  later  Hebrew  times 
the  original  and  gross  interpretation  of  eacrificea  became 
obscured,  and  though  the  primitive  theory  haa  since  nnder- 
gone  gradual  dissipation,  yet  the  form  survives.  The  offer- 
tory of  our  Church  still  retains  the  words — "accept  car 
alms  and  oblations  j"  and  at  her  coronation.  Queen  Victoria 
offered  on  the  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  "an 
altar-cloth  of  gold  aud  an  ingot  of  gold,"  a  sword,  then 
"bread  and  wine  for  the  communion,"  then  "a  purse  of 
gold,"  followed  by  a  prayer  '*to  receive  these  oblations.** 
Eridence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  thus  proves  that 
T  oblations  are  at  first  literally  presents.  Animals  are  given 
to  kings,  slain  on  graves,  sacrificed  in  temples;  cooked  food 
is  furnished  to  chiefs,  laid  on  tombs,  placed  ou  altars;  first- 
fruits  are  presented  to  living  rulers,  to  dead  ralers,  to  gods; 
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As  the  present  to  the  ruler  eventually  develops  into  political  ^ 
revenue^  so  the  present  to  the  god  eventually  develops  into 
ecclesiastical  revenue. 

Let  us  set  oat  with  that  earliest  stage  in  which  no  eccle- 
siastical organization  exists.  At  this  stage  the  present  to 
the  sapematural  being  is  often  shared  between  him  and 
those  who  worship  him.  While  the  supernatural  being  is 
propitiated  by  the  gift  of  food,  there  is,  by  eating  together, 
established  between  him  and  his  propitiators  a  bond  of 
union :  implying  protection  on  the  one  side  and  allegiance 
on  the  other.  The  primitive  notion  that  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  inhering  in  all  its  parts,  is  acquired  by  those  who 
consume  it,  and  that  therefore  those  who  consume  two  parts 
of  one  thing,  acquire  from  it  some  nature  in  common — that 
same  notion  which  initiates  the  practice  of  forming  a  brother- 
hood by  partaking  of  one  another's  blood,  which  instigates 
the  funeral  rite  of  blood-oflTering,  and  which  gives  strength 
to  the  claims  established  by  joining  in  the  same  meal, 
originates  this  prevalent  usage  of  eating  part  of  that  which 
is  presented  to  the  ghost  or  to  the  god.  In  some  places  the 
people  at  large  participate  in  the  offering ;  in  some  places 
the  medicine-men  or  priests  only ;  and  in  some  places  the 
last  practice  is  habitual  while  the  first  is  occasional,  as  in 
ancient  Mexico,  where  communicants  ''  who  had  partaken 
of  the  sacred  food  were  engaged  to  serve  the  god  during 
the  subsequent  year.'' 

Here  the  fact  which  concerns  us  is  that  from  the  presents 
thus  used,  there  arises  a  maintenance  for  the  sacerdotal 
class.  Among  the  Eukis  the  priest,  to  pacify  the  angry 
deity  who  has  made  some  one  ill,  takes,  it  may  be  a  fowl, 
which  he  says  the  god  requires,  and  pouring  its  blood  as  an 
offering  on  the  ground  while  muttering  praises,  ''then 
deliberately  sits  down,  roasts  and  eats  the  fowl,  throws  the 
refuse  into  the  jungle  and  returns  home/'  The  Battas  of 
Sumatra  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  horses,  buffaloes,  goats, 
dogs^fowlfly  ''or  whatever  anima]  the  wizard  happens  on 
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that  day  to  be  moBt  inclined  to  eat."  And  by  the  Biutar 
tribes  in  India,  E!odo  Pen  "  is  worshipped  at  a  small  hetq)  of 
stones  by  every  new-comer,  throngh  the  oldest  resident, 
with  fowls,  eggs,  grain,  and  a  few  copper  coins,  which 
become  tbe  property  of  tbe  officiating  priest."  Africa  has 
more  developed  societies  which  show  as  a  kindred  arrange- 
ment. In  Dahomey,  "  those  who  have  the  '  cure  of  souls ' 
receive  no  regalar  pay,  but  live  well  npoa  the  beoerolencM 
of  votaries :"  in  their  temples,  "  small  ofierings  are  daily 
given  by  devotees,  and  removed  by  the  priests."  Similarly 
in  Ashantee,  "  the  revenne  of  the  fetiahmen  is  derived  from 
the  liberality  of  the  people.  A  moiety  of  the  offerings 
which  are  presented  to  the  fetish  belongs  to  the  priestB." 
It  is  the  same  in  Polynesia.  Describing  the  Tahitian  doctor 
as  almost  invariably  a  priest,  Ellis  states  that  he  received  a 
a  fee,  part  of  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  gods, 
before  commCDcing  operations.  So,  too,  was  it  in  the 
ancient  states  of  Central  America.  A  cross-examination 
narrated  by  Oviedo,  contains  the  passage : — 
"  Fr.  Do  jou  ofier  anything  else  in  your  temples  P 
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pasBages  entitle  the  priest  to  the  skin  of  tbe  ofiering^  and 
to  the  whole  of  the  baked  and  fried  offering.  Neither  does 
the  history  of  early  Christianity  fail  to  exhibit  the  like 
development.  ''In  the  first  ages  of  the  Churchy  those 
deponia  pietaiis  which  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian  were  all 
voluntary  oblations.'^  Afterwards  ''a  more  fixed  main- 
tenance was  necessary  for  the  clergy;  but  still  oblations 
were  made  by  the  people.  •  •  .  These  oblations  [defined  as 
'whatever  religions  Christians  offered  to  God  and  the 
Chorch']^  which  were  at  first  voluntary^  became  afterwards^ 
by  continual  payment,  due  by  custom.^'  In  mediaaval  times 
a  further  stage  in  the  transition  is  shown  us  : — ''  Besides 
what  was  necessary  for  the  communion  of  priests  and 
laymen,  and  that  which  was  intended  for  eulogies,  it  was  at 
first  the  usage  to  offer  all  sorts  of  presents,  which  at  a  later 
date  were  taken  to  the  bishop^s  house  and  ceased  to  be 
broQght  to  the  charch.'^  And  then  by  continuation  and 
enlargement  of  such  donations,  growing  into  bequests, 
nominally  to  God  and  practically  to  the  Church,  there  grow 
up  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

§  375.  The  foregoing  statements  represent  all  presents 
as  made  by  inferiors  to  propitiate  superiors ;  ignoring  the 
presents  made  by  superiors  to  inferiors.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  in  meaning,  is  well  recognized  where  pre- 
sent-making is  much  elaborated,  as  in  China.  "  At  or  after 
the  customary  visits  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  an 
interchange  of  presents  takes  place;  but  those  from  the 
former  are  bestowed  as  donations,  while  the  latter  are 
received  as  offerings:  these  being  the  Chinese  terms  for 
such  presents  as  pass  between  the  emperor  and  foreign 
princes.''  Concerning  donations  something  must  here  be 
said,  though  their  ceremonial  character  is  not  marked. 

As  the  power  of  the  political  head  develops,  until  at 
length  he  assumes  universal  ownership,  there  results  a  state 
in  which  he  finds  it  needful  to  give  back  part  of  that 
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which  he  has  monopolized;  and  baring  been  originaDf 
^  subordinated  by  giving,  his  dependants  ore  now,  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent,  further  subordinated  by  receiving.  People  of 
whom  it  can  be  said,  as  of  the  Kukis,  that  "all  the  pro- 
perty they  possess  is  by  simple  sufierance  of  the  rajah," 
or  people  who,  like  the  Bahomans,  are  owned  in  body  and 
estate  by  their  king,  are  obvioasly  so  conditioned  that 
property  having  flowed  in  excess  to  the  political  centre 
must  flow  down  again  from  lack  of  other  nse.  Hence,  in 
Dahomey,  though  no  State -fhnctionary  is  paid,  the  king 
gives  his  ministers  and  officers  royal  bounty.  Without 
travelling  further  afield  for  illustrations,  it  will  suffice  if  we 
note  these  relations  of  causes  and  effects  in  early  European 
times.  Of  the  ancient  Germans,  Tacitus  says — "  The  chief 
must  show  his  liberality,  and  the  follower  expects  it.  He 
demands  at  one  time  this  war-horse ;  at  another,  that  vic- 
torious lance  imbrued  with  the  enemy's  blood.  The  prince's 
table,  however  inelegant,  must  always  be  plentiful;  it  is 
the  only  pay  of  his  followers."  That  is,  a  monopolizing 
supremacy  had,  as  its  sequence,  gratuities  to  dependants. 
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than  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Moreover^  we  still  have  in  vails 
and  Cliristmas-boxes  to  servants^  &c,,  the  remnants  of  a 
system  nnder  which  fixed  remuneration  was  eked  out  by 
gratnities — a  system  itself  sequent  upon  the  earlier  system 
nnder  which  gratuities  formed  the  only  remuneration. 

Thus  it  becomes  tolerably  clear  that  while  from  presents 
offered  by  subject  persons,  there  eventually  develop  tribute, 
taxes^  and  fees;  from  donations  made  by  ruling  persons 
there  eventually  develop  salaries. 

§  876.  Something  must  be  added  concerning  presents 
passing  between  those  who  do  not  stand  in  acknowledged 
relations  of  superior  and  inferior. 

Consideration  of  these  carries  us  back  to  the  primitive 
form  of  present-making,  as  it  occurs  between  members  of 
alien  societies ;  and  on  looking  at  some  of  the  facts,  there  is 
suggested  a  question  of  much  interest — ^Whether  from  the 
propitiatory  gift  made  under  these  circumstances  there  does 
not  originate    another    important    kind    of  social  action? 
Barter  is  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  universally  under- 
stood.    Cook,  speaking  of  his  failure  to  make  any  exchange 
of  articles  with  the  Australians,  says — "  They  had,  indeed, 
no   idea  of  traffic."     And   other  statements   suggest  that 
when  exchange  begins,  the  thought  of  equivalence  between 
the  things   given  and   received    scarcely    arises.     Of   the 
Ostyaks,  who  supplied  them  "  with  plenty  of  fish  and  wild- 
fowl,*'  Bell  remarks — "  Give  them  only  a  little  tobacco  and 
a  dram  of  brandy,  and  they  ask  no  more,  not  knowing  the 
use  of  money."    Bemembering  that  at  first  no  means  of 
measuring  values  exists,  and  that  the  conception  of  equality 
of  value  has  to  grow  by  use,  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
mutual  propitiation  by  gifts  was  the  act  from  which  barter  JC 
arose :  the  expectation  that  the  present  received  would  be 
of  like  worth  with  that  given,  being  gradually  established, 
and    the    exchanged    articles    simultaneously    losing    the 
character  of  presents.    One  may,  indeed,  see  the  connexion 
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between  the  two  in  the  familiiiF  cases  of  giflis  mtid^  hj 
European  trsrellers  to  Dative  chiefs ;  as  where  Mango  Park 
writes — "  Presented  Maasa  KuBsan  [the  chief  man  of  Juli- 
fnnda]  with  some  amber,  coral,  and  scarlet,  with  which  ha 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  sstisSed,  and  Bent  a  bollock  in 
return,"  Such  tranEactions  show  ns  both  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  initial  present  aa  propitiatory,  and  the  idea  that 
the  responeive  present  should  hare  an  approximately-like 
value :  implying  informal  barter.  Nay  more.  Certain 
usages  of  the  North  American  Indians  suggest  that  even  a 
circulating  medium  may  originate  from  propitiatory  presents. 
Catlin  writes : — 

"  Wanpam  has  been  invariably  manafactared,  and  highly  ralued 
u  a  circulsting  medium  (instead  of  coina,  of  nbich  tbe  Indians  bars 
DO  knoirledgc) ;  so  many  strings,  or  so  many  hand's- breadth,  being 
the  filed  Taluo  of  a  horac,  a  gan,  a  robe,  Ac.  In  treatiea,  the  wunpum 
belt  has  been  passed  as  the  pledge  of  frieiidsbip,  and  from  time  imme- 
morial sent  to  hostile  tribes,  as  the  mesaenger  of  peftce ;  or  paid  bj  n 
man;  fathoms'  length,  as  tribute  to  conquering  enemies. 

Speculation  aside,  we  have  to  note  how  the  propitiatory  pre- 

it'ut  becomes  a  aocial  observance.     That  along  ■with  the  ori- 
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development  of  gifl-making  into  a  form,  occurs  in  Bootan  ; 
wh^re  "  between  people  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life, 
the  presenting  of  a  silk  scarf  constantly  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  ceremonial  of  salutation/' 

**  An  inferior*  on  approacliing  a  superior,  presents  the  white  silk 
•cmrf ;  and,  when  dismissed,  has  one  thrown  over  his  neck,  with  the 
ends  hanging  down  in  front.  Equals  exchange  scarfs  on  meeting, 
bending  towards  each  other,  with  an  inclination  of  the  body.  No 
intercourse  whatever  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  scarf; 
it  always  accompanies  every  letter,  being  enclosed  in  the  same  packet. 
however  distant  the  place  to  which  it  is  despatched." 

How  gift*making,  first  developed  into  a  ceremony  by 
fear  of  the  chief  ruler,  and  made  to  take  a  wider  range 
by  fear  of  the  powerful,  is  eventually  rendered  general  by 
fear  of  equals  who  may  prove  enemies  if  they  are  passed 
over  when  others  are  propitiated,  we  may  gather  from 
European  history.  Thus  in  Rome,  "all  the  world  gave  or 
received  New  Year's  gifts.*'  Clients  gave  them  to  their 
patrons;  all  the  Romans  gave  them  to  Augustus.  ^^He 
was  seated  in  the  entrance-hall  of  his  house ;  they  defiled 
before  him,  and  every  citizen  holding  his  offering  in  his 
hand,  laid  it,  when  passing,  at  the  feet  of  that  terrestrial 
god  •  .  .  the  sovereign  gave  back  a  sum  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  their  presents.'*  Because  of  its  association  with 
pagan  institutions,  this  custom,  surviving  into  Christian  times, 
was  condemned  by  the  Church.  In  578  the  Council  of 
Auxerre  forbade  New  Year's  gifts,  which  it  characterized  in 
strong  words.  Ives,  of  Chartres,  says — "  There  are  some 
who  accept  from  others,  and  themselves  give,  devilish  New 
Year's  gifts/^  In  the  twelfth  century,  Maurice,  bishop  of 
Paris,  preached  against  bad  people  who  ''  put  their  faith  in 
presents,  and  say  that  none  will  remain  rich  during  the  year 
if  be  has  not  bad  a  gift  on  New  Year's  day."  Notwith- 
standing ecclesiastical  interdicts,  however,  the  custom 
snnrived  through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  modem  times. 
Moreover^  tbere  simultaneously  developed  kindred  periodic 
ceremoniee  ;  anch  as^  in  France,  the  giving  of  Easter  egga% 
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And  preseoUmakings  of  these  kinds  havB  imdef^one 
changes  like  those  which  we  traced  in  other  kinds  of 
present-makings  :  beginnini^  as  roluntury,  they  have  become 
in  a  measure  compulsory. 

§  S77.  Spontaneoasly  made  among  primitive  men  to  one 
whose  goodwill  is  desired,  the  gifl  thus  becomes,  as  society 
evolves,  the  originator  of  many  things. 

To  the  pohtical  head,  as  hie  power  grows,  presents 
are  prompted  partly  by  fear  of  him  and  partly  by  the 
wish  for  his  aid ;  and  such  presents,  at  first  propitiatory 
only  in  virtne  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  grow  to  be 
propitiatory  as  expressions  of  loyalty :  from  the  last  of 
which  comes  present-giving  as  a  ceremonial,  and  from  the 
first  of  which  comes  present-giving  as  tribute,  eventually 
changing  into  taxes.  Simaltaneously,  the  supplies  of  food 
&e.,  placed  on  the  grave  of  the  dead  man  to  please  his  ghost, 
developing  into  larger  and  repeated  offerings  at  the  grave  of 
the  distinguished  dead  man,  and  becoming  at  length  sacri- 
1  the  altar  of  ibe  god,  differentiate  in 
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oris  nnstdble.  Conversely,  it  prevails  in  compound  and 
doably^compound  societies;  as  tlironghout  the  semi-civilized 
states  of  Africa,  those  of  Polynesia,  those  of  ancient 
America,  where  the  presence  of  stable  headships,  primary 
and  secondary,  gives  both  the  opportunity  and  the  motive. 
Recognizing  this  trath,  we  are  led  to  recognize  the 
deeper  tmth  that  present-making,  while  but  indirectly 
related  to  the  social  type  as  simple  or  compound,  is 
directly  related  to  it  as  more  or  less  militant  in  organiza- 
tion. The  desire  to  propitiate  is  great  in  proportion 
as  the  person  to  be  propitiated  is  feared ;  and  therefore  the 
conquering  chief,  and  still  more  the  king  who  has  made 
himself  by  force  of  arms  ruler  over  many  chiefs,  is  one 
whose  goodwill  is  most  anxiously  sought  by  acts  which 
simoltaneously  gratify  his  avarice  and  express  submission. 
Hence,  then,  the  fact  that  the  ceremouy  of  making  gifts  to 
the  ruler  prevails  most  in  societies  that  are  either  actually 
militant,  or  in  which  chronic  militancy  during  past  times  has 
evolved  the  despotic  government  appropriate  to  it.  Hence 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  East  .where  this  social  type 
exists  everywhere,  the  making  of  presents  to  those  in 
authority  is  everywhere  imperative.  Hence  the  fact  that 
in  early  European  ages,  while  the  social  activities  were 
militant  and  the  structures  corresponded,  loyal  presents 
to  kings  from  individuals  and  corporate  bodies  were  univer- 
sal ;  while  donations  from  saperiors  to  inferiors,  also  growing 
out  of  that  state  of  complete  dependence  which  accompanied 
militancy,  were  common. 

The  like  connexion  holds  with  religious  offerings.  In 
the  extinct  militant  States  of  the  New  World,  sacrifices 
to  gods  were  perpetual,  and  their  shrines  were  being  ever 
enriched  by  deposited  valuables.  Papyri,  wall-paintings, 
and  sculptures,  show  us  that  among  ancient  Eastern  nations, 
highly  militant  in  their  activities  and  types  of  structure, 
oblations  to  deities  were  large  and  continual ;  and  that  vast 
amounts  of  property  were  devoted  to  making  their  temples 
glorious.      Daring  early  and  militant    times    throughout 
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Enrope,  gifts  to  God  and  the  Chnrdi  were  more  general 
and  extensive  than  they  are  in  our  relatirely  indastrial  times. 
It  is  observable,  too,  how,  even  now,  that  representative  of 
the  primitive  oblation  which  we  still  have  in  the  bread  and 
■wine  of  the  mass  and  the  sacrament  (oflered  to  God  before 
being  consamed  by  commnnicants),  recnrs  less  frequently 
here  than  in  Catholic  societies,  which  are  relatively  more 
militant  in  type  of  organization;  while  the  offering  of 
incense,  which  is  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  sacrifice 
among  varions  peoples  and  gnrvires  in  the  Catholic  service, 
has  disappeared  from  the  authorized  service  in  England, 
Kor  in  oar  own  society  do  we  fail  to  trace  a  kindred 
contrast.  For  while  within  the  Established  Church,  which 
forms  part  of  that  regulative  structure  developed  by  mili- 
tancy, sacrificial  observances  continue,  they  are  not  per- 
formed  by  that  most  nnecclesiastical  of  sects,  the  Quivers ; 
who,  absolutely  nnmilitant,  show  ns  also  by  the  absence  of  an 
established  priesthood,  and  by  the  democratic  form  of  their 
goveroment,  the  type  of   organization  most  characteristic 
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VISITS. 

§  37%.  One  may  go  to  the  honse  of  a  blameworthy  man 
to  reproach  him,  or  to  that  of  an  inferior  who  is  in  trouble 
to  give  aid,  or  to  that  of  a  reputed  oddity  to  gratify 
curiosity :  a  visit  is  not  intrinsically  a  mark  of  homage.  Visits 
of  certain  kinds,  however,  become  extrinsically  marks  of 
homage.  In  its  primitive  form,  making  a  present  implies 
going  to  see  the  person  it  is  made  to.  Hence,  by  associa- 
tion, this  act  comes  to  be  itself  indicative  of  respect,  and 
eventually  acquires  the  character  of  a  reverential  ceremony. 

From  this  it  results  that  just  as  the  once-voluntary 
present  grows  into  the  compulsory  present,  and  ends  in 
tribute  periodically  paid ;  so  the  concomitant  visit  loses  its 
voluntary  character,  and,  as  political  supremacy  strengthens, 
becomes  an  expression  of  subordination  demanded  by  the 
ruler  at  stated  intervals. 

§  379.  Naturally  this  ceremony  takes  no  definite  shape 
where  chiefly  power  is  undecided ;  and  hence  is  not  usual  in 
simple  tribes.  Even  in  societies  partially  compounded,  it 
characterizes  less  the  relations  between  the  common  people 
and  the  rulers  next  above  them,  than  the  relations  between 
these  subordinate  rulers  and  superior  rulers.  Still  there  are 
places  where  subjects  show  their  local  heads  the  consideration 
implied  by  this  act.  Some  of  the  Coast  Negi*oes,  the 
Joloffs  for  example,  come   daily  to  their  village    chiefs 
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to  Bslate  them;  and  among  the  Eaffira,  die  Great Flaoe 
(as  the  chief's  reeideDce  is  termed)  is  the  resort  of  all 
the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  who  attend  "  for  the  parpose 
of  paying  their  roapects  to  the  chief," 

Bot,  as  just  implied,  the  visits  chieS;  to  he  noted  as 
elements  in  ceremonial  government,  are  those  which 
seoondaiy  rulers  and  officials  of  certain  grades  are  required  to 
^  pay.  In  a  compound  society  headed  hy  a  chief  who  has 
been  victorious  over  other  chiefs,  there  arises  the  need 
for  periodic  demonstrations  of  allegiance.  Habitually  the 
central  ruler,  knowing  that  these  subjngated  looal  mien 
must  chafe  under  their  humiliation,  and  ever  suapecUng 
conspiracies  among  them,  insista  on  their  frequently 
recurring  presence  at  his  place  of  residence.  He  thus 
satisfies  himself  in  two  ways :  he  receives  re-assoranoes  of 
loyalty  by  gifts  brought  and  homage  performed,  while  he 
gets  proof  that  his  guests  are  not  then  engaged  in  trying 
to  throw.  o£E  his  yote. 

Hence  the  fact  that  in  compound  societies  the  periodio 
visit  to  the  kiug  is  a   political  ceremony.     Coucerning  a 
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are  expected  to  appear  in  the  capital.  •  •  .  Sometimes  a  chief  who 
suspeeta  that  Ike  has  become  obaoxious  to  the  kiog,  will  not  trust 
himself  in  the  capital  withoat  the  means  of  defence  or  intimidation." 

Further,  as  showing  how  in  Africa  the  visit  is  a  recognized 
expression  of  subordination,  we  have  the  fact  that  '^  it  is  not 
'etiquette'  for  the  king  of  Dahomey  to  visit  even  his 
highest  officers/'  And  then  Madagascar  and  Siam  yield 
instances  in  which  the  political  meaning  of  the  visit  is 
shown  by  making  it  to  a  proxy  ruler.  Ellis  mentions 
certain  Malagasy  chiefs  as  ''  going  to  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  to  present  their  homage  to  the  sovereign's 
representative,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  at 
this  season  /'  and,  speaking  of  the  ^'  thirteen  other  kings  " 
in  his  dominions  who  every  year  pay  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  Bowring  quotes  evidence  that  ''formerly  they  used 
to  come  to  the  city  of  Odia^  to  make  their  sumbaya  (which 
was  to  kiss  the  sword  of  their  Grand  Senor) ;  and  now,  by 
the  Royal  command,  they  come  to  make  it  before  his 
viceroy.'*  Writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Tavemier 
describes  the  extreme  to  which  this  kind  of  ceremony 
was  carried  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  "All  those 
that  are  at  Court  are  oblig'd,  under  a  considerable  Penalty, 
to  come  twice  every  day  to  salute  the  King  in  the 
Assembly,  once  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  renders  justice;  and  the  second  time  about  six 
hours  «t  night."  And  such  scepticism  as  we  might  reason- 
ably feel  concerning  this  statement,  is  removed  on  finding 
thi^  at  the  present  time  in  Jummoo  and  Kashmir,  the 
Maharaja  receives  bi-diurnal  visits  from  "all  of  a  certain 
standing."  Till  lately,  Japan  furnished  various  illustrations 
of  the  usage  and  its  meanings.  There  was  the  yearly  visit 
made  by  the  secular  monarch  to  the  Mikado,  originally  in 
person  and  then  by  proxy  ;  there  were  the  yearly  visits  of 
the  nobles  to  court — the  superior  ones  doing  homage  to  the 
emperor  himself  and  the  inferior  ones  to  his  ministers;  and, 
ttOl  more  signifioant]^  there  were  the  recurring  migrations 
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of  certain  lords,  the  Siomio,  who  were  "allowed  bat  six 
TDonthB  stay  in  iheir  hereditary  dominions ;  the  other 
half-year  they  iDnst  spend  in  the  imperial  capital,  Jedo, 
where  their  wives  and  Tatniliea  are  kept  all  the  year  roimd 
as  hostages  of  their  fidelity." 

How  in  feudal  Europe  like  cnstoms  arose  from  like 
caoBes,  the  reader  will  need  only  to  be  reminded.  Feriodicil 
visits  were  made  by  vassals  to  their  eozerains  and  by  these  to 
their  hi^er  siizemins — the  kinga ;  prolonged  residences  at 
pinces  of  goTemment  grew  out  of  these  periodical  visits ;  and 
the  payment  of  such  visits  having  come  to  be  a  recognized 
expression  of  allegiance,  absence  on  the  appointed  oocasioiu 
was  considered  a  sign  of  insubordination.  As  says  ds 
Tocqaeville,  giving  an  interpretation  which  partially  teoo^ 
nizea  the  origin  of  the  usage : — 

"  The  abandoninent  of  a  country  life  hy  the  nobility  [in  Fianoe] 
.  .  .  was,  no  doubt,  an  idea  almost  alwayi  pnmied  by  the  king*  of 
France,  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the  monirchj,  to  sepante 
the  gentry  from  the  people,  aud  to  attract  the  former  to  Court  ai 
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bherefiore  no  yiaits  expressing  political  allegiance,  there  are 
occasional  jonmeys  with  giflbs  to  the  graves  of  departed 
relations.  In  §  85  instances  of  sach  periodic  journeys  per- 
formed by  varions  peoples,  savage  and  semi-civilized,  were 
given.  And  in  §  144  we  saw  how,  in  subsequent  stages, 
these  grow  into  qnasi-religious  and  religions  pilgrimages* 

Jlere,  firom  the  usages  of  more  advanced  peoples,  may 
be  given  two  examples  showing  how  close  is  the  relation 
between  these  visits  paid  to  the  deified  and  undeified  dead, 
and  visits  paid  to  the  living.  Describing  the  observances 
on  All  Saints'  Day  in  Spain,  Bose  writes — "  This  festival  is 
observed  for  three  days,  and  .  •  •  the  streets  are  filled  with 
holiday-makers.  Yet  none  of  these  forget  to  walk  down  to 
the  house  of  their  dead,  and  gaze  on  it  with  respect.^'  And 
then  in  Japan,  where  sacred  and  secular  are  but  little  difier- 
entiated,  these  visits  made  to  gods,  ancestors,  superiors,  and 
equals,  are  intimately  associated.     Says  Koempf er  :-* 

"Their  festirala  and  holidays  are  days  sacred  rather  to  mutual 
compliments  and  civilities,  than  to  acts  of  holiness  and  devotion,  for 
which  reason  they  call  them  also  re^is,  which  implies  as  much  as 
visiting  days.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  think  it  a  duty  incumbent 
OB  them,  on  those  days,  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Tensio  Dai  Sin,  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  their  worship,  and  the  temples  of  their 
other  gods  and  deceased  great  men.  .  .  .  Yet  the  best  part  of  their 
time  is  spent  with  visiting  and  complimenting  their  superiors,  friends, 
and  relations." 

As  further  proving  how  important  in  super-ceremonious 
Japan  is  the  visit  as  a  mark  of  subordination,  while  it  also 
liscloses  a  curious  sequence  from  the  Japanese  theory  that 
their  sacred  monarch  rules  the  other  world  as  well  as  this 
irorld^  let  me  add  an  extract  showing  that  the  gods  them- 
selves pay  visits. 

"  All  the  other  kamis  or  gods  of  the  country  are  under  an  obligation 
o  visit  him  [the  Mikado,  the  living  kami]  once  a  year,  and  to  wait 
ipon  hiM  sacred  person,  though  in  an  invisible  manner,  during  the 
cnth  BUBith  •  .  .  which  is  hy  them  called  Kaminatsuki,  that  is,  the 
Boath  without  gods  .  .  .  because  the  gods  are  supposed  not  to  be  at 
toma  m  ikmr  templeSt  but  at  court  waiting  upon  their  Dairi.'* 
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These  and  many  kindred  facts  force  on  as  the  coBclneion 
that  from  propitiatory  visits,  now  to  the  living  and  now  to 
the  dead,  have  been  developed  those  visits  of  worship  whidk 
V  we  class  as  religions.  When  we  watch  in  a  continental 
cemetery,  relnttvca  periodically  coming  to  hang  fresh  tm- 
inwlellea  ronnd  tombs,  and  observe  how  the  decayed  wreadu 
on  unvisited  lomba  are  taken  to  imply  lack  of  respect  for  the 
dead — when  wc  remember  how  in  Catholic  countries  joorneys 
are  made  with  kindred  feelings  to  the  shrines  of  semi-deified 
men  called  saints — when  we  note  that  between  pilgrimages 
of  this  kind  and  pilgrimages  made  in  days  gone  by  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  diSerences  are  simply  between  the 
distances  travelled  and  the  ascribed  degrees  of  holiness  ot 
the  places  j  we  see  that  the  primitive  man's  visit  to  the 
grave,  where  the  ghost  is  supposed  to  reside,  originates  Uie 
visit  to  the  temple  regarded  as  the  residence  of  the  god,  and 
that  both  are  allied  to  visits  of  reverence  to  the  living. 
Remote  as  appear  the  going  to  church  and  the  going  to 
court,  th^  are  divei^nt  forms  of  the  same  thing.     That 
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pitiation  of  men  who  are  less  powerful ;  and^  continoing  to 
q[>Tead,  finally  becomes  a  propitiation  of  equals. 

How,  as  tacitly  expressing  subordination,  the  visit  comes 
to  be  looked  for  by  one  who  claims  superiority,  and  to  be 
recognized  as  an  admission  of  inferiority  by  one  who  pays 
it,  is  well  shown  in  a  story  which  Palgrave  narrates.  Feysul^ 
king  of  the  Wahhabees,  ordered  his  son  Sa'ood  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Abd- Allah,  an  elder  brother.  '' '  I  am  the  stranger 
guest,  while  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,'  replied 
Sa'ood,  'and  it  is  accordingly  his  duty  to  call  first  on 
me.* "  .  .  .  Feysnl  entreated  Abd- Allah  ''  to  fulfil  the 
obligation  of  a  first  visit.  But  the  elder  son  proved  no  less 
intractable.'* 

Peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world  supply  facts  having 
kindred  meanings.  The  old  traveller  Tavemier,  writes  that 
"  the  Persians  are  very  much  accustomed  to  make  mutual 
Visits  one  to  another  at  their  solemn  Festivals.  The  more 
noble  sort  stay  at  home  to  expect  the  Visits  of  their 
Inferiors."  So  in  Africa.  Of  a  rich  Indian  trader,  living 
at  Unyanyembe,  Grant  says — "  Moosah  sat  from  mom  till 
night  .  .  .  receiving  salutes  and  compliments  from  the  rich 
and  poor.**  Passing  to  Europe  we  have,  in  ancient  Eome, 
the  morning  calls  of  clients  on  their  patrons.  And  in  an  old 
French  book  of  manners  translated  into  English  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  read — ''  A  great  person  is  to  be  visited 
often,  and  his  health  to  be  inquired  after.** 

These  instances  sufficiently  indicate  that  gradual  descent 
of  the  visit  of  ceremony  which  has  finally  brought  it  down 
to  an  ordinary  civility — a  civility  which,  however,  still  bears 
traces  of  its  origin;  since  it  is  regarded  more  as  due  from  an 
inferior  to  a  snperior  than  conversely,  and  is  taken  as  a 
condescension  when  paid  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior. 
Evidently  the  morning  call  is  a  remote  sequence  of  that 
system  under  which  a  subordinate  ruler  had  from  time  to 
time  to  show  loyalty  to  a  chief  ruler  by  presenting  himself 
to  do  homage. 
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^  882.  Id  tbis  case  as  in  preceding  cases,  we  have,  lastly, 
to  note  the  relationa  between  visit-makiiig  and  types  of 
social  organization. 

That  in  eimplo  tribes  witboat  settled  beadsbips,  it  cannot 
become  a  political  ceremony  is  obvions;  and  diat  it  begins 
to  prevail  in  societies  oompounded  to  the  second  and 
third  degrees,  the  evidence  clearly  shows.  As  before,  how- 
ever, so  now,  we  find  on  grouping  and  comparing  the  facts 
that  it  is  not  so  much  with  the  size  of  the  society  as  with  its 
/  stractnre,  that  this  ceremony  ia  connected.  Being  one  of 
the  ezpresBions  of  obedience,  it  is  associated  with  develop- 
ment  of  tho  militant  organization.  Hence  as  proved  by  the 
instances  given,  it  grows  into  a  conspicnons  element  of  cere* 
monial  rale  in  nations  which  are  ander  those  despotic  forms 
of  government  which  militancy  produces — ancient  Mexico 
and  ancient  Peru  in  the  New  World,  China  and  Japan  in 
the  East.  And  the  earlier  stages  of  European  societies 
exemplified  the  relation. 

The  converse  relation  is  no  less  manifest.     Among  onr- 
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§  S83.  Concerning  a  party  of  Shoshones  snrprised  bj  them, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  write — ''  The  other  two,  an  elderly  woman 
and  a  little  girl,  seeing  we  were  too  near  for  them  to  escape, 
sat  on  the  ground,  and  holding  down  their  heads  seemed  as 
if  reconciled  to  the  death  which  they  supposed  awaited  them. 
The  same  habit  of  holding  down  the  head  and  inviting  the 
enemy  to  strike,  when  all  chanoe  of  escape  is  gone,  is  pre- 
served in  Egypt  to  this  day.''  Here  we  are  shown  an  effort 
to  propitiate  by  absolute  submission;  and  from  acts  so 
prompted  originate  obeisances. 

When,  at  the  outset,  in  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
ceremony  precedes  not  only  social  evolution  but  human 
evolution,  I  named  the  behaviour  of  a  small  dog  which 
throws  itself  on  its  back  in  presence  of  an  alarming  great 
dog,  probably  many  readers  thought  I  was  putting  on  this 
behaviour  a  forced  construction*  They  ^onld  not  have 
thought  80  had  they  known  that  a  parallel  mode  of  behaviour 
occurs  among  human  beings.  Liyi^g^lope  says  of  the 
Batoka  salutation — "  they  throw  theqi^^]^^  on  their  backs 
on  the  ground,  and,  rolling  from  side^ioi  S)^,  slap  the  out- 
side of  their  thighs  as  expressiopstrpf  ^^hl^kfulncss  and 
welcome.''  The  assumption  of  this  (lattitude,' which  implies 
—''You  need  not  subdue  me^I  am  subdued  already/' is 
the  beat  means  of  obtaining  safety*    Resistance  arouses  tho 
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destructive  inBtinctB ;  and  prostration  on  the  back  negativea 
resistaDce.  Anotlior  attitude  equally  helpless,  more  ela- 
borately displays  subjugation.  "  At  Tonga  Tabu  .  .  .  the 
common  people  show  their  great  chief  .  .  .  the  greatest 
respect  im^inable  by  prostrating  themselves  before  him, 
and  by  putting  his  foot  on  their  necks."  The  like  occurs  in 
Africa.  Laird  says  the  messengers  from  the  king  of  Fnndob 
"each  bont  down  and  put  my  foot  on  their  heads."  And 
among  historic  peoples  this  position,  origiuated  by  defeat, 
became  a  position  assnmed  in  acknowledging  submission. 

From  such  primary  obeisances  representing  completely 
the  attitudes  of  the  cooquored  beneath  the  conqueror,  there 
come  obeisances  which  express  in  various  ways  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  slave  to  the  master.  Of  old  in  the  East  this 
subjection  was  exprcssod  when  "  Ben-hadad's  servaBts 
girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put  ropes  on  their  heada, 
and  came  to  tbo  king  of  Israel."  In  Pern,  where  the 
militant  type  of  organization  was  pushed  so  far,  a  sign  of 
humility  was  to  have  the  hands  tied  and  a  rope  round  the 
In  both   cnses   there   was   an   assumption   of  those 
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therefore  pleased  by  demonstrations  of  liking.  So  that  while 
trying  to  propitiate  a  superior  by  expressing  submission  to 
him,  there  is  generally  an  endeavour  farther  to  propitiate  him 
by  showing  joy  at  his  presence.  Keeping  in  view  both  these 
elements  of  the  obeisance^  let  us  now  consider  its  varieties ; 
with  their  political^  religiousj  and  social  uses. 

§  884.  Though  the  loss  of  power  to  resist  which  prostra- 
tion on  the  face  implies^  does  not  reach  the  utter  defenceless- 
ness  implied  by  prostration  on  the  back,  yet  it  is  great 
enough  to  make  it  a  sign  of  profound  homage ;  and  hence 
it  occurs  as  an  obeisance  wherever  despotism  is  unmitigated 
and  subordination  slavish.  In  ancient  America^  before  a 
Ghibcha  cazique,  ''  people  had  to  appear  prostrate  and  with 
their  faces  touching  the  ground.^'  In  Africa^  "  when  he 
addresses  the  king,  a  Borghoo  man  stretches  himself  on  the 
earth  as  flat  as  a  flounder.'^  Asia  furnishes  many  instances. 
"When  preferring  a  complaint,  a  Khond  or  Panoo  will 
throw  himself  on  his  face  with  his  hands  joined  -/*  and  while, 
in  Siam, ''  before  the  nobles  all  subordinates  are  in  a  state  of 
reverent  prostration,  the  nobles  themselves,  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  exhibit  the  same  crawling  obeisance/' 
Similarly  in  Polynesia.  Falling  on  the  face  was  a  mark  of 
submission  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders :  the  king  did  so 
to  Cook  when  he  first  met  him.  And  in  the  records  of 
ancient  historic  peoples  kindred  illustrations  are  given;  as 
when  Mephibosheth  fell  on  his  face  and  did  reverence  before 
David;  or  as  when  the  king  of  Bithynia  fell  on  his  face 
before  the  Boman  senate.  In  some  cases  this  attitude  of 
the  conquered  before  the  conqueror,  has  its  meaning 
emphasized  by  repetition.  Bootan  supplies  an  instance  :^* 
"They  •  •  •  made  before  the  Raja  nine  prostrations,  which 
is  the  obeisance  paid  to  him  by  his  subjects  whenever  they 
ire  permitted  to  approach.'^ 

Erery  kind  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  have  its  primitive 
character  obscured  by  Bbridgment;   and   by   abridgment 
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this  profonndest  of  obeisanceH  is  rendered  a  len  profonnd 
one.  In  performing  a  fall-lengtii  prostratioiL  there  ia 
passed  through  an  abtitude  in  which  the  body  is  on  the 
knees  with  the  head  ob  the  ground ;  and  to  rise,  it  is  needful 
to  draw  up  the  knees  before  raising  the  head  and  getting 
on  the  feet.  Hence  this  attitnde  may  be  considered  as  an 
incomplete  proetration.  It  is  a  very  general  one.  Among 
the  Coast  Negroes,  if  a  native  "  goes  to  visit  his  sapertor,  or 
meets  him  by  chance,  he  immediately  falls  on  his  knees, 
and  thrice  successively  kisses  the  earth."  In  ^know- 
ledgmcnt  of  his  inferiority,  the  king  of  the  Brass  people 
never  spoke  to  the  king  of  the  Ibos  "without  going  down 
on  his  knees  and  touching  the  ground  with  his  head."  Al 
Embomroa,  on  the  Congo,  "  the  mode  of  salutation  is  by 
gently  clapping  the  hands,  and  an  inferior  at  the  same  time 
goes  on  his  knees  and  kisses  the  bracelet  on  the  saperior's 
ancle." 

Often  the  humility  of   this  obeisance  is   increased   by 
emphasizing  the  contact  with   the   earth.     On  the  lower 
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BTinble  or  invisible.    ''  Abraham  fell  apon  his  &ce  ^  before 
Qod  wlien  lie  covenanted  with  him ;  ''  Nebuchadnezzar  fell 
npon  hia  fnoe  and  worshipped  Daniel ;  '^  and  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  np  a  golden  image  there  was  a  threat  of 
death    on    ''whoso    falleth  not  down  and  worshippeth/' 
Similarly,  the  incomplete  prostration  in  presence  of  kings 
recurs  in  presence  of  deities*     When  making  obeisances  to 
ikeir  idols,  the  Mongols  touch  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 
The  Japanese  in  their  temples  ''fall  down  npon  their  knees, 
bow  their  head  quite  to  the  ground,  slowly  and  with  great 
Immility/'  And  sketches  of  Mahommedons  at  their  devotions 
fiuniliarize  us  with  a  like  attitude. 

§  385.  From  the  positions  of  prostration  on  back  or  &ce, 
aad  of  semi-prostration  on  knees,  we  pass  to  sundry  others ; 
which,  however,  continue  to  imply  relative  inability  to  resisfc. 
In  some  cases  it  is  permissible  to  vary  the  attitude,  as  iu 
Dahomey,  where  "  the  highest  officers  lie  before  the  king  in 
tlie  position  of  Romans  upon  the  triclinium.  At  times  they 
roll  over  upon  their  bellies,  or  relieve  themselves  by  stand- 
ing 'on  all  fours/'  Duran  states  that  "  cowering  .  •  •  was, 
with  the  Mexicans,  the  posture  of  respect,  as  with  us  is 
genuflexion/'  Grouching  shows  homage  among  the  New 
Osledonians;  as  it  does  in  Fiji,  and  in  Tahiti. 

Other  changes  in  attitudes  of  this  class  are  entailed  by  the 
necessities  of  locomotion.  In  Dahomey  "  when  approaching 
royalty  they  either  crawl  like  snakes  or  shuffle  forward  on 
their  knees/'  When  changing  their  places  before  a  supe- 
rior, the  Siamese  "drag  themselves  on  their  hands  and 
knees.''  In  Java  an  inferior  must  "  walk  with  his  hams 
i^n  his  heels  until  he  is  out  of  his  superior's  sight/' 
bimilarlj  with  the  subjects  of  a  Zulu  king— even  with  his 
wives.  And  in  Loango,  extension  of  this  attitude  to  the 
household  appears  not  to  be  limited  to  the  court :  wives  in 
general  "dare  not  speak  to  them  [their  husbands]  but  upon 
their  bare  knees^  and  in  meeting  them  must  creep  upon 
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(heir  handB.**  A  neighboariog  state  farnishea  an  iostanoe 
of  gradation  in  these  forms  of  partial  prostration ;  and  a 
recognized  meaning  in  the  gradation.  The  Dakro,  a  woman 
who  bears  mesBa^ea  from  the  Dafaoman  King  to  the  Men, 
goes  on  all  fours  before  the  king ;  and  "  as  a  rale  she  goes 
on  all  foars  to  the  Meu,  and  onl/  kneels  to  smaller  men, 
who  become  quadrnpeds  to  her." 

Here  we  come,  incidentally]  upon  a  further  abridgment  of 
the  original  prostration;  whence  results  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  obeisances.  As  from  the  entirely  prone 
postaro  we  pass  to  the  posture  of  the  M^ommedan  worshipper 
with  forehead  on  the  ground ;  so  from  this  we  pass  to  the 
posture  on  all  fours,  and  from  this,  by  raising  the  body,  to 
simple  kneeling.  That  kneeling  is,  and  has  been  in  countless 
places  and  times,  a  form  of  political  homage,  a  form  of 
dompstic  homage,  and  a  form  of  religions  homage,  needs  no 
showing.  Wo  will  note  only  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  in  all 
cases  associated  with  coercire  government  j  as  in  Africa, 
where  "  by  thus  constantly  practising  genuflexion  upon  the 
hard  ground,  their  fthc  Daliomans'l  koeeH  in  time  become 
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the  sireeta,  where  they  merely  make  a  motion  as  if  they  were  going 
to  kneel.  When  they  salate  a  person  of  rank,  they  bend  the  knee  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  touch  the  ground  with  their  fingers." 

We  are  shown  the  same  thing  equally  well^  or  better^  in 
China ;  where,  among  the  specified  gradations  of  obeisance, 
the  third  is  defined  as  bending  the  knee,  and  the  foorth  as 
octnal  kneeling.  Manifestly  that  which  still  survives  among 
ourselves  as  the  curtesy  with  the  one  sex,  and  that  which 
until  recently  survived  with  the  other  sex  as  the  scrape 
(made  by  a  backward  sweep  of  the  right  foot),  are  both 
of  them  vanishing  forms  of  the  going  down  on  one 
knee. 

There  remains  only  the  accompanying  bend  of  the  body. 
This,  while  the  first  motion  passed  through  in  making  a 
complete  prostration,  is  also  the  last  motion  that  survives  as 
the  prostration  becomes  stage  by  stage  abridged.  In 
various  places  we  meet  indications  of  this  transition. 
'*  Among  the  Soosoos,  even  the  wives  of  a  great  man,  when 
spe«Jdng  to  him,  bend  their  bodies,  and  place  one  hand  upon 
each  knee ;  this  is  done  also  when  passing  by.''  In  Samoa, 
''  in  passing  through  a  room  where  a  chief  is  sitting,  it  is 
disrespectful  to  walk  erect;  the  person  must  pass  along 
with  his  body  bent  downwards.''  Of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
who,  during  an  assembly,  crouched  before  their  chief,  we 
read  that  *'  when  they  retired,  it  was  done  with  the  head 
lowered."  And  then  in  the  Chinese  ritual  of  ceremony, 
obeisance  number  two,  less  humble  than  bending  the 
knee,  is  bowing  low  with  the  hands  joined.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  there  are  insensible  transitions  between  the 
humble  salaam  of  the  Hindoo,  the  profound  bow  which  in 
Europe  shows  great  respect,  and  the  moderate  bend  of  the 
head  expressive  of  consideration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
familiar  and  sometimes  scarcely-perceptible  nod,  is  the  last 
trace  of  the  prostration. 

These  several  abridgments  of  the  prostration  which  wa 
■ee  occur  in  doing  political  homage  and  social  homage. 
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occur  sIbo  in  doing  religious  homage.  Of  tbe  Ooi^oeM^ 
Bastiau  says  that  when  they  have  to  speak  to  a  BQperiof^— 

"  They  kDeel,  turn  the  face  lialf  uids,  and  itretoTi  ont  the  hands 
towards  tbe  penon  sddresied,  which  tbey  strikd  tagethet  at  eniy 
nddrwa.  They  might  hftve  sat  u  models  to  the  Egyptian  piinto 
iThen  making  the  rcpresi^ntntioni  on  the  temple  walls,  *o  ttt^dnjfit 
tUo  reiemblanre  between  what  ii  repreiented  there  and  what  aetoatfy 
takes  place  here." 

And  w^  may  note  kindred  parallelismB  in  Eorope&a  rel^ioQB 
obserranceB.  There  is  tbe  going  on  both  knees  and  tiie 
going  on  one  knee;  and  there  are  the  bowings  and 
curtseyings  on  certain  occasions  at  the  name  of  Christ. 

(  386.  As  already  explained,  along  with  the  act  ezpreBamg 
homility,  the  complete  obeisance  inolades  some  act  ex- 
pressing gratification.  To  propitiate  the  snperior  eSectaallj 
it  is  needful  at  once  to  imply — "I  am  your  slave," and —  "1 
lore  yon." 

Certain  of  the  instances  cited  above  hare  exemplified  iba 
nnion  of  these  two  factors.  Along  with  the  attitnde  of 
abject  snbmission  assumed   by  the   Batoka,  we   saw  that 
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we  have  seen  that  jumping,  as  a  natural  sign  of  delight,  is  a 
friendly  salute  among  the  Fuegians^  and  that  it  recurs  in 
Loango  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  king.  Africa  famishes 
another  instance.  Grant  narrates  that  the  king  of  Elarague 
'' received  the  salutations  of  his  people,  who,  one  by  one, 
shrieked  and  sprang  in  firont  of  him,  swearing  allegiance." 
Let  such  saltatory  movements  be  systematized,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  daring  social  progress,  and  they  will  constitute 
the  dancing  with  which  a  ruler  is  sometimes  saluted ;  as  in 
the  before-named  case  of  the  king  of  Bogota,  and  as  in  the 
case  Williams  gives  in  his  account  of  Fiji,  where  an  inferior 
chief  and  his  suite,  entering  the  royal  presence,  '^  performed 
a  dance,  which  they  finished  by  presenting  their  clubs  and 
nppor  dresses  to  the  Somo*Somo  king.'' 

Of  the  other  simulated  sig^  of  pleasure  commonly  form- 
ing part  of  the  obeisance,  kissing  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
This,  of  course,  has  to  take  such  form  as  consists  with  the 
humility  of  the  prostration  or  kindred  attitude.  As  shown 
in  certain  foregoing  instances,  we  have  kissing  the  earth 
when  the  superior  cannot  be  approached  close  enough  for 
kissing  the  feet  or  the  garment.  Others  may  be  added. 
^'  It  is  the  custom  at  Eboe,  when  the  king  is  out,  and  indeed 
indoors  as  well,  for  the  principal  people  to  kneel  on  the 
ground  and  kiss  it  three  times  when  he  passes;"  and  the 
ancient  Mexican  ambassadors,  on  coming  to  Cortes,  '^  first 
touched  the  ground  with  their  hands  and  then  kissed  it." 
This,  in  the  ancient  East,  expressed  submission  of  con- 
quered to  conqueror;  and  is  said  to  have  gone  as  far  as 
kissing  the  footmarks  of  a  conqueror's  horse.  Abyssinia, 
where  the  despotism  is  extreme  and  the  obeisances  servile, 
supplies  a  modification.  In  Shoa,  kissing  the  nearest 
inanimate  object  belonging  to  a  superior  or  a  benefactor,  is 
a  sign  of  respect  and  thanks.  From  this  we  pass  to 

licking  the  feet  and  kissing  the  feet.  Of  a  Malagasy  chief 
Drury  says — ^*  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself  at  his  door, 
when  his  wife  came  out  crawling  on  her  hands  and  knees 
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till  she  came  to  him,  and  then  licked  his  feet  .  .  .  sU  tin 
ivonien  in  tbe  to\vn  saluted  their  haabands  in  the  same 
manner."  Slaves  did  the  like  to  their  muten.  So  in 
ancient  Peru,  "vvhen  the  chiefs  came  before  [Atahnallpa], 
they  made  great  obeisancea,  kissing  his  feet  and  hands." 
Egyptian  wall-paintings  represent  this  extreme  homage ; 
and  in  Assyrian  records  Sennacherib  mentions  that  Menahem 
of  Samaria  came  np  to  bring  presents  and  to  kisa  Ms  feet. 
"Kissing  his  feet"  was  part  of  the  reverence  shown  to 
Christ  by  the  woman  with  the  box  of  ointment.  At  the 
present  day  among  the  Arabs,  inferiors  kiss  the  feet,  the 
kneea,  or  the  garments  of  their  superiors.  Kissing  the 
Sultan's  feet  is  a  asage  in  Turkey ;  and  Sir  B.  El.  Porter 
narrates  that  in  acknowledgment  of  a  present,  a  Persian 
"threw  himself  on  the  ground,  kissed  my  knees  and  my 
feet.^ 

-Kissing  the  hand  is  a  less  humiliating  observance  than 
kissing  the  feet ;  mainly,  perhaps,  becanse  it  does  not  involve 
a  prostration.   This  difference  of  implication  is  recognised  in 
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the  other  Has  touelied  it ;  then  the  inferior  puts  his  own  fingers  to  his 
lips  and  afterwards  to  his  forehead." 

This^  I  think,  makes  it  clear  that  the  common  custom  of 
kissing  the  hand  to  another,  originally  expressed  the  wish, 
or  the  willingness,  to  kiss  his  hand. 

Here,  as  before,  the  observance,  beginning  as  a  sponta- 
neous propitiation  of  conqueror  by  conquered,  of  master  by 
slave,  of  ruler  by  ruled,  early  passes  into  a  religious  pro- 
pitiation also.  To  the  ghost,  and  to  the  deity  developed  from 
the  ghost,  these  actions  of  love  and  liking  are  used.  That 
embracing  and  kissing  of  the  lower  extremities,  which 
was  among  the  Hebrews  an  obeisance  to  the  living  person, 
Egyptian  wall-paintings  represent  as  an  obeisance  made  to 
the  mummy  enclosed  in  its  case;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of 
this  action,  we  have  kissing  the  feet  of  statues  of  gods  in 
pagan  Rome  and  of  holy  images  among  Christians.  Ancient 
Mexico  furnished  an  instance  of  the  transition  from  kissing 
the  ground  as  a  political  obeisance,  to  a  modified  kissing 
the  ground  as  a  religious  obeisance.  Describing  an  oath 
Clavigero  says —  *'  Then  naming  the  principal  god,  or  any 
other  they  particularly  reverenced,  they  kissed  their  hand, 
after  having  touched  the  earth  with  it."  In  Peru  "the 
manner  of  worship  was  to  open  the  hands,  to  make  some 
noise  with  the  lips  as  of  kissing,  and  to  ask  what  they 
wished,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  sacrifice  /'  and  Garci- 
lasso,  describing  the  libation  to  the  Sun,  adds — "  At  the 
same  time  they  kissed  the  air  two  or  three  times,  which 
.  .  .  was  a  token  of  adoration  among  these  Indians.'^  Nor 
have  European  races  failed  to  furnish  kindred  facts.  Kissing 
the  hand  to  the  statue  of  a  god  was  a  Roman  form  of 
adoration. 

Once  more,  saltatory  movements,  which  being  natural 
expressions  of  delight  become  complimentary  acts  before 
a  visible  ruler,  become  acts  of  worship  before  an  invisible 
ruler.  David  danced  before  the  ark.  Dancing  was 
originally  a  religious  ceremony  among  the  Greeks :  from 
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the  earliest  times  the  "worship  of  Apollo  was  eonneoted 
with  a  religious  dance."  King  Pepin,  "like  Kinf;  Daviii, 
forgetfal  of  the  regal  pnrple,  in  hia  joy  bedewed  his  costly 
robes  with  tears,  and  danced  before  the  relics  of  the  blessed 
martyr."  And  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  ntligioas 
dances  in  chDrchesj  as  there  are  still  ia  Ohristifm  cboroheii 
at  Jerusalem. 

§  387.  To  interpret  another  series  of  observances  we  mnst 
go  back  to  the  prostration  in  its  original  form.  1  refer  to 
those  expressions  of  Bnbmisaion  which  are  made  by  patting 
dust  or  ashes  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

Men  cannot  roll  over  in  the  sand  in  front  of  their  king> 
or  crawl  before  him,  or  repeatedly  knock  their  heads  ^unst 
the  groand,  withoat  soiling  themselTes.  Hence  the  adlwring 
(  dirt  is  recognized  as  a  concomitant  mark  of  sabjection;  and 
comes  to  be  grataitonsly  assumed,  and  artificially  increued, 
in  the  anxiety  to  propitiate.  Already  the  association  between 
this  act  and   the  act  of  prostration  has  been  incidentally 
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and,  taking  up  lumdMt,  rab  it  on  the  cliest  and  upper  front  part  of 
each  aim." 

Moreoverj  we  are  shown  bow  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  ceremony  undergoes  abridgment.  Of  these  same 
Balonda,  Livingstone  says,  ^'the  chiefs  go  through  the 
manoBuyre  of  rubbing  the  sand  on  the  arms,  but  only  make 
a  feint  of  picking  up  some/'  On  the  Lower  Niger,  the 
people  when  making  prostrations  ^'  cover  them  [their  heads] 
repeatedly  with  sand ;  or  at  all  events  they  go  through  the 
motion  of  doing  so.  Women,  on  perceiving  their  friends, 
kneel  immediately,  and  pretend  to  pour  sand  alternately 
over  each  arm/'  Li  Asia  this  ceremony  was,  and  still  is, 
performed  with  like  meaning.  As  expressing  political 
humiliation  it  was  adopted  by  the  priests  who,  when  going 
to  implore  Florus  to  spare  the  Jews,  appeared  ''  with  dust 
sprinkled  in  great  plenty  upon  their  heads,  with  bosoms 
deprived  of  any  covering  but  what  was  rent.'*  Li  Turkey, 
abridgpnents  of  the  obeisance  may  yet  be  witnessed.  At  a 
review,  even  officers  on  horseback,  saluting  their  superiors, 
"  go  through  the  form  of  throwing  dust  over  their  heads  ;*' 
and  when  a  caravan  of  pilgrims  started,  spectators  ''  went 
through  the  pantomime  of  throwing  dirt  over  their  heads/' 

Hebrew  records  prove  that  this  sign  of  submission  made 
before  visible  persons,  was  made  before  invisible  persons 
also.  Along  with  those  blood-lettings  and  markings  of  the 
flesh  and  cuttings  of  the  hair  which,  at  funerals,  were  used 
to  propitiate  the  ghost,  there  went  the  putting  of  ashes  on 
the  head.  -  The  like  was  done  to  propitiate  the  deity ;  as 
when  "  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon 
bis  &C0  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  until  the  eventide,  he 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads/^ 
Even  still  this  usage  occurs  among  Catholics  on  occasions  of 
special  humiliation. 

§  388.  We  must  again  return  to  that  original  obeisance 
which    first    actually   is,    and  then  which  simulates,    the 
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attitade  of  the  conqaered  before  the  conqneror,  to  find  &» 
clue  to  certain  further  moTements  eignSfyiDg  SDhmiasion. 
As  described  in  &  foregoing  paragraph,  the  eapplicating 
Khond  "  throws  himself  on  his  face  with  hands  joined." 
Whence  this  attitude  of  die  hands  F 

From  the  nsages  of  a  people  among  whom  enbmisaion 
nnd  all  marks  of  it  were  carried  to  great  extremes,  an 
instance  has  already  been  given  indicating  the  genesis  of 
this  notion.  A  sign  of  humility  in  ancient  Peru  was  to  hare 
the  hands  bound  nnd  a  rope  ronnd  the  neck :  the  condition 
of  captives  was  simulated.  Did  there  need  proof  that  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  to  make  prisoners  of  war 
defenceless  by  tying  their  hands,  I  might  begin  with 
Assyrian  wall-sculptures,  in  which  men  thus  bound  are 
represented;  but  the  facl;  that  among  ourselves,  men 
charged  with  crimes  are  hand-cuffed  by  the  pobce  when 
taken,  shows  how  naturally  suggested  is  this  method  of 
rendering  prisoners  impotent.  And  for  concluding  that 
bound  hands  hence  came  to  be  an  adopted  mark  of  snb- 
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bonnd.  The  aboye-described  attitude  of  the  Khond  exhibits 
the  proceeding  in  its  original  form;  and  on  reading 
in  Hnc  that  ''the  Mongnl  hunter  sainted  ns,  with  his 
clasped  hands  raised  to  his  forehead/'  or  in  Drary  that 
when  the  Malagasy  approach  a  great  man,  they  hold  the 
hands  up  in  a  supplicatory  form,  we  cannot  doabt  that  this 
act  now  expresses  reverence  because  it  originally  implied 
subjugation.  Of  the  Siamese,  La  Loubere  says — "  If  you 
extend  your  hand  to  a  Siamese,  to  place  it  in  his,  he  carries 
both  his  hands  to  yours,  as  if  to  place  himself  entirely  in 
your  power."  That  presentation  of  the  joined  hands  has  the 
meaning  here  suggested,  is  elsewhere  shown.  In  Unyan- 
yembe,  "  when  two  of  them  meet,  the  Wezee  puts  both  his 
palms  together,  these  are  gently  clasped  by  the  Watusi " 
[a  man  of  more  powerful  race]  ;  and  in  Sumatra,  the  obei- 
sance ''consists  in  bending  the  body,  and  the  inferior's 
putting  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior,  and 
then  lifting  them  to  his  forehead.''  By  these  instances  we  are 
reminded  that  a  kindred  act  was  once  a  form  of  submission 
in  Europe.  When  doing  homage,  the  vassal,  on  his  knees, 
placed  his  joined  hands  between  the  hands  of  his  suzerain. 

As  in  foregoing  cases,  an  attitude  signifying  defeat  and 
therefore  political  subordination,  becomes  an  attitude  of 
religious  devotion.  By  the  Mahommedan  worshipper  we 
are  shown  that  same  clasping  of  the  hands  above  the  head 
which  expresses  reverence  for  a  living  superior.  Among 
the  Greeks,  "the  Olympian  gods  were  prayed  to  in  an 
upright  position  with  raised  hands ;  the  marine  gods  with 
hands  held  horizontally ;  the  gods  of  Tartarus  with  hands 
held  down.*'  And  the  presentation  of  the  hands  joined 
palm  to  palm,  once  throughout  Europe  required  from  an 
inferior  when  professing  obedience  to  a  superior,  is  still 
taught  to  children  as  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

A  kindred  use  of  the  hands  descends  into  social  inter- 
course; and  in  the  far  East  the  filiation  continues  to  be 
clear.     "  When  tho  Siamese  salute  one  another,  they  join 
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^e  bands,  raising  them  before  the  face  or  abore  tlie  head." 
Of  the  eight  obeisanceB  in  China,  the  least  profound  ii 
that  of  putting  the  hands  together  and  raising  them  before 
the  breast.  Even  among  onrBelrea  a  remnant  of  this  action 
is  traceable.  An  obsequions  ahopman  or  fussy  innkeepefj 
may  be  seen  to  join  and  loosely  move  tlie  slightly  raised 
hands  one  over  another,  in  a  way  snggestiTe  of  derivatioa 
from  this  primitive  sign  of  submission. 

§  3S9.  A  group  of  obeisan^  having  a  connected,  though 
divergent,  root,  come  next  to  be  dealt  vitli.  Those  whiidi 
we  have  thus  far  considered  do  not  directly  bSb^  the 
subject  person's  dress.  But  from  modifications  of  dress, 
either  in  position,  state,  or  kind,  a  series  of  ceremoiiial 
observances  result. 

The  conquered  man,  prostrate  before  his  conqaeror,  and 
becoming  himself  a  possession,  dmnltaneously  loses  posses- 
sion of  whatever  things  he  has  about  him;  and  therefore, 
surrendering  his  weapons,  he  also  yields  ap,  it  the  victor 
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"'The  ehief  of  Somo-Somo,  who  Lad  preriotuly  stripped  off  Ids 
robes,  then  sat  down,  and  removed  even  the  train  or  covering,  which 
was  of  immense  length,  from  his  waist.  He  gave  it  to  the  speaker," 
who  gave  him  "  in  retnm  a  piece  large  enough  only  for  the  purposea 
of  decency.  The  rest  of  the  Somo-Somo  chiefs,  each  of  whom  on 
eoming  on  the  ground  had  a  train  of  several  yards  in  length,  stripped 
themselves  entirely,  left  their  trains,  and  walked  away  •  •  •  thus 
leaving  all  the  Somo-Somo  people  naked." 

Farther  we  read  that  daring  Cook's  stay  at  Tahiti^  two  men 
of  superior  rank  "  came  on  board,  and  eack  singled  out  his 
friend  •  .  •  this  ceremony  consisted  in  taking  off  great  part 
of  their  clothes  and  patting  them  upon  us/'  And  then  in 
another  Polynesian  island^  Samoa,  this  complimentary  act 
is  greatly  abridged :  only  the  girdle  is  presented. 

With  sack  facts  to  give  as  tke  clae,  we  can  scarcely  doabt 
that  surrender  of  clothing  originates  those  obeisances  wkich 
are  made  by  uncovering  the  body,  more  or  less  extensively,   t 
All  degrees  of  uncovering  have  this  meaning.     From  Ibn  ^ 
Batata's  account  of  his  journey  into  tke  Soudan,  Mr.  Tylor 
cites  tke  statement  tkat  "  women  may  only  come  unclothed 
into  ike  presence  of  tke   Sultan  of  Melli,  and  even  the 
Sultan's  own  daugkters  must  conform  to  tke  custom ;"  and 
wkat  doubt  we  migbt  reasonably  feel  as  to  tke  existence  of 
an  obeisance  tkus  carried  to  its  original  extreme,  is  removed 
on  reading  in  Speke  tkat  at  the  present  time,  at  the  court 
of   Uganda,    ''stark-naked,    fall-grown    women    are    the 
valets.'^     Elsewhere  in  Africa  an  incomplete,  though  still 
considerable,    unclothing    as    an     obeisance    occurs.      In 
Abyssinia  inferiors  bare  their  bodies  down  to  the  girdle  in 
presence  of  superiors;    ''but  to  equals  the  corner  of  tke 
dotk  is  removed  only  for  a  time."     Tke  like   occurs  in 
Polynesia.     Tke   Takitians  uncover  "tke  body  as  low  as 
the  waist,  in  tke  presence  of  tke  king ;"  and  in  tke  Society 
Isles  generally,  ''tke  lower   ranks  of   people,   by  way  of 
respect,  strip  off  tkeir  upper  garment  in  tke  presence  of 
their''    principal   ckiefs.      How  this  obeisance  becomea 
{ortlier  abridge^  and  how  it  beoomea  extended  to  otket 
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persons  than  mlers,  is  shown   by  natives  of  tbe  Gold 
Coast. 

*  They  also  lalute  Enropeans,  and  Rometime*  Meh  other,  hy  (lightly 
removing  their  robe  from  their  left  shoulder  with  the  rij;ht  hand, 
gracefully  boiriog  at  tho  Baiiie  time.  When  they  wiih  to  be  reiy 
respectful,  they  nnraver  the  shoulder  altogether,  and  support  the  robe 
u^der  the  ami,  the  whole  of  the  person  from  the  breast  npwards 
being  left  exposed." 

And  Burton  aays  that,  "  thronghont  Toruba  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  to  bare  the  shoulders  is  like  anhatting  in  England." 

Evidently  nncovering  the  head,  thos  suggestively  com- 
pared with  uncovering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  has 
the  same  original  meaning.  Even  in  certain  Enropeui 
usages  the  relation  between  the  two  has  been  recognized; 
as  by  Ford,  who  remarks  that  '' nncloaking  in  Spain  is 
.  .  .  equivalent  to  our  taking  off  the  hat."  It  is  recog- 
nized in  Africa  itself,  where,  as  in  Dahomey,  the  two  are 
joined :  "the  men  bared  their  shoulders,  doffing  their  caps 
and  large  umbrella  hats,"  says  Burton,  speakiDg  of  bis 
reception.      It  is  recognized  in   Polynesia,   where,   as  in 
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into  bis  presence  ^^  the  significance  of  this  act  being  so 
great  that  as  '^  Michoacan  was  independent  of  Mexico,  the 
BOYereign  took  the  title  of  cazonzi — ^that  is,  'shod/'' 
Kindred  accounts  of  Asiatics  have  made  the  nsage  familiar 
to  OS.  In  Bnrmah,  ''  even  in  the  streets  and  highways,  a 
Earopean,  if  he  meets  with  the  king,  or  joins  his  party,  is 
obliged  to  ts&e  off  his  shoes/^  And  in  Persia,  every  one 
who  approaches  the  royal  presence  most  bare  his  feet. 

Verification  of  these  interpretations  is  yielded  by  the 
equally  obvions  interpretations  of  certain  usages  which  wo 
similariy  meet  with  in  societies  where  extreme  expressions 
of  subjection  are  required.  I  refer  to  the  appearing  in 
presence  of  rulers  dressed  in  coarse  clothing — the  clothing 
of  slaves.  In  Mexico,  whenever  Montezuma's  attendants 
**  entered  his  apartments,  they  had  first  to  take  off  their  rich 
costumes  and  put  on  meaner  garments."  In  Peru,  along 
with  the  role  that  a  subject  should  appear  before  the  Ynca 
with  a  burden  on  his  back,  simulating  servitude,  and  along 
with  the  rule  that  he  should  be  barefooted,  further 
simulating  servitude,  there  went,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rule  that  "  no  lord,  however  great  he  might  be,  entered  the 
presence  of  the  Ynca  in  rich  clothing,  but  in  humble  attire," 
again  simulating  servitude.  A  kindred  though  less  extreme 
usage  exists  in  Dahomey :  the  highest  subjects  may ''  ride 
on  horseback,  be  carried  in  hammocks,  wear  silk,  maintain 
a  numerous  retinue,  with  large  umbrellas  of  their  own  order, 
flags,  trumpets,  and  other  musical  instruments;  but,  on 
their  entrance  at  the  royal  gate,  all  these  insignia  are  laid 
aside."  Even  in  mediaeval  Europe,  submission  was  expressed 
by  taking  off  those  parts  of  the  dress  and  appendages  which 
were  inconsistent  with  the  appearance  of  servitude.  Thus, 
in  France,  in  1467,  the  head  men  of  a  town,  surrendering  to 
a  victoriona  duke,  ''  brought  to  his  camp  with  them  three 
hundred  of  the  best  citizens  in  their  shirts,  bareheaded,  and 
barelegged,  who  presented  the  keies  of  the  citio  to  him, 
md  yielded  themselves  to  hia  mercy  "  An(3L  the  doing  of 
4^ 
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feudal  iLomage  mclnded  obsemmces  of  kindred  meaning. 
Saint  Simon,  describing  one  of  the  latesi  instances,  and 
naming  among  ceremoniee  gone  throngh  the  giving  np  of 
belt,  sword,  glovea,  and  bat,  bbjb  that  this  was  done  "  to 
strip  the  vassal  of  his  marks  of  dignity  in  tbe  presence  of 
hie  lord."  So  that  whether  it  be  the  putting  on  of  course 
clothing  or  the  putting  off  of  fine  clothing,  tbe  meaning  is 

Observances  of  this  kind,  like  those  of  other  kinds,  extend 
themselves  from  the  feued  being  who  is  visible  to  the 
feared  being  who  is  invisible^the  ghost  and  the  god.  On 
rcmemberiDg  that  hj  the  Hebrews,  patting  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes  was  joined  with  cutting  the  hair,  self-bleeding,  and 
making  marks  on  the  body,  to  propitiate  tbe  ghost — on 
reading  that  the  habit  continues  in  the  East,  so  that  a 
moaming  lady  described  by  Mr.  Salt,  was  covered  with 
sackcloth  and  Bprinkled  with  ashes,  and  so  that  Borckhardt 
"saw  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased  chief  ronning 
through  all  the  principal  streets,  their  bodies  half  naked, 
md  the  little  clothing  they  bad  od  being  rage,  while  the 
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firmed  on  observing  that  like  acts  become  acts  of  religioas 
sabordination.  Isaiah,  himself  setting  the  example^  exhorts 
therebellions  Israelites  to  make  their  peace  with  Jahveh  in  the 
words — '*  Strip  yon,  and  make  yon  bare,  and  gird  sackcloth 
upon  yonr  loins/'  So,  too,  the  fourscore  men  who  came 
from  Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  to  propitiate  Jahveh, 
besides  catting  their  hair  and  gashing  themselves,  tore  their 
clothes.  Nor  does  the  parallelism  fail  with  baring 

the  feet.  This  was  a  sign  of  mourning  among  the  Hebrews ; 
as  is  shown  by  the  command  in  Ezekiel  (xxiv.  17),  ^'Forbear 
to  cry,  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead,  bind  the  tire  of 
thine  head  upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet/' 
And  then,  among  the  Hebrews,  putting  off  the  shoes  was 
also  an  act  of  worship.  Elsewhere^  too,  it  occurred  as  in 
common  a  mark  of  political  subordination  and  of  religious 
subordination.  Of  the  Peruvians,  who  went  barefoot  into 
the  presence  of  the  Ynca,  we  read  that  '^all  took  off 
their  shoes,  except  the  kiug,  at  two  hundred  paces  before 
reaching  the  doors  [of  the  temple  of  the  Sun]  ;  but  the 
king  remained  with  his  shoes  on  until  he  came  to  the 
doors.''  Once  more,  the  like  holds  with  baring  the 

head.  Used  along  with  other  ceremonial  acts  to  propitiate 
the  living  superior,  this  is  used  also  to  propitiate  the  spirit 
of  the  ordinary  dead,  and  the  spirit  of  the  apotheosized 
dead.     Uncovering  round  the  grave  continues  even  among 

or  inadeqiiAie  doihing  remains  for  use.  Hence  comes  **  the  chief  mourner  being 
clid  fai  mon**  among  the  Santee  Indians  (p.  88).  The  more  obvious  and  still- 
CQBtiniuiig  motiTe  is  that  grief  is  inconsistent  with  wearing  the  best,  which  is 
usually  the  gayest,  clothing.  Thus  we  read  that  among  the  Choctaws  the 
^  widow  wholly  neglects  her  toilet,*'  and  that  among  the  Ghippewas  she  is  **  not 
pennitted  to  wear  any  finery "  for  twelve  moons  (Yarrow,  pp.  92-3).  In  a 
letter  of  a  deoeaaed  relative  of  mine,  dated  1810, 1  find  an  instructive  example 
of  the  way  in  which  natural  feeling  prompts  this  putting  on  of  inferior  clothes. 
Spealdiig  of  a  oonversation  held  with  a  pedler  conoeming  an  eccentric  but 
benerolest  mao,  the  writer  describes  the  pedler  as  praising  him  and  saying, 
**  be  thoogfat  he  sbonld  put  on  his  worst  clothes  when  he  died.*'  That  is,  not 
bdng  able  to  afford  mourning,  he  proposed  to  revert  to  this  primitive  method  of 

ihovlsg  0OITOW. 
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OQr&elTes;  and  on  the  Continent,  there  ifl  Dnoorerin^  hj 
those  who  meet  a  faneral  procession.  Taking  off  the  hat  to 
images  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  onfc  of  doors  and  indoora, 
was  enjoined  in  old  books  of  manners.  ITnhatting  on  the 
knees  when  the  host  ia  carried  by,  occnra  still  in  Catholic 
countries.  And  habitually  men  hare  their  heads  on  entering 
places  of  worship. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  that  obeisances  of  this  class, 
too,  made  first  to  supreme  persons  and  presently  to  less 
powerful  persons,  diSuse  gradually  until  they  become 
general.  Qnotations  above  given  have  shown  incidentally 
that  in  Africa  partial  uncovering  of  the  shoulder  is  a 
salute  between  equals,  and  that  a  kindred  removal  of  the 
cloak  in  Spain  serves  a  like  purpose.  Similarly,  the  going 
barefoot  into  a  king's  presence,  and  into  a  temple,  originates 
an  ordinary  civility.  The  Damaras  take  off  their  aandals 
before  entering  a  stranger's  house ;  a  Japanese  leaves  his 
shoes  at  the  door,  even  when  he  enters  a  shop ;  *'  upon 
entering  &  Turkish  house,  it  is  the  invariable  rule  to  leave 
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birth  took  plaoo  in  the  Toorkee  camp  •  •  •  women  assembled 
to  rejoice  at  the  door  of  the  mother^  by  clapping  their  hands, 
dancing,  and  shouting.  Their  dance  consisted  in  jumping 
in  the  air,  throwing  out  their  legfs  in  the  most  nnconth 
manner,  and  flapping  their  sides  with  their  elbows/'  Where 
eircnmstances  permit,  such  emphatic  marks  of  consideration 
become  mutual.  On  the  Slave  Coast,  ''  when  two  persons 
of  equal  condition  meet  each  other,  they  &11  both  down  on 
their  knees  together,  clap  hands,  and  mutually  salute,  by 
wishing  each  other  a  good  day.''  In  China,  during  a 
wedding  visit  ''  each  visitor  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  bride,  and  knocked  his  head  upon  the  ground,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  'I  congratulate  you  I  I  congratulate 
yoQ  !  *  whilst  the  bride,  also  upon  her  knees,  and 
knocking  her  head  upon  the  ground,  replied,  'I  thank 
yon  I  I  thank  you  !' "  And  among  the  Mosquitos,  says 
Bancrofl,  ''one  will  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  another, 
who  helps  him  up,  embraces  him,  and  falls  down  in  his 
turn  to  be  assisted  up  and  comforted  with  a  pressure." 
Such  extreme  instances  yield  verifications  of  the  inference 
that  the  mutual  bows,  and  curtseys,  and  unhattings,  among 
ourselves,  are  remnants  of  the  original  prostrations  and 
strippings  of  the  captive. 

But  I  give  these  instances  chiefly  as  introducing  the 
interpretation  of  a  still  more  &miliar  observance.  Already 
I  have  named  the  fact  that  between  polite  Arabs  the  ofier 
of  an  inferior  to  kiss  a  superior's  hand,  is  resisted  by  the 
superior  if  he  is  condescending,  and  that  the  conflict  ends 
by  the  inferior  kissing  his  own  hand  to  the  superior. 
Further  evidence  is  given  by  Malcolm,  who  says:— 
"  Everyone  [Arab]  who  met  a  friend  took  his  right  hand,  and, 
after  shaking  it,  raised  it  as  high  as  his  breast."  And  the 
following,  from  Niebuhr^  is  an  account  of  an  allied  usage : — 

"  Two  Arabs  of  the  desert  meeting,  shake  hands  more  than  ten 
times.  Each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  still  repeats  the  question* 
*How  art  thon?*  •  •  •  In  Yemen,  each  does  as  if  he  wished  tha 
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othar*!  hand,  md  dnwB  baolc  hit  own  to  sroid  reodriag  tlw  mow 
bonour.  At  IcDgth,  to  end  the  contest,  tlie  eldeit  of  the  two  aofiitn 
the  other  to  kiai  his  fingers." 

Have  we  not  hcire,  then,  the  origia  of  sliaking  handa  T  If 
of  two  persons  each  wishea  to  malce  aa  obeisance  to  the 
other  by  kissing  his  hand,  and  each  out  of  compliment 
refnses  to  hare  his  own  hand  kissed^  what  will  happen  T 
Just  as  when  leaving  a  room,  each  of  two  persona,  proposing 
to  give  the  other  precedence,  will  refuse  to  go  first,  and 
there  wiJI  result  at  the  doorway  some  conflict  of  movements, 
preventing  either  from  advancing;  eo,  if  each  of  two  tries 
to  kiss  the  other's  hand,  and  refuses  to  have  his  own 
kissed,  there  will  result  a  raising  of  the  hand  of  each  I7 
the  other  towards  his  own  lips,  and  by  the  other  a  drawing 
of  it  down  again,  aud  so  on  alternately.  Though  at  first 
such  an  action  will  be  irregular,  yet  aa  fast  as  the  VBttg9 
spreads,  and  the  failure  of  either  to  kiss  the  other's  hand 
becomes  a  recognized  issue,  the  motions  may  be  expected 
to  grow  regular  and  rhythmical.     Clearly   the   difference 
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mportant  part>  marks  him  as  a  subject  person,  the  conquered 
enemy  lies  prone  before  him;  now  on  his  back,  or  now 
with  neck  nnder  his  conqueror's  foot,  smeared  with  dirt, 
weaponless,  and  with  torn  clothes  or  stripped  of  the  trophy- 
trimmed  robe  he  prized.  Thus  the  prostration,  the  coating 
of  dusty  and  the  loss  of  covering,  incidental  on  defeat, 
become,  like  the  mutilation,  recognized  proofs  of  it.  Whence 
result,  first  of  all,  the  enforced  signs  of  submission  of  slaves 
to  masters  and  subjects  to  rulers;  then  the  voluntary 
assumptions  of  humble  attitudes  before  superiors;  and, 
finally,  those  complimentary  movements  expressive  of 
inferiority,  made  by  each  to  the  other  between  equals. 

That  all  obeisances  originate  in  militancy,  is  a  conclusion 
harmonizing  with  the  fact  that  they  develop  along  with 
development  of  the  militant  type  of  society.  Attitudes  and 
motions  signifying  subjection,  do  not  characterize  headless 
tribes  and  tribes  having  unsettled  chieftainships,  like  the 
Fuegians,  the  Andamanese,  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians, 
the  Esquimaux;  and  accounts  of  etiquette  among  the 
wandering  and  almost  unorganized  communities  of  North 
America,  make  little,  if  any,  mention  of  actions  expressing 
subordination.  It  is  remarked  of  the  Kamtschadales,  who 
when  found  were  without  rulers,  that  '^  their  manners  are 
quite  rude:  they  never  use  any  civil  expression  or  salu- 
tation; never  take  off  their  caps,  nor  bow  to  one  another.^' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  societies  compounded  and  consolidated 
by  militancy  which  have  acquired  the  militant  type  of  struc- 
fcore;,  political  and  social  life  are  characterized  by  grovelling 
piostrationB.  We  find  them  in  warlike,  cannibal  Fiji,  where 
the  power  of  rulers  over  subjects  is  unlimited;  we  find  them 
in  Uganda,  where  war  is  chronic,  where  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  plunder,  and  where  it  is  said  of  the  king  out 
shooting  that,  '^  as  his  highness  could  not  get  any  game  to 
■hoot  at,  he  shot  down  many  people ;''  we  find  them  in  san- 
guinary Dahomey,  where  adjacent  societies  are  attacked  to 
get  more  heads  for  decoistiiif  the  Idng^a  palace.    Among 
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states  more  advanced  tbey  occur  in  Barmali  and  Siam, 
witera  the  militant  type,  bequeathed  from  the  past,  has  1^ 
It  monarchial  power  withoQt  restraint  j  in  Japan,  where  there 
huB  been  a  despotism  evolved  and  fixed  daring  the  wars  of 
early  fcirnos ;  and  in  China,  where  a  kindred  form  of  govera- 
ment,  similarly  originated,  sarvives.  The  like  happens  witii 
kissing  the  feet  aa  an  obeisance.  This  was  the  na^e  in 
ancient  Pern,  where  the  entire  nation  was  nnder  a  regi- 
mental organization  and  discipline.  It  prevails  in  Mada* 
gascar,  where  the  militant  etructare  and  activity  are  decided. 
And  among  sondry  Eastern  peoples,  living  still,  as  they  have 
ever  done,  nnder  autocratic  rale,  this  obeisance  exists  at 
present  as  it  existed  in  the  remote  past.  Kor  is  it  otherwise 
with  complete  or  partial  removals  of  the  dress.  The  extreme 
forms  oi'  this  we  saw  occur  in  Fiji  and  in  Uganda ;  while  the 
less  extreme  form  of  baring  the  body  down  to  thb  waist  was 
exemplified  from  Abyssinia  and  Tahiti,  wherb  the  kingly 
power,  though  great,  is  less  recklessly  exercised.  So,  too, 
with  baring  the  feet.  This  was  an  obeisanco  to  the  king  in 
ancient  Ptira  tind  ancient  Mexico,  as  it  ia  now  in  Bm 
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kindred  differences  are  traceable.  On  the  Continent  obei- 
sances are  fuller,  and  more  studiously  attended  to,  than 
they  are  here.  Even  from  within  our  own  society  evidence 
is  forthcoming ;  for  by  the  upper  classes,  forming  that  regu- 
lative part  of  the  social  structure  which  here,  as  everywhere, 
has  been  developed  by  militancy,  there  is  not  only  at  Court, 
bat  in  private  intercourse,  greater  attention  paid  to  these 
forms  than  by  the  classes  forming  the  industrial  structures. 
And  I  may  add  the  significant  fact  that,  in  the  distinctively 
militant  parts  of  our  society — the  army  and  navy — not  onlj 
is  there  a  more  strict  performance  of  prescribed  obeisances 
than  in  any  other  of  its  parts,  but,  further,  that  in  one  of 
them,  specially  characterized  by  the  absolutism  of  its  chief 
officers,  there  survives  a  usage  analogous  to  usages  in 
barbarous  societies.  In  Burmah,  it  is  requisite  to  make 
^'prostrations  in  advancing  to  the  palace ;''  the  Dahomana 
prostrate  themselves  in  front  of  the  palace  gate;  in  Fiji, 
stooping  is  enjoined  as  ''  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  chief  or  his 
premises,  or  a  chiefs  settlement  /'  and  on  going  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war,  it  is  the  custom  to  take  off  the  hat  to 
the  quarter-deck. 

Nor  are  we  without  kindred  contrasts  among  the  obei- 
sances made  to  the  supernatural  being,  whether  spirit  oi 
deity.  The  wearing  sackcloth  to  propitiate  the  ghost,  as 
now  in  China  and  as  of  old  among  the  Hebrews^  the  partial 
baring  of  the  body  and  putting  dust  on  the  head,  still 
occurring  in  the  East  as  funeral  rites,  are  not  found  in 
advanced  societies  having  types  of  structure  more  pro- 
foundly modified  by  industrialism.  Among  ourselves,  most 
characterized  by  the  extent  of  this  change,  obeisances  to 
the  dead  have  wholly  disappeared,  save  in  the  uncovering 
at  the  grave.  Similarly  with  the  obeisances  used  in 

worship.  The  baring  of  the  feet  when  approaching  a 
temple,  as  in  ancient  Peru,  and  the  removal  of  the  shoes 
on  entering  it,  as  in  the  East,  are  acts  finding  no  parallels 
here  on  any  occasion^  or  on  the  Continent,  save  on  occasion 
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of  penance.  Keitber  the  prostrationH  and  repeated  knock- 
ings  of  the  head  upon  the  ground  by  the  Chinese  worshipper^ 
nor  the  kindred  attitude  of  the  Mahommedan  at  prayere, 
occurs  where  freer  forms  of  social  institntions,  proper  to 
the  indostrial  type,  have  much  qnalified  the  militant  type. 
£ven  going  on  the  knees  as  a  form  of  religions  homage, 
has,  among  onrselyes,  &llen  greatly  into  disuse;  and  the 
roost  Qumilitant  of  our  secte^  the  Quakers,  make  no  religions 
obeiaancea  whatever. 

The  connexions  thus  traced,  parallel  to  connezioiui  already 
traced,  are  at  once  seen  to  be  natural  on  remembering  that 
militant  activities,  intrinsically  coercive,  necessitate  command 
and  obedience ;  and  that  therefore  where  they  predominate, 
signs  of  submission  are  insisted  upon.  Conversely,  in- 
dustrial activities,  whether  exemplified  in  the  relations  of 
employer  and  employed  or  of  buyer  and  seller,  being  canied 
on  under  agreement,  are  intrinsically  non-coercive;  and 
therefore,  where  they  predominate,  only  fulfilment  of 
contract  is  insisted  upon :  whence  results  deoreosing  use 
ot  the  signs  of  subiiiiBsion. 


CHAPTER  yiL 

rORMS  OF  ADDRESa 

§  392.  What  an  obeisance  implies  by  acts^  a  form  of 
address  says  in  words.  If  the  two  bave  a  common  root 
ibis  is  to  be  anticipated ;  and  that  they  have  a  common  root 
is  demonstrable.  Instances  occur  in  which  the  one  is 
recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  other.  Speaking  of  Poles 
and  Sclavonic  Silesians^  Captain  Spencer  remarks — 

'*  Perhaps  no  dittinctive  trait  of  manners  more  characterizes  both 
than  their  humiliating  mode  of  acknowledging  a  kindness,  their  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  being  the  serrile  "  tlpadam  do  nog"  (I  fall  at 
your  feet),  which  is  no  figure  of  speech,  for  they  will  literally  throw 
themselTes  down  and  kiss  your  feet  for  the  trifling  donation  of  a  few 
halfpence." 

Here^  then,  the  attitude  of  the  conquered  man  beneath  the 
conqueror  is  either  actually  assumed  or  verbally  assumed ; 
and  when  nsed^  the  oral  representation  is  a  substitute  for 
the  realization  in  act.  Other  cases  show  us  words  and  deeds 
similarly  associated;  as  when  a  Turkish  courtier,  accustomed 
to  make  humble  obeisances,  addresses  the  Sultan — ''  Centre 
of  the  Universe !  Your  slave's  head  is  at  your  feet/'  or  as 
when  a  Siamese,  whose  servile  prostrations  occur  daily,  says 
to  his  superior — ^''Lord  Benefactor,  at  whose  feet  I  am;" 
to  a  prince — *'  I,  the  sole  of  your  foot  ;'*  to  the  king — "  I,  a 
dust-grain  of  your  sacred  feet.''  Early  European 

maimers  famish  kindred  evidence.  In  Bussia  down  to  the 
ievonteenth  century^  a  petition  began  with  the  worda — 
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'  "  So  and  bo  strikes  his  forehead"  [on  the  gronnd] ;  and 
petitioners  wei'e  called  "forehead  strikers/'  At  the  Conri 
of  France  as  late  as  1577,  it  was  the  caatom  of  some  to 
eay— "  I  kisR  your  grace's  bands,"  and  of  others  to  say — "  I 
kiss  your  lordship's  feet."  Ereo  now  of  Spain,  where 
orientalisms  linger,  we  read — "  When  yon  get  up  to  take 
leave,  if  of  a  lady,  yon  should  say, '  My  lady,  I  place  myself  at 
yonr  feet ;'  to  which  she  will  reply, '  1  kiss  yonr  hand,  sir/  " 
From  what  has  gone  before,  snch  origins  and  snch 
characters  of  forms  of  address  might  be  anticipated. 
Along  with  other  ways  of  propitiating  the  victor,  the  master, 
the  ruler,  will  naturally  come  speeches  which,  beginning 
with  confessions  of  defeat  by  verbal  assumptions  of  its 
attitude,  will  deTtlop  into  varied  phrases  acknowledging 
sei'vitude.  The  implication,  therefore,  is  that  forms  of 
address  in  general,  descending  aa  they  do  from  tJtese 
originals,  will  express,  clearly  or  vagnely,  ownership  by,  or 
sabjection  to,  the  person  addressed. 
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Around  Delhi,  if  you  ask  an  inferior  "  *  Whose  horse  is  that  ?^ 
ho  says  *  Slave's/  meaning  his  own ;  or  he  may  say — '  It  is 
your  highnesses',  meaning  that,  being  his,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal/^ In  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  chief,  asked  respecting 
the  ownership  of  a  house  or  canoe  possessed  by  him,  replies 
— *'It  is  yours  and  mine/'  In  France,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  complimentary  speech  made  by  an  abbe  on  his 
knees  to  the  queen  when  visiting  a  monastery  was — '^  We 
resign  and  offer  up  the  abbey  with  all  that  is  in  it,  our 
bodies,  as  our  goods."  And  at  the  present  time  in  Spain, 
where  politeness  requires  that  anything  admired  by  a  visitor 
shall  be  offered  to  him,  'Hhe  correct  place  of  dating  [a  letter] 
from  should  be  .  •  .  from  this  your  house,  wherever  it  is ; 
you  must  not  say  from  this  my  house,  as  you  mean  to  place 
it  at  the  disposition  of  your  correspondent/' 

But  these  modes  of  addressing  a  real  or  fictitious  superior, 
indirectly  asserting  subjection  to  him  in  body  and  effects, 
are  secondary  in  importance  to  the  direct  assertions  of 
slavery  and  servitude ;  which,  beginning  in  barbarous  days, 
have  persisted  down  to  the  present  time. 

§  394.  Hebrew  narratives  have  familiarized  us  with  the 
word  *'  servant,"  as  applied  to  himself  by  a  subject  or 
inferior,  when  speaking  to  a  ruler  or  superior.  In  our  days 
of  freedom,  the  associations  established  by  daily  habit  have 
obscured  the  fact  that  [^  servant"  as  used  in  translations  of 
old  records,  means  ^' slave" — ^implies  the  condition  fallen 
into  by  a  captive  taken  in  war.  Consequently  when,  as 
often  in  the  Bible,  the  phrases  ''thy  servant"  or  ''thy 
8er\'ant3"  are  uttered  before  a  king,  they  must  be  taken  to 
signify  that  same  state  of  subjugation  which  is  more 
circuitously  signified  by  the  phrases  quoted  in  the  last 
section.  Clearly  this  self-abasing  word  was  employed,  not 
by  attendants  only,  but  by  conquered  peoples,  and  by 
subjects  at  large;  as  we  see  when  the  unknown  David, 
addressing  Saul^  describes  both  himself  and  his  father  as 
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SrdI's  servants.    And  kindred  ases  of  the  word  to  rnlen 
have  continaed  down  to  modem  times. 

Very  early,  Iiowerer,  proFessiona  of  servitade,  on^oallj 
made  only  to  one  of  supreme  aathority,  came  to  be  made  to 
those  of  subordinate  authority,  Bronght  before  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  and  fearing  him,  his  brethren  call  themselTes  his 
servants  or  slaves;  and  not  only  so,  bnt  speak  of  their 
father  as  standing  in  a  like  relation  to  him.  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  that  this  form  of  address  extended  to  the 
intercourse  between  equals  where  a  iavonr  was  to  be 
^ined;  as  witness  Judges  xix.  19.  And  we  hare  seen  in 
the  last  section  that  even  still  in  India,  a  man  shows  his 
politeness  by  calling  himself  the  slave  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. How  in  Europe  a  like  ditFusion  has  taken  place, 
need  not  be  shown  further  than  by  exemplifying  some  of 
the  stages.  Among  French  courtiers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  common  to  say — "  I  am  yonr  servant  and  the 
perpetual  slave  of  your  house ;"  and  among  ourselves  in 
past  times  there  were  used  such  indirect  expressions  of 
ritude  aa — "Yours  to  command."  "Ever  t 
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hd  used  in  worship,  the  expression  "  thy  servant'^  has  origi- 
nated as  have  all  other  elements  of  religions  ceremonial. 

Arid  here  better  than  elsewhere,  may  be  noted  the  fact 
that  the  phrase  "  thy  son,''  nsed  to  a  mler  or  superior,  or 
other  person,  is  originally  equivalent  to  "thy  servant/' 
On  remembering  that  in  rude  societies  children  exist  only 
on  sufferance  of  their  parents;  and  that  in  patriarchal 
groups  the  father  had  life  and  death  power  over  his 
children;  we  see  that  professing  to  be  another's  son  was 
like  professing  to  be  his  servant  or  slave.  There  are 
ancient  examples  demonstrating  the  equivalence ;  as  when 
"  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria, 
saying,  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son :  come  up  and  save 
me."  Media9val  Europe  furnished  instances  when,  as  we 
saw,  rulers  offered  themselves  for  adoption  by  more  power- 
ful rulers :  so  assuming  the  condition  of  filial  servitude  and 
calling  themselves  sons ;  as  did  Theodebert  I.  and  Childe- 
bert  II.  to  the  emperors  Justinian  and  Maurice.  Nor  does 
there  lack  evidence  that  this  expression  of  subordination 
spreads  like  the  rest,  until  it  becomes  a  complimentary 
form  of  speech.  At  the  present  time  in  India,  the  man 
who  in  compliment  professes  to  be  your  slave,  will,  on 
introducing  his  son  say, — "  This  is  your  highness's  son." 
And  ^'a  Samoan  cannot  use  more  persuasive  language 
than  to  call  himself  the  son  of  the  person  addressed." 

§  395.  From  those  complimentary  phrases  which  express 
abasement  of  self,  we  pass  to  those  which  exalt  another,  l^ 
Either   kind   taken    alone,  is  a  confession   of  relative  in- 
feriority; and  this  confession  gains  in  emphasis  when  the 
two  kinds  are  joined,  as  they  commonly  are. 

At  first  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  eulogies  may,  like 
other  propitiations,  be  traced  back  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
conquered  to  the  conqueror;  but  we  have  proof  that  they 
do  thus  originate,  certainly  in  some  cases.  To  the  victorious 
Ramses    II.   his  defeated  foes    preface   their  prayers  for 
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mercy  by  the  laudatory  words— "  Prince  guarding  thy 
army,  valiant  with  the  Rword,  bulwark  of  his  troops  in  day 
of  battle,  king  mighty  of  strength,  great  Sonsn,  Sun 
powerful  io  truth,  approved  of  Ba,  mighty  in  viotoriea, 
Bamses  Miamon."  Obviously  there  is  no  eeparatioa  be- 
tween such  praises  uttered  by  the  vaoquisbed,  and  those 
aflerwarda  coming  from  them  as  a  subject  people.  We  past 
without  break  to  glorifying  words  like  those  addressed  to 
the  king  of  Siam — "  Mighty  and  august  lord  I  Divine 
Mercy  !"  "  The  Divine  Order  I"  "  The  Master  of  Life  I" 
"  Sovereign  of  the  Earth  t"  or  those  addressed  to  the  Saltan 
■ — "  The  Shadow  of  God  1"  "  Glory  of  the  Universe  I"  or 
those  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Emperor — "  Son  of  Heaven  I" 
"  The  Lord  of  Ten  Thousand  Years !"  or  those  some  yean 
since  addressed  by  the  Bulgarians  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
— "  0  blessed  Czar  1"  "  Blissful  Czar  I"  "  Orthodox  powerfnl 
Czar  I"  or  those  with  which,  in  the  past,  speeches  to  the 
French  monarch  commenced — "  O  very  benign  I  O  very 
great  I  O  very  merciful  I"    And  then  along  with  these  pro- 
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''the  honoarable-minded/'  nsed  to  gentlemen;  and  even 
to  men  addressed  as  Mr.^  snch  laadatory  prefixes  as 
''the  worthy  and  worshipful."  Along  with  flattering 
epithets  there  spread  more  involved  flatteries,  especially 
observable  in  the  East,  where  both  are  extreme.  On  a 
Chinese  invitation- card  the  usnal  compliment  is — "  To  what  ^ 
an  elevation  of  splendour  will  your  presence  assist  ns  to 
rise!"  Tavemier,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  the  above 
example  of  scarcely  credible  flattery  from  the  Court  of 
Delhi,  adds,  "  this  vice  passeth  even  unto  the  people ;" 
and  he  says  that  his  military  attendant,  compared  to  the 
greatest  of  conquerors,  was  described  as  making  the  world 
tremble  when  he  mounted  his  horse.  In  these  parts  of 
India  at  the  present  day,  an  ordinary  official  is  addressed — 
"  My  lord,  there  are  only  two  who  can  do  anything  for  me : 
God  is  the  first,  and  yon  are  the  second ;''  or  sometimes^  as 
a  correspondent  writes  to  me — ^"' Above  is  God,  and  your 
honour  is  below ;' '  Your  honour  has  power  to  do  anything ;' 
'  You  are  our  king  and  lord ;'  '  You  are  in  God's  place.' " 

On  reading  that  in  Ta vernier's  time  a  usual  expression  in 
Persia  was — "  Let  the  king's  will  be  done,"  recalling  the 
parallel  expression — "Let  God's  will  be  done,"  wo  are 
reminded  that  various  of  the  glorifying  speeches  made  to 
kings  parallel  those  made  to  deities.  Where  the  militant 
type  is  highly  developed,  and  where  divinity  is  ascribed  to 
the  monarch,  not  only  after  death  but  before,  as  of  old  in 
Egypt  and  Peru,  and  as  now  in  Japan,  China,  and  Siam,  it 
naturally  results  that  the  eulogies  of  visible  rulers  and  of 
rulers  who  have  become  invisible,  are  the  same.  Having 
reached  the  extreme  of  hyperbole  to  the  king  when  living, 
they  cannot  go  further  to  the  king  when  dead  and  deified. 
And  the  identity  thus  initiated  continues  through  subsequent 
stages  with  deities  whose  origins  are  no  longer  traceable. 

§  396.  Into  the  complete  obeisance  we  saw  that  there 
enter  two  elements,  one  implying  submission  and  the  other  ^ 
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implying  love;  and  into  the  complete  form  of  address  two 
analogons  elements  enter.  With  worda  emplojed  to  pro- 
pitiate by  abasing  eelf  or  eloTating  tlie  person  addressed,  or 
both,  are  joined  words  enggestive  of  attachment  to  him^ 
wiehes  for  his  life,  health,  and  happiness. 

Professiona  of  interest  in  another's  well-being  and  good 
fortnne  are,  indeed,  of  earlier  origin  than  professions  of 
subjection.  Just  as  those  hoggings  and  kissings  which 
indicate  liking  are  used  as  complimentary  observances  by 
Dngovemed,  or  little- go  rerned,  sarages,  who  have  no 
obeisances;  so,  friendly  speeches  precede  speeches  ex- 
pressing subordination.  By  the  Snake  Indians,  a  stranger 
is  accosted  with  the  words — "I  am  much  pleased,  I  am 
much  rejoiced ;"  and  among  the  Araucanians,  whose  social 
organization,  though  more  advanced,  has  not  yet  been 
developed  by  militancy  into  the  coercive  type,  the  formality 
on  meeting,  which  "  occupies  ten  or  fifteen  minntes,"  con- 
siats  of  detailed  inquiries  about  the  welfare  of  each  and  his 
belonginga,  with  elaborate  felicitations  and  cfHidoleoces. 

Of  course   this  element  of  the   Mitlutation   persists  while 
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his  reverence  even  to  the  earth/'  In  Western  societies, 
less  despotically  governed,  professions  of  liking  and  soli- 
citude have  been  less  exaggerated ;  and  they  have  decreased 
as  freedom  has  increased.  In  ancient  France,  at  the  royal 
table,  "every  time  the  herald  cried — 'The  king  drinks  I* 
every  one  made  voenx  and  cried — '  Long  live  the  king ! '  " 
And  though  botb  abroad  and  at  home  the  same  or  an  allied 
speecli  is  still  used,  it  recnrs  with  nothing  like  the  same  fre- 
quency. So,  too,  is  it  with  the  good  wishes  expressed  in 
social  intercourse.  The  exclamation — "Long  life  to  your 
honour ! ''  may,  indeed,  still  be  heard ;  but  it  is  heard  among 
a  people  who,  till  late  times  under  personal  rule,  are  even 
now  greatly  controlled  by  their  loyalty  to  representatives  of 
old  families.  And  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  longer  emanci- 
pated from  feudalism  and  disciplined  by  industrialism,  the 
ordinary  expressions  of  interest,  abridged  to  "  How  do 
you  do  f ''  and  *'  Good-bye,"  are  uttered  in  a  manner  imply- 
ing not  much  more  interest  than  is  felt. 

Along  with  phrases  in  which  divine  aid  is  invoked 
on  behalf  of  the  person  saluted,  as  in  the  ''  May  God 
grant  you  his  favours  "  of  the  Arab,  '*  God  keep  you  well '' 
of  the  Hungarian,  "  God  protect  you "  of  the  Negro ; 
and  along  with  those  which  express  sympathy  by  inquiries 
after  health  and  fortune,  which  are  also  widespread ;  there 
are  some  which  take  their  characters  from  surrounding 
conditions.  One  is  the  oriental  ''Peace  be  with  you,'' 
descending  from  turbulent  times  when  peace  was  the  great 
desideratum ;  another  is  the  "  How  do  you  perspire  ? '' 
alleged  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  a  still  more  curious  one  is 
"  How  have  the  mosquitoes  used  you  V*  which,  according  to 
Humboldt,  is  the  morning  salute  on  the  Orinoco. 

§  897.  There  remain  to  be  noted  those  modifications  of 
langfuage,  grammatical  and  other,  which,  by  implication, 
exalt  the  person  addressed  or  abase  the  person  addressing. 
These  liave  certain  analogies  with  other  elemente  of  cere- 
mony.     We  have  seen  that  where  subjection  is  extremei 
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the  ruler,  if  be  does  not  keep  himself  invisible,  mas^  when 
present)  not  be  looked  at  j  and  from  the  idea  that  il  ia  aa 
unpardonable  liberty  to  gaze  at  the  supreme  person,  there 
has  arisen  in  some  countries  the  usage  of  taming  the 
bnck  on  a  superior.  Similarly,  the  practice  of  kissing  the 
groQod  before  one  who  is  reverenced,  or  kissing  some  object 
belonging  to  him,  implies  that  the  subject  is  so  remote  in 
station,  that  he  may  not  take  the  liberty  of  kissing  even 
the  foot  or  the  dress.  And  in  a  kindred  spirit,  the  linguis- 
tic forms  used  in  compliment  have  the  trait  that  they  avoid 
direct  relations  with  the  individual  addressed. 

Such  forms  make  their  appearance  in  comparatively  early 
social  stages.  Of  the  superior  people  among  the  Abipones, 
we  read  that  "the  names  of  men  belonging  to  this  class 
end  in  t» ;  those  of  the  women,  who  also  partake  of  those 
honours,  in  en.  These  syllabltis  yon  must  add  even  to 
substantives  and  verbs  in  talking  with  them."  Again, 
"the  Samoan  language  contains  'a  distinct  and  permanent 
vocabulary  of  words  which  politeness  requires  to  be  mode 
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tacrednesSj  and  taking  a  name  in  vain  is  interdicted ;  espe« . 
cially  to  inferiors  when  speaking  to  superiors.  Hence  a 
cnrions  incidental  resnit.  As  in  early  stages  personal  names 
are  derived  from  objects,  the  names  of  objects  have  to  be 
disused  and  replaced  by  others.  Among  the  Kaffirs  '^a 
wifo  may  not  publicly  prononnce  the  i-gama  [the  name 
given  at  birth]  of  her  husband  or  any  of  his  brothers; 
nor  may  she  use  the  interdicted  word  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  •  .  .  The  chiePs  i-gama  is  withdrawn  from  the 
language  of  his  people."  Again,  '^  the  hereditary  appella- 
tion of  the  chief  of  Pango-Pango  [in  Samoa]  being  now 
Maunga^  or  Mountain,  that  word  must  never  be  used  for  a 
hill  in  his  presence,  but  a  courtly  term  .  .  .  substituted/' 
And  then  where  there  exist  proper  names  of  a  developed 
kind,  there  are  still  kindred  restrictions  on  the  general  use 
of  them;  as  in  Siam,  where  'Hhe  name  of  the  king  must 
not  be  uttered  by  a  subject :  he  is  always  referred  to  by  a 
periphrasis,  such  as  '  the  master  of  life/  '  the  lord  of  the 
land,'  'the  supreme  head;*''  and  as  in  China,  where  "the 
'old  man  of  the  house,'  'excellent  honourable  one,'  and 
'venerable  great  prince,'  are  terms  used  by  a  visitor  to 
designate  the  father  of  his  host." 

Similarly,  there  is  avoidance  of  personal  pronouns ;  which 
also  establish  with  the  individual  addressed  a  relation  too 
immediate  to  be  allowed  where  distance  is  to  be  maintained. 
In  Siam,  when  asking  the  king's  commands,  the  prono- 
minal form  is,  as  much  as  possible,  evaded ;  and  that  this 
usage  is  general  among  the  Siamese  is  implied  by  the 
renurk  of  Pdre  Brugui^re,  that  "  they  have  personal 
pronouns,  but  rarely  use  them."  In  China,  also,  this  stylo 
descends  into  ordinary  intercourse.  '^  If  they  are  not  inti- 
mate friends,  they  never  say  I  and  You,  which  would  be  a 
gross  incivility.  But  instead  of  saying,  I  am  very  sensible 
of  the  service  yon  have  done  me,  they  will  say.  The  service 
that  the  Lord  or  the  Doctor  has  done  for  his  meanest 
Servant^  or  his  Scholar,  has  greatljr  affected  me.'' 
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We  come  next  to  those  perrersions  in  the  dbcb  of  pro- 
nouns vhicli  raise  tbe  superior  and  lower  the  ixdnrim. 
" '  I '  and  '  me '  are  expressed  by  sereral  terms  in  Siamese; 
as  (1)  between  a  master  and  slave ;  (2)  between  a  slare  and 
master ;  (3)  bctnoen  a  commoner  and  a  nobleman ;  (4) 
between  persona  of  equal  rank;  while  there  is,  lastly,  a 
form  of  address  which  is  only  used  by  the  priests."  Still 
more  developed  haa  this  system  been  by  Uie  Japanese. 
"  In  Japan  all  classes  have  an  '  I '  peculiar  to  themselrea, 
which  no  other  class  may  use;  and  there  ia  one  ezclnnTely 
appropriated  by  the  Mikado  .  .  .  and  one  confined  to 
women,  .  .  .  There  are  eight  pronouns  of  the  aecood 
person  peculiar  to  servanta,  pupils,  and  children."  Though 
throughout  the  West,  the  distinctions  established  by  abas- 
ing pronominal  forms  have  been  less  elaborated,  yet  they 
have  been  well  marked.  By  Germans  "in  old  timeB  ...  all 
inferiors  were  spoken  to  in  the  third  person  singular,  at 
'  er ' : "  that  is,  an  oblique  form  by  which  the  inferior  was 
referred  to  as  though  not  present,  served  to  disconnect  him 
from  tlie  speaker.     And  then,  conversely,  "  inferiors  invari- 
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once  served  to  exalt  the  person  addressed,  will  be  aided  by 
contemplating  this  perversion  of  speech  in  its  primitive  and 
more  emphatic  shape ;  as  in  Samoa,  where  they  say  to  a  chief 
— "  Have  you  two  come  f ''  or  "  Are  you  two  going  f  " 

§  898.  Since  they  state  in  words  what  obeisances  express 
by  acts,  forms  of  address  of  course  have  the  same  general 
relations  to  social  types.     The  parallelisms  must  be  noted. 

Speaking  of  theDacotahs,  who  are  politically  UDorganized, 
and  who  had  not  even  nominal  chiefs  till  the  whites  began 
to  make  distinctions  among  them,  Burton  says — '^  Ceremony 
and  manners  in  our  sense  of  the  word  they  have  none/' 
and  he  instances  the  entrance  of  a  Dacotah  into  a  stranger's 
house  with  a  mere  exclamation  meaning  ''Well/'  Bailey 
remarks  of  the  Veddahs  that  in  addressing  others,  ''  they 
use  none  of  the  honorifics  so  profusely  common  in  Sin- 
ghalese ;  the  pronoun  ^ to* '  thou,'  being  alone  used,  whether 
they  are  addressing  each  other  or  those  whose  position 
would  entitle  them  to  outward  respect."  These  cases  will 
BufBciently  indicate  the  general  fact  that  where  there  is  no 
subordination,  speeches  which  elevate  the  person  spoken  to 
and  abase  the  person  speaking,  do  not  arise.  Con- 

versely, where  personal  government  is  absolute,  verbal 
self-humiliations  and  verbal  exaltations  of  others  assume 
exaggerated  forms.  Among  the  Siamese,  who  are  all 
slaves  of  the  king,  an  inferior  calls  himself  dust  under  the 
feet  of  a  superior,  while  ascribing  to  the  superior  trans- 
cendent powers ;  and  the  forms  of  address,  even  between 
equals,  avoid  naming  the  person  addressed.  In  China, 
where  there  is  no  check  on  the  power  of  the  "  Imperial 
Supreme,"  the  phrases  of  adulation  and  humility,  first  used 
in  intercourse  with  rulers  and  afterwards  spreading,  have 
elaborated  to  such  extremes  that  in  inquiring  another's 
name  the  form  is — "  May  I  presume  to  ask  what  is  your 
noble  surname  and  your  eminent  name ;"  while  the  reply  ia 
—"The  name  of  my  cold  (or  poor)  family  is ,  and  mj 
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ignoble  nnme  is  ."    I£  we  ask  where  oeremony  Itas 

initiated  the  most  elabor&te  miBosea  of  prononns,  we  find 
them  in  Japan,  where  wars  long  c^o  established  a  despotism 
which  acquired  divine  prcatige. 

Similarly,  on  contrasting  the  Europe  of  past  times, 
characterized  by  social  structures  dereViped  by,  and  fitted 
for,  perpetual  fighting,  with  modem  Europe,  in  which, 
though  fighting  on  a  large  scale  occurs,  it  is  the  temporary 
rather  than  the  permanent  form  of  Bocial  activity,  we 
observe  that  complimentary  expressions,  now  less  nsed,  are 
also  now  less  exaggerated.  Nor  does  the  generalisatiai 
fail  when  we  compare  the  modern  Enropean  societiea  that 
are  organized  in  high  degrees  for  war,  like  those  of  the 
Continent,  with  our  own  society,  not  80  well  oi^anized  for 
war;  or  when  we  compare  the  regulative  parts  of  onr  own 
society,  which  are  developed  by  militancy,  with  the  indu»- 
trial  parts.  Flattering  superlatives  and  expresstons  of 
devotion  are  less  profuse  here  than  abroad ;  and  mach  u 
the  use  of  complimentary  language  has  diminished  among 
L  recent  times,  there  remains  a  greater 
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§  899.  Adhering  tenaciously  fco  all  his  elders  taught  him^ 
the  primitive  man  deviates  into  novelty  only  through  un- 
intended modifications.  Everyone  now  knows  that  lan- 
guages are  not  devised  but  evolve ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  usages.  To  many  proofs  of  this^  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  added  further  proofs. 

The  like  holds  of  titles.  Looked  at  as  now  existing^ 
these  i^pear  artificial :  there  is  suggested  the  idea  that 
once  upon  a  time  they  were  consciously  settled.  But  this 
is  no  more  true  than  it  is  trae  that  our  common  words  were 
once  consciously  settled.  Names  of  objects  and  qualities 
and  acts^  were  at  the  outset  directly  or  indirectly  descriptive ; 
and  the  names  we  class  as  titles  were  so  too.  Just  as  the 
deaf-mute  who  calls  to  mind  a  person  he  means  by  mimick« 
ing  a  peculiarity,  has  no  idea  of  introducing  a  symbol ;  so 
neither  has  the  savage  when  he  indicates  a  place  as  the  one 
where  the  kangaroo  was  killed  or  the  one  where  the  cliff 
fell  down ;  so  neither  has  he  when  he  suggests  an  individual 
by  referring  to  some  marked  trait  in  his  appearance  or  fact 
in  his  life ;  and  so  neither  has  he  when  he  gives  those  names, 
titerally  descriptive  or  metaphorically  descriptive,  which 
now  and  again  develop  into  titles. 

The  very  conception  of  a  proper  name  grew  up  unawares. 

Among  the  uncivilized  a  child  becomes  known  as  "  Thunder- 
46 
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storm,"  or  "  New  Moon,"  or  "  Fathep-come-home,"  simply 
from  the  babit  of  referring  to  an  event  which  occmred  on 
ita  bii'tbday,  as  a  way  of  raising  the  tboDght  of  the  particular 
child  meant.  And  if  afterwards  it  gets  sacb  a  same  as 
"  Squash-headj"  or  "  Dirty-saddle"  (Dacotah  names),  "  The 
Great  Archer,"  or  "He  who  rons  np  the  Hill"  (Blackfoot 
names),  this  results  from  spontaneoDsly  using  an  alternative, 
and  sometimes  better,  means  of  identification.  Evidently 
the  like  has  happened  with  snch  leas  needful  names  as  titles. 
These  have  differentiated  from  ordinary  proper  names,  by 
being  descriptive  of  some  trait,  or  some  deed,  or  some 
function,  held  in  hononr. 

§  ^00.  Yarions  savage  races  give  a  man  a  name  of  renown 
in  addition  to,  or  is  place  of,  the  name  by  which  he  wia 
previously  known,  on  the  occasioa  of  a  great  achievemmt 
.  in  battle.  The  Tnpis  furnish  a  good  illustration.  "The 
founder  of  the  [cannibal]  feast  took  an  additional  name  ss 
an  honourable  remembrance  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
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iD  island — tlie  name  of  the  place  in  question  being  affixed/' 
And  then  in  ancient  Mexico^  the  names  of  offices  filled  by 
the  king's  brothers  or  nearest  relatives  were^  one  of  them^ 
"  Cutter  of  men/'  and  another^  '*  Shedder  of  blood/' 

Where^  as  among  the  Fijians,  the  conceived  distinction 
between  men  and  gods  is  vague,  and  the  formation  of  new 
gods  by  apotheosis  of  chiefs  continues,  we  find  the  gods 
bearing  names  like  those  given  during  their  lives  to  ferocious 
warriors.  *'  The  Woman-stealer,"  ''  the  Brain-eater/' ''  the 
Murderer,"  "  Fresh-f rom-slaughter,"  are  naturally  such 
divine  titles  as  arise  from  descriptive  naming  among 
ancestor-worshipping  cannibals.  That  sundry  titles  of  the 
gods  worshipped  by  superior  races  have  originated  in  a 
kindred  manner,  is  implied  by  the  ascription  of  conquests  to 
them.  Be  they  the  Egyptian  deities,  the  Babylonian  deities, 
or  the  deities  of  the  Greeks,  their  power  is  represented  as 
having  been  gained  by  battle ;  and  with  accounts  of  their 
schievements  are  in  some  cases  joined  congruous  descriptive 
oames^such  as  that  of  Mars — "  the  Blood-stainer,''  and  that 
of  the  Hebrew  god — "the  Violent  One;"  which,  according 
to  Kennen^  is  the  literal  interpretation  of  Shaddai. 

§  401 .  Very  generally  among  primitive  men,  instead  of 
the  literally-descriptive  name  of  honour,  there  is  given  the 
metaphorically-descriptive  name  of  honour.  Of  the  Tupis, 
whose  ceremony  of  taking  war-names  is  instanced  above, 
we  read  that  *'  they  selected  their  appellations  from  visible 
objects,  pride  or  ferocity  influencing  their  choice."  That 
rach  names,  first  spontaneously  given  by  applauding  com- 
panions and  afterwards  accorded  in  some  deliberate  way, 
ire  apt  to  be  acquired  by  men  of  the  greatest  prowess,  and 
10  to  become  names  of  rulers,  is  suggested  by  what  Ximenez 
^ells  ns  respecting  the  gemi-civilized  peoples  of  Guatemala. 
rheir  king's  names  enumerated  by  him  are — '^Laughing 
Kger,**  ''Tiger  of  the  Wood,"  ''Oppressing  Eagle," 
'Ea^ft  Head/'  ''Strongr  Snake/'     2'iiroughottt  Africa 
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the  like  has  happened.  The  king  of  Ashantee  has  among 
his  glorifying  nnmea  "Lion" and  "Snake."  In  Dahom^, 
titles  thus  derived  are  made  BuperlatiTe :  the  king  is  "tlie 
Lion  of  Lions."  And  in  &  kindred  spirit  the  king  of 
Usainbara  is  called  '^Lion  of  Heaven :"  a  title  whence, 
shonid  this  king  undergo  apotheosis,  mjrths  may  natarall; 
result.  From  Zulu-land,  along  with  evidenoe  of  the  same 
thing,  there  comes  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  names 
of  honour  derived  from  imposing  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  are  joined  with  names  of  hononr  otherwiss 
derived,  and  pass  into  certain  of  those  forms  of  address 
lately  dealt  with.  The  titles  of  the  king  are — "  The  noble 
elephant,"  "  Thou  who  art  for  ever,"  "  Thoa  who  art  M 
high  as  the  heavens,"  "The  black  one/"'Thoa  who  art 
the  bird  who  eats  other  birds,"  "  Thon  who  art  aa  high  •■ 
the  mountains,"  &>o.  Shooter  ahowa  how  these  ^nlit  titlw 
are  used,  by  quoting  part  of  a  speech  addressed  t6  the  king— 
"  Yon  mountain,yoa  lion,  yon  tiger,  yon  that  are  black.  Thwe 
is  none  equal  to  you."  Farther,  there  is  proof  that  names 
of  lionoul-   thus  oritrinntinE?.  pass  into  titles  applied  to  the 
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the  snme.    We  havo  seen  how^  among  the  Zulus^  tbe  hyper- 
bolic compliment  to  the  king — '^  Thou  who  art  as  high  as  the 
mountains^''  passes  from  the  form  of  simile  into  the  form  of 
metaphor  when  he  is  addressed  as  *^  you  Moantain/'     And 
that  the  metaphorical  name  thus  used  sometimes  becomes  a 
proper  name,  proof  comes  from  Samoa ;  where,  as  we  saw, 
''the  chief  of  Pango-Pango"  is  "now  Mauuga,  or  Mountain/' 
There  is    evidence  that    by  sundry    ancestor-worshipping 
peoples,  divine  titles  are  similarly  derived.     The  Ghinooks 
and  Navajos    and    Mexicans    in  North  America,  and  the 
Pemviana  in  South  America,  regard  certain  mountains  as 
^ods ;  and  since  these  gods  have  other  names,  the  impli- 
cation is  that  in  each  case  an  apotheosized  man  had  received 
in  honour  either  the  general  name  Mountain,  or  the  name 
of  a  particular  mountain,  as  has  happened  in  New  Zealand. 
From     complimentary    comparisons    to    the    Sun,    result 
not  only  personal  names  of  honour  and  divine  names,  bub 
also  official  titles.     On  reading  that  the  Mexicans  distin- 
guished Cortes  as  "  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,''  and  that  the 
Chibchas  called  the  Spaniards  in  general ''  children  of  the 
Sun,'* — on  reading  that  '^  child  of  the  Sun"  was  a  compli- 
mentary name  given  to  any  one  particularly  clever  in  Peru, 
where  the  Yncas,  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  Sun,  suc- 
cessively enjoyed  a  title  hence  derived ;  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  how  *'  Son  of  the  Sun''  came  to  be  a  title  borne 
by  the  successive  Egyptian  kings,  joined  with  proper  names 
individually  distinctive  of  them.       In  elucidation  of  this  as 
well  as  of  sundry  other  points,  let  me  add  an  account  of  a 
reception  at  the  court  of  Burmah  which  has  occurred  since 
the  foregoing  sentences  were  first  published : — 

''A  herald  lying  on  Lin  stomach  read  aloud  my  crodentials.  Tho 
literal  translation  is  as  follows  :  *  So-and-So,  a  great  newspaper  teacher 
of  the  Daily  New  of  London,  tenders  to  his  Most  Glorious  Excellent 
Majesty,  Lord  of  the  Isliaddan,  Xing  of  Elephants,  master  of  many 
white  elephants,  lord  of  the  mines  of  gold,  sUyer,  rubies,  amber,  and 
the  noble  serpentine.  Sovereign  of  the  Empires  of  Thuna-paranta 
and  Tampadipa,  and  other  great  empires  and  countries,  and  of 
all  the  umbrella-wearing  ohiefSf  the  supporter  of  religion,  the  Sun- 
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def  cended  ModbtcIi,  arbiter  of  life,  tad  greit,  righteou  King,  KiB| 
of  Einge,  and  poaaesior  of  bonadleii  dominioDi  mod  mpreme 
wMilom,  the  foUowini;  present*.'  The  reading  waa  intoaed  io 
a  comical  hiRli  recitatire,  atrongl;  reiembliDtc  that  uied  whan  our 
Church  eerrtce  ii  iotoned;  and  the  long-drawn  '  Phja-a-a-a-a' 
(mj  lord)  which  concluded  it,  added  to  the  reiemblanee,  aj  it  eanw 
in  eiactly  like  the  '  Amen'  of  the  Litargjr."  [Showiof[  the  kinship  to 
religious  worship.] 

Qiren,  then,  the  metapborically-descriptire  name,  and  W9 
have  the  geitn  from  which  grow  up  these  primitive  titles  of 
honour;  which,  at  first  individual  titles,  become  in  some 
cases  titles  uttachiug  to  the  offices  filled. 

§  402.  To  saj  that  the  words  which  in  various  languages 
answer  to  our  word  "God,"  were  originally  descriptive 
words,  will  be  startling  to  those  who,  unfamiliar  with  the 
facts,  credit  the  savage  with  thoughts  like  onr  own ;  aud 
will  be  repugnant  to  those  who,  knowing  something  o{  the 
facts,  yet  persist  in  asserting  that  the  conception  of  a 
nuiveraal  creative  power  was  poasesaed  by  man  from  the 

igiuning.     But  whoever  studies  the  evidence  without  bias, 
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•lain^  drowned,  or  otiherwise  killed  a  second  time — since  the 
resemblance  is  sncli  that  it  is  dif&cult  to  learn  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  god  and  a  chief  among  the  Fijians — 
since  the  instances  of  theophany  in  the  Iliad  prove  that  the 
Ghreek  god  was  in  all  respects  so  like  a  man  that  special 
insight  was  required  to  discriminate  him;  we  see  how 
natarally  it  results  that  the  name  ''god/'  given  to  a  powerful 
being  thought  of  as  usually,  but  not  always,  invisible,  is 
sometimes  given  to  a  visible  powerful  being.  Indeed,  as  a 
sequence  of  this  theory,  it  inevitably  happens  that  men 
transcending  in  capacity  those  around  them,  are  suspected  to  ^ 
be  these  returned  ghosts  or  gods,  to  whom  special  powers  are 
ordinarily  ascribed.  Hence  the  fact  that,  considered  as  the 
doubles  of  their  own  deceased  people,  Europeans  are  called 
ghosts  by  Australians,  New  Caledonians,  Darnley  Islanders, 
E^roomen,  Calabar  people,  Mpongwe,  &c.  Hence  the  fact 
that  they  are  called  by  the  alternative  name  gods  by  Bush- 
men, Bechuanas,  East  Africans,  Fulahs,  Khonds,  Fijians,  . 
Dyaks,  Ancient  Mexicans,  Chibchas,  &c.  Hence  the  fact 
that,  using  the  word  in  the  above  sense,  superior  men 
among  some  uncivilized  peoples  call  themselves  gods. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  being  thus  understood, 
we  need  feel  no  surprise  on  finding  that  ''  God''  becomes  a 
title  of  honour.  The  king  of  Loango  is  so  called  by  his 
subjects ;  as  is  also  the  king  of  Msambara.  At  the  present 
time  among  wandering  Arabs,  the  name  *'  God"  is  applied 
in  no  other  sense  than  as  the  generic  name  of  the  most 
powerful  living  ruler  known  to  them.  This  makes  more 
credible  than  it  might  else  be,  the  statement  that  the  Grand 
Lama,  personally  worshipped  by  the  Tartars,  is  called  by 
them  "God,  the  Father."  It  is  in  harmony  with  such 
other  facts  as  that  Badama,  king  of  Madagascar,  is  addressed 
by  the  women  who  sing  his  praises  as — ^''O  our  God;" 
and  that  to  the  Dahoman  king  the  alternative  word  "  Spirit" 
is  used ;  so  that,  when  he  summons  any  one,  the  messenger 
says — *'  The  Spirit  requires  you,"  and  when  he  has  spoken, 
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all  ezclnim — "llie  Spirit  spenketli  trne."  All  wfaidi  fwti 
make  comprehen Bible  that  assamption  of  Bt£^  as  a  title 
hy  andent  kings  in  the  East,  which  is  to  modflms  so 
aetoDishiDg. 

Descent  of  this  name  of  hononr  into  ordinary  intercourse, 
though  not  common,  does  sometimes  occur.  After  what 
has  been  saidj  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  it  sfaonld  be 
applied  to  deceased  persons;  as  it  was  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  who  "  called  any  of  their  dead  teotl  so  and  at^- 
i.e.,  this  or  that  god,  this  or  that  saint."  And  prepared  1^ 
BDch  an  instance  we  shall  nnderstand  its  occasional  ose  aa  a 
greeting  between  the  living.  Colonel  Ynlesaysof  theKasias, 
"  the  salutation  at  meeting  is  singular — '  Kublfi  I  oh  God.' " 

f  403.  The  connexion  between  "God"  as  a  title  and 
"  Father"  as  a  title,- becomes  clear  on  going  back  to  those 
early  forms  of  conception  and  language  in  which  the  two 
are  nndiflerentiated.  The  fact  that  even  in  bo  advanced  a 
langaago  as  Sanscrit,  words  which  mean  "making,"  "fabri- 
catJEg,"  "bpgfcttiiig,"  or  "Kenei-atinp,"  ftreipdiscriminateiy 
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liAS  persisted  longer  than  oommonly  happens  in  developed 
Bocieties. 

The  Znlns  show  ns  this  nnion  very  clearly.  They  have 
traditions  of  Unkalunknln  (literally,  the  old,  old  one),  ''who 
was  the  first  man/'  ''  who  came  into  being  and  begat  men,'' 
"who  gave  origin  to  men  and  everything  besides"  (io- 
clnding  the  snn,  moon,  and  heavens),  and  who  is  inferred  to 
have  been  a  black  man  because  all  his  descendants  are 
black.  The  original  TTnknlonkala  is  not  worshipped  by 
them,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  permanently  dead ;  but 
instead  of  him  the  XJnkulunkulus  of  the  various  tribes  into 
which  his  descendants  have  divided,  are  severally  wor- 
shipped, and  severally  called  ''Father."  Here,  then,  the 
ideas  of  a  Creator  and  a  Father  are  directly  connected. 
Equally  specific,  or  even  more  specific,  are  the  ideas  con- 
veyed in  the  response  which  the  ancient  Nicaraguans  gave 
to  the  question — "  Who  made  heaven  and  earth  V  After 
their  first  answers,  "Tamagastad  and  Qipattoval,"  "our 
great  gods  whom  we  call  teotes*^  cross-examination  brought 
out  the  further  answers — "Our  fathers  are  these  teotes;'* 
"all  men  and  women  descend  from  them/'  "they  are  of 
flesh  and  are  man  and  woman;"  "they  walked  over  the 
earth  dressed,  and  ate  what  the  Indians  ate."  Gods  and 
first  parents  being  thus  identified,  fatherhood  and  divinity 
become  allied  ideas.  The  remotest  ancestor  supposed  to  be 
still  existing  in  the  other  world  to  which  he  went,  "  the  old, 
old  one,"  or  "ancient  of  days,"  becomes  the  chief  deity; 
and  so  "&ther"  is  not,  as  we  suppose,  a  metaphorical  if 
equivalent  for  "  god,"  but  a  literal  equivalent. 

Therefore  it  happens  that  among  all  nations  we  find  it  an 
alternative  title.  In  the  before-quoted  prayer  of  the  New 
Caledonian  to  the  ghost  of  his  ancestor — "  Compassionate 
father,  here  is  some  food  for  you ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to  ns  on 
account  of  it " — ^we  are  shown  that  original  identification  o 
fatherhood  and  godhood,  to  which  all  mythologies  and 
theologies  carry  ns  back.    We  see  the  naturalness  of  the 
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Tacts  that  tbe  PernriaD  Ynoas  wonh^pod  their  bthar  &» 
8an ;  that  Ftah,  the  first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  gods  who 
ruled  Egypt,  is  called  "the  father  of  the  father  of  the  gods;" 
and  that  Zeus  is  "  father  of  gods  and  men." 

After  contemplating  many  such  early  beliefs,  in  whidi 
the  divine  and  the  human  are  so  little  distinguished,  or 
after  studjnng  the  beliefs  still  extant  in  China  and  J^nn, 
where  the  mlers,  "  sons  of  heaven,"  claim  descent  from 
these  most  ancient  fathers  or  gods ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  name  father  in  ita  higher  senBe>  oomes  to  be  applied  to 
a  living  potentate.  His  proximate  and  remote  ancestors 
being  all  spoken  of  as  fathers,  distinguished  only  by  tiie 
prefixes  grand,  great  great,  &c,,  it  results  that  the  name 
father,  given  to  every  member  of  the  series,  comes  to  be 
given  to  the  last  of  the  series  etill  living.  With  this  caose 
is  joined  a  further  cause.  Where  establishment  of  descent 
in  the  male  line  has  initiated  the  patriarchal  family,  the 
name  father,  even  in  its  original  meaning,  oomea  to  be 
associated  with  supreme  authority,  and  to  be  therefore  a 
name  of  honour.     Indeed,  in  nations  formed  by  the  com* 
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king  walked  from  the  throne  to  the  palace,  '' every  in* 
equality  was  pointed  ont,  with  finger  snappings,  lest  it 
might  offend  the  royal  toe,  and  a  running  accompaniment 
of  '  Dadda !  Dadda  1 '  (Grandfather  t  Grandfather  I)  and  of 
'Deddel  DeddeP  (softly!  softly!)  was  kept  up/'  Asia 
supplies  cases  in  which  the  titles  ''Lord  Raja  and  Lord 
Father'''  are  joined.  In  Bussia,  at  the  present  time,  father 
is  a  name  applied  to  the  Czar;  and  of  old  in  France, 
nnder  the  form  $ire,  it  was  the  common  name  for  potentates 
of  various  grades — ^feudal  lords  and  kings ;  and  ever  con« 
tiuued  to  be  a  name  of  address  to  the  throne.* 

More  readily  than  usual,  perhaps  from  its  doable  meaning, 
has  this  title  been  diffused.  Everywhere  we  find  it  the  name 
lor  any  kind  of  superior.  Not  to  the  king  only  among  the 
Zulus  is  the  word  ''baba,''  father,  used;  but  also  by  inferiors 
of  all  ranks  to  those  above  them.  Li  Dahomey  a  slave 
applies  this  name  to  his  master,  as  his  master  applies  it  to 
the  king.  Livingstone  tells  ns  that  he  was  referred  to  as 
''our  father''  by  his  attendants;  as  also  was  Burchell 
by  the  Bachassins.  It  was  the  same  of  old  in  the  East ;  as 
when  ''his  servants  came  near,  and  spake  unto  Naaman, 
and  said.  My  father,''  &c. ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  remote 
East  at  the  present  time.  A  Japanese  '^  apprentice  ad- 
dresses his  patron  as  '&ther.'"  In  Siam  '^  children  of  the 
nobles  are  called  'father  and  mother'  by  their  subordinates." 
And  Hue  narrates  how  he  saw  Chinese  labourers  prosti*ating 
themselves  before  a  mandarin  exclaiming — ''  Peace  and 
happiness  to  our  father  and  mother."  Then,  as  a  stage  in 
the  descent  to  more  general  use,  may  be  noted  its  extension 

•  Thoa^  the  diapatee  reepectiog  the  origins  of  «tra  and  tiewr  have  ended  in 
tbe  eooclnsion  that  they  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  meaning  originally 
elder,  yvt  it  has  beoome  clear  that  tirs  was  a  contracted  form  in  nse  earlier 
than  star  (the  eontimcted  form  of  Btignewr),  and  hence  acquired  a  more 
gntnl  ■nraainfc  which  became  ecpiivalexit  to  father.  Its  applicability  to 
Taiioos  persQDa  of  dignity  besides  the  seigr^ewr,  is  evidence  of  its  previous 
cvolodon  and  qiread  {  and  that  it  had  a  meaning  equivalent  to  father,  is 
ihowii  by  ttm  tmti  that  in  early  French,  grcmt-^ire  was  an  equivalent  for  prand- 
Nra^  sad  also  by  tbe  fiiet  that  sirs  was  not  applicable  to  an  unmarried  maik 
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to  those  who,  apart  from  their  rank,  have  acquired  the 
superiority  ascribed  to  age :  •  anperiority  sometimes  taking 
precedence  of  rank,  aa  ia  Siam,  and  in  certain  waja  in 
Japan  and  China.  Such  extension  occurred  in  ancient 
Rome,  where  pater  was  at  once  a  magisterial  title  and  a 
title  given  by  the  younger  to  the  elder,  whether  related  or 
not.  In  KnBsia  at  the  present  time,  the  equivalent  word  ia 
need  to  the  Czar,  to  a  priest,  and  to  any  aged  man.  Even- 
tually it  spreads  to  young  as  well  as  old.  Under  the  form 
aire,  at  first  applied  to  feudal  mlers,  major  and  minor,  the 
title  "  father"  originated  oar  familiar  lir. 

A  cnriouB  group  of  derivatives,  common  among  nncivi- 
lized  and  semi -civilized  peoples,  must  be  named.  The  wish 
to  compliment  by  ascribing  that  dignity  which  fatherhood 
implies,  has  in  many  places  led  to  the  practice  of  replacing 
a  man's  proper  name  by  a  name  which,  while  it  recalls  this 
honourable  paternity,  distinguishes  him  by  the  name  of  his 
child.  The  Malays  have  "  the  same  custom  as  the  Dyaks  of 
taking  the  name  of  their  first-born,  aa  Pa  Sipi,  tHe  father 
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of  tiileB.  Age  being  dignified^  words  indicating  seniority 
become  names  of  dignity. 

The  beginnings  may  be  discerned  among  tbe  uncivilized. 
Counsels  being  formed  of  the  older  men,  the  local  name 
for  an  older  man  becomes  associated  in  thought  with  an 
office  of  power  and  therefore  of  honour.  Merely  noting 
Uiis,  it  will  suffice  if  we  trace  in  European  language  the 
growth  of  titles  hence  resulting.  Among  the  Romans 
ienaior,  or  member  of  the  senatua,  words  having  the  same 
root  with  senex,  was  the  name  for  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  elders;  and  in  early  times  these  senators  or  elders^ 
otherwise  called  patres,  represented  the  component  tribes  : 
father  and  elder  being  thus  used  as  equivalents.  From 
the  further  cognate  word  senior,  we  have,  in  derived  lan- 
guages, signior,  seigneur ,  senhor  ;  first  applied  to  head  men, 
rulers,  or  lords,  and  then  by  diffusion  becoming  names  of 
honour  for  those  of  inferior  rank.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  with  ealdor  or  aldor.  Of  this  Max  Miiller  says, — 
''like  many  other  titles  of  rank  in  the  various  Teutonic 
tongues,  it  is  derived  from  an  adjective  implying  age ;  "  so 
that  ''earl''  and  "alderman,''  both  originating  from  this 
root,  are  names  of  honour  similarly  resulting  from  that 
social  superiority  gained  by  advanced  years. 

Whether  or  not  the  German  title  graf  should  be  added, 
is  a  moot  point.  If  Max  Miiller  is  right  in  considering  the 
objections  of  Grimm  to  the  current  interpretation  inade- 
quate, then  the  word  originally  means  grey ;  that  is,  grey- 
headed. 

§  405.  We  may  deal  briefly  with  the  remaining  titles ; 
which  re-illustrate,  in  their  respective  ways,  the  general 
principle  set  forth. 

Like  other  names  of  honour  that  grew  up  in  early  times, 
the  name  "  king  "  is  one  concerning  the  formation  of  which 
there  are  differences  of  opinion.  By  general  agreement, 
however,  its  remote  source  is  the  Sanscrit  ganaka  ;  and  "  in 
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Sanscrit,  ganaka  meanB  prodacmg,  parent,  then  king.**  If 
this  is  the  trae  derivation,  we  have  simply  an  altenutive 
title  for  the  head  of  the  fatsily-groDp,  of  the  patriarchal 
groap,  and  of  the  cluster  of  patriarchal  gronpa.  The  on^ 
farther  fact  respecting  it  calling  for  remark,  is  the  way  in 
which  it  hecomea  compounded  to  produce  a  higher  title. 
Justaa  in  Hebrew,  Abram,  meaning  "high  father,"  came 
lo  be  a  componud  used  to  signify  the  fatherhood  and  head- 
ship of  many  minor  groups;  and  just  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin  equivaleots  to  our  patriarch,  signified  by  implication, 
if  not  directly,  a  father  of  fathers ;  so  in  the  case  of  the  title 
"king,"  it  has  happened  that  a  potentate  recogniised  as 
dominant  over  numerous  potentates,  has  in  many  cases 
been  descriptively  called  "king  of  kings."  In  Abyssinia 
this  compound  royal  name  is  osed  down  to  the  present 
time  t  as  we  lately  saw  that  it  is  also  in  Burmah.  Ancient 
Egjrptian  monarchs  aesnmed  it;  and  it  occurred  as  s 
supreme  title  in  Assyria.  And  here  again  we  meet  « 
correspondence  between  terrestrial  and  celestial  titles.  As 
"father"   and    "king"   are   applied  in    common  to  the 
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grcmnda  for  distinction*    But  along  with  differentiation  of 
fnnctions  went  differentiation  of  these  titles. 

''Tlitt  name  *  baron/"  lays  Ch^rael,  '^  appears  to  hare  been  the 
fanerio  term  for  ererj  kind  of  great  lord,  that  of  duke  for  every  kind 
of  militarj  chief,  that  of  count  and  marquis  for  every  ruler  of  a  ter- 
ritory. These  titles  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  in  the  romances 
of  ehiralry.  When  the  feudal  hierarchy  was  constituted,  the  name 
baron  denoted  a  lord  inferior  in  rank  to  a  couut  and  superior  to  a 
simple  knight" 

That  is  to  say^  with  the  progress  of  political  organization 
and  the  establishment  of  rulers  over  ralers,  certain  titles 
became  specialized  for  the  dignifying  of  the  superiorSj  in 
addition  to  those  which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
inferiors. 

As  is  shown  by  the  above  oases^  special  titles^  like  general 
titles^  are  not  made  bnt  grow — are  at  first  descriptive. 
Further  to  exemplify  their  descriptive  origin,  and  ako  to 
exemplify  the  nndifferentiated  use  of  them  in  early  days, 
let  me  ennmerate  the  several  styles  by  which,  in  the  Mero- 
vingian period,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  were  known;  viz, 
major  domua  regice,  senior  domusy  princepa  domus,  and  in 
other  instances  prcepositus,  prcefectus,  rector,  gubemator, 
moderator,  dux,  custos,  aubregulua.  In  which  list  (noting  as 
we  pass  how  onr  own  title  "  mayor/^  said  to  bo  derived 
from  the  French  maire,  is  originally  derived  from  the  Latin 
major,  meaning  either  greater  or  elder)  we  get  proof  that 
other  names  of  honour  carry  us  back  to  words  implying 
age  as  their  originals ;  and  that  in  place  of  such  descriptive 
wofdsj  the  alternative  words  used  describe  functions. 

$  406.  Perhaps  better  in  the  case  of  titles  than  in  any 
other  case,  is  illustrated  the  diffusion  of  ceremonial  forms 
that  are  first  used  to  propitiate  the  most  powerful  only. 

Uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples,  civilized  peoples 
of  past  times,  and  existing  civilized  peoples,  all  furnish 
examples.  Among  Samoans  '^  it  is  usual,  in  the  courtesies 
of  common  oonversatiouj  for  all  to  call  each  other  chiefs. 
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If  yon  Uslen  to  the  talk  of  little  boys  even,  yon  will  bear 
them  addressing  each  other  as  chief  tbia,  tbat«  and  the  other 
thing."  In  Siom,  %  man's  children  by  any  of  his  inferior 
wivesj  address  their  father  as  "  my  lord,  the  king;"  and  the 
word  N£i,  which  is  the  name  for  chief  among  the  Siamese, 
"  has  become  a  term  of  civility  which  the  Siamese  give  to 
one  another."  A  kindred  resnlt  has  occurred  in  China, 
where  sons  speak  of  their  father  as  "family's  majesty," 
"prince  of  the  family;"  and  China  supplies  a  further 
instance  which  is  noteworthy  beoanse  it  is  special.  Here, 
where  the  supremacy  of  ancient  teachers  became  so 
great,  and  where  ihe  titles  tze  or  ftiite,  signifying  "great 
teacher,"  added  to  their  names,  were  snbseqnently  added  to 
the  names  of  distingnished  writers,  and  where  class  dis- 
tinctions  based  on  intellectual  eminence  characterise  the 
social  organization ;  it  has  resnlted  that  this  name  of  honour 
signifying  teacher,  has  become  an  ordinary  complimentary 
tiUe.  Ancient  Bome  famishes  other  evidences.  The  spirit 
which  led  to  the  dilTasion  of  titles  is  well  shadowed  forth 
by  Mommsen  in  describing  the  corrupt  giving  of  pnblic 
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Mecklenbnrg/'  Bays  Captain  Spencer^  ''it  is  computed  that 
the  nobility  inclnde  one  half  of  the  population.  ...  At 
one  of  the  inns  I  foond  a  Herr  Graf  [Goant]  for  a  landlord, 
a  Fran  Grafinn  [Countess]  for  a  landlady,  the  young  Herren 
Graf  en  filled  the  places  of  ostler,  waiter,  and  boots,  while 
the  fair  yonng  FnLulein  Grafinnen  were  the  cooks  and 
chambermaids.  I  was  informed  that  in  one  village  .  •  •  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  noble  except  four.'' 

French  history  shows  us  more  clearly  perhaps  than  any 
other,  the  stages  of  diffusion.  Noting  that  in  early  days, 
while  madame  was  the  title  for  a  noble  lady,  mademoiselle 
was  used  to  the  wife  of  an  advocate  or  physician  j  and  that 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  mcuJams  descended  to  the 
married  women  of  these  middle  ranks,  mademoiselle 
descended  from  them  to  the  unmarried  women ;  let  us  look 
more  especially  at  the  masculine  titles,  aire^  seigneur,  sieur, 
and  monsieur.  Setting  out  with  sire  as  an  early  title  for  a 
feudal  noble,  we  find,  from  a  remark  of  Montaigne,  that  in 
1580,  though  still  applicable  in  a  higher  sense  to  the  king, 
it  had  descended  to  the  vulgar,  and  was  not  used  for  inter- 
mediate grades.  Seigneur,  introduced  as  a  feudal  title 
while  sire  was  losing  its  meaning  by  diffusion,  and  for  a 
period  used  alternatively  with  it,  became,  in  course  of  time, 
contracted  into  sieur.  By  and  by  sieur  also  began  to  spread 
to  those  of  lower  rank.  Afterwards,  re-establishing  a  dis- 
tinction by  an  emphasizing  prefix,  there  came  into  use 
monsieur;  which,  as  applied  to  great  seigneurs,  was  new  in 
1821,  and  which  came  also  to  be  the  title  of  sons  of  kings 
and  dakes.  And  then  by  the  time  that  monsieur  also  had 
become  a  general  title  among  the  upper  classes,  sieur  had 
become  a  bourgeois  title.  Since  which  time,  by  the  same 
process,  the  early  sire  and  the  later  sieur  dying  out,  have 
been  replaced  by  the  universal  monsieur.  So  that  there 
appear  to  have  been  three  waves  of  diffusion :  sire,  sieur, 
and  monsieur  have  successively  spread  downwards.  Nay, 
even   m  foorth  may  be  traced.    The  duplication  of  the 
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monaitur  on  a  letter,  doubtless  at  first  nsed  to  mftik  a 
distinction,  has  ceased  to  mark  a  diatinctioa. 

How  by  this  process  high  titles  erentuallj  descend  to  Uie 
very  lowest  people,  we  are  sbowa  most  startlingly  in  Spain; 
where  "  even  beggars  address  each  other  as  Sefior  y  Caballcio 
■^Lord  and  Knight." 

§  407.  For  form's  sake,  thongh  scarcely  otherwise,  it  ia 
needrul  to  point  out  that  we  are  taught  here  the  same  lesBon 
as  before.  The  title-giving  among  savages  which  foUom 
victory  over  a  foe,  brute  or  human,  and  which  literally  or 
metaphorically  distinguishes  the  individual  by  hia  acliieve- 
ment,  unquestionably  originates  in  militancy.  Thoagh  the 
more  general  names  father,  king,  elder,  and  their  derivativeSi 
which  afterwards  arise,  are  not  directly  militant  in  their 
implications,  yet  they  are  indirectly  so;  for  they  are  the 
names  of  rulers  evolved  by  militant  activity,  who  habitoally 
exercise  militant  functions :  being  in  early  stages  always- 
the  commanders  of  their  subjects  in  battle.  Down  to  our 
most  familiar  titles  we  have  this  genesis  imphed,    "£ 
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ancient  orders  of  nobility/'  Earope  supplies  farther  evi- 
dence. Travellers  in  both  Russia  and  Germany^  with  their 
social  organizations  adapted  to  war,  comment  on  the  '^ insane 
rage  for  titles  of  every  description :''  the  results  being  that 
in  Bussia  "  a  police-office  clerk  belongs  to  the  eighteenth 
grade,  and  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  Your  Honour/'  and 
in  Germany  the  names  of  rank  and  names  of  office  so  abun- 
dantly distributed,  are  habitually  expected  and  studiously 
given,  in  both  speech  and  writing.  Meanwhile  England, 
for  ages  past  less  militant  in  type,  has  ever  shown  this 
trait  in  a  smaller  degree;  and  along  with  the  growth  of 
industrialism  and  accompanying  changes  of  organization, 
the  use  of  titles  in  social  intercourse  has  decreased. 

With  equal  clearness  is  this  connexion  seen  within  each 
society.  By  the  thirteen  grades  in  our  army  and  the  four- 
teen grades  in  our  navy,  we  are  shown  that  the  exclusively- 
militant  structures  continue  to  be  characterized  in  the  highest 
degree  by  numerous  and  specific  titular  marks.  To  the  ruling 
classes,  descendants  or  representatives  of  those  who  in  past 
times  were  heads  of  military  forces,  the  higher  distinctions 
of  rank  still  mostly  belong;  and  of  remaining  titles,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  legal  are  also  associated  with  the  regulative 
oiganization  developed  by  militancy.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
ducing and  exchanging  parts  of  the  society,  carrying  on 
industrial  activities,  only  in  exceptional  cases  bear  any  titles 
beyond  those  which,  descending  and  spreading,  have  almost 
lort  their  meanings. 

It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  serving  first  to  commemorate 
the  triumphs  of  savages  over  their  foes,  titles  have  ex- 
panded, multiplied,  and  differentiated,  as  conquests  have 
fitmned  large  societies  by  consolidation  and  re-consolidation 
of  small  ones;  and  that,  belonging  to  the  social  type 
generated  by  habitual  war,  they  tend  to  lose  their  uses  and 
thar  values,  in  proportion  as  this  type  is  replaced  by  one 
fitted  tar  carrying  on  the  pursuits  of  peace. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

BADQBS  AND  C03T(TUE.S. 

§  409.  The  pursuit  of  interpretations  ODoe  more  tafcan  na 
back  to  victories  achieved  over  men  or  animals.  Badges  an 
derived  from  trophies ;  with  which,  in  early  stagea,  titej  an 
identical.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  Shoshonss,  a  warrior 
is  allowed  to  wear  the  feet  and  daws  of  a  grizzly  bear, 
constituting  their  "  highest  insignia  of  glory/'  only  when 
he  has  killed  one :  the  trophy  being  thas  made  into  a  rect^- 
nized  mark  of  honour.     And  seeing  this,  we  cannot  donbt 
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Of  conrae  if  skins  or  other  parts  of  slain  beasts,  tend 
{has  to  become  badges,  so,  too,  do  parts  of  slain  men.  ''The 
Chichimecs  flea  their  heads  [of  their  vanquished  enemies] 
and  fit  that  skin  npon  their  own  heads  with  all  the  hair,  and 
so  wear  it  as  a  token  of  valour,  till  it  rots  off  in  bits/'  Here 
the  scalp  which  proves  his  victory,  is  itself  used  in  stamp- 
ing the  warrior  as  honourable.  Similarly  when,  of  the 
Yucatanese,  Landa  says  that  ''after  a  victory  they  tore 
from  the  slain  enemy  the  jaw-bone,  and  having  stripped  it 
of  flesh,  they  put  it  on  their  arm^^  we  may  recognize  the 
beginning  of  another  kind  of  badge  from  another  kind  of 
fax>phy.  Though  clear  evidence  that  jawbones  become 
badges,  is  not  forthcoming,  we  have  good  reason  to  think 
that  substituted  representations  of  them  do.  After  our  war 
with  Ashantee,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  jawbones  are 
hnbitually  taken  as  trophies,  there  were  brought  over  to 
England  among  other  curiosities,  small  models  of  jawbones 
made  in  gold,  used  for  personal  adornment.  And  facts 
presently  to  be  cited  suggest  that  they  became  omaments 
ailer  having  originally  been  badges  worn  by  those  who  had 
vtually  taken  jawbones  from  enemies. 

§  409.  Besides  sometimes  losing  parts  of  their  bodies, 
which  thereupon  become  trophies,  conquered  men  invariably 
lose  their  weapons,  which  naturally  also  become  trophies ; 
as  they  did  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  they  did  again  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  swords  of  subdued  chiefs 
were  brought.  And  if,  as  we  see,  parts  of  vanquished  foes' 
bodies,  brute  or  human,  when  worn  become  badges ;  we  may 
expect  that  the  weapons  of  the  vanquished  when  carried  by 
the  victors,  will  also  become  badges. 

That  swords  are  thus  transformed  from  trophies  into 
badges^  if  not  directly  proved  is  indirectly  implied.  In 
Japan  '*  the  constant  criterion  [of  rank]  turns  upon  the 
wearing  of  swords.  The  higher  orders  wear  two  •  .  .  tho 
next  in  rank  wear  one.  •  0  .  To  the  lower  orders,  a  sword  ia 
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Rtrictly  prohibited."  And  since  &  practice  bo  inocniTeiiient 
us  that  of  carrying  a  Bnperflaoiis  sword,  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  adopted  gratoitonsly;  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the  "two- 
Bworded  man,"  as  he  is  called,  was  originally  oae  who,  in 
addition  to  his  own  sword,  wore  a  sword  takea  from  an 
enemy :  in  which  case  what  is  now  a  badge  was  onoe  a 
trophy.  Eren  whore  both  swords  are  not  wore,  it  resnlts 
(hat  as  the  vanquiEhed  man  is  made  swordless,  the  victor'i 
sword  marks  him  as  master  in  contrast  with  the  swordlesa 
as  slare.  Hence,  then,  the  fact  that  in  varioas  countries  a 
aword  is  a  symbol  of  power.  Hence  the  fact  that  of  old  the 
iDTestitare  of  princes  was  in  many  cases  by  the  girding  on  o^ 
a  sword.  Hence  the  nse  of  a  sword  as  an  emblem  of  judidal 
aothority.  Implying  power  and  position,  the  sword 

is  a  mark  of  honour  which,  in  common  with  alt  others,  has 
tended  to  spread  downwards ;  as  till  lately  in  Japan,  where 
awordlesB  men  in  nnderhand  ways  acquired  the  privilege  of 
wearing  swords;  and  as  in  France,  where,  two  oentaries 
ago,  panishments  for  the  nnanthorized  wearing  of  (words 
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12  and  22.     And  then  there  is  the  still  more  significant  fact 
that  a  lance  or  spear,  in    the    time    of  Pausanias^   was 
worshipped  as  the  sceptre  of  Zens.    Early  European  history- 
yields  farther  evidence.     *'  The  lance  was  a  sign  of  kingly 
power"  among  the  Franks,  says  Waitz ;  and  when  Gnntchram 
adopted  Childebert,  his  nephew,  he  placed  a  spear  in  his 
baud,  saying,  ''  this  is  a  sign  that  I  have  given  over  my 
whole  kingdom  to  thee/'    Add  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  shape  of  its  terminal  ornament,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  sceptre  is  simply  a  modified  spear  —a  spear  which, 
ceasing  to  be  used  as  a  weapon,  lost  its  fitness  for  destructive./ 
purposes  while  becoming  enriched  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.     That  only  by  degrees  did  its  character  as  a  weapon 
disappear,  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  the  prelate  who  con- 
secrated   Otho  in  937,  said-*''  By  this  sceptre  you  shall 
paternally  chastise  your  subjects/'     And  then  we  may  infer 
that  while  the  spear,  borne  by  the  supreme  ruler,  underwent 
transformation    into    the    sceptre,    the   spears    borne    by 
subordinates,  symbolizing  their  deputed  authority,  gradually 
changed  into  staves  of  office,  batons  of  command,  and  wands. 
Oth^:  &cts  from  various  quarters,  support  the  couclusiou 
that  all  such  marks  of  official  power  are  derived  from  the 
weapons  or  appendages  carried  by  the  militant  man.  Among 
the  Arancanians  ''the  discriminative  badg^  of  the  toqui 
[supreme  chief]  is  a  species  of  battle-axe,  made  of  porphyry 
or  marble/'    Describing  a  governor-general  of  a  Uganda 
province,  Speke  says : — "  His  badge  of  office  is  an  iron  hatchet, 
inlaid  with  copper  and  handled  with  ivory.''     And  then 
mediseval  France  supplies  two  instances  in  which  other  parts 
of  the  warrior's  belongings  became  badges.     Plate  armour, 
originally  worn  by  the  knight  as  a  defence,  was  clung  to  by 
the  nobility  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  useful,  because  it  was  a 
mark  of  distinction,  says  Quicherat ;  and  spurs,  also  at  first 
knightly  appendages,    grew    into   appendages  of  honour, 
and  spread   through  bishops  down  even  to  the  ordinary 
clergy. 
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§  410.  Another  symbol  of  Mithorityj  tlie  flag  or  e 
seems  to  have  had  a  kindred  origm.   This,  too,  ia  a  modified 
and  developed  spear. 

Certain  usages  of  the  PeruTiaiis  yield  evidence.  QarcilaBBO 
says,  "the  lance  was  adorned  with  feathers  of  many  ooloon ; 
extending  from  the  point  to  the  socket]  and  fastened  with 
rings  of  gold.  The  same  ensign  served  as  a  banner  in 
time  of  war."  This  sngg^psts  that  the  appendages  of  the 
lance,  first  used  for  display,  incidentally  furnished  a  means 
of  identification,  whereby  the  whereaboats  of  the  leader 
coold  be  traced.  And  then  Mr.  Markham's  statement  that 
"^  planting  a  lance  with  a  banner  at  the  end  seems  to  have 
been  a  sign  of  the  royal  presence,  while  it  verifies  the 
inference  that  the  lance  became  by  association  a  mark  of 
governmental  power,  snggcsts  also  how,  by  development  of 
its  decorative  part,  the  banner  resulted. 

That  along  with  consolidation  of  small  societies  into 
larger  ones  by  conquest,  followed  by  development  of  mili- 
tant  organization,  there  arises  not  only  the  need  for  dts- 
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diBtinctiTe  marks  on  the  flags  of  leaders  represented  their 
names ;  carrying  ns  back  to  those  achievements  in  war  and 
the  chase  which  originated  their  names. 

That  the  devices  on  flags  were  in  early  stages  commonly 
of  this  kind  (though  naturally  not  in  cases  like  those  of 
Sandwich  Islanders  and  Fijians  above  named^  whose  habitats 
contained  no  wild  beasts  of  fit  characters)  seems  implied 
by  the  &ct  that  even  still,  the  predatory  mammals  and  birds 
of  prey  which,  in  early  times,  mostly  famished  the  animal 
names  of  g^at  warriors,  still  linger  on  flags,  or  on  the 
standards  carrying  them :  the  reason  for  the  gradual  subor- 
dination of  the  animal-figure  being  obviously  the  growth 
of  that  expanse  of  colour  whicli  gives  the  needful 
conspicuousness. 

§  411.  And  here  we  come  upon  the  now-familiar  in- 
ference that  heraldic  badges  have  descended  from  these 
primitive  tribal  badges.  Or  totems.  That  the  names  of 
tribes,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  derived  from  animals, 
and  often  joined  with  beliefs  that  the  animals  giving  the 
names  were  the  actual  ancestors,  sometimes  originate  tribal 
badges,  we  have  direct  proof.  Of  the  Thlinkeets  we  read 
in  Bancroft  that— 

"  The  whole  nation  is  separated  into  two  great  divisions  or  clans, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Wolf,  and  the  other  the  Eaven.  Upon 
their  houses,  boats,  robes,  shields,  and  wherever  else  they  can  find 
a  place  for  it,  they  paint  or  carve  their  crest,  an  heraldic  device  of 
the  beast  or  the  bird  designating  the  clan  to  which  the  owner 
belongs." 

With  such  support  for  an  inference  reasonably  to  be 
drawn,  we  cannot  but  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  heraldic 
devices  which  early  prevailed  among  the  civilized,  had  a 
like  genesis.  When  we  read  that  in  China,  "the  Man- 
darins of  letters  have  birds  on  their  Habit  embroidered  in 
Gold,  to  distinguish  their  rank;  the  Mandarins  of  the  Army 
have  Animals,  as  the  DragoUj  the  liion,  the  Tiger/'  and  that 
47 
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"  by  tliese  Marks  of  Honour  the  People  know  &a  Banlc 
these  officcfs  hare  in  the  nine  Degrees  of  the  State ;"  we 
can  scarcely  draw  any  other  conclDsion  than  that  this  use 
of  animal- symbols,  however  mncb  it  has  deviated  from  its 
original  nse,  arose  ft^im  the  primitive  system  of  tribal 
nnming  and  consequent  tribal  badges.  And  finding  that 
ilunng  eariy  times  in  Europe,  coats  of  arms  were  similariy 
emblazoned  upon  the  dresses,  aa  well  as  otherwise  displayed, 
we  must  infer  that  whether  painted  on  ooach>panela,  chased 
un  plate,  or  cut  on  seals,  tbece  femily-marhs  among  onr- 
selves  have  a  kindred  derivation. 

§  412.  Civilized  usages  obscure  the  truth  that  men  wen 
not  originally  prompted  to  clothe  themselves  by  either  the 
desire  for  warmth  or  the  thought  of  decency.  When 
Speke  tells  us  that  the  Africans  attending  him,  donniug 
with  pride  their  goat-skin  mantles  when  it  was  fine,  took 
thent  off  when  it  rained,  and  went  about  naked  and  shivering; 
or  when  we  read  in  Heuglin  that  "among  the  Schilukthe 
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Bomaa  standard-bearers  and  tnimpeters,  as  is  proved  bj  the  monn- 
ments  of  the  Imperial  period." 

Whence  it  is  inferable  that  the  honourableness  of  the  badg« 
and  of  the  dress^  simultaneoosly  arise  from  the  honourable- 
ness of  the  trophy.  That  possession  of  a  skin -dress  passes 
into  a  class-distinction,  I  find  no  direct  proof;  though, 
as  the  skins  of  formidable  beasts  often  become  distinctive 
of  chiefs,  it  seems  probable  that  skins  in  general  become 
distinctive  of  the  dominant  class  where  a  servile  class  exists. 
Indeed,  in  a  primitive  society  there  unavoidably  arises  this 
contrast  between  those  who,  engaged  in  the  chase  when 
not  engaged  in  war,  can  obtain  skin-garments,  and  those 
who,  as  slaves,  are  debarred  from  doing  so  by  their  occu- 
pation. Hence,  possibly,  the  interdicts  in  mediaaval  Europe  (^ 
against  the  wearing  of  furs  by  the  inferior  classes. 

Even  apart  from  this  it  is  inferable  that  since,  by  taking 
his  clothes^  nakedness  is  commonly  made  a  trait  of  the 
prisoner,  and  consequently  of  the  slave,  relative  amount  of 
clothing  becomes  a  class-distinction.  In  some  cases  there 
result  exaggerations  of  the  difference  thus  incidentally  arising. 
Where  the  inferior  are  clothed,  the  superior  distinguish  them- 
selves by  being  more  clothed.  Cook  says  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  that  quantity  of  clothing  is  a  mark  of  position, 
and  of  the  Tongans  he  says  the  same;  while  he  tells  us 
that  in  Tahiti,  the  higher  classes  signify  their  rank  by 
wearing  a  large  amount  of  clothing  at  great  inconvenience 
to  themselves.  A  kindred  case  occurs  in  Africa.  According 
to  Laird,  *'  on  all  great  occasions  it  is  customary  for  the 
king "  of  Fundah  "  and  his  attendants  to  puff  themselves 
out  to  a  ridiculous  size  with  cotton  wadding.^'  And  the 
Arabs  furnish  an  allied  fact.  In  Kaseem  "  it  is  the  fashion 
to  multiply  this  important  article  of  raiment  [shirts]  by 
putting  on  a  second  over  the  first  and  a  third  over  the 
second." 

That  there  simultaneously  arise  differences  in  the  forms 
and  in  qualities  of  the  dresses  worn  by  rulers  and  ruled, 
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scarcely  needs  Baying.  Obrionsly,  tfae  partial  dross  of  die 
slave  must  become  distinguished  bj  shape  u  well  as  by 
amount,  from  tho  complete  dress  of  the  master;  and  ob> 
viously,  the  clothing  allowed  to  him  as  a  slave  will  be 
relatively  coarse.  But  beyond  the  distinctions  thus  mariring 
rank  in  early  stages,  there  must  in  later  stages  habitually 
arise  further  such  distiuctions.  As  wars  between  small 
societies  end  from  time  to  time  in  subjugation,  it  most 
happen  that  when  the  dress  of  the  ruling  class  of  the  con- 
quering society  difTers  from  that  of  the  ruling  class  of  tho 
society  conquered,  it  will  become  distiuctivo  of  the  new  and 
higher  ruling  class.  There  is  evidence  that  contrasts  were 
thus  initiated  during  the  spread  of  the  Romans.  Those 
inliabitants  of  Qaul  who  were  inscribed  Itoman  citizens,  wore 
the  Soman  costume,  and  formed  a  privileged  order.  "The 
Gallo-Romans,  who  were  incomparably  the  more  nume- 
rous .  .  .  were  obliged  to  dress  otherwise :"  freemen  mean- 
while being  distiuguishcd  from  slaves,  and  sHves  from 
coloni,  by  their  mantles. 
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among  tihe  Chinose  other  coloars^  crimson^  green,  &c,, 
mark  potentates  of  divers  grades,  while  sashes  and  caps  of 
varioas  bright  haes  are  marks  of  rank.  Then  in  Enrope 
we  have,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Boman  republic,  the 
wearing  of  scarlet,  violet,  and  purple,  by  men  of  the  wealthier 
classes;  ending  in  the  parple  of  special  quality  distinctive 
of  the  emperor,  when  his  supremacy  became  established. 
And  among  later  peoples  like  causes  have  effected  like  dis- 
tinctions. In  mediaeval  France  scarlet,  as  the  most  costly 
colour,  was  worn  exclusively  by  princes,  knights,  and 
women  of  high  rank.  '' '  The  laws  ordain  that  no  one 
shall  wear  purple,  which  signifies  exalted  rank,  except  the 
nobles.'  Froissart,  speaking  of  Artevelle,  chief  of  the 
revolted  Gantese,  says  that  'he  was  clothed  in  sanguine 
robes  and  in  scarlet,  like  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the 
Count  of  Hainaut.'  '^ 

Of  course  with  that  development  of  ceremonial  control 
which  goes  along  with  elaboration  of  political  structure, 
differences  of  quantity,  quality,  shape  and  colour,  are  united 
to  produce  dresses  distinctive  of  classes.  This  trait  is 
most  marked  where  the  rule  is  most  despotic ;  as  in  China 
where  "between  the  highest  mandarin  or  prime  minister, 
and  the  lowest  constable,  there  are  nine  classes,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  a  dress  peculiiir  to  itself/'  as  in  Japan,  where 
the  attendants  of  the  Mikado  '^  are  clad  after  a  particular 
fiEishion  •  •  .  and  there  is  so  much  difference  even  among 
themselves,  as  to  their  habits,  that  thereby  alone  it  is  easily 
known  what  rank  they  are  of,  or  what  employment  they 
have  at  Court ;"  and  as  in  European  countries  during  times 
of  unchecked  personal  government,  when  each  class  had  its 
distinctive  costume. 

§  413.  The  causes  which  have  originated,  developed,  and 
specialized  badges  and  dresses,  have  done  the  like  with 
ornaments;  which  have,  indeed,  the  same  origins. 

How  trophy-badges  pass  into  omameDts,  we  shall  see  on 
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joining  with  iacts  given  at  the  ontsefc  of  the  chapter,  certain 
kindred  facts.  In  Guatemala,  when  commemorating  by  war- 
danccs  the  Tictories  of  earlier  times,  the  Indians  were 
"  dressed  in  the  skins  and  wearing  the  heads  of  animals  oa 
their  own;"  and  among  the  Chibchas,  persons  of  rank 
"  wore  helmets,  generally  made  of  the  skins  of  fierce  animals." 
If  we  recall  the  statement  already  qnoted,  that  in  primitive 
European  times,  the  warrior'a  head  and  shoulders  were 
protected  by  the  hide  of  a  wild  animal  (the  skin  of  its  head 
sometimes  surmounting  his  head) ;  and  if  we  add  the  state- 
ment of  PIntarch  that  the  Cimbri  wore  helmets  representing 
the  heads  of  wild  beasts ;  we  may  infer  that  the  aniin^- 
omaments  on  metal-helmets  began  as  imitations  of  hunter's 
trophies.  Tliis  inference  is  supported  by  evidence  already 
cited  in  part,  but  in  part  reserved  tor  the  present  occasion. 
The  Ashantees  who,  as  we  have  seen,  take  human  jaws  as 
trophies,  use  both  actual  jaws  and  golden  models  of  jaws 
for  different  decorutive  purposes:  adorning  their  musical 
inatrumenta,  &c.,  with  the  realities,  and  carrying  on  their 
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''a  kind  of  necklace  of  wUte  bear's  claws,  three  inckes 

long/'    Among  the  Knkis  "  a  common  armlet  worn  by  the 

men  consists  of  two  semi-circular  boar's  tnsks  tied  together 

so  as  to  form  a  ring."    Enumerating  objects  hanging  from 

a  Dyak's   ear,   Boyle   includes    "two   boar's   tusks,    one 

alligator's  tooth."    And  picturing  what  her  life  would  be  at 

home,  a  captive  New  Zealand  girl  in  her  lament  says — *'  the 

shark's  tooth  would  hang  from  my  ear."     Though  small 

objects  which  are  attractive    in   colour  and  shape,   will 

naturally  be  used  by  the  savage  for  decorative  purposes,  yet 

pride  in  displaying  proofs  of  his  prowess,  will  inevitably 

make  him  utilize  fit  trophies  in  preference  to  other  things, 

when  he  has  them.     The  motive  which  made  Mandans  have 

their  buffalo-robes  ''  fringed  on  one  side  with  scalp-locks," 

which  prompts  a  Naga  chief  to  adorn  the  collar  ronnd  his 

neck  with  ''  tufts  of  the  hair  of  the  persons  he  had  killed," 

and  which  leads  the  Hottentots  to  ornament  their  heads 

with   the   bladders  of  the  wild  beasts  they  have  slain,  as 

Kolben  tells  us,  will  inevitably  tend  to  transform  trophies 

into  decorations  wherever  it  is  possible.     Indeed  while  I 

write  I  find  direct  proof  that  this  is  so.     Concerning  the 

Snake  Indians,  Lewis  and  Clarke  say  :^ 

**  The  eollar  most  preferred,  because  most  honourable,  is  one  of  the 
daws  of  the  brown  bear.  To  Idll  one  of  these  animals  is  as  distin- 
gniahed  an  achierement  as  to  have  put  to  death  an  enemy,  and  in 
fact  with  their  weapons  is  a  more  dangerous  trial  of  courage.  These 
claws  are  antpended  on  a  thoDg  of  dressed  leather,  and  being  orna- 
mented with  beads,  are  worn  round  the  neck  by  the  warriors  with 
great  pride." 

And  Bondry  facts  unite  in  suggesting  that   many  of  the 

things  used  for  ornaments  were  at  first  substitutes  for 

trophies  having  some  resemblance  to  them.     When  Tuckey 

tells  us  that  the  natives  of  the  Congo  region  make  their 

necklaces^  bracelets,  &c.,  of  iron  and  brass  rings,  lion's 

teeth,  beads,  shells,  seeds  of  plants ;  we  may  suspect  that 

the  lion's  teeth  stand  to  the  beads  and  shells  in  much  the 

same  rdation  that  diamonds  do  to  paste. 
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And  then  £i-om  caaes  in  wbioh  the  ornament  is  an  actiul 
trophy  or  reprGsontation  of  a  trophy,  we  pass  to  osscs  is 
which  it  avowedly  stands  in  place  of  a  trophy.  Describing 
practices  of  the  Cbibchas,  Acosta  says  that  certain  of  their 
BtroDgest  niid  bravest  toen  had  "  their  lips,  noses,  and  ears 
pierced,  and  from  them  hung  strings  of  gold  qnilla,  the 
number  of  which  corresponded  with  that  of  the  eaemiea 
th^  had  killed  in  battle  :"  the  probability  being  that  these 
golden  ornaments,  originally  repre scuta tions  of  actual 
trophies,  had  lost  resemblance  to  them. 

Thus  originating,  adornments  of  these  kinda  become 
distinctire  of  the  warrior-cluss ;  and  there  result  interdicts 
on  the  use  of  them  by  inferiors.  Such  interdicts  have 
occarred  in  varions  places.  Among  the  Chibchas,  "paint- 
ings, decorations  and  jewels  on  dresses,  and  ornaments,  were 
forbidden  to  the  common  people."  So,  too,  in  Peru,  "none 
of  the  common  people  could  use  gold  or  silver,  except  by 
special  privilege."  And  withont  multiplying  evidence  from 
nearer  regions,  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  in  mediseval  France, 
jewellery  and  plate  were  marks  of  distinction  not  allowed  to 
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explanation  covers  all  cases.  Already  I  have  admitted  tliat 
the  radimentary  sesthetic  sense  which  leads  the  savage  to 
paint  liis  body,  has  doubtless  a  share  in  prompting  the  nse 
of  attractiye  objects  for  ornaments ;  and  two  other  origins 
of  ornaments  most  be  added.  Cook  tells  us  that  the  New 
Zealanders  carry  suspended  to  their  ears  the  nails  and  teeth 
of  their  deceased  relations;  and  much  more  bulky  relics^ 
which  are  carried  about  by  widows  and  others  among 
some  races,  may  also  occasionally  be  modified  into 
decorative  objects.  Further,  it  seems  that  badges  of  slavery 
nndergo  a  kindred  transformation.  The  ring  through  the 
nose,  which  Assyrian  sculptures  show  us  was  used  for  leading 
captives  taken  in  war,  which  marked  those  who,  as  priests, 
entered  the  service  of  certain  gods  in  ancient  America,  and 
which  in  Astrachan  is  even  now  a  sign  of  dedication,  that  is 
of  subjection;  seems  elsewhere  to  have  lost  its  meaning, 
and  to  have  survived  as  an  ornament.  And  this  is  a  change 
analogous  to  that  which  has  occurred  with  marks  on  the 
skin.  (§  864) 

§  414.  We  cannot  say  that  the  wish  to  propitiate,  which 
caused  the  spread  of  present-giving,  of  obeisances,  of  com- 
phmentary  addresses,  and  of  titles,  has  also  caused  the 
spread  of  badges,  costumes,  and  decorations.  In  this  case 
it  is  rather  that  the  lower  grades  have  sought  to  raise  them- 
selves into  the  grades  above,  by  assuming  their  distinctive 
marks ;  and  that,  where  feared,  they  have  been  propitiated 
by  allowing  them  to  do  this. 

Already  in  passing  we  have  noted  how  such  badges  of 
rank  as  swords  and  as  spurs,  have  descended  even  in  spite 
of  interdicts ;  and  here  must  be  added  proofs  that  the  like 
has  occnrred  with  dresses  and  ornaments.  It  was  thus  in 
Rome.  ''All  these  insignia,''  writes  Mommsen,  '*  probably 
belong^  at  first  only  to  the  nobility  proper,  i.e.  to  the 
sgnate  descendants  of  curule  magistrates ;  although,  after  the 
manner  of  such  decorations,  all  of  them  in  course  ot  time 
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were  extended  to  a  wider  circle."  And  then,  in  flloBtratioii, 
he  Bays  that  the  pnrple-bordered  toga,  originally  gignifioaot 
o£  the  highest  rank,  had,  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Hie  Moond 
Panio  war,  descended  "  even  to  the  sons  of  freedmen ;" 
while  the  gold  amalet-case  distingolBhing  the  triamphator, 
was,  at  the  same  date,  "  only  mentioned  aa  a  badge  of  the 
children  of  senators.'^     So  was  it,  too,  with  signet  rings. 

"  Oripiullj  only  ambuudora  sent  to  foreign  natioiu  wh«  aUcnred 
to  wear  gold  ringi  .  .  .  ;  later,  aeaaton  and  other  maguiratai  of 
equal  rank,  and  aoon  aftenrorda  koight*,  receired  the  jtw  amntUi  annL 
After  the  civil  war, . . ,  the  privilege  was  freqnentlj  eaoroached  npon. 
The  first  emperors  tried  to  enforce  the  old  law,  bnt  aa  many  of  thrir 
freedinen  had  become  entitled  to  wear  gold  ringa,  the  diitjaction  lo«t 
iti  Talae.  Aftor  Hadrian  the  gold  ring  oeaied  to  be  the  lign  of  rank." 
Sumptuary  laws  in  later  timea,  have  ahown  ns  alike  tiie 
distinctions  of  dress  which  once  marked  oEf  classes  and  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  those  distinctions ;  as,  for  example, 
in  mediesval  France.  Just  alluding  to  the  facts  that  in  early 
days  silk  and  velvet  were  prohibited  to  those  below  a  certain 
grade,  that  nnder  Philip  Augustas  shoe-points  were  limited 
1  tlieir  lengths  to  six  inches,  twelve  inches,  ur  twenty-foar 
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diatmciioii^  bat  which^  gradually  dwindlisg,  has  now  become 
a  small  patch  on  the  back  of  the  head :  a  good  instance  of 
the  imobtrasiTe  modifications  by  which  usages  are  changed. 

f  416.  Before  summing  up,  I  must  point  out  that  though^ 
in  respect  of  these  elements  of  ceremony,  there  are  not 
numeroos  parallelisms  between  the  celestial  rule  and  the  J- 
terrestrial  rule^  still  there  are  some.  That  the  symbol  of 
dominion^  the  sceptre,  originally  derived  from  a  weapon, 
the  spear,  is  common  to  the  two,  will  be  at  once  recalled  as 
one  instance ;  and  the  ball  held  in  the  hand  as  a  second. 
Further,  in  regions  so  &r  from  one  another  as  Polynesia 
and  ancient  Italy,  we  find  such  communities  of  dress  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  potentate,  as  naturally 
follow  the  genesis  of  deities  by  ancestor^worship.  Ellis 
tells  ns  that  the  Tahitians  had  a  great  religious  festival 
at  the  coronation  of  their  kings.  During  the  ceremonies, 
he  was  girded  with  the  sacred  girdle  of  red  feathers,  which 
identified  him  with  the  gods.  And  then  in  ancient  Home, 
says  Mommsen,  the  king's  ''costume  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  supreme  god;  the  state-chariot,  even  in  the 
city  where  everyone  else  went  on  foot,  the  ivory  sceptre 
with  the  eagle,  the  vermilion-painted  face,  the  chaplet  of 
oaken  leaves  in  g^ld,  belonged  alike  to  the  Roman  god  and 
to  the  Boman  king.'^ 

As  clearly  as  in  preceding  cases,  we  see,  in  the  genesis 
rfbadg^  and  costumes,  how  ceremonial  government  begins 
wiUk,  and  is  developed  by,  militancy.  Those  badges  which 
cany  ns  back  for  their  derivation  to  trophies  taken  from  the 
bodwfl  of  slain  brutes  and  men,  conclusively  show  this ;  and 
we  are  shown  it  with  equal  conclusiveness  by  those  badges, 
or  symbols  of  aathority,  which  were  originally  weapons 
taken  from  the  vanquished.  On  finding  that  a  dress,  too, 
originally  consisting  of  a  wild  animal's  skin,  has  at  the  out- 
aei  IQoe  implications  bringing  like  honours;  and  on  finding 
also  that  as  a  spoil  wrenched  from  the  conquered  man,  tliie 
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dreB8,  wliether  s  trophy  of  the  chnso  or  (tf  other  kind, 
comos  hy  its  prcacnce  and  absence  to  be  distinctive  of 
conqueror  aud  conquered;  and  on  farther  finding  that  in 
subsequent  stages  such  additional  dress-distinctionB  as 
arise,  are  brought  in  by  members  of  conquering  societiee, 
difEcrently  clothed  from  both  npper  and  lower  classes 
of  the  eocieties  conquered ;  we  are  shown  that  from 
the  beginning  these  conspicuous  mar^s  of  snperiority  and 
inferiority  resulted  from  war.  And  after  seeing  how  war 
incidentally  initiated  badges  and  costumes,  we  shall  under- 
stand how  there  followed  a  conecions  recognition  of  them  «a 
connected  with  success  in  arms,  and  as  being  for  that  reason 
honoorable.  Instances  of  this  direct  relation  are  famished 
by  the  militant  societies  of  ancient  America.  In  ibzico, 
the  king  could  not  wear  full  dress  before  he  had  made  a 
prisoner  in  battle.  In  Peru,  "  those  (of  the  vassals)  who 
had  worked  most  in  the  sabjugation  of  the  other  Indians  . . . 
were  allowed  to  imitate  the  Tnca  most  closely  in  thw 
badges."  And  how  dresses,  at  first  marking  military 
supremacy,   become   afterwards   dresses  marking  poUtioal 
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predominantly  militant^  are  in  greater  degrees  characterized 
by  the  prevalence  of  special  dresses  and  decorations  than 
those  which  have  become  relatively  industrial  in  their  types. 
In  Russia^  ''a  dress  which  would  not  denote  the  rank  of 
the  man,  and  a  man  whose  only  worth  should  arise  from  his 
personal  merits  would  be  considered  as  anomalies/'  De- 
scribing a  Russian  dinner-party^  Dr.  Moritz  Wagner  says — 
''  I  found  that  on  the  breasts  of  thirty-five  military  guests^ 
there  glittered  more  than  two  hundred  stars  and  crosses; 
many  of  the  coats  of  Generals  had  more  orders  than  buttons.^' 
And  this  trait  which  by  contrast  strikes  a  German  in  Russia^ 
similarly  by  contrast  stri]^  an  Englishman  in  Germany 
Capt.  Spencer  remarks — "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  people 
in  Europe  are  more  partial  to  titles  and  orders  than  the 
Grermans^  and  more  especially  the  Austrians.'^  And  then 
after  recalling  the  differences  between  the  street-scenes  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England,  caused  by  the  relative  in- 
freqnency  here  of  official  costumes,  military  and  civil,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  further  difference  of  kindred  nature.  For 
here  among  the  non-official,  there  are  fewer  remnants  of 
those  class-distinctions  in  dress  which  were  everywhere 
pronounced  during  the  more  militant  past.  The  blouse 
of  the  French  workman  stamps  him  in  a  way  in  which  the 
workman  in  England  is  not  stamped  by  his  comparatively 
varied  dress ;  and  the  French  woman-servant  is  much  more 
clearly  identifiable  as  such  by  .cap  and  gown  than  is  her 
sister  in  England.  Along  with  this  obliteration  of  visible 
distinctions  carried  further  at  home  than  abroad,  there  is 
another  kind  of  obliteration  also  carried  further.  Official 
costumes,  in  early  times  worn  constantly,  have  tended  in 
the  less  militant  countries  to  fall  into  disuse,  save  during 
times  for  performing  official  functions ;  and  in  England 
this  change,  more  marked  than  elsewhere,  has  gone  to  the 
extent  of  leading  even  military  and  naval  officers  to  assume 
"  mufti  '*  when  off  duty. 
Most  striking,  however^  is  the  evidence  yielded  by  t^ie 
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general  contrast  between  the  oontrolling  part  of  each 
society  and  the  controlled  part.  The  facts  that  those  vho 
form  the  regnlative  orgBnisation,  vhioh  ia  originated  by 
militancy,  are  diBtinguished  from  those  who  form  the 
organizatioQ  regulated,  which  is  of  indnstrial  origin,  by  the 
prevalence  among  them  of  visible  signs  of  rank ;  and  that 
the  militant  part  of  this  regulative  o^anization  is  more  than 
the  rest  characterized  by  the  conspioaoasuesa,  moltiplicity, 
and  definitenesa,  of  those  costames  and  badges  which 
distingnish  both  its  nnmerona  divisions  and  the  nnmerons 
ranks  in  each  division ;  we  facts  nnmistakably  sapporting 
the  inference  that  militancy  bas^nerated  all  these  Btarks 
of  si^eriori^  and  inferiori^. 
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7URTHER   CUSS-DISTINCTIONS. 

f  416.  Foregoing  chapters  have  8hown  bow^  £rom  primi- 
tire  usages  of  the  ceremonial  kind^  there  are  derived  usages 
which^  in  course  of  time^  lose  the  more  obvious  traces  of 
their  origin.  There  remain  to  be  pointed  out  groups  of 
secondarily-derived  usages  still  more  divergent. 

In  battle^  it  is  important  to  get  the  force  of  gravity  to 
fight  on  your  side;  and  hence  the  anxiety  to  seize  a  position 
above  that  of  the  foe.  Conversely^  the  combatant  v^ho  is 
thrown  down^  cannot  further  resist  without  struggling 
against  his  own  weighty  as  well  as  against  his  antagonist's 
Btreng^.  Hence^  being  below  is  so  habitually  associated  ^ 
with  defeat^  as  to  have  made  maintenance  of  this  relation 
(literally  expressed  by  the  words  superior  and  inferior)  a 
leading  element  in  ceremony  at  large.  The  idea  of  relative 
elevation  as  distinguishing  the  positions  of  rulers  from  those 
of  roled^  runs  through  our  language ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
higher  and  lower  classes,  upper  and  under  servants,  and  call 
officers  of  minor  rank  subordinates  or  subalterns.  Every- 
where this  idea  enters  into  social  observances.  That  ten- 
dency to  connect  the  higher  level  with  honourableness, 
which  among  ourselves  in  old  times  was  shown  by  reserving 
the  dais  for  those  of  rank  and  leaving  the  body  of  the  hall 
inr  cnmxnon  people,  prodoces  is  the  Eaatj  where  ceremonial 
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is  BO  greatly  developed,  Tarions  rigid  regcdations.     Writing 
of  Lombock,  Wallace  says— 

"  The  bi^lieat  seat  is  literallj,  with  these  people,  the  place  of  honour 
and  the  nun  of  rank.  So  anbcndinj;  are  the  ruloa  ia  thii  recpect,  that 
when  an  Eng1i]ih  carnage  which  the  Bajah  of  Lombock  Iiad  Mnt  for, 
amred,  it  was  fonni]  impossible  to  ase  it  beeanse  the  driTer*!  seat  was 
the  highest,  and  it  had  to  he  kept  as  a  show  in  its  coaoh-honie." 
Similarly,  according  to  Tule,  in  Burmah.  "  That  any  person 
shoold  occupy  a  fioor  over  head,  would  be  felt  u  an  intense 
degradation,  ...  To  the  same  rsason  is  generally  ascribed 
tbe  little  use  made  by  the  kings  of  Ava  of  the  carriages, 
which  have  at  various  times  been  sent  to  them  as  presents." 
So  too  of  Siam,  Bowring  rema^ : — 

"Ko  man  of  inferior  raak  dares  to  raise  his  hendto  the  level  of  that 
of  his  superior ;  no  person  can  cross  a  bridge  if  an  individual  of 
higher  grade  chances  to  be  passing  below ;  no  mean  person  may  waik 
upon  a  floor  above  that  occupied  bj  his  bettera." 
And  this  idea  that  relative  elevation  is  an  essential  scoom- 
panimeat  of  superior  rank,  we  shall  presently  see  dictates 
several  kinds  of  sumptuary  regulations. 

Other    derivative    class-distinctions    are    sequent    upon 
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with  it^  li6  becomes  tlie  scoff  and  the  scorn  of  sA),  and  hears 
himself  called  covetoas  and  niggardly/'  But  with  a  few 
tach  exceptions^  marks  of  wealth  are  regarded  as  marks  of 
honoar,  even  by  primitive  peoples.     Among  the  MishmiSj 

**  The  iilrall  of  every  animal  that  has  frraced  the  board,  is  hwag  np 
as  a  record  in  the  hall  of  the  entertainer ;  ...  and  when  he  dies,  the 
whole  smoke-dried  collection  of  many  years  is  piled  upon  his  grave  a^ 
a  monument  of  hia  riches  and  a  memorial  of  his  worth." 
A  like  usage  occurs  in  Africa.  "The  Bambarans/'  says 
Caillie^  "  hang  on  the  outside  of  their  huts  the  heads  of  all 
the  animals  they  eat;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
grandeur."  And  then  on  the  Gold  coast,  ''  the  richest  man 
is  the  most  honoured,  without  the  least  regard  to  nobility/' 
Naturally  the  honouring  of  wealth,  beginning  in  these  early 
stages,  continues  through  subsequent  stages;  and  signs 
of  wealth  hence  become  class-distinctions:  so  originating 
yarious  ceremonial  restrictions. 

Carrying  with  us  the  two  ruling  ideas  thus  briefly  ex- 
emplified, we  shall  readily  trace  the  genesis  of  sundry 
curious  observances. 

§417.  In  tropical  countries  the  irritation  produced  by 
flies  is  a  chief  misery  in  life;  and  sundry  habits  which 
in  our  eyes  are  repulsive,  result  from  endeavours  to  mitigate 
this  misery.  In  the  absence  of  anything  better,  the  lower 
races  of  mankind  cover  their  bodies  with  films  of  dirt  as 
shields  against  these  insect-enemies.  Hence,  apparently, 
one  motive  for  painting  the  skin.  Juarros  says : — "  The 
barbarians,  or  unreclaimed  Indians,  of  Guatemala  .  •  •  . 
always  paint  themselves  black,  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
defence  against  mosquitoes  than  for  ornament/'  And  then 
we  get  an  indication  that  where  the  pigment  used,  being 
decorative  and  costly,  is  indicative  of  wealth,  the  abundant 
ise  of  it  becomes  honourable.  In  Tanna  '^some  of  the 
chie&  show  their  rank  by  an  extra  coat  of  pigment  [red 
earth  on  the  face],  and  have  it  plastered  on  as  thick  as 
day/'    Coming  in  this  way  to  distinguish  the  roan  of  powet 
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who  possesaes  macb,  from  sabject  men  who  posBess  littl^ 
the  putting  on  of  a  protective  covering  to  the  skin,  giowi 
into  8  ceremony  indicating  Bapremacy.  Says  D.  Donm 
of  the  Mexicans,  "  they  anointed  [Vitziliuitl,  tiie  elected 
king]  on  hia  whole  body  with  the  bitamen  with  which  they 
anointed  the  statue  of  their  godVitzilopochtli;"  and  specify' 
ing  otherwise  the  material  used,  Herrera  says  "  they  crowned 
and  anointed  Yitzilocntly  with  an  ointment  they  called 
divine,  because  they  ased  it  to  their  idol." 

Instead  of  earths,  points,  and  bitaminooa  substances,  other 
■  people  employ  for  protecting  the  skin,  oils  and  fatty 
matters.  Proof  exists  that  the  use  of  these  also,  in  great 
quantity  and  of  superior  quality,  serves  to  indicate  wealtii, 
and  conseqnentty  rank ;  and,  guided  by  the  above  facts,  we 
may  suspect  that  there  have  hence  arisen  certain  ceremonies 
performed  in  recognition  of  superior  power.  Africa  furnishes 
two  pieces  of  evidence  which  go  far  to  justify  this  condusion. 

"  Tb«  richer  a  Hottentot  is,"  Wtjt  Eolbsn,  "  the  more  Fit  and 
Butter  he  employs  in  anointiag  himaelf  ftnd  his  family.    ThU  ii  the 

ind  Diatinclion  bL'twecii  the  Rich  and  the  Fuor.   ■  .  ■  ETerj 
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join  witii  this  a  proof  that  the  anointing  with  nngnents 
among  the  Egyptians  was  an  act  of  propitiation,  alike  to 
gods,  Idnga,  deceased  persons,  and  ordinary  gaests;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  ointment  with  which  Christ 
was  anointed  was  "  precious ; ''  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  this  ceremony  attending  investiture  with  sovereignty 
was  originally  one  indicating  the  wealth  that  implied  power. 

§  418.  The  idea  of  relative  height  and  the  idea  of 
relative  wealth,  appear  to  join  in  originating  certain  building 
regulations  expressive  of  class-distinctions.  An  elevated 
abode  implies  at  once  display  of  riches  and  assumption 
of  a  position  overlooking  others.  Hence,  in  various  places,  ^ 
limitations  of  the  heights  to  which  different  ranks  may 
build.  In  ancient  Mexico,  under  Montezuma's  laws,  ^'no 
one  was  allowed  to  build  a  house  with  [several]  stories, 
except  the  great  lords  and  gallant  captains,  on  pain  of 
death."  A  kindred  regulation  exists  at  the  present  time  in 
Dahomej ;  where  the  king,  wishing  to  honour  some  one, 
"  gave  him  a  formal  leave  to  build  a  house  two  stories 
high;^'  and  where  'Hhe  palace  and  the  city  gates  are 
allowed  five  surish  [steps]  ;  chiefs  have  four  tall  or  five 
shorty  and  all  others  three,  or  as  the  king  directs.''  There 
are  restrictions  of  like  kind  in  Japan.  "  The  height  of  the 
street-front,  and  even  the  number  of  windows,  are  deter- 
mined by  sumptuary  laws."  So,  too,  is  it  in  Burmah. 
Yale  says : — *'  The  character  of  house,  and  especially  of  roof, 
appropriate  to  each  rank,  appears  to  be  matter  of  regula- 
tioiif  or  inviolable  prescription ;"  and,  according  to  Sanger- 
maaOj  ''nothing  less  than  death  can  expiate  the  crime, 
either  of  choosing  a  shape  [for  a  house]  that  does  not  be- 
long to  the  dignity  of  the  master,  or  of  painting  the  house 
white;  which  colour  is  permitted  to  the  members  of  the 
royal  fieunily  alone/'  More  detailed  are  the  interdicts 
Darned  by  Syme. 

"Fjiiith,  the  regal  Bpm,  distiaguisheM   the   dfrellings  of  \!ha 
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monuoh  and  the  temples  <^  the  diTiniij.  To  none  otliar  b  il 
allowed.  .  ,  .  There  an  no  brich  builJiaga  either  in  Feftne  or 
Uangoon  except  snch  as  belong  to  the  liiag,  or  are  dedicated  to  thar 
dirinitj  Gsndsroa.  .  .  .  Gilding  ii  forbidden  to  all  anbieeta  of  the 
Birman  Empire.  Liberty  even  to  lacker  and  paint  ths  pUaia  of  their 
houses,  is  granted  to  very  few." 

§  419.  Along  with  laws  forbiddiog  those  of  inferior 
rank  to  hare  the  higher  and  more  omameatal  honses  which 
naturally  imply  the  wealth  that  accompaoies  power,  there 
go  interdicts  on  the  use  by  common  people  of  Tariooa 
appliances  to  comfort  which  the  man  of  rank  and  inBaence 
has.  Among  these  may  first  be  noted  artificial  facilitieB 
^  for  locomotion. 

A  sketch  in  an  African  book  of  travels,  representing  the 
king  of  Obbo  making  a  progress,  seated  on  the  ahonlders 
of  an  attendant,  shows  us  in  its  primitire  form,  the  con- 
nexion between  beiug  carried  by  other  men  and  the  exercise 
of  power  over  other  mun.  Marking,  by  implication,  a 
ruling  person,  the  palanquin  or  equivalent  vehicle  is  in 
many  places  forbidden    to  inferior  persons.     Among  the 
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eight,  or  more  men^  according  to  tlie  quality  of  the  person 

in  it/'     The  like  happens  in  China.    ''The  highest  officers 

are  carried  by  eight  bearers,  others  by  four,  and  the  lowest 

by  two :  this,  and  every  other  particular,  being  regulated  by 

laws/*     Then,  elsewhere,  the  character  of  appliances  for 

locomotion  on  water  is  similiarly  prescribed.     In  Turkey, 

''  the  hierarchy  of  rank  is  maintained  and  designated  by  the 

size  of  each  Turkish  functionary's  boat  /'  and  in  Siam  ''  the 

height  and  ornaments  of  the  cabin  [in  barges]   designate 

the  rank  or  the  functions  of  the  occupier." 

As  the  possession  of  chair-bearers,  who  in  early  stages  are 

slaves,  implies  alike  the  mastery  and  the  wealth  always 

indicative  of   rank  in  societies  of  militant  type;  so,  too, 

does  possession  of  attendants  to  carry  umbrellas  or  other . 

protections  against  the  sun.     Hence  interdicts  on  the  use  of  * 

these  by  inferiors.    Such  restrictions  occur  in  comparatively 

early  stages.    In  Fiji  (Somo-somo)  only  the  king  and  the 

two  bigh  priests  in  favour,  can  use  the  sun-shade.     In 

Congo  only  those  of  royal  blood  are  allowed  to  use  an 

umbrella,   or  to    be   carried  in  a  mat.      The  sculptured 

records  of  extinct  eastern  peoples,  imply  the  existence  of 

this  class-mark.     Among  the  Assyrians, 

**  the  officers  in  closo  attendance  upon  the  monarch  yaried  according 
to  hit  employment.  In  war  he  was  accompanied  by  his  charioteer, 
his  shield-bearer  or  shield-bearers,  his  groom,  his  quiver-bearer,  his 
maee-bearer,  and  sometimes  by  his  parasol-bearer.  In  peace  the 
pazmtol-bearer  is  alw^ays  represented  as  in  attendance,  except  in 
hanting  expeditions,  or  where  he  is  replaced  by  a  fan-bearer." 

Adjacent   parts  of  the  world  show  us  the  same  mark  of 

distinction    in  use  down  to  the  present    time.      ''From 

India  to  Abyssinia,^^  says  Burton,  "  the  umbrella  is  the  sign 

of  royalty.**     Still  further  east  this  symbol  of  dignity  is 

multiplied  to  produce  the  idea  of  greater  dignity.   In  Siam, 

at  the  king's  coronation,   ''  a  page  comes  forward    and 

presents  to  the    king    the    seven-storied    umbrella, — the 

iavebraaMt  or  primary  symbol  of  royalty."     And  when  tUo 

emperor  of  CbinAleBves  his  palace,  beia  accompanied  \}j 
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tvtfsnij  mgn  bearing  large  nmbrellas  and  twenty  fan- 
bearers.  Elsewhere  nmbrellas,  not  monopolized  hy  kings, 
may  be  used  by  others,  but  with  differences ;  as  in  Java, 
where  onstom  prescribes  six  colours  for  the  nmbrellas  of  aiz 
ranks.  Evidently  the  sfaade-yielding  ombrella  is  closely 

allied  to  the  shade-yielding  canopy;  the  use  of  which  also 
is  a  class -distinction.  Ancient  America  furnished  a  good 
instance.  In  Utlatlan  the  king  sat  under  foar  canopies,  the 
"  elect"  under  three,  the  chief  captain  under  two,  and  the 
second  captain  under  one.  And  here  we  are  reminded 
that  this  developed  form  of  the  nmbrella,  having  fonr 
BUpports,iB  alike  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  used  io  exaltation 
of  both  the  divine  ruler  and  the  human  ruler ;  in  the  one 
region  home  by  attendants  over  kings  and  snpported  in  a 
more  permanent  manner  over  the  cars  in  which  idols  are 
drawn ;  and  in  the  other  used  alike  in  stste-processiong 
and  ecclesiastical  processions,  to  shade  now  the  monarch  and 
now  the  Host. 

Of  course  with  regulaliaos  giving  to  higher  ranks  the 
exclusive  enjoTmcnt  of  tlio  mora  costly  convflnieiiccs.  thei 
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men  get  the  best  food;"  and  Stnrt  Bays,  ''  onlj  tHe  old  men 
of  the  natives  of  Australia  have  the  privilege  of  eating  the 
emo.  For  a  young  man  to  eat  it  is  a  crime/'  The  Khond 
women,  Macpherson  tells  us^  ''for  some  unknown  cause^ 
are  never,  I  am  informed,  permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
hog.^  In  Tahiti  "  the  men  were  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  pig,  and  of  fowls,  and  a  variety  of  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
plantains,  and  whatever  was  presented  as  an  ofifering  to  the 
gods,  which  the  females,  on  pain  of  death,  were  forbidden 
to  touch."  After  stating  that  the  Fijian  women  are  never 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  the  United  States'  explorers 
add — "  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  to  eat  human  flesh,  at  least 
in  public," 

Of  food-restrictions  other  than  those  referring  to  age  and 
sex,  may  first  be  named  one  from  Fiji— one  which  also 
refers  to  the  consumption  of  human  flesh.  Seeman  says 
''the  common  people  throughout  the  group,  as  well  as 
women  of  all  classes,  were  by  custom  debarred  from  it. 
Cannibalism  was  thus  restricted  to  the  chiefs  and  gentry.'' 
Of  other  class-restrictions  on  food,  ancient  America  fur- 
nishes examples.  Among  the  Chibchas,  "  venison  could  not 
be  eaten  unless  the  privilege  had  been  granted  by  the 
cazique/'  In  San  Salvador,  "  none  formerly  drank  choco- 
late but  the  prime  men  and  notable  soldiers ;"  and  in  Peru 
'^  the  kings  (Tncas)  had  the  coca  as  a  royal  possession  and 
privilege." 

Of  course  there  might  be  added  to  these  certain  of  the 
sumptuary  laws  respecting  food  which  prevailed  during 
past  times  throughout  Europe. 

§  421.  Of  the  various  class-distinctions  which  imply 
superior  rank  by  implying  greater  wealth,  the  most  curious 
remain.  I  refer  to  certain  inconvenient,  and  sometimes 
painfol,  traits,  only  to  be  acquired  by  those  whose  abundant 
means  enable  them  to  live  without  labour^  or  to  indulge  in 
■ome  kind  of  sensual  exceas. 
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Ooe  group  of  these  distinctions,  slightly  illoBtrated  among 
onrselres  by  the  pride  taken  in  delicate  hftods,  aa  indicating 
fi-eedom  from  manual  labour,  is  exhibited  in  marked  foima 
in  some  societies  that  are  comparatively  little  advanced. 
"The  chiefs  in  the  Society  Islauds  value  themselres  oi^ 
having  long  nails  on  all,  or  on  somej  of  their  fiagerB." 
"  Fijian  kings  and  priests  wear  the  finger  nails  long,"  sayi 
Jackson;  and  in  Sumatra,  "persona  of  anperior  rank  en- 
courage the  growth  of  their  band-naila,  particularly  those  of 
the  fore  and  little  fingers,  to  an  extraordinary  length." 
Everyone  knows  that  a  like  usage  has  a  like  origin  in  China; 
where,  however,  long  nails  have  partially  lost  their  meaning: 
upper  servants  being  allowed  to  wear  them.  Bnt  of  per* 
Bonal  defects  aimilarly  origining,  China  furnishes  a  far  more 
striking  instance  in  the  cramped  feet  of  ladies.  Obvioasly 
those  have  become  signs  of  class-distinction,  becanse  of  the 
implied  inability  to  labour,  and  the  implied  possesaion  o£ 
means  sufficient  to  purchase  attendance.  Then,  again, 

as  marking  rank  because  implying  riches,  we  hare  nndne, 
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where  the  king  has  '^Tery  fat  wives'' — ^where^  according  to 
Speke,  the  king^s  sister-in-law  ''was  another  of  those  wonders 
of  obesity^  onable  to  stand  excepting  on  all  fonrs,"  and 
where,  ^  as  fattening  is  the  first  duty  of  fashionable  female 
life,  it  must  be  duly  enforced  by  the  rod  if  neces- 
sary/' Still  stranger  are  the  marks  of  dignity 
constituted  by  diseases  resulting  from  those  excessive  [• 
gratifications  of  appetite  which  wealth  makes  possible.  Even 
among  oorselves  may  be  traced  an  association  of  ideas  which 
thoB  originates.  The  story  about  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
echool,  who,  hearing  that  some  man  of  inferior  extraction 
was  mffering  firom  gout,  exclaimed — ''Damn  the  fellow; 
wasn't  rheumatism  good  enough  for  him,''  illustrates  the  ^ 
still-carrent  idea  that  gout  is  a  gentlemanly  disease,  because 
it  results  from  that  high  living  which  presupposes  the 
abundant  means  usually  associated  with  superior  position. 
Introduced  by  this  instance,  the  instance  winch  comes  to  us 
from  Polynesia  will  seem  not  unnatural.  "  The  habitual  use 
of  ava  causes  a  whitish  scurf  on  the  skin,  which  among  the 
heaUien  Tahitians  was  reckoned  a  badge  of  nobility;  the 
common  people  not  having  the  means  of  indulgence  requisite 
to  produce  it."  Bat  of  all  marks  of  dignity  arising  in  this 
way,  or  indeed  in  any  way,  the  strangest  is  one  which 
Ximenez  tells  us  of  as  existing  among  the  people  of 
ancient  Ghiatamala.  The  sign  of  a  disorder,  here  best  leflb 
unspecified,  which  the  nobles  were  liable  to,  because  of 
habits  which  wealth  made  possible,  had  become  among  the 
Guatemalans  a  sign  "of  greatness  and  majesty;"  and  its 
name  was  applied  even  to  the  deity  I 

§  422.  How  these  further  class-distinctions,  though  not, 
like  preceding  ones,  directly  traceable  to  militancy,  are 
indirectly  traceable  to  it,  and  how  they  fade  as  industrialism 
develops,  need  not  be  shown  at  length. 

Foregoing  instances  make  it  clear  that  they  are  still 
maintained  rigorously  in  Bocietiea  oharacterized    by  t\iah 

48 
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type  of  org^ization  which  continnons  war  Mtablishes ;  anil 
that  they  prevailed  to  considerable  degrees  during  tiie  put 
'warlike  times  of  more  oirilized  Booieties.  GonTeraely, 
they  show  that  as,  along  with  the  rise  of  s  wealth  which 
does  not  imply  rank,  luxuries  and  costly  modes  of  life  hare 
spread  to  those  who  do  not  form  part  of  the  regnlatave 
orgAnization ;  the  growth  of  indnstrialism  tends  to  abolish 
these  marks  of  class-distinction  whioh  militancy  origioatea. 
No  matter  what  form  they  take,  all  these  Bupplementary 
rules  debarring  the  inferior  front  naages  and  appliances 
characterizing  the  snperior,  belong  to  a  social  regime  based 
^  on  ooerciTe  co-operation ;  while  that  anchccked  liberty 
which,  among  ourselves,  the  classes  regalated  have  to  imitate 
the  regulating  clasaes  in  habits  and  expeaditnrej  belonga  to 
the  regime  of  Tolantary  co-operation. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FASHION. 

{  423.  To  saj  nothing  aboat  Fashion  nnder  the  general 
head  of  Ceremonial  Institution  would  be  to  leave  a  gap; 
Aod  yet  Fashion  is  difficult  to  deal  with  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Throughout  the  several  forms  of  social  control 
thus  far  treated,  we  have  found  certain  pervading  characters 
traceable  to  common  origins ;  and  the  conclusions  reached 
have  bence  been  definite.  But  those  miscellaneous  and 
ever-changing  reg^ulations  of  conduct  which  the  name 
Fashion  covers,  are  not  similarly  iuterpretable ;  nor  does 
any  single  interpretation  suffice  for  them  all. 

In  the  Mutilations^  the  Presents^  the  Visits,  the 
Obeisances,  the  Forms  of  Address,  the  Titles,  the  Badges 
and  Costumes,  &c.  we  see  enforced,  not  likeness  between 
the  acts  of  higher  and  lower,  but  unlikeness :  that  which 
Ae  ruler  does  the  ruled  must  not  do ;  and  that  which  the 
rnled  is  commanded  to  do  is  that  which  is  avoided  by 
the  ruler.  But  in  those  modifications  of  behaviour,  dress, 
mode  of  life,  &c.,  which  constitute  Fashion,  likeness  instead  ^ 
of  unlikeness  is  insisted  upon.  Bespect  must  be  shown  by 
following  the  example  of  those  in  authority,  not  by  differing 
from  ihem.     How  does  there  arise  this  contrariety  ? 

The  explanation  appears  to  be  this.  Fashion  is  intrinsi- 
caDy  imitotive.  Imitation  may  result  from  two  widely 
dtvexgent  motiYeB.    It  ma/^  be  prompted  by  reverence  fov 
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ooe  imitated,  or  it  may  be  prompted  by  the  denre  to  assert 
equality  with  him.  Between  the  imitations  prompted  bjr 
these  unlike  motives,  no  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn; 
aad  hence  results  the  possibility  of  a  transition  from  those 
reverential  imitations  going  along  with  mnch  sabordinatioo, 
to  those  competitive  imitations  characterizing  a  state  cC 
comparative  independence. 

Sotting  out  with  this  idea  as  onr  clnoj  let  ns  observe  how 
the  reverential  imitations  are  initiated,  and  how  there  begins 
the  transition  from  them  to  the  competitive  imitations. 

§  424.  Given  a  society  characterized  by  servile  snbmissvm, 
and  in  what  cases  will  a  enperior  be  propitiated  by  the 
imitations  of  an  inferior?  In  respect  of  what  traits  will 
assumption  of  equality  with  him  be  complimentary  ?  Only 
iu  respects  of  his  defects. 

From  the  unnges  of  those  tyrannically-ceremonions  savages 
the  Fijians,  may  be  given  an  instance  well  illustrating  the 


^e. 
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Snch  eizamples  of  endeavoars  to  please  a  mier  byayoiding 

any  appearance  of  anperiority  to  him^  seem  less  incredible 

than  tbey  wonld  else  seem^  on  finding  that  among  Earopean 

peoples  there  have  occurred^   if    not  like  examples,  still, 

analogous  examples.     In  1461  Duke  Philip    of  Burgundy 

haying  had  his  hair  cnt  during  an  illness,  '^  issued  an  edict 

that  all  the  nobles  of  his  states  should  be  shorn  also.    More 

than  five   hundred  persons   •    •    .    sacrificed    their  hair/' 

From  this  instance,  in  which  the  ruler  insisted  on  having  his 

defect  imitated  by  the  ruled  against  their  wills  (for  many 

disobeyed)^  we  may  pass  to  a  later  instance  in  which  a 

kindred  imitation  was  voluntary.     In  France^  in  1665,  after 

the  operation  on  Lewis  XIV  for  fistula,  the  royal  infirmity 

became  the  fashion  among  the  courtiers. 

**  Some  who  had  previously  taken  care  to  conceal  it  were  now  not 
aahamed  to  let  it  be  known.  There  were  even  courtiers  who  chose  to 
be  operated  on  in  Versailles,  becaase  the  Vinf^  was  then  informed  of 
all  the  circnmstances  of  the  malady.  ...  I  have  seen  more  than 
thirty  wishing  to  be  operated  on,  and  whose  folly  was  so  great  that 
they  were  annoyed  when  told  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  do  so." 

And  now  if  with  cases  like  these  we  join  cases  in  which  a 
modification  of  dress  which  a  king  adopts  to  hide  a  defect 
(such  as  a  deep  neckcloth  where  a  scrofulous  neck  has  to  be 
concealed)  is  imitated  by  courtiers,  and  spreads  downwards ; 
we  see  how  from  that  desire  to  propitiate  which  prompts 
the  pretence  of  having  a  like  defect,  there  may  result 
fashion  in  dress ;  and  how  from  approval  of  imitations  of  this 
kind  mav  insensibly  come  tolerance  of  other  imitations. 

§  425.  Not  that  such  a  cause  would  produce  such  an  eSect 
by  itself.  There  is  a  co-operating  cause  which  takes  advantage 
of  the  openings  thus  made.     Competitive  imitation,  ever  . 
going  as  far  as  anthority  allows,  turns  to  its  own  advantage 
every  opportunity  which  reverential  imitation  makes. 

This  oompetitive  imitation  begins  quite  as  early  as  the 
reverentiaL  Members  of  savage  tribes  are  not  unfrequently 
led  hj  the  desire  for  appTaase  into  expenditure  relatively 
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more  laTisli  tiban  are  tbe  civilized.  There  are  barbaroai 
peoples  among  wbom  the  expected  hoapitalities  on  tlw 
occ<i»ion  of  a  daughter's  marriage,  are  bo  costly  as  to  excnse 
female  infanticide,  on  the  gronnd  Uiat  the  minons  expense 
which  rearing  the  daughter  would  erentnally  entail  u  thni 
avoided.  Thomson  and  Angas  unite  in  describing  tha 
extravagance  into  which  the  New  Zealand  chiefs  are  impelled 
by  fashion  in  giving  great  feasts,  as  often  causing  bmioes — 
feasts  for  which  chiefs  begin  to  provide  a  year  before :  eadi 
being  expected  to  out-do  bis  neighbours  in  prodigab'^. 
And  the  motive  thus  coming  into  play  early  in  social  evoln- 
tion,  and  making  equals  vie  with  one  another  in  display, 
similarly  all  along  prompts  the  lower  to  vie,  so  far  as  they 
are  allowedj  with  the  higher.  Ereiywhere  and  always  the 
tendency  of  the  inferior  to  assert  himself  has  been  in 
antagonism  with  the  restraints  imposed  on  him;  and  a 
prevalent  way  of  asserting  himself  has  been  to  adopt 
costumes  and  appliances  and  customs  like  those  of  his 
Lpcrior.     Unbitually  there  have  been  a  few  of  subordinate 
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relaxed;  nntil  the  imitation  of  anperiors  by  inferiors, 
spreading  oontinnaUy  downwards,  has  ceased  to  be  checked 
by  anything  more  than  sarcaBm  and  ridicule. 

§  426.  Entangled  and  confused  with  one  another  as 
Ceremonial  and  Fashion  are,  they  have  thns  different  origins 
and  meanings:  the  first  being  proper  to  the  regime  of 
compnlsory  co-operation,  and  the  last  being  proper  to  the 
rigime  of  Yolnntary  co-operation.  Clearly  there  is  an 
essential  distinction,  and,  indeed,  an  opposition  in  nature, 
between  behaviour  required  by  subordination  to  the  great 
and  behaviour  resulting  from  imitation  of  the  great. 

It  is  true  that  the  regulations  of  conduct  here  distin- 
guished, are  ordinarily  fused  into  one  aggregate  of  social 
regulations.  It  is  true  that  certain  ceremonial  forms  come 
to  be  fulfilled  as  parts  of  the  prevailing  fashion ;  and  that 
certain  elements  of  fashion,  as  for  instance  the  order  of 
courses  at  a  dinner,  come  to  bo  thought  of  as  elements 
of  ceremonial.  And  it  is  true  that  both  are  now  enforced 
by  an  nnembodied  opinion  which  appears  to  be  the  same  for 
each.  But,  as  we  have  seen  above,  this  is  an  illusion. 
Though  when,  in  our  day,  a  wealthy  quaker,  refusing  to  wear 
the  dress  worn  by  those  of  like  means,  refuses  also  to  take 
off  his  lut  to  a  superior,  we  commonly  regard  these  non- 
conformities as  the  same  in  nature ;  we  are  shown  that  they 
are  not,  if  we  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  salute  to  the 
Buperior  was  insisted  on  under  penalty,  while  the  imitation 
of  the  superior's  dress,  so  far  from  being  insisted  on,  was 
forbidden.  Two  different  authorities  are  defied  by  his  acts 
— ^ihe  authority  of  class-rule,  which  once  dictated  such 
obeisances ;  and  the  authority  of  social  opinion,  which 
thinks  nonconformities  in  dress  imply  inferior  status. 

So  that^  strange  to  say.  Fashion,  as  distinguished  from 
Ceremony,  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  industrial  type  as 
distiDgaiahed  firom  the  militant  type.     It  needs  but  to 
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observe  tKat  by  xaiog  eilver  forks  ab  liis  table,  tbe  trades- 
man in  60  {or  asserts  bis  equality  witb  the  eqaire ;  or  still 
better  to  observe  bow  the  servant-maid  oat  for  her  holida/ 
competes  with  her  mistress  in  displaying  the  last  style  of 
bonnet;  to  see  how  the  regnlationa  of  condaot  ^ronped 
under  the  name  Fashion,  imply  that  increasing  liberty  which 
goes  along  with  the  substitation  of  peaceful  activities  for 
warlike  activities. 

As  now  existing,  Fashion  is  a  form  of  social  regnlation 
analogooa  to  constitutional  government  as  a  form  of 
political  regulation:  displaying,  as  it  does,  a  compromise 
between  governmental  coercion  and  iudividoal  freedom. 
Just  as,  along  with  tlie  transition  from  oompolsory  co- 
operation to  voluntary  co-operation  in  pnblio  action,  then 
has  been  a  growth  of  the  representative  agency  serving 
to  express  the  average  volition;  so  has  there  been  a 
growth  of  this  indefinite  aggregate  of  wealthy  and  onltnred 
people,  whose  coTuetuua  of  habits  rules  the  private  life 
of  society  at  large.     And  it  is  observable  in  the  one  case 


CHAPTER  XIL 

CEREMONIAL  RfiTBOSPECT  AND  PBOSPECT. 

§  427.  We  find^  then^  that  rales  of  behaviour  are  not 
resolts  of  conventioDs  at  one  time  or  other  deliberately 
made,  as  people  tacitly  assume.  Contrariwise^  they  are 
natural  products  of  social  life  which  have  gradually  evolved. 
Apart  from  detailed  proofs  of  this^  we  find  a  general  proof 
iu  their  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Evolution  at  large. 

In  primitive  headless  groups  of  men,  such  customs  as 
regulate  conduct  form  but  a  small  aggregate.  A  few  natu- 
rally prompted  actions  on  meeting  strangers;  in  certain 
cases  bodily  mutilations;  and  some  interdicts  on  foods 
monopolized  by  adult  men ;  constitute  a  brief  code.  But 
with  consolidation  into  compound,  doubly  compound,  and 
trebly  compound  societies,  there  arise  great  accumulations 
of  ceremonial  arrangements  regulating  all  the  actions  of 
life — ^there  is  increase  in  the  mass  of  observances. 

Originally  simple,  these  observances  become  progressively 
complex*  From  the  same  root  grow  up  various  kinds  of 
obeiaancea.  Primitive  descriptive  names  develop  into 
finmerona  graduated  titles.  From  aboriginal  salutes  come, 
in  conrae  of  time,  complimentary  forms  of  address  adjusted 
to  persons  and  occasions.  Weapons  taken  in  war  give  origin 
to  symbols  of  authority,  assuming,  little  by  little,  great 
diversities  in  their  shapes.  While  certain  trophies,  differen- 
tiatiog  into  badgei^  dresses  and  decorations,  eventually  \u 
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each  of  these  dirisionB  present  mnltitiidiiioiis  TwietJee,  no 
longer  bearing  any  resemblance  to  their  originalB.  And 
besides  the  increasing  heterogeneity  which  in  each  Bocie^ 
arises  among  prodncts  having  a  oommon  origin,  there  i> 
the  further  heterogeneity  which  sriseB  between  this  aggre- 
gate of  products  in  one  society  and  the  allied  aggregates 
in  other  societies. 

Simnltaneonsly  there  is  progress  io  definitenesa;  ending, 
as  in  the  East,  in  fixed  forms  prescribed  in  all  their  details, 
which  must  not  under  penalty  be  departed  from.  And  in 
sundry  places  the  vast  assemblages  of  complex  and  definite 
ceremonies  thus  elaborated,  are  consolidated  into  cohereet 
codes  set  forth  in  books. 

The  advance  in  integration,  in  heterogeneity,  in  definite- 
ness,  and  in  coherence,  is  thns  fally  exemplified. 

$  428.  When  we  observe  the  original  unity  exhibited 
by  ceremony  as  it  exists  in  primitive  hordes,  in  oontrast 
with   the   diversity   which   ceremony,   under  its   forms  of 
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leciire  goodwill^  we  pass  to  the  presents,  also  primarily  of 
food,  made  to  chiefs ;  and,  answering  to  these,  we  find  the 
offeringp^  primarily  of  food,  made  to  ghosts  and  to  gods, 
developing  among  ancestor-worshipping  peoples  into  saori< 
fioes  showing  parallel  elaborations;  as  in  China,  where 
feasts  of  many  dishes  are  placed  alike  before  the  tablets 
inscribed  to  ancestors,  apotheosized  men,  and  great  deities, 
and  where  it  is  a  saying  that  ''  whatever  is  good  for  food  is 
good  for  sacrifice/'  Visits  are  paid  to  graves  ont  of  respect 
to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  to  temples  in  worship  of  the 
deities  snpposed  to  be  present  in  them,  to  the  courts  of 
ralera  in  evidence  of  loyalty,  and  to  private  persons  to 
show  consideration.  Obeisances,  originally  implying  sub-f^ 
jngation,  are  made  before  monarchs  and  superiors,  are 
similarly  made  before  deities,  are  sundry  of  them  repeated 
in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  eventually  becomes  observance^  "^ 
between  equals.  Expressing  now  the  humility  of  the 
speaker  and  now  the  greatness  of  the  one  spoken  to, 
forms  of  address,  alike  in  nature,  are  used  to  the  visible 
and  tiie  invisible  ruler,  and,  descending  to  those  of  less 
power,  are  at  length  used  to  ordinary  persons ;  while  titles 
ascribing  fatherhood  and  supremacy,  applied  at  first  to 
kings,  gods,  and  deceased  persons,  become  in  time  names 
of  honour  used  to  undistinguished  persons.  Symbols 
of  authority  like  those  carried  by  monarchs,  occur  in  the 
representations  of  deities;  in  some  cases  the  celestial  and 
the  terrestrial  potentates  have  like  costumes  and  appen- 
dages; and  sundry  of  the  dresses  and  badges  once  mark- 
ing superiority  of  position,  become  ceremonial  dresses 
worOj  especially  on  festive  occasions,  by  persons  of 
inferior  ranks.  Other  remarkable  parallelisms  exist.  One 
we  see  in  the  anointing,  which,  performed  on  kings 
and  on  the  images  of  gods,  extended  in  Egypt  to  dead 
persons  and  to  guests.  In  Egypt,  too,  birthday-ceremonials 
were  at  once  social,  political,  and  religious :  besides  celo- 
bratioiis  of  privBte  hirtbdajB  and  of  tbo  birthdays  of  kinga 
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and  qacens,  tbere  were  celebration!  of  tKe  birthdiiya  of 
gods.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  sacredness  of  names.  In 
many  conntriea  it  is,  or  has  been,  forbidden  to  ntter  the 
iiame  of  the  god ;  the  name  of  the  king  is  in  other  placet 
similarly  interdicted ;  elsewhere  it  is  an  offence  to  refer  by 
name  to  a  dead  person ;  and  among  Tariooa  savages  thf 
name  of  the  liring  person  may  not  be  taken  in  vain.  Ihe 
fooling  that  the  presence  of  one  who  is  to  be  worshipped  ot 
hononred,  is  a  bar  to  the  use  of  Tiolenco,  also  has  its  parallel 
sequences.  Not  only  is  the  temple  of  the  god  a  sanctnary, 
but  in  sandry  plnces  the  burial-place  of  the  chief  is  a  sano- 
tnary,  and  in  other  places  the  presenoe  of  the  monarch, 
as  in  Abyssinia  where  "it  is  death  to  strike,  or  lift  the  hand 
to  strike,  before  the  king ;"  and  then  among  European 
peoples,  the  interdict  on  fighting  in  presence  of  a  lady, 
shows  how  this  element  in  ceremonial  rule  eztonda  into 
general  intercoarse.  Finally  let  me  add  a  fuller  statement 
of  a  curions  example  before  referred  to— the  nse  of  incense 
in  worship  of  a  deity,  as  a  political  honour,  and  as  a  social 
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goyemment  precedes  in  time  the  other  forms  of  government^ 
into  all  of  which  it  enters;  we  are  shown  how^  in  conformity 
with  the  general  laws  of  Evolation^  it  differentiates  into    ^ 
three  great  orders  at  the  same  time  that  each  of  these  orders    ^ 
differentiatea  within  itself. 

§  429.  From  the  beaten  dog  which^  crawling  on  its  belly 
licks  its  master's  hand^  we  trace  np  the  general  truth  that 
ceremonial  forms  are  natorally  initiated  by  the  relation  of 
conqueror  and  conquered^  and  the  conseqacnt  truth  that 
they  deyelop  along  with  the  militant  type  of  society.  While 
re-enanciated^  this  last  truth  may  be  conveniently  presented 
mider  a  different  aspect.  Let  ns  note  how  the  connexion  be- . 
tween  ceremonial  and  militancy^  is  shown  at  once  in  its  rigour^ ) 
in  its  definiteuess^  in  its  extent^  and  in  its  elaborateness. 

''  In  Fiji,  if  a  chief  sees  any  of  his  subjects  not  stooping 
low  enough  in  his  presence,  he  will  kill  him  on  the  spot  ;^^ 
while  **2k  vast  number  of  fingers,  missing  from  the  hands  of 
men  and  women,  have  gone  as  the  fine  for  disrespectful  or 
awkward  conduct.^'  And  then  of  these  same  sanguinary 
and  ferociously-governed  people,  Williams  tells  us  that 
''not  a  member  of  a  chief's  body,  or  the  commonest  acts  of 
his  life,  are  mentioned  in  ordinary  phraseology,  but  all  are 
hyperbolized/'  Africa  furnishes  a  kindred  instance  of  this 
oonnezion  between  ceremonial  rigour  and  the  rigour  of 
despotic  power  accompanying  excessive  militancy.  In  the 
kii^pdom  of  Uganda,  where,  directed  by  the  king  to  try  a 
rifle  presented  to  him  by  Speke,  a  page  went  to  the  door 
and  shot  the  first  man  he  saw  in  the  distance,  and  where,  as 
Stanley  tells  us,  under  the  last  king,  Suna,  five  days  were 
oocopied  in  cutting  up  thirty  thousand  prisoners  who  had 
surrendered;  we  find  that  ''an  officer  observed  to  salute 
informally  is  ordered  for  execution,"  while  another  who, 
^  perhaps^  exposes  an  inch  of  naked  leg  whilst  squatting,  or 
\mA  hia  mbugu  tied  contrary  to  regulations,"  ''  is  condemned 
to  tlie  same  fate/'    And  iben  in  Aaia  a  parallel  connex\OTi 
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IB  ebown  ns  hj  the  more  civilised  Siamese,  whose  sdolt 
males  are  all  soldiora,  and  over  irhom  rules  omnipotently  « 
sacred  kingj  whose  "palace  mnst  not  be  paeoed  without 
marks  of  reverence"  duly  prescribed,  and  *'  serere  poniah* 
ments  follow  any  inattention  to  these  requirements,"  and 
where,  in  social  interconree,  "  mistakes  in  these  kinds  of 
dnties  [obeisances]  may  bo  pnnished  with  the  bdUm  by  him 
i^ainst  whom  they  bare  been  committed." 

Along  with  this  rigour  of  ceremonial  role  we  find  groat 
definiteness.  In  Fiji  there  ere  "  varions  forms  of  salatatdon, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties ;  and  great  atteotkn 
is  paid  to  insure  that  the  salntation  shall  have  the  proper 
form :"  snch  precision  naturally  arising  where  loss  of  life  or 
fingers  follows  breach  of  observance.  A  kindred  precision 
is  similarly  caused  in  the  tyrannically-govemed  African 
kingdoms,  snch  as  Loango,  where  a  king  killed  his  own 
son,  and  bod  him  quartered,  because  the  son  happened 
to  see  his  father  drink ;  or  snch  as  Asbantee,  where  there  is 
mnch  "  pnnctilions  courtesy,  and  a  laboured  and  o 
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in  case  of  his  feeling  himself  insnlted,  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.''  Nor  does  Earope  in  its  most  militant  coantrj^ 
aatocratically  rnled^  fail  to  yield  an  illustration.  Castine 
says  of  Russia  that^  at  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Maria  with  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  (1839)  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  ''  was  continually  leaving  his  prayers^  and  slipping 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  remedy  the  omissions 
of  etiquette  among  his  children,  or  the  clergy.  .  .  •  All  the 
great  functionaries  of  the  Court  seemed  to  be  governed  by 
his  minute  but  supreme  directions/' 

In  respect  of  the  range  and  elaborateness  of  ceremonial  rule, 
assimilating  the  control  of  civil  life  to  the  control  of  military 
life,  Oriental  despotisms  yield  equally  striking  examples. 
La  LonbSre  says : — "  If  there  are  several  Siamese  together, 
and  another  joins  them,  it  often  happens  that  the  postures  of 
all  change.  They  know  before  whom  and  to  what  extent 
they  should  bend  or  remain  erect  or  seated ;  whether  they 
should  join  their  hands  or  not  and  hold  them  low  or  high ; 
whether  being  seated  they  may  advance  one  foot  or  both, 
or  should  keep  both  hidden.''  Even  the  monarch  is 
under  kindred  restraints.  ''  The  Phra  raxa  mojithieraban 
[apparently,  sacred  book]  lays  down  the  laws  which  the 
Sovereign  is  bound  to  obey,  prescribes  the  hours  for  rising 
and  for  bathing,  the  manner  of  offering  and  the  alms  to  be 
offered,  to  the  bonzes,  the  hours  of  audience  for  nobles  and 
for  princes,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  public  affairs  and  to 
study,  the  hours  for  repasts,  and  when  audiences  shall  bo 
allowed  to  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  palace." 
Again,  in  the  account  of  his  embassy  to  Ava,  Syme 
writes  : — *^  The  subordination  of  rank  is  maintained  and 
marked  by  the  Birmans  with  the  most  tenacious  strictness ; 
and  not  only  houses,  but  even  domestic  implements,  such  as 
the  bettle  box,  water  flagon,  drinking  cup,  and  horse 
famitiire,  all  express  and  manifest,  by  shape  and  quality, 
the  precise  station  of  the  owner."  In  China,  too,  the  Li  ki, 
or  Book  of  Bites,  gives  directions  for  all  actions  of  life  j  and 
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a  passt^  in  Hue  allows  at  once  the  antiqnity  of  their  vast* 
coherent,  elaborate  eystem  of  obserranceB,  and  the  rererenoe 
with  whicli  its  prescriptiona  were  regarded :—" '  Under  the 
the  Srst  dynasties,'  saya  a  famous  ChioBse  moralist,  'the 
government  had  perfect  noity,  the  ceremonies  and  mnsic 
embraced  the  whole  empire.' "  Once  more,  in  Japan, 
especially  in  paat  times,  ceremony  was  elaborated  in  books 
so  fax  thikt  every  transaction,  down  to  an  ezecation,  had 
ite  various  movementa  prescribed  with  a  scarcely  credible 
minuteness. 

That  these  coimcxiona  are  neceasAry,  we  cannot  fail  to  Bee 
on  remembering  how,  with  the  compoundinga  and  re-com- 
poundings  of  aocial  groups  effected  by  militancy,  there  must 
go  an  evolution  of  the  forma  of  subordination ;  made  strong 
by  the  needs  for  restraint,  made  maltitadinoua  by  tlie 
gradations  of  rank,  made  precise  by  continual  perfor 
under  penalty. 


§  430.  The   moral  traita  which    accompany   respectively 
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compnlidon  diminishes,  men  dread  one  another  less ;  and^ 
conseqaently,  become  less  scrapnlous  in  fulfilling  propitia- 
tory forms. 

War  of   necessity   caltiyates    deception:    ambush,    ma- 
noBuvring,  feints,  and  the  like,  inyolve  acted  lies ;  and  skil- 
ful lying  by  actions  is  regarded  as  a  trait  of  military  genius. 
The  slavery  which  successful  war  establishes,  implies  daily 
practice  in  duplicity.     Against  the  anger  of  his  cruel  master 
a  successful  falsehood  is  the  slave's  defence.    Under  tyrants 
unscrupulous  in  their  exactions,  skilful  lying  is  a  means  of 
salvation,  and  is  a  source  of  pride.     And  all  the  ceremonies 
which  accompany  the  regime  of   compulsory  co-operation 
are  pervaded  by  insincerity:  the  fulsome  laudations  are  not 
believed  by  the  utterer ;  ho  feels  none  of  that  love  for  his 
superior  which   he   professes;   nor  is  he  anxious  for  his 
welfare  as  his  words  assert.     But  in  proportion  as  com- 
pulsory co-operation  is  replaced  by  voluntary  co-operation, 
the  temptations  to  deceive  that  penalties  may  be  escaped, 
become  less  strong  and  perpetual ;  and  simultaneously,  truth- 
fulness is  fostered,  since  voluntary  co-operation  can  increase 
only  as  fast  as  mutual  trust  increases.     Though  throughout 
the  activities  of  industry  there  yet  survives  much  of  the 
militant  untruthfulness;  yet,  on  remembering  that  only  by 
daily  fulfilment  of  contracts  can  these  activities  go  on,  we 
see  that  in  the  main  the  things  promised  are  performed. 
And  along  with   the  spreading  truthfulness  thus  implied, 
there  goes  on  an  increasing  dislike  of  the  more  extreme 
untruthfulness  implied  in  the  forms  of  propitiation.    Neither 
in  word  nor  in  act  do  the  professed  feelings    so  greatly 
exceed  the  real  feelings. 

It  scarcely  needs  saying  that  as  social  co-operation 
becomea  less  coercive  and  more  voluntary,  independence 
inoreases ;  for  the  two  statements  are  different  aspects  of 
the  same.  Forced  service  implies  dependence ;  while  service 
rendered  imder  agreement  implies  independence.  Natu* 
rtUjy  the  different  moraJ  attitadea  inyolved,  expressing  them* 
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selves  in  different  political  iypoa,  ss  relatiTely  deepotifl  and 
relatively  free,  express  themselves  alao  in  tlia  aooompanying 
kinds  of  ceremonial  rule  tliat  are  tolerated  or  liked.  Id  tlie 
one  case,  bodges  of  subjection  are  thoagfat  bonoQrable  anil 
pleasure  is  taken  in  acts  of  bomagej  in  the  other  oaM, 
liroriee  come  to  be  hated  and  there  is  reluctance  to  use 
reverential  forms  approaching  the  obseqnioas.  The  lore  of 
independence  joins  the  love  of  trathfulneas  in  generating 
a  repugnance  to  obeisances  and  phrasea  which  express  sab- 
ordination  where  none  is  iutemallj  acknowledged. 

The  discipline  of  war,  being  a  discipline  in  deetrnotioD  of 
life,  is  a  discipline  in  callcuaneaB.  Whatever  spnpathies 
V  exist  are  seared ;  and  any  that  tend  to  grow  up  ere  checked. 
This  nnsjmpathetio  attitude  which  war  necessitates,  is 
maintained  by  the  coercive  social  OD-operation  which  it 
initiates  and  evolves.  The  subordination  of  slave  by  master, 
maintained  by  use  of  whatever  force  is  needful  to  secure 
services  however  unwilling,  implies  repression  of  fellow- 
feeling.      This  repression  of  fellow-feeling  is  also  implied 
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beoomee  qualified  by  the  growing  altruistic  sentiment ;  and 
with  an  increasing  respect  for  others'  claims^  there  goes  a 
decreasing  eagerness  for  distinctions  which  by  implication 
subordinate  them.  Sounding  titles^  adulatory  forms  of 
address^  humble  obeisances^  gorgeous  costumes^  badges, 
priyileges  of  precedence,  and  the  like,  severally  minister  to 
the  desire  to  be  regarded  with  actual  or  simulated  admira- 
tion. But  as  fast  as  the  wish  to  be  exalted  at  the  cost  of 
humiliation  to  others^  is  checked  by  sympathy,  the  appetite 
for  marks  of  honour,  becoming  less  keen,  is  satisfied  with,  ^ 
and  even  prefers,  more  subdued  indications  of  respect. 

So  that  in  various  ways  the  moral  character  natural  to  the 
militant  type  of  society,  fosters  ceremony ;  while  the  moral 
character  natural  to  the  industrial  type  is  unfavourable  to  it. 

§  431.  Before  stating  definitely  the  conclusions,  already 
foreshadowed,  that  are  to  be  drawn  respecting  the  future  of 
ceremony,  we  have  to  note  that  its  restraints  not  only  form 
a  part  of  the  coercive  regime,  proper  to  those  lower  social 
types  characterized  by  predominant  militancy,  but  also  that 
they  form  part  of  a  discipline  by  which  men  are  adapted  to  * 
a  higher  social  life. 

Whfle  the  antagonistic  or  anti-social  emotions  in  men, 
have  that  predominance  which  is  inevitable  while  war  is 
habitual,  there  must  be  tendencies,  great  and  frequent,  to 
words  and  acts  generating  enmity  and  endangering  social 
coherence.  Hence  the  need  for  prescribed  forms  of  beha- 
viour which,  duly  observed,  diminish  the  risk  of  quarrels. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  ceremonial  rule  rigorous  in  proportion*^ 
as  the  nature  is  selfish  and  explosive. 

Not  a  jfriori  only,  but  a  posteriori,  it  is  inferable  that 
established  observances  have  the  function  of  educating,  in 
respect  of  its  minor  actions,  the  anti-social  nature  into  a 
form  fitted  for  social  life.  Of  the  Japanese,  living  for  these 
many  centuries  under  an  unmitigated  despotism,  castea 
lererely  restrici^   e&ngmnarj  laws,    and    a    ceremoii\a\ 
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ByBtem  rigorous  and  elaborate,  there  has  arisea  »  eWacter 
which,  while  described  by  Mr.  Bundell  as  "  haagbty,  vin- 
dictive, and  liccntioue,"  yet  prompts  a  behavionr  admirable 
in  its  suavity.  Mr.  Comwallis  asserts  that  amiability  and 
an  unruffled  temper  are  the  univeraal  properties  of  the 
women  in  Japan ;  and  by  Mr.  Drammond  they  are  credited 
with  a  natural  grace  which  it  is  impossible  to  descnbe. 
Among  the  men,  too,  the  sentiment  of  honour,  based  upon 
that  regard  for  reputation  to  which  ceremonial  observance 
largely  appeals,  carries  them  to  great  extremes  of  consider- 
ation. Another  verifying  fact  is  furnished  by  another 
despotically-govemed  and  highly  ceremonious  society, 
Ruaaia.  Custine  says — "  If  fear  renders  the  men  Beriouii,  it 
also  renders  them  extremely  pobte.  I  have  never  elsewhen 
seen  so  many  men  of  all  classes  treating  each  other  with  socih 
respect."  Kindred,  if  less  pronounced,  examples  of  this  coo- 
nexion  are  to  be  fomid  in  Western  countries.  The  Italian, 
long  subject  to  tyrannical  rule,  and  in  danger  of  bia  life  if  he 
excites  the  vengeful  feelings  of  a  fellow-citizen,  ia  distin- 
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of  disembodied  control,  whicli  eventually  becomes  inde-  ^ 
pendent. 

Political  goTemment,  baying  for  its  original  end  subor- 
dination ;  and  inflicting  penalties  on  men  who  injure  others 
not  becanseof  the  intrinsic  badness  of  their  acts  but  because 
their  acts  break  the  ruler's  commands;  has  ever  been 
babitoating  men  to  obey  regulations  conducive  to  social 
order;  until  there  has  grown  up  a  consciousness  that  these 
r^plations  have  not  simply  an  extrinsic  authority  derived 
from  a  ruler's  will,  but  have  an  intrinsic  authority  derived  j 
from  their  utility.  The  once  arbitrary,  fitful,  and  often 
irrational,  dictates  of  a  king,  grow  into  an  established  system 
of  laws,  which  formulate  the  needful  limitations  to  men's 
actions  arising  from  one  another's  claims.  And  these  limita- 
tions men  more  and  more  recognize  and  conform  to,  not  only 
without  thinking  of  the  monarch's  injunctions,  but  without 
thinking  of  the  injunctions  set  forth  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Simnltaneously,  out  of  the  supposed  wishes  of 
the  ancestral  ghost,  which  now  and  again  developing  into 
the  traditional  commands  of  some  expanded  ghost  of  a  great 
man,  become  divine  injunctions,  arises  the  set  of  require- 
ments classed  as  religious.  Within  these,  at  first  almost 
exclusively  concerning  acts  expressing  submission  to  the 
celestial  king,  there  evolve  the  rules  we  distinguish  as  moral. 
As  society  advances,  these  moral  rules  become  of  a  kind 
formulating  the  conduct  requisite  for  personal,  domestic, 
and  social  wellbeing.  For  a  long  time  imperfectly  difieren- 
tiated  from  the  essential  political  rules,  and  to  the  last 
enforcing  their  authority,  these  moral  rules,  originally 
regarded  as  sacred  only  because  of  their  supposed  divine 
origin,  eventually  acquire  a  sacredness  derived  from  their 
observed  utility  in  controlling  certain  parts  of  human  con- 
doct-— parts  not  controlled,  or  little  controlled,  by  civil  law. 
Ideas  of  moral  duty  develop  and  consolidate  into  a  moral  code, 
which  eremtnally  becomes  independent  of  its  theological 
rook                In  the  meantiiii^^  hvm  within  that  part  ot  ceny 
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montal  rule  which  baa  evolved  into  a  system  of  ref^nlatioiN 
for  aocial  intercoDrse,  there  grows  a  third  class  of  restnintSj 
and  these,  in  like  manner,  become  at  length  independent. 
From  ohservnnces  which,  in  their  primitive  forma,  ezpreei 
partly  aabordination  to  a  superior  and  partly  attachment  to 
him,  and  which,  spreading  doimwarda,  become  genetal  forms 
of  behaviour,  there  finally  come  obBervances  ezpreasing  a 
proper  regard  for  tfae  individualities  of  other  persons,  and  a 
true  sympathy  in  their  welfare.  Ceremonies  which  origi- 
nally hare  no  other  end  than  to  propitiate  a  dominant 
person,  pass,  some  of  them,  into  mles  of  politeneaa ;  and 
these  gather  an  authority  distinct  from  that  which  they 
originally  had.  Apt  evidence  is  f Bmished  by  the  "Bitnal 
Bemembrancer"  of  the  Chinese,  which  gives  directions  &r 
all  the  actions  of  life.  Its  regnlations  "are  interspersed 
with  truly  excellent  observations  regarding  mntnal  for- 
bearance and  kindness  in  society,  which  is  regarded  as  tbs 
ttne  principle  of  etiquette."  The  higher  the  social  evolntion, 
the  more  does  this  inner  element  of  ceremonial  mle  grow, 
while  the  outer  formal  element  dwindles.    As  fast  aa  the 
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whonij  and  those  to  whom,  acts  expressing  subordination  are 
performedt  will  beoome  more  and  more  averse  to  them. 

Of  oonrse  the  change  will  be^  and  should  be^  gradual. 
Just  asj  if  political  freedom  is  gained  &ster  than  men 
beoome  adequately  selE-controUed,  there  results  social  dis- 
order— just  as  abolition  of  religious  restraints  while  yet 
moral  restrainta  have  not  grown  strong  enough,  entails 
increase  of  misconduct;  so^  if  the  observances  regulating 
aodal  intercourse  lose  their  sway  faster  than  the  feelings 
which  prompt  true  politeness  develop,  there  inevitably 
follows  more  or  less  rudeness  in  behaviour  and  consequent 
liability  to  discord.  It  needs  but  to  name  certain  of  our 
lower  classes,  such  as  colliers  and  brickmakers,  whose  rela- 
tions to  masters  and  others  are  such  as  to  leave  them  scarcely 
at  all  restrained,  to  see  that  considerable  evils  arise  from  a 
premature  decay  of  ceremonial  rule. 

The  normal  advance  toward  that  highest  state  in  which 
the  minor  acts  of  men  towards  one  another,  like  their  major 
BctB,  are  so  controlled  by  internal  restraints  as  to  make 
external  restraints  needless,  implies  increasing  fulfilment  of 
two  conditions.  Both  higher  emotions  and  higher  intelli- i^ 
gimce  are  required.  There  must  be  a  stronger  fellow  feeling 
with  all  around,  and  there  must  be  an  intelligence  developed 
to  the  extent  needful  for  instantly  seeing  how  all  words  and 
acts  will  tell  upon  their  states  of  mind — an  intelligence 
which,  by  each  expression  of  face  and  cadence  of  speech,  is 
informed  what  is  the  passing  state  of  emotion,  and  how 
emotion  haa  been  affected  by  actions  just  committed. 
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ADDEITDA. 

MuTTLJLTioKS. — Tn  Chap.  III.,  and  in  the  &ppended  note,  I  han 
assi^ed  gronnds  for  the  conclnBion  that  (beyond  some  which 
arise  ^m  the  aimulation  of  battle- wounds)  the  Bkin-marks 
made  on  Eavagea,  from  the  scara  of  great  gashea  down  to 
tatoo-lines,  originate  in  the  wide-spread  practice  of  letting  blood 
for  the  dead  at  a  faneral :  naming,  in  all,  there  and  elsewhere, 
fonrteen  illnatrationB.  I  add  here  an  inBtmctire  one  given  bf 
Beckwonrth,  "who  for  many  Tears  lived  among"  the  Grows. 
DeBcribing  the  ceremonies  at  a  bead  chiefs  death,  he  writes : — 

"  Blood  waa  stn&miDg  from  btcit  conceiTable  part  of  tha  bodia  of  all  wlio 
were  old  rnnDch  to  compreheDd  tbeir  loa.  Hnndndi  of  fingen  were  di*> 
membcred  ;  bair  tarn  from  the  head  laj  in  jirofiuion  aboat  the  pathi ;  wail*  end 
■Doana  in  eiery  dirrction  ajwailod  the  ear.  .  .  .  Long  Hair  cut  off  a  large 
roll  of  hia  hair,  a  thing  he  wai  never  knoiin  to  do  btfore.  The  cattiBg  and 
backing  of  hBioui  fieah  exceeded  all  mj  previonii  experience  i  finger*  were 
difmemliereil  u  rradil;  as  twiga,  and  blood  »M  ponred  oat  like  water.  Hai^ 
of  the  warrion  iToald  cut  tno  KaBbw  nearl;  the  entire  length  of  their  am; 
then,  leparating  Ibo  nkin  from  the  Seeh  at  one  end,  woald  grup  it  in  tbnr 
other  band  and  rip  it  uunder  to  the  nboolder.  Otben  woald  cam  larlooi 
deTioM  npon  their  breaata  and  shoalden,  and  raise  tbe  ikin  in  the  ume  "■*""" 
to  make  (he  scars  show  to  ndvanrage  after  the  wonnd  was  healed."— H.  C> 
TaiTow'ii  Introdaetion  to  tht  Slvdy  of  Jfortiwrii  Cuftomt  cmumg  Ue  Vartt 
Amtriam  Indiani,  pp.  90-91. 

Here,  besides  seeing  that  offerings  of  blood  are  accompanied  hf 
offerings  of  fingers  and  of  hair,  with  which  I  have  asaociated 

''  "    1   (all  of  tlu'tu   acfs  i>f  pivipitiation  which  leave  marks  that 
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■"Hovbeit  Zens  then  berearcd  Glaaciu  of  bis  wits,  in  that  he  exchanged 
with  DioroedcB,  the  son  of  Tydens,  golden  arms  for  bronze,  a  hundred  oxen's 
worth  for  nine.** 

Homer's  obyiocs  notion  being  that  there  shonld  be  likeness 

of  worth  in  the  presents  mntoally  made ;  and  the  implication 

being  that  this  reqnirement  was  commonly  observed.     Of  course 

if  a  propitiatory  gift,  at  first  offered  without  expectation  of  ( 

return,  came  eventually  to  be  offered  with  expectation  of  ai 

equivalent  return,  bargaining  and  barter  would  inevitably  arise 

A  clear    illustration  furnished  by  a  primitive   people   stil. 

extant,  occurs  in   the  account  of  the   Andamanese  given   by 

Mr.  E.  H.  Han  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute^ 

voL  xi.  pp.  285-6.     Saying  of  this  people  that  *'  it  is  customary 

for  each  family  to  supply  itself  with  the  chief  necessaries  in  the 

shape  of  weapons  and  food,"  Mr.  Man  tells  us  that — 

"  They  set  no  fixed  ralne  on  their  Tarions  properties,  and  rarely  make  or 
pfocnre  anything  for  the  express  pnrpose  of  bartering  with  it  .  .  .  These 
tnasactiona  [exchanges]  thej  are  pleased  to  consider  as  presentations  ;  bnt  it 
is  tacttlj  nnderstood  that  no  present  Ib  to  be  accepted  unless  an  equivalent  is 
rendered,  and,  as  the  opinions  of  donor  and  recipient  are  liable  to  differ  as  to 
the  respective  value  of  the  articles  in  question,  a  quarrel  is  not  unfrequentlj 
the  resnlL" 

These  facts,  joined  vrith  the  facts  given  in  Chapter  iv.,  go  far  to 
prove  that  savages  (who  invent  nothing,  but  even  in  the  making 
of  implements  develop  this  or  that  kind  by  unobtrusive  moditi- 
cations),  were  led  unawares,  and  not  aforethoaght,  into  the 
praotioe  of  barter. 

That  in  the  course  of  social  evolution,  presents  precede  fixed 

salaries,  illustrated  in  §  375  by  the  fact,  among  others,  that  in 

the  East  the  attendants  of  a  man  of  power  are  supported  chiefly 

tiy  propitiatory  gifts  from  those  who  come  to  get  favours  from 

'  i:n,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  great  man  him- 

u'i  siznilarly  remunerates  them  if  neea  be. 

Shmld  be   desire  to   retain   anj  of  them  whose  income  docs  not  prove 
-ifidcnt,  be  himself  makes  presents  to  them,  or  favours  them  in  their  businefts 
•  Deana  of  bis  influence,  but  never  pays  them  wages." — Van  Lennep,  Bible 
J^mds  pmd  Ouatoms,  IL  592. 

^'•liich  last  fact,  joined  with  others  before  named  of  like  kind, 
•mply  that  exchange  of  services  for  payments,  did  not  begin  as 
puch :  services  being  at  first  given  from  fear,  or  loyalty,  or  the 
uesize  for  protection ;  and  any  return  made  for  these  services, 
beyond  the  protection,  not  being  consciously  regarded  as 
eooivalent  payment,  but  as  a  mark  of  approval  or  good  will. 
The  fnct  that  the  exchange  of  service  for  fixed  payment  de- 
veloped oat  of  this  practice,  harmonizes  with,  and  confirms,  the 
eancliuion  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  had  an  analogous 
origin* 
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CHAPTER  L 

PSEUMINABY. 

S  434  Thought  and  feeling  cannot  be  completely  dis- 
eodated.  Each  emotion  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  frame- 
work of  ideas;  and  each  group  of  ideas  is  more  or  less  suffused 
with  emotion.  There  are,  however,  great  differences  between 
their  d^rees  of  combination  under  both  of  these  aspects. 
We  have  some  feelings  which  are  vague  from  lack  of  intel- 
lectual definition ;  and  others  to  which  clear  shapes  axe  given 
by  the  associated  conceptions.  At  one  time  our  thoughts 
are  distorted  by  the  passion  running  through  them ;  and  at 
another  time  it  is  difficult  to  detect  in  them  a  trace  of  liking 
or  disliking.  Manifestly,  too,  in  each  particular  case  theso 
components  of  the  mental  state  may  be  varied  in  their  pro- 
portions* The  ideas  being  the  same,  the  emotion  joined  with 
them  may  be  greater  or  less ;  and  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that 
the  correctness  of  the  judgment  formed,  depends,  if  not  on 
the  absence  of  emotion,  still,  on  that  balance  of  emotions 
which  negatives  excess  of  cmy  one. 

Especially  is  this  so  in  matters  concerning  human  life. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  men's  actions,  individual  or 
social,  may  be  regarded.  We  may  consider  them  as  groups 
of  phenomena  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  laws  of  their  depen- 
dence ascertained;  or,* considering  them  as  causing  pleasures 
or  jadD%  we  may  associate  with  them  approbation  or  repio- 
uatiaiL    Dealing  with  ita  problems  intellectually,  we  moiy 
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regard  conduct  as  always  the  reanlt  of  certMn  forces;  or, 
dealing  with  its  problema  morally,  and  recognizing  its  out- 
come as  in  this  case  good  and  in  tliat  case  bad,  we  may 
allow  now  admiration  and  now  indignation  to  fill  our  con- 
sciousness. Obviously,  it  must  make  a  great  difference  in 
our  conclusions  whether,  as  in  the  one  case,  we  study  men's 
doings  as  those  of  alien  creatures,  which  it  merely  concerns 
us  to  understand  ;  or  whether,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  con* 
template  them  as  the  doings  of  creatures  like  ourselves,  wiUi 
whose  lives  our  own  lives  are  bound  up,  and  whose  behaTionr 
arouses  in  us,  directly  and  sympathetically,  feelings  of  love 
or  bate. 

In  an  ancillary  work.  The  Study  of  Sociology,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  various  perveisions  produced  in  men's  judgments 
by  their  emotions.  Examples  are  given  showing  how  fears 
and  hopes  betray  them  into  false  estimates ;  how  impatience 
prompts  unjust  condemnations ;  bow  in  this  case  antipathy, 
and  in  that  case  sympathy,  distorts  belief.  The  truth  that 
the  bias  of  education  and  the  bias  of  patriotism  seveially 
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social  evolution ;  and  must  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  re«> 
cognize  their  usefulness.  Ab*ead7  we  have  seen  that  the 
belief  which  prompts  the  savage  to  bury  valuables  with  the 
coTpse  and  carry  food  to  the  grave,  has  a  natural  genesis ; 
that  the  propitiation  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  *'  worship 
of  stocks  and  stones,"  are  not  gratuitous  absurdities ;  and 
that  slaves  are  sacrificed  at  funerals  in  pursuance  of  an  idea 
which  seems  rational  to  uninstructed  intelligence.  Pre- 
sently we  shall  have  to  consider  in  what  way  the  ghost- 
theory  has  operated  politically ;  and  if  we  should  find  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  has  been  an  indispensable  aid  to  political 
progress,  we  must  be  ready  to  accept  the  conclusion* 

Knowledge  of  the  miseries  which  have  for  countless  ages 
been  everywhere  caused  by  the  antagonisms  of  societies,  must 
not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  the  all-important  part  these 
antagonisms  have  played  in  civilization*  Shudder  as  we 
must  at  the  cannibalism  which  all  over  the  world  in  early 
days  was  a  sequence  of  war — shrink  as  we  may  from  the 
thought  of  those  immolations  of  prisoners  which  have,  tens 
of  thousands  of  times,  followed  battles  between  wild  tribes — 
read  as  we  do  with  horror  of  the  pyramids  of  hectds  and  the 
whitening  bones  of  slain  peoples  left  by  barbarian  invaders — 
hate,  as  we  ought,  the  militant  spirit  which  is  even  now 
among  ourselves  prompting  base  treacheries  and  brutal  ag- 
gressions; we  must  not  let  our  feelings  blind  us  to  the 
prooC9  that  inter-social  conflicts  have  furthered  the  develop- 
ment of  social  structures. 

Moreover,  dislikes  to  governments  of  certain  kinds  must 
not  prevent  us  from  seeing  their  fitnesses  to  their  circum- 
stanceSb  Though,  rejecting  the  common  idea  of  glory,  and 
declining  to  join  soldiers  and  school-boys  in  applying  the 
epithet  **  great  **  to  conquering  despots,  we  detest  despotism — 
though  we  r^ard  their  sacrifices  of  their  own  peoples  and  of 
alien  peoples  in  pursuit  of  universal  dominion  as  gigantic 
crimes;  we  must  yet  recognize  the  benefits  occasionally 
arisiiig  from  the  consolidations  tixejr  achieve.    KeLt\iei  tii^ 
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massacres  of  subjects  which  Soman  emperon  dtncted,nor 
the  assossinationa  of  relatives  common  among  potentate 
in  the  East,  nor  tlie  impoverishment  of  whole  nations  by  the 
exactions  of  tyrants,  must  so  revolt  us  as  to  prevent  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  which  have,  under  certain  conditions, 
restdted  from  the  unlimited  power  of  the  supreme  man.  Kor 
must  the  remembrances  of  torturing  implements,  and  oub- 
liettes, and  victims  built  into  walls,  shut  out  from  our  minda 
the  evidencQ  tliat  abject  submission  of  the  weak  to  the 
strong,  however  unscrupulously  enforced,  has  in  some  time* 
and  places  been  necessary. 

So,  too,  with  the  associated  ownership  of  man  by  man. 
Absolute  condemnation  of  slavery  must  be  withheld,  even  if 
we  accept  the  tradition  repeated  by  Herodotus,  that  to  build 
the  Great  Pyramid  relays  of  a  hundred  thousand  slaves  toiled 
for  twenty  years ;  or  even  if  we  find  it  true  that  of  the  serfs 
compelled  to  work  at  the  building  of  St  Petersburg,  three 
hundred  thousand  perished.  Though  aware  that  the  un- 
recorded sufferings  of  men  imd  women  held  in  bondage  are 
bnyond  ima;:;in!i.tigH,    we    mu3t  be    •williuf;  to    receive    such 
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advocate  such  conduct  towards  inferior  races,  as  implies  the 
belief  that  civilized  social  forms  can  with  advantage  be  im- 
posed on  uncivilized  peoples ;  that  the  arrangements  which 
seem  to  us  vicious  are  vicious  for  them ;  and  that  they  would 
benefit  by  institutions — domestic,  industrial,  or  political — 
akin  to  those  which  we  find  benefidaL  But  acceptance  of 
the  truth  that  the  type  of  a  society  is  determined  by  the 
natures  of  its  units,  forces  on  us  the  corollary  that  a  rigime 
intrinsically  of  the  lowest,  may  yet  be  the  best  possible  under 
primitive  conditions. 

Otherwise  stating  the  matter,  we  must  not  substitute  our 
developed  code  of  conduct,  which  predominantly  concerns 
private  relations,  for  the  undeveloped  code  of  conduct,  which 
predominantly  concerns  public  relations.  Now  that  life  is 
generally  occupied  in  peaceful  intercourse  with  feUow-citizens, 
ethical  ideas  refer  chiefly  to  actions  between  man  and  man ; 
but  in  early  stages,  while  the  occupation  of  life  was  mainly 
in  conflicts  with  adjacent  societies,  such  ethical  ideas  as 
existed  referred  almost  whoUy  to  inter-social  actions :  men's 
deeds  were  judged  by  their  direct  bearings  on  tribal  welfare. 
And  since  preservation  of  the  society  takes  precedence  of 
individual  preservation,  as  being  a  condition  to  it,  we  must, 
in  considering  social  phenomena,  interpret  good  and  bad 
father  in  their  earlier  senses  than  in  their  later  senses ;  and 
80  must  regard  as  relatively  good,  that  which  furthers  sur- 
vival of  the  society,  great  as  may  be  the  suffering  inflicted  on 
its  members. 

§  437.  Another  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  has  to  be  much 
widened  before  we  can  rightly  interpret  political  evolution. 
The  words  "  civilized "  and  "  savage "  must  have  given  to 
them  meanings  differing  greatly  from  those  which  are  current 
That  broad  contrast  usually  drawn  wholly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  men  who  form  large  nations,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  men  who  form  simple  groups,  a  better  knowledge 
oUjgw  U8  profoundly  to  qualif/.    Cbarocters  are  to  be  fownd 
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among  rude  peoples  which  compare  well  with  those  of  Che 
best  among  cultivated  peoples.  With  little  knowledge  and 
but  rudimentary  arts,  there  in  some  cases  go  Tirtues  which 
might  shame  those  among  ourselves  whose  education  and 
polish  are  of  the  highest. 

Surviving  remnants  of  some  primitive  races  in  India,  have 
natures  in  which  truthfulness  seems  to  be  organia  Not  only 
to  the  surrounding  Hindoos,  higher  intellectually  and  rel^ 
tively  advanced  in  culture,  are  they  in  this  respect  far  anperior; 
but  they  arc  superior  to  Europeans.  Of  certain  of  these  Hill 
peoples  it  ia  remarked  that  their  assertions  may  always  be 
accepted  with  perfect  confidence ;  which  is  more  than  can  bo 
said  of  manufacturers  who  use  false  trade-marks,  or  of  diplo- 
matists who  intentionallj  delude.  As  having  this  trait  may 
be  named  the  Santals,  of  whom  Hunter  says,  "  they  were  Uie 
most  truthful  set  of  men  I  ever  met;"  and,  again,  the  Sowrafas, 
of  whom  Shortt  says,  "  a  pleasing  feature  in  their  diaracteor 
is  their  complete  truthfulness.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
tell  a  lie."     Nothwithstanding  their  sexual  relations  of  a 
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respect  for  the  rights  of  meum  and  tuum.*'  The  Mariaa 
(Gonds), "  in  common  with  many  other  wild  races,  bear  a 
singular  character  for  truthfulness  and  honesty."  Among  the 
Ehonds  **  the  denial  of  a  debt  is  a  breach  of  this  principle, 
which  18  held  to  be  highly  sinfuL  *  Let  a  man/  say  they, 
'  give  up  all  he  has  to  his  creditors/  "*  The  Santal  prefers  to 
have  **  no  dealings  with  his  guests ;  but  when  his  guests 
introduce  the  subject  he  deals  with  them  as  honestly  as  he 
would  with  his  own  people : "  "  he  names  the  true  price  at 
first**  The  Lepchas  "are  wonderfully  honest,  theft  being 
scarcely  known  among  them."  And  the  Bodo  and  Dhimdls 
are  "  honest  and  truthful  in  deed  and  word."  Colonel  Dixon 
dilates  on  the  **  fidelity,  truth,  and  honesty  "  of  the  Camatic 
aborigines,  who  show  ''an  extreme  and  almost  touching 
devotion  when  put  upon  their  honour."  And  Hunter  asserts 
of  the  Chakmlu,  that  "  crime  is  rare  among  these  primitive 
people.  ....  Theft  is  almost  unknown." 

So  it  is,  too,  with  the  general  virtues  of  these  and  sundry 
other  unci vilized  tribes.  The  Santal  "possesses  a  happy  dis- 
position," is  "  sociable  to  a  fault,"  and  while  the  "  sexes  are 
greatly  devoted  to  each  other's  society,"  the  women  are  "  ex- 
ceedingly chaste."  The  Bodo  and  the  DhimMs  are  **  full  of 
amiable  qualities."  The  Lepcha, "  cheerful,  kind,  and  patient," 
is  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  a  most  "attractive  com- 
panion ; "  and  Dr.  Campbell  gives  "  an  instance  of  the  effect 
of  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  on  this  savage."  In  like 
manner,  from  accounts  of  certain  Malayo-Polynesian  societies, 
and  certain  Papuan  societies,  may  be  given  instances  show- 
ing in  high  degrees  simdry  traits  which  we  ordinarily 
associate  only  with  a  human  nature  that  has  been  long  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  civilized  life  and  the  teachings  of  a 
iuperior  religion.  One  of  the  latest  testimonies  is  that  of 
Signor  D'Albertis,  who  describes  certain  New  Guinea  people 
he  visited  (near  Tule  Island)  as  strictly  honest,  "  very  kind," 
"good  and  peaceful "  and  who,  after  disputes  between  villages, 
as  friaiidlY  as  before^  hearing  no  animosity ;"  but  ot 
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whom  the  Itev.  W.  G.  Lawea,  commentii^  on  Signw 
D'Albertis'  commuDication  to  the  Colonial  loatitute,  says 
that  their  goodwill  to  the  whites  ia  being  destroyed  hj  the 
wlutes'  ill-treatment  of  them :  the  ueual  history. 

Contrariwise,  in  various  ports  of  the  world  men  of  seveial 
types  yield  proofs  that  societies  relatively  advanced  in 
oi^anization  and  culture,  may  yet  be  inhuman  in  their  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  usages.  Tlie  Fijians,  described  by  Dr. 
Pickering  as  among  the  most  intelligent  of  unlettered  peoples, 
are  among  the  most  ferocious.  "  Intense  and  vengeful 
malignity  strongly  marks  the  Fijian  character."  Lyin^ 
treachery,  theft,  and  murder,  are  with  them  not  criminal,  bat 
honourable ;  infanticide  is  immense  in  extent;  stranglinft 
the  sickly  habitual ;  and  they  sometimes  cut  up  while  alive 
the  human  victims  they  are  going  to  eat  Kevertheleaa  they 
have  a  "  complicated  and  caiefuUy-  conducted  political 
system ; "  well-organized  military  forces ;  elaborate  fortifica- 
tions ;  a  developed  agriculture  with  succession  of  crops  and 
irrigation ;  a  considerable  division  of  labour ;  a  separate  dis* 
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of  affection  exists  between  husband  and  wife,  or  between 
parents  and  children."  The  New  World,  too,  furnished 

when  it  was  discovered,  like  evidence.  Having  great  cities 
of  120,000  houses,  the  Mexicans  had  also  cannibal  gods, 
whose  idols  were  fed  on  warm,  reeking,  human  flesh,  thrust 
into  their  moutlus — wars  being  made  purposely  to  supply 
victims  for  them ;  and  with  skill  to  build  vast  and  stately 
temples,  there  went  the  immolation  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons  annually,  in  Mexico  and  adjacent  towns 
alone,  and  of  a  far  greater  number  throughout  the  country  at 
laige.  Similarly  in  the  populous  Central  American  States, 
sofficiently  civilized  to  have  a  developed  system  of  calcula- 
tion, a  regular  calendar,  books,  maps,  &c.,  there  were  exten- 
sive sacrifices  of  prisoners,  slaves,  cliildren,  whose  hearts 
were  torn  out  and  offered  palpitating  on  altars,  and  who,  in 
other  cases,  were  flayed  alive  and  their  skins  used  as  dancing- 
dresses  by  the  priests. 

Nor  need  we  seek  in  remote  regions  or  among  alien  races, 
for  proofs  that  there  does  not  exist  a  necessary  connexion 
between  the  social  types  classed  as  civilized  and  those 
higher  sentiments  which  we  commonly  associate  with  civili- 
sation. The  mutilations  of  prisoners  exhibited  on  Assyrian 
sculptures  are  not  surpassed  in  cruelty  by  any  we  find  among 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  wild  races ;  and  Barneses  II.,  who 
delighted  in  having  himself  sculptured  on  temple-walls 
throughout  Egypt  as  holding  a  dozen  captives  by  the  hair, 
and  striking  off  their  heads  at  a  blow,  slaughtered  during  his 
conquests  more  human  beings  than  a  thousand  chiefs  of 
savage  tribes  put  together.  The  tortures  inflicted  on  cap- 
tured enemies  by  Bed  Indians  are  not  greater  than  were 
those  inflicted  of  old  on  felons  by  crucifixion,  or  on  suspected 
tebels  by  sewing  them  up  in  the  hides  of  slaughtered  animals, 
or  on  heretics  by  smearing  them  over  with  combustibles  and 
setting  fire  to  them.  The  Damaras,  described  as  so  heartless 
that  they  laugh  on  seeing  one  of  their  number  killed  by  a 
irild  beasts  are  not  worse  than  were  the  Bomans,  who  gratified 
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themselves  b;  watching  wholesale  sUnghten  in  tlirar  araua 
If  the  numbers  destroyed  by  the  hordes  of  Attila  wen  not 
equalled  by  the  numbers  which  the  Bonum  armies  destroyed 
at  the  conquest  of  Selucia,  and  by  the  nnmbera  of  the  Jews 
maasacre4  under  Hadrian,  it  was  simply  because  the  occa- 
sions did  not  permit,  The  cruelties  of  N^ero,  Gallienufl,  and 
the  rest,  may  compare  with  those  of  Zingisaud  Timour;  and 
when  we  read  of  Caracalla,  that  after  he  had  murdered 
twenty  thousand  friends  of  his  murdered  brother,  his  soldiers 
forced  the  Senate  to  place  him  among  the  gods,  we  are  shown 
that  in  the  Roman  people  there  was  a  ferocity  not  less  than 
that  which  deifies  the  most  sanguinary  chiefs  among  the  worst 
of  savages.  Nor  did  Christianity  greatly  change  matters. 
Throughout  Medieval  Europe,  political  offences  ajid  reli^ous 
dissent  brought  on  men  carefully-devised  agonies  equalling  if 
not  exceeding  any  inOicted  by  the  most  brutal  of  barbarians. 
Startling  as  the  truth  seems,  it  is  yet  a  truth  to  be  recog* 
nized,  that  increase  of  humanity  does  not  go  on  pari  patat 
with  civilization ;  but  that,  contrariwise,  the  earlier  stages  of 
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and  then  if,  on  tbe  other  hand,  we  contemplate  our  own 
recent  acts  of  international  brigandage,  accompanied  by  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  who  have  committed  no  wrong  against 
US — accompanied,  too,  by  perfidious  breaches  of  faith  and  the 
killing  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood ;  we  must  admit  that  be- 
tween the  types  of  men  classed  as  uncivilized  and  civilized, 
the  differences  are  not  necessarily  of  the  kinds  commonly 
supposed.  Whatever  relation  exists  between  moral  nature 
and  social  type,  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  the  social  man  is 
in  all  respects  emotionally  superior  to  the  pre-social  man.* 

§  438.  "  How  is  this  conclusion  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
conception  of  progress  ? "  most  readers  will  ask.  "  How  is 
civilization  to  be  justified  if ,  as  is  thus  implied,  some  of  the 
highest  of  human  attributes  are  exhibited  in  greater  degrees 
by  Wild  people  who  live  scattered  in  pairs  in  the  woods,  than 
by  the  members  of  a  vast,  well-organized  nation,  having 

*  What  the  social  man,  eren  of  adranced  race,  is  capable  of,  has  been 
again  shown  while  the«e  lines  are  standing  in  ijpe.  To  justify  the  destruc* 
tion  of  two  African  towns  in  Batanga,  we  are  told  that  their  king,  wishing  to 
hare  a  trading  factory  established,  and  disappointed  with  the  promise  of  a 
rah-iactorj,  boarded  an  English  schooner,  carried  off  Mr.  G-ovier,  the  mate, 
and  refostng  to  release  him  when  asked,  **  threatened  to  cut  the  man's  head 
off"  :  a  strange  mode,  if  tme,  of  getting  a  trading  factory  established. 
Kr.  Qofier  afterwards  escaped ;  not  haying  been  ill-treated  during  his  deten- 
tion. Anchoring  the  JBoadicea  and  two  gunboats  off  Kribby*s  Town  ("King 
Jack's"  residence),  Commodore  Richards  demanded  of  the  king  that  he 
should  oome  on  board  and  explain :  promising  him  safety,  and  threatening 
ssrioiis  oonseqnenoea  in  case  of  refasal.  Not  trusting  the  promise,  the  king 
fuled  to  come.  Without  ascertaining  irom  the  natives  whether  they  had 
■oy  nMon  for  laying  hands  on  Mr.  Gorier,  sare  this  most  improbable  one 
•llf|ped  bj  our  people.  Commodore  Richards  proceeded,  after  some  hours' 
nodee,  to  dear  the  beaoh  with  shells,  to  bum  the  town  of  300  houses,  to  cut 
down  the  natiree'  crops,  and  to  destroy  their  canoes ;  and  then,  not  satisfied 
with  boming  "  King  Jack's "  town,  wont  further  south  and  burnt  "  King 
Long-Long'a"  town.  These  facts  are  published  in  the  Timet  of  September 
10, 1880.  In  sn  article  on  them,  this  organ  of  English  respectability  regreta 
that  "the  pfoniahment  must  seem,  to  the  childish  mind  of  the  sarage,  wholly 
diipn^rtionata  to  Uia  offence:'*  implying  that  to  the  adult  mind  of  tbe 
■bi]i»d  it  will  not  teem  disproportionate.  Further,  this  leading  journal  of 
ittliwg  rinfitr  who  hold  that,  in  the  Bheenoe  o/as tahiished  theological  dogiivaai 
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in&iTelloiisly-eliiborat«d  arts,  eztensiTe  and  profotmd  know' 
ledge,  and  multitadinoua  appliances  to  welfaie  ? "  Thfl 
answer  to  this  question  will  best  be  conTeyed  t^  an 
analc^. 

As  carried  on  throughout  the  animate  world  at  large,  tlia 
atruggle  for  existence  has  been  an  indispensable  means  to 
evolution.  Not  simply  do  we  see  that  in  the  competition 
among  individuals  of  the  aame  kind,  Burvival  of  the  fittest, 
has  from  tlie  beginning  furthered  production  of  a  higher  type; 
but  we  see  that  to  the  unceasing  waifaie  between  species  is 
mainly  due  both  growth  and  organization.  Without  anivei- 
sal  conflict  there  would  have  been  no  development  of  the 
active  powers.  The  organs  of  perception  and  of  locomotion 
have  been  little  by  little  evolved  during  the  interaction  of 
pursuers  and  puisued.  Improved  limbs  and  senses  havo 
furnished  better  supplies  to  the  viscera,  and  improved  visceral 
structures  have  ensured  a  better  supply  of  aerated  blood  to 
the  limbs  and  senses ;  while  a  higher  nervous  system  haa  at 
each  stage  been  called  into  play  for  co-ordinating  the  actiona 
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Mark  now,  however,  that  while  this  merciless  discipline  of 
Katoie,  "red  iu  tooth  and  claw/'  has  been  essential  to 
the  progress  of  sentient  life,  its  persistence  through  all 
time  with  all  creatures  must  not  be  inferred  The  high 
organization  evolved  by  and  for  this  universal  conflict,  is  not 
necessarily  for  ever  employed  to  Uke  ends.  The  resulting 
power  and  intelligence  admit  of  being  far  otherwise  employed 
Not  for  offence  and  defence  only  are  the  inherited  structures 
useful,  but  for  various  other  purposes;  and  these  various 
other  purposes  may  finally  become  the  exclusive  purposes. 
The  myriads  of  years  of  warfare  which  have  developed  the 
powers  of  all  lower  types  of  creatures,  have  bequeathed  to 
the  highest  type  of  creature  the  powers  now  used  by  him  for 
countless  objects  besides  those  of  Trilling  and  avoiding  being 
killed.  His  limbs,  teeth  and  nails  are  but  little  employed  in 
fight;  and  his  mind  is  not  ordinarily  occupied  in  devising 
ways  of  destroying  other  creatures,  or  guarding  himself  from 
injuiy  by  them. 

Similarly  with  social  organisms.  We  must  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  struggles  for  existence  between  societies  have 
been  instrumental  to  their  evolution.  Neither  the  consolida- 
tion and  re-consolidation  of  small  groups  into  large  ones ;  nor 
the  organization  of  such  compound  and  doubly  compound 
groaps ;  nor  the  concomitant  developments  of  those  aids  to 
a  higher  life  which  civilization  has  brought;  would  have 
been  possible  without  inter-tribal  and  inter-national  con- 
flicts. Social  cooperation  is  initiated  by  joint  defence  and 
offence ;  and  from  the  cooperation  thus  initiated,  all  kinds  of 
cooperations  have  arisen.  Inconceivable  as  have  been  the 
horrors  caused  by  this  universal  antagonism  which,  beginning 
with  the  chronic  hostilities  of  small  hordes  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  has  ended  in  the  occasional  vast  battles  of 
immense  nations,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  that  with* 
oitt  it  the  world  would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by 
men  of  feeble  tyi>es,  sheltering  in  caves  and  living  on  wild 
food. 
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Bat  now  ol^serve  that  the  intet^social  strug}^  for  exiaN 
ence  which  has  been  indispensable  in  evolving  societies,  will 
not  necessarily  play  in  the  future  a  part  like  that  which  it  has 
played  in  the  past  Bocognizing  our  indebtedness  to  war  fot 
forming  great  communities  and  developing  their  structures, 
we  may  yet  infer  that  the  acquired  powers,  available  forothei 
activities,  will  lose  their  original  activities.  While  conceding 
that  without  tlicse  perpetual  bloody  strifes,  civilized  societies 
could  not  have  arisen,  and  that  an  adapted  form  of  human 
nature,  fierce  as  well  as  intelligent,  was  a  needful  concomitant; 
we  may  at  the  same  time  hold  that  such  societies  having  bees 
produced,  the  brutality  of  nature  in  their  units  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  process,  ceasing  to  be  necessary  with  tiie 
cessation  of  the  process,  will  disappear.  While  the  benefits 
achieved  during  the  predatory  period  remain  a  permanent 
inheritance,  the  evils  entailed  by  it  will  decrease  and  slowly 
die  out. 

Thus,  then,  contemplating  social  structures  and  actions 
from  the  evolution  point  of   view,  we  may  preserve  that 
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factois.  Now  tlie  size  of  the  social  aggregate  is  all  at  once 
increased  or  decreased  by  annexation  or  by  loss  of  territory ; 
and  now  the  average  character  of  its  units  is  altered  by  the 
coming  in  of  another  race  as  conquerors  or  as  slaves ;  while, 
as  a  further  effect  of  this  event,  new  social  relations  are 
superposed  on  the  old.  In  many  cases  the  repeated  over- 
runnings  of  societies  by  one  another^  the  minghngs  of  peoples 
and  institutions,  the  breakings  up  and  re-aggregations,  so 
destroy  the  continuity  of  normal  processes  as  to  make  it 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  conclu- 
sions. 

Once  more,  modifications  in  the  average  mode  of  life 
pursued  by  a  society,  now  increasingly  warlike  and  now 
increasingly  industrial,  initiate  metamorphoses:  changed 
activities  generate  changes  of  structures.  Consequently  there 
have  to  be  distinguished  those  progressive  re-arrangements 
caused  by  the  further  development  of  one  social  type,  from 
those  caused  by  the  commencing  development  of  another 
Bocial  type.  The  lines  of  an  organization  adapted  to  a  mode 
of  activity  which  has  ceased,  or  has  been  long  suspended,  begin 
to  fade,  and  are  traversed  by  the  increasingly-definite  lines  of 
an  organization  adapted  to  the  mode  of  activity  which  has 
replaced  it;  and  error  may  result  from  mistaking  traits 
belonging  to  the  one  for  those  belonging  to  the  other. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  out  of  the  complex  and  confused 
evidence,  only  the  larger  truths  will  emerge  with  clearness. 
While  anticipating  that  certain  general  conclusions  are  to  be 
positively  established,  we  may  anticipate  that  more  special 
ones  can  be  alleged  only  as  probable. 

Happily,  however,  as  we  shall  eventually  see,  those  general 
eonclusions  admitting  of  positive  establishment,  are  the  con- 
clusions of  most  value  for  guidance. 


CHAPTER  n. 
POLITICAL  OBOAHIZATION  IN  aSNEBAL. 

S  440.  The  mere  gatliering  of  individuals  into  a  (i^np  does 
not  constitute  them  a  society.  A  society,  in  the  sociological 
sense,  is  formed  only  when,  besides  juxtaposition  there  is  co- 
operation. So  long  83  members  of  the  group  do  not  combine 
their  energies  to  achieve  some  common  end  or  ends,  there  is 
little  to  keep  them  together.  They  an  prevented  from  sepa- 
rating only  when  the  wants  of  each  are  better  satisfied  by 
uniting  bis  cfTorts  with  those  of  others,  than  they  voold  be 
if  he  aj:ted  alone. 

Coo^jeration,  then,  is  at  once  that  which  cannot  exist 
without  a  society,  and  that  for  which  a  society  exists.    It 
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geneially  co-exist,  and  are  more  or  less  interfused,  yet  they 
are  distinct  in  their  origins  and  natures.  There  is  a  spon- 
taneous cooperation  which  grows  up  without  thought  during 
the  pursuit  of  private  ends ;  and  there  is  a  cooperation  which, 
consciously  devised,  implies  distinct  recognition  of  public 
ends.  The  ways  in  which  the  two  are  respectively  established 
and  carried  on,  present  marked  contrasts. 

Whenever,  in  a  primitive  group,  there  begins  that  coopera- 
tion which  is  effected  by  exchange  of  services — whenever 
individuals  find  their  wants  better  satisfied  by  giving  certain 
products  which  they  can  make  best,  in  return  for  other  pro- 
ducts they  are  less  skilled  in  making,  or  not  so  well  circum- 
stanced for  making,  there  is  initiated  a  kind  of  organization 
which  then^  and  throughout  its  higher  stages,  results  from 
endeavours  to  meet  personal  needs.  Division  of  labour, 
to  the  last  as  at  first,  grows  by  experience  of  mutual  facilita- 
tions in  living.  Each  new  specialization  of  industry  arises 
from  the  effort  of  one  who  commences  it  to  get  profit ;  and 
establishes  itself  by  conducing  in  some  way  to  the  profit  of 
others.  So  that  there  is  a  kind  of  concerted  action,  with  an 
elaborate  social  organization  developed  by  it,  which  does  not 
originate  in  deliberate  concert.  Though  within  the  small  sub- 
divisions of  this  oiganization,  we  find  everywhere  repeated 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employed,  of  whom  the  one 
directs  the  actions  of  the  other;  yet  this  relation,  sponta- 
neously formed  in  aid  of  private  ends  and  continued  only  at 
will,  is  not  formed  with  conscious  reference  to  achievement  of 
public  ends:  these  are  not  thought  of.  And  though,  for 
regulating  trading  activities,  there  arise  agencies  serving  to 
adjust  the  supplies  of  commodities  to  the  demands ;  yet  such 
agencies  do  this  not  by  direct  stimulations  or  restraints,  but 
by  communicating  information  which  serves  to  stimulate  or 
restrain;  and,  further,  these  agencies  grow  up  not  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  thus  regulating,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  gain 
by  individuals.  So  unintentionally  has  there  arisen  the 
dabomte  division  of  labour  by  which  production  and  diatii* 
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bution  are  now  camed  on,  that  only  in  modem  days  bat 
there  come  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  has  all  along  been 
arising. 

On  the  other  band,  cooperation  for  a  pnipose  immediately 
concerning  the  whole  society,  is  a  consciooa  cooperation ;  and 
is  carried  on  by  an  organization  of  another  kind,  formed  in  a 
different  way.  When  the  primitive  group  has  to  defend 
itself  against  other  groups,  ita  members  act  together  under 
further  stimuli  tlian  those  constituted  by  purely  personal 
desires.  Even  at  the  outset,  before  any  control  by  a  chief 
exists,  there  is  the  control  exercised  by  the  group  oret  its 
members ;  each  of  whom  is  obliged,  by  public  opinion,  to  join 
in  the  general  defence.  Very  soon  the  warrior  of  recognized 
superiority  begins  to  exercise  over  each,  during  war,  an  in- 
fluence additional  to  that  exercised  by  the  group ;  and  wlien 
bis  authority  becomes  established,  it  greatly  furthers  com- 
bined action.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  this  kind  of 
^  social  cooperation  is  a  conscious  cooperation,  and  a  coopers 
tion  which  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  choice — is  often  at 
variance  with  prlvat^  wishes.     As  tho  orgapizatioa  initiated 
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endangeied  by  tbe  disorder  consequent  on  unchecked  pursuit 
cf  personal  ends.  So  that  this  kind  of  social  organization  is 
distinguished  from  the  other,  as  arising  through  conscious 
pursuit  of  public  ends;  in  furtherance  of  which  individual 
wills  are  constrained,  first  by  the  joint  wills  of  the  entire 
group,  and  afterwards  more  definitely  by  the  will  of  a  regu« 
lative  agency  which  the  group  evolves. 

Most  clearly  shall  we  perceive  the  contrast  between  these 
two  kinds  of  organization  on  observing  that,  while  they  are 
both  instrumental  to  social  welfare,  they  are  instrumental  in 
converse  ways.    That  organization  shown  us  by  the  division 
of  labour  for  industrial  purposes,  exhibits  combined  action; 
but  it  is  a  combined  action  which  directly  seeks  and  subserves 
tiie  welfares  of  individuals,  and  indirectly  subserves  the 
welfare  of  society  as  a  whole  by  preserving  individuals. 
Conversely,  that  organization  evolved  for  governmental  and 
defensive  purposes,  exhibits  combined  action ;  but  it  is  a  com- 
bined action  which  directly  seeks  and  subserves  the  welfare 
of  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  indirectly  subserves  the  wel- 
fares of  individuals  by  protecting  the  ^society.  .  Eflforts  for 
self-preservation  by  the  units  original^  the  one  form  of 
organization ;  while  efiforts  for  self-preservation  by  the  aggre- 
gate originate  the  other  form  of  organization.     In  the  tirst 
case  there  is  conscious  pursuit  of  private  ends  only ;  and  the 
correlative  organization  resultiug  from  this  pursuit  of  private 
ends»  growing  up  unconsciously,  is  without  coercive  power. 
In  the  second  case  there  is  conscious  pursuit  of  public  ends ; 
and  the  correlative    organization,    consciously  established, 
exercises  coercion. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  cooperation  and  the  structures 
effecting  them,  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  one.  Poli- 
tical organization  is  to  be  imderstood  as  that  part  of  social 
(nganization  which  consciously  carries  on  directive  and  re- 
fitnining  functions  for  public  ends.  It  is  tnie,  as  already 
hinted,  and  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  the  two  kinds  are 
mingled  in  various  ways — ^that  each  ramifies  through  the 
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other  more  or  less  according  to  their  respectiTe  degieei  of 
predommance.  But  they  are  essentiaUy  different  in  origiii 
and  natnie ;  and  for  the  present  we  mnat,  so  far  bb  may  b^ 
limit  our  attention  to  the  last. 

)  442.  That  the  cooperation  into  which  men  have  gnkdoally 
risen  eecures  to  them  benefits  which  conld  not  be  seemed 
while,  in  their  primitive  state,  they  acted  singly ;  and  tha^ 
as  an  indispensable  means  to  this  cooperation,  polituxl 
organization  has  been,  and  is,  advanti^eons ;  we  shall  see  on 
contrasting  the  states  of  men  who  are  not  politicBlly  organized, 
with  the  states  of  men  who  ore  politically  organixed  in  less 
or  greater  degrees. 

There  are,  indeed,  conditions  under  whidi  as  good  an  indi- 
vidual life  is  possible  without  political  organization  es  wiUi 
it.  Where,  as  in  the  habitat  of  the  Esquimaux,  there  an  hut 
few  persons  and  these  widely  soattered ;  where  there  is  no 
war,  probably  because  the  physical  impedimenta  to  it  srs 
great  and  the  motives  to  it  feeble;  and  where  cireomatancn 

mke  the  occupations  so  iiniform  that  there  is  little  scope  fur 
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savages  around  them  in  being  dissociated.  Among  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  the  Sherarat  are  unlike  the  rest  in  being  divided 
and  sub-divided  into  coimtless  bands  which  have  no  common 
chief;  and  they  are  described  as  being  the  most  miserable  of 
the  Bedouins.  More  decided  still  is  the  contrast  noted  by- 
Baker  between  certain  adjacent  African  peoples.  Passing 
suddenly,  he  says,  from  the  unclothed,  ungovemcd  tribes — 
from  the  "  wildest  savagedom  to  semi-civilisation  " — we  come, 
in  Unyoro,  to  a  country  ruled  by  "  an  imflinching  despot," 
inflicting  "  death  or  torture  "  for  "  the  most  trivial  offences  ;'* 
but  where  they  have  developed  administration,  sub-governors, 
taxes,  good  clothing,  arts,  agriculture,  architecture.  So,  too, 
concerning  New  Zealand  when  first  discovered,  Cook  re- 
marked that  there  seemed  to  be  greater  prosperity  and  popu- 
lousness  in  the  regions  subject  to  a  king. 

These  last  cases  introduce  us  to  a  further  truth.  Not  only 
does  that  first  step  in  political  organization  which  places 
individuals  under  the  control  of  a  tribal  chief,  bring  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  better  cooperation ;  but  such  advantages 
are  increased  when  minor  political  heads  become  subject  to 
a  major  political  head.  As  typifying  the  evils  which  are 
thereby  avoided,  I  may  name  the  fact  that  among  the  Beloo- 
chees,  whose  tribes,  unsubordinated  to  a  general  ruler,  are 
constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  it  is  the  habit  to  erect  a 
small  mud  tower  in  each  field,  where  the  possessor  and  his 
retainers  guard  his  produce :  a  state  of  things  allied  to,  but 
worse  than,  that  of  the  Highland  clans,  with  their  strongholds 
for  sheltering  women  and  cattle  from  the  inroads  of  their 
neighbours,  in  days  when  they  were  not  under  the  control  of 
%\  central  power.  The  benefits  derived  from  such  wider  con- 
trol, whether  of  a  simple  head  or  of  a  compound  head,  were 
felt  by  the  early  Greeks  when  an  Amphictyonic  council  es- 
tabhshed  the  laws  that  "  no  Hellenic  tribe  is  to  lay  the  habi- 
taticns  of  another  level  with  the  ground;  and  from  no 
Helluilc  city  is  the  water  to  be  cut  off  during  a  siege."  How 
that  ladvance  of  political  structure  which  imites  smaller  com- 
CO 
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munities  into  larger  ones  furthers  welfioe,  vaa  Bbo>wn  in  oa 
own  country  when,  by  the  Koman  conqnest,  the  incesrant 
fi.(jht«  betwRen  tribes  were  stopped ;  and  Bgain,  in  later  days, 
when  feudal  nobles,  becoming  subject  to  a  monarch,  were  de- 
ban'ed  from  private  wars.  Under  its  convetsa  aspect  the 
same  truth  was  illustrated  when,  amidst  the  anaxchy  which 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  Carolingian  empire,  dukes  and 
counts,  resuming  their  independence,  beoime  active  enemies 
to  one  another :  their  state  being  such  that  "  when  they  were 
not  at  war  they  lived  by  open  plunder."  And  the  history  of 
Europe  has  repeatedly,  in  many  places  and  times,  funiiahed 
kindred  illustrations. 

While  political  organization,  as  it  extends  itself  Uuougbont 
masses  of  increasing  size,  directly  forthera  welfare  by  re- 
moving that  impediment  to  cooperation  which  the  antago- 
nisms of  individuals  and  of  tribes  cause,  it  indirectly  ftirtheis 
it  in  another  way.  Nothing  beyond  a  rudimentary  division 
of  labour  can  arise  in  a  small  social  group.  Before  commo- 
dities can  be  multiplied  in  their  kinds,  there  must  be  multi- 
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of  their  produce  as  to  have  afterwards  to  return  part  for 
seed,  we  see  exemplified  the  truth  that  the  agency  which 
maintains  order  may  cause  miseries  greater  than  the  miseries 
caused  by  disorder.  The  state  of  Egypt  under  the 

Somans,  who,  on  the  native  set  of  officials  superposed  theii 
own  set,  and  who  made  drafts  on  the  countr/s  resources  not 
for  local  administration  only  but  also  for  imperial  administra^ 
tion,  furnishes  an  instance.  Beyond  the  regular  taxes  there 
were  demands  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  military,  wherever 
quartered.  Extra  calls  were  continually  made  on  the  people 
for  maintaining  public  works  and  subaltern  agents.  Men  in 
office  were  themselves  so  impoverished  by  exactions  that 
tliey  ''assumed  dishonourable  employments  or  became  the 
slaves  of  persons  in  power."  Gifts  made  to  the  government 
were  soon  converted  into  forced  contributions.  And  those  wlio 
purchased  immunities  from  extortions  found  them  disi^garded 
as  soon  as  the  sums  asked  had  been  received.  More 

terrible  still  were  the  curses  following  excessive  development 
of  political  organization  in  Gaul,  during  the  decline  of  the 
Boman  empire : — 

'^  So  numerous  were  the  receivers  in  comparison  with  the  payers^  and 
so  enormoua  the  weight  of  taxation,  that  the  labourer  broke  down, 
the  pUins  became  deserts,  and  woods  grew  whei*e  the  plough  had 
been.  .  .  •  •  It  were  impossible  to  number  the  officials  who  were  rained 
npon  every  province  and  town.  ....  The  crack  of  the  lash  and  the  cry 
of  the  tortured  filled  the  air.  The  faithful  slave  was  tortured  for  evi- 
dence against  his  master,  the  wife  to  depose  against  her  husband,  the 

ton  a,gauD8t  his  sire Not  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  the  first 

enumerators,  they  sent  a  succession  of  others,  who  each  swelled  the 
vafaiation — as  a  proof  of  service  done ;  and  so  the  imposts  went  on  in- 
enariDg:  Tet  the  number  of  cattle  fell  off,  and  the  people  died. 
KevertheleflB,  the  survivors  had  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  dead." 

And  how  literally  in  tins  case  the  benefits  were  exceeded  by 
the  mischiefs,  is  shown  by  the  contemporary  statement  that 
*  they  fear  the  enemy  less  than  the  tax-gatherer :  the  truth 
is,  that  they  fly  to  the  first  to  avoid  the  last  Hence  the  one 
ODammous  wish  of  the  Boman  populace,  that  it  was  their  lot  to 
live  with  tho  barbarian."  Is  the  jame  region  during 
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later  times  the  lesson  was  repeated.  While  internal  peace  and 
its  blessings  -were  achieved  in  mediieval  France  as  fast  as  feodal 
nobles  became  subordinate  to  the  king — while  the  centod 
power,  as  it  grew  stronger,  put  an  end  to  that  priniitive  prac- 
tice of  a  blood-revenge  wliich  wreaked  itaelf  on  any  relativfi 
of  an  offender,  and  made  the  "trace  of  God"  a  needful  miti- 
gation of  the  universal  savagery ;  yet  from  this  extension  of 
political  organization  there  presently  grew  up  evils  as  great 
or  greater — multiplication  of  taxes,  forced  loans,  gronndlesa 
confiscations,  arbitrary  fines,  progressive  debasements  of 
coinage,  and  a  universal  corraption  of  justice  consequent  n 
the  sale  of  ofiices :  the  results  being  that  many  people  died 
by  famine,  some  committed  suicide,  while  others,  deserting 
their  homes,  led  a  wandering  life.  And  then,  afterwaids, 
when  the  supreme  ruler,  becoming  absolute,  controlled  socisl 
action  in  all  its  details,  through  an  administrative  system  vast 
in  extent  and  ramifications,  with  the  general  result  tJiat  in 
less  than  two  centuries  the  indirect  taxation  alone  "  crossed 
the  enormous  interval  between  11  millions  and  311,"  theie 
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•gentSy  severally  coercing  grades  below,  are  themselves 
coerced  by  grades  above ;  and  even  the  highest  ruling  agent 
is  enslaved  by  the  system  created  for  the  preservation  of  his 
supremacy.  In  ancient  Egypt  the  daily  life  of  the  king  was 
minutely  regulated  alike  as  to  its  hours,  its  occupations,  its 
ceremonies ;  so  that,  nominally  all  powerful,  he  was  really  less 
free  than  a  subject.  It  has  been,  and  is,  the  same  with  otiier 
despotic  monarchs.  Till  lately  in  Japan,  where  the  form  of 
organization  had  become  fixed,  and  where,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest^  the  actions  of  life  were  prescribed  in  detail,  the 
exercise  of  authority  was  so  burdensome  that  voluntary  re- 
signation of  it  was  frequent:  we  read  that  "the  custom 
of  abdication  is  common  among  all  classes,  from  the  Emperor 
down  to  his  meanest  subject."  European  states  have  ex- 
emplified this  re-acting  tyranny.  "  In  the  Byzantine  palace," 
says  Gibbon, "  the  Emperor  was  the  first  slave  of  the  cere- 
monies he  imposed."  Concerning  the  tedious  court  life  of 
Louis  XrV.,  Madame  de  Maintenon  remarks — "  Save  those 
only  who  fill  the  highest  stations,  I  know  of  none  more  un- 
fortunate than  those  who  envy  them.  If  you  could  only 
form  an  idea  of  what  it  is ! " 

So  that  while  the  satisfaction  of  men's  wants  is  furthered 
both  by  the  maintenance  of  order  and  by  the  formation  of 
aggr^ates  large  enough  to  permit  extensive  division  of  labour, 
it  is  hindered  both  by  great  deductions  from  the  products  of 
their  actions,  and  by  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  actions — 
usually  in  excess  of  the  needs.  And  political  control  in- 
directly entails  evils  on  those  who  exercise  it  as  well  as  on 
those  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

§  444.  The  stones  composing  a  house  cannot  be  otherwise 
used  until  the  house  has  been  pulled  down.  If  the  stones 
tie  united  by  mortar,  there  must  be  extra  trouble  in  destroy- 
ing their  present  combination  before  they  can  be  re-combined« 
And  if  the  mortar  has  had  (Senturies  in  which  to  consolidate, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  masses  formed  is  a  matter  of  such 
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difficulty,  that  building  with  nev  materials  becomes  mora 
economical  than  rebuilding  with  the  old. 

I  name  these  facta  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  any  arrange- 
tncnt  stauda  in  the  way  of  re-arrangement;  and  that  this 
must  be  true  of  organization,  which  is  one  kind  of  arrange* 
ment.  When,  during  the  evolution  of  a  living  body,  its  com- 
ponent substance,  at  first  relatively  hom(^neous,  haa  been 
transformed  into  a  combination  of  heterogeneous  parta,  then 
results  an  obstacle,  always  great  and  often  inauperable,  to 
any  considerable  further  change :  the  more  elaborate  and  defi- 
nite the  structure  the  greater  being  the  resistance  it  opposes 
to  alteration.  And  this,  which  is  conspicuously  true  of  an 
individual  oi^^anism,  ia  true,  if  less  conspicuously,  of  a  social 
organism.  Though  a  society,  formed  of  discrete  nnits,  and 
not  having  had  its  type  fixed  by  inheritance  from  countless 
like  societies,  is  much  more  plastic,  yet  the  same  principle 
holds.  As  fast  as  its  parts  are  differentiated — as  fast  as  tbers 
aiise  classes,  bodies  of  functionaries,  established  adminlBtra* 
tions,  these,  becoming  coherent  within  themselves  and  witk 
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formed,  bat  the  sustentation  of  those  who  perform  the  func- 
tion, becomes  the  object  in  view :  the  result  being  that  when 
the  function  is  needless,  or  even  detrimental,  the  structure 
still  keeps  itself  intact  as  long  as  it  can.  In  early  days 
the  histoiy  of  the  Knights  Templars  furnished  an  illustration 
of  this  tendency.  Down  to  the  present  time  we  have  before 
us  the  familiar  instance  of  trade-guilds  in  London,  which 
having  ceased  to  i>erform  their  original  duties,  nevertheless 
jealously  defend  their  possessions  and  privileges.  The  con- 
vention of  Soyal  Burghs  in  Scotland,  which  once  regulated 
the  internal  municipal  laws,  still  meets  annually  though  it 
has  no  longer  any  work  to  do.  And  the  accounts  given  in 
The  Black  Book  of  the  sinecures  which  survived  up  to  recent 
times,  yield  multitudinous  illustrations. 

The  extent  to  which  an  organization  resists  re-organization, 
we  sliall  not  fully  appreciate  until  we  observe  that  its  resist- 
ance increases  in  a  compoimd  progression.  For  while  each  new 
part  is  an  additional  obstacle  to  change,  the  formation  of  it 
involves  a  deduction  from  the  forces  causing  change.  If, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  political  structures  of  a 
society  are  further  developed — if  existing  institutions  are 
extended  or  fresh  ones  set  up — if  for  directing  social  activities 
in  greater  detail,  extra  staffs  of  officials  are  appointed ;  the 
simultaneous  results  are — an  increase  in  the  aggregate  of 
those  who  form  the  r^ulating  part,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  aggregate  of  those  who  form  the  part  regulated. 
In  various  ways  all  who  compose  the  controlling  and  adminis- 
trative organization,  become  united  with  one  another  and 
separated  from  the  rest.  Whatever  be  their  particular 
duties,  they  are  similarly  related  to  the  governing  centres  of 
tixm  departments,  and,  through  them,  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ing centre ;  and  are  habituated  to  like  sentiments  and  ideas 
respecting  the  set  of  institutions  in  wliich  they  are  incorpo- 
rated. Seceiving  their  subsistence  through  the  national 
tevenoe,  they  tend  towards  kindred  views  and  feelings 
«wpiH^'«g  the  raising  of  such  revenua    Whatever  jealousiea 
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there  may  bo  between  tbeir  divisions,  are  OTer-ridden  by 
BjiBpathy  ivlien  any  one  division  has  its  existence  or  privi- 
leges eiiJaiigfied ;  since  the  interference  with  one  division 
may  spread  to  others.  Moreover,  they  all  stand  in  similar 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  whose  actions  are  in 
one  way  or  other  supcriutended  by  them ;  and  hence  are  led 
into  allied  beliefs  ix^spectiug  the  need  for  anch  saperin- 
tcndence  and  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  it  No  matter 
what  their  previous  political  opinions  may  have  been,  men 
cannot  become  public  agents  of  any  kind  without  being 
biassed  towanls  opinions  congruous  with  their  functions.  So 
that,  inevitably,  each  further  growth  of  the  instrumentalities 
which  control,  or  administer,  or  inspect,  or  in  any  way  direct 
social  forces,  increases  the  impcdioient  to  future  modifier 
tions,  both  positively  by  strengthening  that  which  has  to  be 
mollified,  and  negatively,  l)y  weakening  the  remainder;  nntJl 
at  length  the  rigidity  becomes  so  groat  that  change  is  impOB* 
Bible  and  the  type  becomes  fixed. 

Nor  does  each  further  development  of  political  oi^ionization 
increase  the  obstacles  to  change,  only  by  increasing  the 
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part,  and  taking  from  the  strength  of  the  part  rep^Iated, 
bat  also  by  producing  in  citizens  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  harmony  with  the  resulting  structure,  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  anything  substantially  different.  Both 
France  and  (Jermany  exemplify  this  truth.  M.  Comte,  while 
looking  forward  to  an  industrial  state,  was  so  swayed  by 
the  conceptions  and  likings  appropriate  to  the  French  form 
of  society,  that  his  scheme  of  organization  for  the  ideal 
future,  prescribes  arrangements  characteristic  of  the  militant 
type,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  industrial  type. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  profound  aversion  to  that  individualism 
which  is  a  product  of  industrial  life  and  gives  the  character 
to  industrial  institutions.  So,  too,  in  Grermany,  we  see  that 
the  socialist  party,  who  are  regarded  and  who  regard  them- 
selves as  wishing  to  re-organize  society  entirely,  are  so  in- 
capable of  really  thinking  away  from  the  social  type  under 
which  they  have  been  nurtured,  that  their  proposed  social 
system  is  in  essence  nothing  else  than  a  new  form  of  the 
system  they  would  destroy.  It  is  a  system  under  which  life 
and  labour  are  to  be  arranged  and  superintended  by  public 
instrumentalities,  omnipresent  like  those  which  already  exist 
and  no  less  coercive :  the  individual  having  his  life  even 
more  regulated  for  him  than  now. 

While,  then,  the  absence  of  settled  arrangements  negatives 
cooperation,  yet  cooperation  of  a  higher  kind  is  hindered  by 
tiie  arrangements  which  facilitate  cooperation  of  a  lower 
kind.  Though  without  established  connexions  among  parts, 
there  can  be  no  combined  actions ;  yet  the  more  extensive 
and  elaborate  such  connexions  grow,  the  more  difficult  does  it 
become  to  make  improved  combinations  of  actions.  There  is 
an  increase  of  the  forces  which  tend  to  fix,  and  a  decrease  of 
ttie  forces  which  tend  to  unfix ;  until  the  fully-structured 
social  oiganism,  like  the  fully-structured  individual  organism, 
becomes  no  longer  adaptable. 

§  446.    In  a  living  animal^  formed  as  it  is  of  aggregated 
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nnits  originally  like  in  kind,  the  progress  of  organization  ini' 
plies,  not  only  that  tbe  units  composing  each  differentiated 
part  severally  maintain  their  positions,  but  also  that  theii 
progeny  succeed  to  those  positions.  Bile-cells  which,  while 
performing  their  functions,  grow  and  give  origin  to  new  bile- 
cells,  are,  when  they  decay  and  disappear,  replaced  by  these: 
the  cgUb  descending  from  them  do  not  migrate  to  the  kid- 
neys, or  the  muscles,  or  the  nervous  centres,  to  join  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  And,  evidently,  unless  the 
specialized  units  each  organ  is  made  of,  produced  unite  simi- 
larly specialized,  which  I'emained  in  the  same  place,  there 
could  be  none  of  those  settled  relations  among  parts  which 
characterize  the  organism,  and  fit  it  for  its  particular  mode  of 
life. 

In  a  society  also,  establishment  of  structure  ia  favoured  by 
the  transmission  of  positions  and  functions  through  Buccessiva 
generations.  The  maintenance  of  those  class-diviaions  which 
arise  as  political  organization  advances,  implies  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  rank  and  a  {dace  in  each  class.    The  like  happens 
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dan  or  house,  official,  or  anj  person  having  the  power  given 
by  rank  or  property,  retains  his  place  nntil  at  death  it  is  filled 
by  a  descendant,  in  conformity  with  some  accepted  rule  of 
succession,  is  a  system  under  which,  by  implication,  the 
young,  and  even  the  middle-aged,  are  excluded  from  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  So,  too,  where  an  industrial  system  is  such 
that  the  son,  habitually  brought  up  to  his  father's  business, 
cannot  hold  a  roaster^s  position  till  his  father  dies,  it  follows 
that  the  regulative  power  of  the  elder  over  the  processes  of 
production  and  distribution,  is  scarcely  at  all  qualified  by  the 
power  of  the  younger.  Now  it  is  a  truth  daily  exemplified, 
that  increasing  rigidity  of  organization,  necessitated  by  the 
process  of  evolution,  produces  in  age  an  increasing  strength 
of  habit  and  aversion  to  change.  Hence  it  results  that  suc- 
cession to  place  and  function  by  inheritance,  having  as  its 
necessary  concomitant  a  monopoly  of  power  by  the  eldest, 
involves  a  prevailing  conservatism ;  and  thus  further  insures 
maintenance  of  things  as  they  are. 

Conversely,  social  change  is  facile  in  proportion  as  men's 
places  and  functions  are  determinable  by  personal  qualities. 
Members  of  one  rank  who  establish  themselves  in  another 
rank,  in  so  far  directly  break  the  division  between  the  ranks ; 
tnd  they  indirectly  weaken  it  by  preserving  their  family 
relations  with  the  first,  and  forming  new  ones  with  the 
second ;  while,  further,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  pervading 
the  two  ranks,  previously  more  or  less  different,  are  made 
to  qualify  one  another  and  to  work  changes  of  character. 
Similarly  if,  between  sub-divisions  of  the  producinjj  and  dis- 
tributiDg  classes,  there  are  no  barriers  to  migration,  then,  in 
proportion  as  migrations  are  numerous,  izifluences  physicai 
and  mental^  following  inter-fusion,  alter  the  natures  of  their 
miits ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  check  the  establishment  at 
differences  of  nature  caused  by  differences  of  occupation. 
Such  transpositions  of  individuak  between  class  and  class,  or 
group  and  group,  must,  on  the  average,  however,  depend  on 
the  fitnesses  of  the  individuals  for  their  new  places  and  duties. 
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IntruHions  vfll  ordinarily  succeed  only  where  die  intntdiif 
citizens  Imve  more  than  usual  aptitudes  for  the  buBmesses 
tlicy  uudertake.  Those  who  desert  their  original  fonctioiu, 
arc  at  ft  disadvant^e  in  the  competitioQ  with  those  whose 
functions  they  assume ;  and  they  can  overcome  this  disad- 
vantage only  by  force  of  some  saperiority :  must  do  the  new 
thmg  better  than  those  bora  to  it,  and  so  tend  to  improvs 
the  doing  of  it  by  their  exampla  This  leaving  of  mea  to 
have  their  careers  determined  by  their  efficiencies,  we  may 
thei-efore  cull  the  principle  of  change  in  social  organization. 

As  wo  saw  that  succession  by  inheritance  conduces  in  a 
secondary  way  to  stability,  by  keeping  authority  in  the  houda 
of  those  wlic/  by  age  are  made  most  averse  to  new  practices, 
no  Iicrc,  conversely,  we  may  see  that  succession  by  efficiency 
conduces  in  a  secondary  way  to  cliange.  Both  positively  and 
negatively  the  possession  of  power  by  the  young  facilitates 
innovation.  While  the  energies  are  overflowing,  little  fear  is 
felt  of  tlioso  obstacles  to  improvement  and  evils  it  may  briii^ 
wliich,  wJien  energies  are  failing,  look  formidable ;  and  at  the 
c-  lime  the  Rreater  imaginativcnesa  that  kobs  along  with 
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itractaie  accompanies  increase  of  mass/'  in  social  organisms 
as  in  individual  oiganisms.  When  small  societies  are  com- 
pounded into  a  larger  society,  the  controlling  agencies  needed 
in  the  seyeral  component  societies  must  be  subordinated  to  a 
central  controlling  ageney :  new  structures  are  required  Be- 
compounding  necessitates  a  kindred  further  complexity  in 
the  governmental  arrangements ;  and  at  each  of  such  stages 
of  increase,  aU  other  arrangements  must  become  more  com- 
plicated. As  Duruy  remarks — "By  becoming  a  world  in 
place  of  a  town,  Home  could  not  conserve  institutions  esta- 
blished for  a  single  city  and  a  small  territory.  .  .  .  How 
was  it  possible  for  sixty  millions  of  provincials  to  enter  the 
narrow  and  rigid  circle  of  municipal  institutions^?"  The  like 
holds  where,  instead  of  extension  of  territory,  there  is  only 
increase  of  population.  The  contrast  between  the  simple 
administrative  system  which  sufficed  in  old  English  times 
for  a  million  people,  and  the  complex  administrative  system 
at  present  needed  for  many  millions,  sufficiently  indicates 
tins  general  truth. 

But  now,  mark  a  corollary.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  further 
growth  implies  more  complex  structure,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
changeableness  of  structure  is  a  condition  to  further  growth ; 
and,  conversely,  unchangcableness  of  structure  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  arrested  growth.  like  the  correlative  law  just  noted, 
this  law  is  clearly  seen  in  individual  organisms.  Necessarily, 
transition  from  the  small  immature  form  to  the  large 
mature  form  in  a  living  creature,  implies  that  all  the  parts 
have  to  be  changed  in  their  sizes  and  connexions:  every 
detail  of  every  organ  has  to  be  modified ;  and  this  implies 
the  retention  of  plasticity.  Necessarily,  also,  when,  ou 
approaching  maturity,  the  organs  are  assuming  their  final 
arrangement,  their  increasing  definiteness  and  firmness  con- 
stitute an  increasing  impediment  to  growth :  the  un-building 
and  re-building  required  before  there  can  be  re-adjustment, 
become  more  and  more  difficult  So  is  it  with  a  society. 
Angmentation  of  its  mass  necessitates  change  of  the  ]^i^* 
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extstini;  stnictares.  either  by  inoorpontion  of  the  meraineiit 
with  them,  or  by  their  extension  through  it  Evflry  forthei 
elaboration  of  the  airangementa  entails  an  additional  obatade 
to  this ;  and  when  rigidity  is  reached,  such  modifications  of 
them  as  increase  of  mass  vonld  invcdve,  are  impossible,  and 
increase  is  prevented. 

Xor  is  this  all  Controlling  and  administrativB  instra- 
mentalities  antagonize  growth  by  absorbing  the  materials  for 
growth.  Already  when  pointing  out  the  evils  which  accom- 
pany the  benefits  gained  by  political  organization,  this  effect 
has  been  indirectly  implied.  Governmental  expenditure, 
there  represented  as  deducting  &om  the  lives  of  producen 
by  taldn<;  away  their  produce,  has  for  its  ulterior  result  de- 
ducting from  the  life  of  the  community :  depletion  of  the 
units  entails  depletion  of  the  8^i^at&  Where  the  abetrao- 
tion  of  private  means  for  public  purposes  is  excessive,  the 
impoverishment  leads  to  decrease  of  population ;  and  where 
it  is  less  excessive,  to  arrest  of  population.  Clearly  those 
members  of  a  society  who  form  the  r^ulative  parts,  together 
with  all  their  depeudenta,  have  to  be  supplied  with  the  means 
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possible.  It  pre-supposes  associated  men ;  and  men  remain 
associated  because  of  the  benefits  cooperation  yields  them. 

But  there  cannot  be  concerted  actions  without  agencies  by 
which  actions  are  adjusted  in  their  times,  amounts,  and  kinds; 
and  the  actions  cannot  be  of  various  kinds  without  the  co- 
operators  undertaking  different  duties.  That  ib  to  say,  the 
coopeiators  must  become  organized,  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily. 

The  organization  which  cooperation  implies,  is  of  two 
kinds,  distinct  in  origin  and  nature.  The  one,  arising  directly 
from  the  pursuit  of  individual  ends,  and  indirectly  conducing 
to  social  welfare,  develops  unconsciously  and  is  non-coercive. 
The  other,  arising  directly  from  the  pursuit  of  social  ends, 
and  indirectly  conducing  to  individual  welfare,  develops 
consciously  and  is  coerciva 

While,  by  making  cooperation  possible,  political  organiza- 
tion achieves  benefits,  deductions  from  these  benefits  are 
entailed  by  the  organization.  Maintenance  of  it  is  costly ; 
and  the  cost  may  become  a  greater  evil  than  the  evils  escaped. 
It  necessarily  imposes  restraints ;  and  these  restraints  may 
become  so  extreme  that  anarchy,  with  all  its  miseries,  is 
preferable. 

An  established  organization  is  an  obstacle  to  re-organiza- 
tion. Self-sustentation  is  the  primary  aim  of  each  part  as  of 
the  whole ;  and  hence  parts  once  formed  tend  to  continue, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  useful.  Moreover,  each  addition 
to  the  regulative  structures,  implying,  other  things  equal,  a 
simultaneous  deduction  from  the  rest  of  the  society  which 
is  iq[ukted,  it  residts  that  while  the  obstacles  to  change 
are  increased,  the  forces  causing  change  are  decreased. 

Maintenance  of  a  society's  organization  implies  that  the 
units  forming  its  component  structures  shall  severally  be  re* 
placed  as  they  die.  Stability  is  favoured  if  the  vacancies 
they  leave  are  filled Vithout  dispute  by  descendants ;  while 
change  is  favoured  if  the  vacancies  are  filled  by  those  who 
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are  experimaitally  proved  to  be  best  fitted  for  tliem.  Suo> 
cession  by  inheritance  is  thus  the  principle  of  social  rigidity ; 
while  BuccessioQ  by  efficiency  is  the  principle  of  social 
plasticity. 

Though,  to  make  cooperation  possible,  and  therefore  to 
facilitate  social  growth,  there  must  be  organization,  yet  the 
organization  formed  impedes  further  growth;  since  farther 
growth  implies  re-oiganization,  which  the  existing  organiza- 
tion resists ;  and  since  the  existing  organization  abaorba  part 
of  the  material  for  growth. 

So  that  while,  at  each  stage,  better  immediate  resnita  may 
be  achieved  by  completing  oi^anization,  they  must  be  at  tha 
«xpciiBe  of  better  ultimate  resulta. 


^""  -'  " 
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§  448.  The  analogy  between  individual  organisms  and 
locial  organisms,  which  holds  in  so  many  respects,  holds  in 
respect  to  the  actions  which  cause  growth.  We  sliall  find  it 
instructive  to  glance  at  political  integration  in  tlie  light  of 
this  analogy. 

Every  animal  sustains  itself  and  grows  by  incorporating 
either  the  materials  composing  other  animals  or  those  com- 
posing plants ;  and  from  microscopic  protozoa  upwards,  it  has 
been  through  success  in  the  struggle  thus  to  incorporate,  that 
animals  of  the  greatest  sizes  and  highest  structures  have  been 
evolved.  This  process  is  carried  on  by  creatures  of  the  lowest 
kinds  in  a  purely  physical  or  insentient  way.  Without 
nervous  system  or  fixed  distribution  of  parts,  the  rhizopod 
draws  in  fragments  of  nutritive  matter  by  actions  which  we 
are  obliged  to  regard  as  unconscious.  So  is  it,  too,  with 
eimple  aggregates  formed  by  the  massing  of  such  minute 
creatures.  The  sponge,  for  example,  in  that  framework  of 
fibres  familiar  to  us  in  its  dead  state,  holds  together,  wlien 
living,  a  multitude  of  separate  monads ;  and  the  activities 
which  go  on  in  the  sponge,  are  such  as  directly  further  the 
separate  lives  of  these  monads,  and  indirectly  further  the 
life  of  the  whole:  the  whole  having  neither  scntiency  nor 
power  of  movement.  At  a  higher  stage,  however,  the  process 
tf  tatlciTig  in  nutritive  materials  by  a  composite  orgam&m. 
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comes  to  be  carried  on  in  a  sentient  way,  and  in  a  vay 
differing  from  the  primitive  way  in  this,  that  it  directly 
furthers  the  life  of  tlte  whole,  and  indirectly  farthers  the 
lives  of  the  component  units.  Eventnally,  the  well-consoli- 
dated and  organized  aggregate,  which  originally  had  no  other 
life  than  was  constituted  by  the  separate  lives  of  these 
minute  creatures  mossed  together,  acquires  a  corporate  life 
predominating  over  their  lives;  and  also  acquires  desires  by 
which  its  activities  aid  guided  to  acts  of  inooipoiation.  To 
which  add  the  obvious  corollary  that  as,  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  its  size  increases,  it  incorporates  with  itself  larger 
and  larger  aggregates  as  prey. 

Analogous  stages  may  be  traced  in  the  growth  of  social 
organisms,  and  in  the  accompanying  forms  of  action.  At  first 
there  is  no  other  life  in  the  group  than  that  seen  in  the  Uvea 
of  its  members ;  and  only  as  organization  increases  does  the 
group  as  a  whole  come  to  have  that  joint  life  constituted 
by  mutnally-dependant  actions.  The  members  of  a  priini- 
tive  horde,  loosely  aggregated,  and  without  distinctions  of 
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more  closf^Iy  at  the  contrast  between  the  wars  of  small  groups 
and  those  of  large  nations.  As,  even  among  dogs,  the  fights 
that  arise  between  individuals  when  one  attempts  to  take 
another^s  food,  grow  into  fights  between  packs  if  one  tres- 
passes upon  the  feeding  haunts  of  another  (as  is  seen  in 
Constantinople) ;  so  among  primitive  men,  individual  con- 
flicts for  food  pass  into  conflicts  between  hordes,  when,  in 
pursuit  of  food,  one  encroaches  on  another's  territory.  After 
the  pastoral  state  is  reached,  such  motives  continue  with  a 
difierence.  "  Retaliation  for  past  robberies,"  is  the  habitual  plea 
for  war  among  the  Bechuanas :  "  their  real  object  being  always 
the  acquisition  of  cattle."  Similarly  among  European  peoples 
in  ancient  daya  Achilles  says  of  the  Trojans — "  They  are 
blameless  as  respects  me,  since  they  have  never  driven  away 
my  oxen,  nor  my  horses."  And  the  fact  that  in  Scotland 
during  early  times,  cattle-raids  were  habitual  causes  of  inter- 
tribal fights,  shows  us  how  persistent  have  been  these 
struggles  for  the  means  of  individual  sustentation.  Even 
where  the  life  is  agricultural,  the  like  happens  at  the  outset 
■A  field  or  a  farrow's  breadth  of  land  is  disputed  upon  the 
border  of  a  district,  and  gives  rise  to  rustic  strife  between  the 
parties  and  their  respective  hamlets,"  says  Macpherson  of  the 
Ehonds;  and  "should  the  tribes  to  which  the  disputants 
belong  be  disposed  to  hostility,  they  speedily  embrace  the 
quarrel*  So  that  o-ompetition  in  social  growth  is  still  re- 
stricted to  competition  for  the  means  to  that  personal  welfare 
indirectly  conducive  to  social  growth. 

In  yet  another  way  do  we  see  exemplified  this  general 
tmth.  The  furthering  of  growth  by  that  which  furthers  the 
multiplication  of  units,  is  shown  us  in  the  stealing  of 
women — a  second  cause  of  primitive  war.  Men  of  one  tribe 
who  abduct  the  women  of  another,  not  only  by  so  doing 
directly  increase  the  number  of  their  own  tribe,  but,  in  a 
greater  degree,  indirectly  conduce  to  its  increase  by  after- 
wards adding  to  the  number  of  children.  In  which  mode  of 
growing  at  one  aaother^s  expense,  common  among  exiating 
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tribes  of  savages,  and  once  common  among  tribes  flmn  which 
civilized  nations  have  descended,  we  still  see  the  same  trait: 
any  augmentation  of  the  group  which  takes  place,  is  an  indi* 
rect  result  of  individual  appropriations  and  teproductiona 

Contrariwise,  in  more  advanced  stages  the  stmggle  between 
societies  is,  not  to  appropriate  one  another's  means  of  sns- 
tentation  and  multiplication,  bnt  to  appropriate  one  another 
bodily.  "Which  society  shall  incorporate  other  societies  with 
itself,  becomes  the  qnestion.  Under  one  aspect,  the  history 
of  large  nations  is  a  history  of  successes  in  anch  stm^^les ; 
and  down  to  onr  own  day  nations  are  being  thus  enlai^ed. 
Fart  of  Italy  is  incoipomted  by  Fiance ;  part  of  France  is 
incorporated  by  Germany ;  part  of  Tnrkey  ii  incorporated  by 
Bnssia ;  and  between  Bussia  and  England  there  appears  to 
be  a  competition  which  shall  increase  most  by  absorbing 
uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples. 

Thus,  then,  with  social  organisms  as  with  individual 
organisms,  it  is  through  the  straggle  for  existence,  first,  by 
appropriating  one  another's  means  of  growth,  and  then  by 
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doubt,  tlie  cause  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  social  organi- 
zation." Wo  saw,  too,  that  great  uniformity  of  surface,  of 
mineral  products,  of  flora,  of  fauna,  are  impediments ;  and 
that  on  the  special  characters  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  as  con- 
taining species  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  human  welfare, 
in  part  depends  the  individual  prosperity  required  for  social 
growth.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  structure  of  the 

habitat^  as  facilitating  or  impeding  communication,  and  as 
lendeiing  escape  easy  or  hard,  has  much  to  do  with  the  size 
of  the  social  aggregate  formed.  To  the  illustrations  before 
given,  showing  that  mountain-haimting  peoples  and  peoples 
living  in  deserts  and  marshes  are  difficult  to  consolidate, 
while  peoples  penned  in  by  barriers  are  consolidated  with 
facility,  I  may  here  add  two  significant  ones  not  before 
noticed*  One  occurs  in  the  Polynesian  islands — Tahiti, 
Hawaii,  Tonga,  Samoa,  and  the  rest — ^where,  restrained 
within  limits  by  surrounding  seas,  the  inhabitants  have 
become  united  more  or  less  closely  into  aggregates  of  con- 
siderable sizes.  The  other  is  furnished  by  ancient  Peru, 
where,  before  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  semi-civilized  com- 
munities had  been  formed  in  valleys  separated  from  each 
other  **  on  the  coast,  by  hot,  and  almost  impassable  deserts, 
and  in  the  interior  by  lofty  mountains,  or  cold  and  trackless 
punas,"  And  to  the  implied  inability  of  these  peoples  to 
escape  governmental  coercion,  thus  indicated  by  Squier  as  a 
&etor  in  their  civilization,  is  ascribed,  by  the  ancient  Spanish 
writer  Cieza,  the  difference  between  them  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians  of  Popoyan,  who  could  retreat,  "whenever 
attacked,  to  other  fertile  regions."  How,  conversely, 

the  massing  of  men  together  is  furthered  by  ease  of  internal 
communication  within  the  area  occupied,  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fiast  The  imx>ortance  of  it  is  implied  by  the  remark  of 
Oxaut  concerning  Equatorial  Africa,  that  "no  jurisdiction 
extends  over  a  district  which  cannot  be  crossed  in  three  or 
four  days."  And  such  facts,  implying  that  political  integra- 
tion maj  ioorease  as  the  means  of  going  from  place  to  plofi^ 
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become  better,  remind  U9  how,  from  Itoman  timet  down* 
wards,  the  formation  of  roads  has  made  lai^r  eocial  aggre* 
gates  possible. 

Evidciioe  thcit  a  certain  type  of  physique  ia  reqaiaitfl,  vaa 
given  ill  §  16;  where  we  saw  that  the  racea  which  have 
evolved  lat^e  societies,  had  previously  lived  under  conditions 
fostering  vigour  of  constitution.  I  will  here  add  on]y  that 
the  constitutional  energy  needed  for  continuooa  labour,  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  civilized  life  and  the  masBing  of 
men  presupposed  by  it,  is  an  enei^  not  to  be  quickly 
acquired ;  but  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  inherited  modifica- 
tions alowly  accumulated.  Good  evidence  that  in  lower 
types  of  men  there  ia  a  physical  incapacitry  for  work,  ia 
fiupplied  by  tlie  results  of  the  Jesuit  government  over  the 
Paraguay  Indians.  These  Indians  were  reduced  to  indus- 
trious habits,  and  to  an  orderly  life  which  was  thought  by 
many  writers  admirable ;  but  there  eventually  resulted  a 
fatal  evil:  they  became  infertile.  Not  improbably,  the 
infertility  commonly  observed  in  savage  racea  that  have  been 
led   into   civilized   Hctivities..  is  consen\ient   on  taxing   the 
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impossibility  or  possibility  of  political  integration  largely 
depends.  There  must  be  added,  as  also  influential,  the 

pieftence  or  the  absence  of  the  nomadic  instinct.  Varieties 
of  men  whose  wandering  habits  have  been  unchecked  during 
countless  generations  of  hunting  life  and  pastoral  life,  show 
OS  that  even  when  forced  into  agricultural  life,  their  tendency 
to  move  about  greatly  hinders  aggregation.  It  is  thus  among 
the  hill-tribes  of  India.  '*  The  Kookies  are  naturally  a  mi- 
gratory race,  never  occupying  the  same  place  for  more  than 
two  or,  at  the  utmost,  three  years ;"  and  the  like  holds  of  the 
Mishmees,  who  "  never  name  their  villages :"  the  existence  of 
them  being  too  transitory.  In  some  races  this  migratory 
instinct  survives  and  shows  its  effects,  even  after  the  forma* 
tion  of  populous  towns.  Writing  of  the  Bachassins  in  1812, 
Burchell  says  that  Litakun,  containing  15,000  inhabitants, 
had  been  twice  removed  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Clearly,  peoples  thus  characterized  are  less  easily  united  into 
lai^e  societies  than  peoples  who  love  their  early  homes. 

Concerning  the  intellectual  traits  which  aid  or  impede  the 
cohesion  of  men  into  masses,  I  may  supplement  what  was 
said  when  delineating  *'The  Primitive  Man — Intellectual," 
by  two  corollaries  of  much  significance.  Social  life  being  co- 
operative life,  presupposes  not  only  an  emotional  nature 
fitted  for  cooperation,  but  also  such  intelligence  as  perceives 
the  benefits  of  cooperation,  and  can  so  regulate  actions  as  to 
efiTect  it.  The  unreflectiveness,  the  deficient  consciousness  of 
causation,  and  the  lack  of  constructive  imagination,  shown  by 
the  uncivilized,  hinder  combined  action  to  a  degree  difficult  to 
believe  until  proof  is  seen.  Even  the  semi-civilized  exhibit 
in  quite  simple  matters  an  absence  of  concert  which  is 
astonishing.*     Impljring,  as  this  does,  that  cooperation  can 

*  The  behmTioor  of  Arab  boatmen  on  the  Nile  displajs,  in  a  striking  way, 
tlua  inabilii/  to  act  together.  When  jointly  hauling  at  a  rope,  and  begin* 
sing  to  elwnt,  the  inference  one  draws  ie  that  they  puU  in  time  with  their 
WQfda.  On  pbeerring,  howeTer,  it  turni  out  that  their  efforta  are  not  com- 
biBid  at  girmi  intarali,  but  taee  put  forth  without  any  unity  of  rhytUicu 
iiailnljf  whm  wiog  tlM^  polat  to  poib  Ah#  r?ih»hw'»h  oif  a  taad^bii^  Ooa 
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at  first  be  efTective  only  where  there  is  obedience  to  peretniH 
tuiy  coiiimand,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  not  only  an 
emotional  nature  which  produces  Bubonli nation,  bat  alao  an 
iutellectual  nature  wliich  produces  faith  in  a  commander.  That 
credulity  which  leads  to  a^ive  of  the  capable  man  as  a  pos- 
sessor of  supernatural  power,  and  which  afterwards,  caasing 
dread  of  his  ghost,  prompts  fulfilment  of  big  remembered 
injuactions — that  credulity  which  initiates  the  religions  conr 
trol  of  a  deified  chief,  le-inforcing  the  political  control  of  his 
divine  descendant,  is  a  credulity  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  during  early  stages  of  integration.  Scepticism  is  fiital 
while  the  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  ia  such  as  to 
necessitate  compulsory  cooperation. 

Political  integration,  then,  hindered  in  many  r^rions  by 
environing  conditions,  has  in  many  races  of  mankind  beeo 
prevented  from  advancing  far  by  unfitnesses  of  nature— 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectuaL 

§  450.  Besides  fitness  of  nature  in  the  united  individuals, 
social  union  requires  a  considerable  homogeneity  of  uatoie 
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imong  themselves  for  huntiiig  grounds/'  And  this  rise  of 
the  society  out  of  the  family,  seen  in  these  least  oiganized 
groups,  re-appears  in  the  considerably  organized  groups  of 
more  advanced  savages.  Instance  the  New  Zealanders,  of 
vhom  we  read  that  "  eighteen  historical  nations  occupy  the 
country,  each  being  sub-divided  into  many  tribes,  originally 
families,  as  the  prefix  Ngati,  signifying  offspring  (equivalent 
to  O  or  Mac)  obviously  indicates."  This  connexion  between 
blood  relationship  and  social  union  is  well  shown  by 
Humboldt's  remarks  concerning  South  American  Indians. 
*  Savages,"  he  says,  *'  know  only  their  own  family,  and  a  tribe 
appears  to  them  but  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  rela- 
tiona"  When  Indians  who  inhabit  the  missions  see  those  of 
the  forest^  who  are  unknown  to  them,  they  say — "  They  are 
no  doubt  my  relations ;  I  understand  them  when  they  speak 
to  me."  But  these  same  savages  detest  all  who  are  not  of 
their  tribe.  "  They  know  the  duties  of  family  ties  and  of 
relationship,  but  not  those  of  himianity." 

When  treating  of  the  domestic  relations,  reasons  were 
given  for  concluding  that  social  stability  increases  as  kinships 
become  more  definite  and  extended;  since  development  of 
kinships,  while  insuring  the  likeness  of  nature  which  furthers 
cooperation,  involves  the  strengthening  and  multiplication 
of  those  family  bonds  which  check  disruption.  Where  pro- 
miscuity is  prevalent,  or  where  marriages  are  temporary,  the 
known  relationships  are  relatively  few  and  not  close;  and 
there  is  little  more  social  cohesion  than  results  from  habit 
and  vague  sense  of  kinship.  Polyandry,  especially  of  the 
higher  kind,  produces  relationships  of  some  definiteness, 
which  admit  of  being  traced  further :  so  serving  better  to  tie 
the  social  group  together.  And  a  greater  advance  in  the 
neamess  and  the  number  of  family  connexions  results  from 
polygyny.  But,  as  was  shown,  it  is  from  monogamy  that 
there  arise  Setmily  connexions  which  are  at  once  the  most 
definite  and  the  most  wide-spreading  in  their  ramifications ; 

and  oat  of  mouogamic  families  are  developed  the  largest  and 
51 
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most  coherent  societies.    In  two  allied,  yet  distingmsliablfl^ 
ways,  does  monogamy  favour  social  aolidarity. 

Unlike  the  children  of  tlie  polyandric  family,  who  an 
something  less  than  half  hrothers  and  sisters  (see  §  300,  not«), 
and  unlike  the  children  of  the  polygynic  family,  most  d 
whom  are  only  half  brothers  and  slaters,  Uie  children  of  die 
monogamic  fitmily  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  all  c^ 
the  same  hlood  on  both  sides.  Being  thus  themselves  more 
closely  related,  it  follows  that  their  clusters  of  children  am 
more  closely  related ;  and  where,  as  happens  in  early  stages^ 
these  dusters  of  children  when  grown  up  continue  to  form  a 
community,  and  labour  together,  they  are  united  alike  by 
their  kinships  and  by  their  industrial  interests.  Though 
with  the  gro^vth  of  a  family  group  into  a  gens  which  spreads, 
the  industrial  interests  divide,  yet  these  kinships  prevent  the 
divisions  from  becoming  as  marked  as  they  would  otherwise 
become.  And,  similarly,  when  the  gens,  in  course  of  time, 
develops  iuto  the  tribe.  Nor  is  this  alL     If  local  cir- 

cumstances bring  together  several  such  tribes,  which  are  still 
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Tillage^oominanity.  Though,    in    presence    of   the 

eridence  famished  by  races  having  irregular  sexual  relations, 
we  cannot  allege  that  sameness  of  blood  is  the  primary 
xeason  for  political  cooperation — ^though  in  numerous  tribes 
which  have  not  risen  into  the  pastoral  state,  there  is  com- 
bination for  offence  and  defence  among  those  whose  different 
totems  are  recognized  marks  of  different  bloods ;  yet  where 
there  has  been  established  descent  through  males,  and 
especially  where  monogamy  prevails,  sameness  of  blood 
becomes  largely,  if  not  mainly,  influential  in  determining 
political  cooperation.  And  this  truth,  under  one  of  its 
aspects,  is  the  truth  above  enunciated,  that  combined  action, 
requiring  a  tolerable  homogeneity  of  nature  among  those  who 
cany  it  on,  is,  in  early  stages,  most  successful  among  those 
who,  being  descendants  of  the  same  ancestors,  have  the 
greatest  likeness. 

An  all-important  though  less  direct  effect  of  blood-relation- 
ship, and  especially  that  more  definite  blood-relationship 
which  arises  from  monogamic  marriage,  has  to  be  added.  I 
mean  community  of  religion — a  likeness  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments embodied  in  the  worship  of  a  common  deity.  Begin- 
ning, as  this  does,  with  propitiation  of  the  deceased 
founder  of  the  family ;  and  shared  in,  as  it  is,  by  the  multi- 
plying groups  of  descendants,  as  the  family  spreads ;  it 
becomes  a  further  means  of  holding  together  the  compound 
duster  gradually  formed,  and  checking  the  antagonisms  that 
arise  between  the  component  clusters :  so  favouring  integra- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  bond  supplied  by  a  common  cult 
everywhere  meets  us  in  ancient  history.  Each  of  the  cities 
in  primitive  Egypt  was  a  centre  for  the  worship  of  a  special 
di>'inity ;  and  no  one  who,  unbiassed  by  foregone  conclusions, 
observes  the  extraordinary  development  of  ancestor-worship, 
under  all  its  forms,  in  Egypt,  can  doubt  the  origin  of  tliis 
divinity.     Of  the  Greeks  we  read  that — 

"Each  family  had  its  own  sacred  rites  and  funereal  commemoration 
d  aneettorsy  celebrated  by  the  master  of  the  house,  to  which  none  \)wt 

iben  of  the  family  were  edmmibJe :  the  extinction  of  a  famViyf 
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carrying  with  it  the  Bugpensioii  of  tliege  religiom  rite^  WMbeldl^ths 
Greeks  to  be  a  misforttme,  not  merely  from  the  Ion  of  the  dtizeiM 
composing  it,  but  also  becaufte  the  family  gods  aiul  the  manw  of 
dccenned  citizens  were  thus  deprived  of  their  honoun  Mid  might  visit 
the  coantry  with  displeasDre.  The  larger  UBOciationa,  called  Qcnt, 
Phratry,  Tribe,  were  formed  by  an  extenaion  of  the  sune  pviiunple — 
of  the  family  considered  as  a  religioua  brotherhood,  worahipping  wobh 
common  god  or  heru  with  an  appropriate  surname,  and  recognizing  him 
as  their  joint  ancestor." 

A  like  bond  was  generated  in  a  like  manner  in  the  Soman 
commimity.  Eacli  curia,  which  was  the  homologue  of  the 
phratry,  had  a  head,  "  whose  chief  function  was  to  preaide 
over  the  sacrifices."  And,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same  thing 
held  with  the  entire  society.  The  primitive  Boman  king  was 
a  priest  of  the  deities  common  to  all :  "he  held  inteiconise 
with  the  gods  of  the  community,  whom  he  consulted  and 
whom  he  appeased."  The  beginnings  of  this  religious  bond, 
here  exhibited  in  a  developed  form,  are  still  traceable  in 
India.  Sir  Henry  Maine  says,  "  the  joint  family  of  the 
Hindoos  is  that  assemblage  of  persons  who  would  have 
joined  in   the   sacrifices   at  the   funeral   of  some   common 
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fertile  sooroes  of  confusion  and  antagonism  must  be  the 
partial  or  complete  differences  of  language  which  habitually 
accompany  differences  of  race.  Similarly,  those  who  are 
widely  unlike  in  their  emotional  natures  or  in  their  intellec- 
tual natures,  perplex  one  another  by  unexpected  conduct — a 
fact  on  which  travellers  habitually  remark.  Hence  a  further 
obstacle  to  combined  action*  Diversities  of  custom,  too, 
become  causes  of  dissension.  Where  a  food  eaten  by  one 
people  is  r^arded  by  another  with  disgust,  where  an  animal 
held  sacred  by  the  one  is  by  the  other  treated  with  contempt, 
where  a  salute  which  the  one  expects  is  never  made  by  the 
other,  there  must  be  continually  generated  alienations  which 
hinder  joint  efforts.  Other  things  equal,  facility  of  coopera- 
tion will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fellow  feeling ; 
and  fellow  feeling  is  prevented  by  whatever  prevents  men 
firom  behaving  in  the  same  ways  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  working  together  of  the  original  and  derived  factors 
above  enumemted,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  following  passage 
from  Grote : — 

^Ihe  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage,  were  all 
dcBoeDdants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.  In  treating  of  the  his- 
torical GreekBy  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum ;  it  represents  the 
KQtimeDt  under  the  influence  oi  which  they  moved  and  acted.  It  is 
placed  hy  Herodotus  in  the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  four  ties 
whidi  bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggregate  :  1.  Fellowship  of  blood  ; 
S.  Fdlowahip  of  language ;  3.  Fixed  domiciles  of  gods,  and  sacriiices 
fw"»p^*"  to  all ;  4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions.'' 

Influential  as  we  thus  find  to  be  the  likeness  of  nature 
which  is  insured  by  common  descent,  the  implication  is  that, 
in  the  absence  of  considerable  likeness,  the  political  aggre- 
gates formed  are  unstable,  and  can  be  maintained  only  by  a 
coercion  which,  some  time  or  other,  is  sure  to  fail.  Though 
other  causes  have  conspired,  yet  this  has  doubtless  been  a 
main  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  great  empires  in  past  ages. 
At  the  present  time  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is 
largely,  if  not  chiefly,  ascribable  to  it  Our  own  Indian 
Empiie  too,  held  together  hy  force  in  a  state  of  atti&cial 
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equilibrium,  threatens  some  day  to  illustrate  by  its  fell  tbe 
iccohesion  arising  from  lack  of  congroity  in  components. 

§  451.  One  of  the  laws  of  evolution  at  la^,  is  that  inte- 
gration results  whea  like  units  are  suhject  to  the  same  force 
or  to  like  forces  (First  Principles,  §  169)  ;  and  from  the  fitst 
stages  of  political  integration  up  to  the  last,  we  find  this  law 
illustrated.  Joint  exposure  to  uDifonn  external  actions,  and 
joint  reactions  against  them,  have  from  the  beginning  been 
the  leading  causes  of  union  among  members  of  societies. 

Already  in  §  250  there  has  been  indirectly  implied  the 
truth  that  coherence  is  first  given  to  small  hordes  of  primitive 
men  during  combined  opposition  to  enemies.  Sulject  to  the 
same  danger,  and  joining  to  meet  this  danger,  the  membeis  of 
the  hoide  become,  in  tlie  couiee  of  their  cooperation  against 
it,  more  bound  together.  In  the  first  stages  this  relation  of 
cause  aud  efTect  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  such  union  as 
arises  during  a  war,  disappears  when  the  war  is  over:  there 
is  loss  of  all  such  slight  political  combination  aa  was  b^in* 
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nniubers  of  eight  or  ten,  unite  by  common  consent,  and  form 
a  district  or  state  for  mutual  protection ;"  and  during  hosti* 
lities  these  districts  themselves  sometimes  unite  in  twos  and 
threes.  The  like  has  happened  with  historic  peoples. 

It  was  during  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  in  David's  time,  that 
they  passed  from  the  state  of  separate  tiibes  into  the  state  of 
a  consolidated  ruling  nation.  The  scattered  Greek  communi- 
ties, previously  aggregated  into  minor  confederacies  by  minor 
wars,  were  prompted  to  the  Pan-Hellenic  congress  and  to  the 
subsequent  cooperation,  when  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  was 
impending ;  and  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  confederacies 
afterwards  formed,  that  of  Athens  acquired  the  hegemony, 
and  finally  the  empire,  during  continued  operations  against 
the  Persians.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  Teutonic  races. 

The  Grerman  tribes,  originally  without  federal  bonds,  formed 
occasional  alliances  for  opposing  enemies.  Between  the 
first  and  fifth  centuries  these  tribes  massed  themselves  into 
great  groups  for  resistance  against,  or  attack  upon.  Home. 
During  the  subsequent  century  the  prolonged  military  con- 
fdderations  of  peoples  "  of  the  same  blood  "  had  grown  into 
States,  which  afterwards  became  aggregated  into  still  larger 
States.  And,  to  take  a  comparatively  modem  instance,  the 
wars  between  France  and  England  aided  each  in  passing 
from  that  condition  in  which  its  feudal  divisions  were  in 
considerable  degrees  independent,  to  the  condition  of  a  con- 
solidated nation.  As  further  showing  how  integration 
of  smaller  societies  into  larger  ones  is  thus  initiated,  it  may 
be  added  that  at  first  the  unions  exist  only  for  military  pur- 
poses. Each  component  society  retains  for  a  long  time  its 
independent  internal  administration ;  and  it  is  only  when 
joint  action  in  war  has  become  habitual,  that  the  cohesion  is 
made  permanent  by  a  common  political  organization. 

This  compounding  of  smaller  communities  into  larger  by 
militaiy  cooperation,  is  insured  by  the  disappearance  of  such 
smaller  communities  as  do  not  cooperate.  Earth  remarks 
thai  ^  the  Fulbe  [Fulahs]  are  continaally  advancing,  as  tYie^ 
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have  not  to  do  with  one  atrong  euemy,  bat  with  a  nomber  <rf 
small  tribes  without  any  bond  of  tmion."  Of  the  Damaraa, 
Galton  says — "  If  one  werfC  is  plundered,  the  adjacent  ones 
rarely  rise  to  deFeud  it,  and  thus  the  Namaquos  have  de- 
stroyed or  enslaved  piecemeal  about  one-half  of  tiie  whole 
Damara  population."  Similarly  with  the  Ynca  conquests  in 
Peru :  "  there  was  no  general  opposition  to  their  advance, 
for  each  province  merely  defended  its  land  without  aid  from 
any  other."  This  process,  so  obvious  and  familiaT,  I  name 
because  it  has  a  meaning  which  needs  emphasizing,  for  we 
here  see  that  in  the  stn^le  for  existence  among  societies 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  survival  of  those  in  which 
the  power  of  military  cooperation  is  the  greatest;  and  mili- 
tary cooperation  is  that  primary  kind  of  cooperation  which 
prepares  the  way  for  other  kinds.  So  that  this  formation  of 
larger  societies  by  the  union  of  smaller  ones  in  war,  and  this 
destruction  or  absorption  of  the  smaller  un-united  societies  by 
the  nnited  larger  ones,  is  an  inevitable  process  through  whidi 
the  varieties  of  men  most  adapted  for  social  life,  supplant  the 
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and  reinforce  them  by  some  which  historic  peoples  have 
supplied.  There  is  the  £Eict  that  in  primitive  Egypt,  the 
numerous  small  societies  (which  eventually  became  the 
*  nomes  "^  first  uiiited  into  the  two  aggregates,  Upper  Eg3rpt 
and  Lower  Egypt,  which  were  afterwards  joined  into  one ; 
and  the  fact  that  in  ancient  Greece,  villages  became  united  to 
form  towns  before  the  towns  became  united  into  states,  while 
this  change  preceded  the  change  which  united  the  states  with 
one  another ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  old  English  period, 
small  principalities  were  massed  into  the  divisions  constitut- 
ing the  Heptarchy,  before  these  passed  into  something  like  a 
whole.  It  is  a  principle  in  physics  that,  since  the 

force  with  which  a  body  resists  strains  increases  as  the  squares 
of  its  dimensions,  whUe  the  strains  which  its  own  weiglit 
subject  it  to  increase  as  the  cubes  of  its  dimensions,  its  power 
of  maintaining  its  integrity  becomes  relatively  less  as  its 
mass  becomes  greater.  Something  analogous  may  be  said  of 
societies.  Small  aggregates  only  can  hold  together  while 
cohesion  is  feeble ;  and  successively  larger  aggregates  become 
possible  only  as  the  greater  strains  implied  are  met  by  that 
greater  cohesion  which  results  from  an  adapted  human  nature 
and  a  resulting  development  of  social  organization. 

§  452.  Ab  social  integration  advances,  the  increasing  aggre- 
gates exercise  increasing  restraints  over  their  units — a  truth 
which  is  the  obverse  of  the  one  just  set  forth,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  its  integrity  by  a  larger  aggregate  implies  greater 
oohesioiL  The  forces  by  which  aggregates  keep  their  units 
together  are  at  first  feeble ;  and  becoming  strenuous  at  a 
certain  stage  of  social  evolution  afterwards  relax — or  rather, 
change  their  forms. 

Originally  the  individual  savage  gravitates  to  one  group  or 
otber^  prompted  by  sundry  motives,  but  mainly  by  the  desire 
Eor  protection.  Concerning  the  Patagonians,  we  read  that  no 
one  can  live  apart:  ^if  any  of  them  attempted  to  do  it,  thf&y 
would  undoabtedly  be  killed,  or  earned  away  as  slaves,  cus 
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Boon  as  they  were  discovered."  In  North  America,  amons 
the  Cliinooks,  "  on  the  coast  a  caatom  prevaila  which  autho- 
rizes the  seizure  and  enslavement,  unless  raosomed  by  hia 
frieods,  of  every  Indian  met  with  at  a  distance  &om  his 
tribe,  although  they  may  not  bo  at  war  with  each  other,"  At 
first,  however,  though  it  is  necessary  to  join  some  group,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  continue  in  the  same  group.  When  oppressed 
by  their  chief,  Kalmucks  and  Mongols  desert  him  and  go  over 
to  other  chiefs.  Of  the  Abiponea  Dobrizhofier  aaya . — "  With- 
out leave  asked  on  their  part,  or  displeasure  evinced  on  his, 
they  remove  with  their  families  whithersoever  it  suits  them, 
and  join  some  other  cacique ;  and  when  tired  of  the  second, 
return  with  impunity  to  the  horde  of  the  first."  Similarly  in 
South  Africa,  "  the  frequent  instances  which  occur  [among 
the  Balonda]  of  people  changing  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  show  that  the  great  chiefa  possess  only  a  limited 
power."  And  how,  through  this  process,  some  tribes  grow 
while  others  dwindle,  we  are  shown  by  M'Cullodi's  remaric 
respecting  the  Kukis,  that "  a  village,  having  around  it  plenty 
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patriarchal  gioap  constituted  the  tribe,  and  when  the  wish 
cf  the  tribe  to  strengthen  itself  was  dominant ;  though  it  was 
doubtless  afterwards  maintained  chiefly  by  the  wish  to  have 
someone  to  continue  the  sacrifices  to  ancestors.  And,  indeed, 
on  remembering  that,  long  after  larger  societies  were  formed 
by  unions  of  patriarchal  groups,  there  continued  to  be  feuds 
between  the  component  families  and  clans,  we  may  see  that 
there  had  never  ceased  to  operate  on  such  families  and  clans» 
the  primitive  motive  for  strengthening  themselves  by  increas- 
ing their  numbers. 

Kindred  motives  produced  kindred  results  within  more 
modem  societies,  during  times  when  their  parts  were  so  im- 
perfectly int^rated  that  there  remained  antagonisms  among 
them.  Thus  we  have  the  fact  that  in  mediaeval  England, 
while  local  rule  was  incompletely  subordinated  to  general 
rule,  every  free  man  had  to  attach  himself  to  a  lord,  a  burgh, 
or  a  guild :  being  otherwise  ''  a  friendless  man,"  and  in  a 
danger  like  that  which  the  savage  is  in  when  not  belonging 
to  a  tribe.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  law  that 
*  if  a  bondsman  continued  a  year  and  a  day  within  a  free 
buigh  or  municipality,  no  lord  could  reclaim  him,"  we  may 
recognize  an  effect  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  industrial  groups 
to  strengthen  themselves  against  the  feudal  groups  around — 
an  effect  analogous  to  that  of  adoption,  here  into  the  savage 
tribe  and  there  into  the  family  as  it  existed  in  more  ancient 
societies.  Naturally,  as  a  whole  nation  becomes  more  in- 
tegrated, local  integrations  lose  their  separateness,  and  their 
divisions  fade ;  though  they  long  leave  their  traces,  as  among 
ourselves  in  the  law  of  settlement,  and  as,  up  to  1824,  in  the 
laws  affecting  the  freedom  of  travelling  of  artisans. 

These  List  illustrations  introduce  us  to  the  truth  that  while 
at  first  there  is  little  cohesion  and  great  mobility  of  the  units 
forming  a  group,  advance  in  integration  is  habitually  accom- 
panied not  only  by  decreasing  ability  to  go  from  group  to 
group,  bat  also  by  decreasing  ability  to  go  from  place  to 
place  within  the  group.    Of  course  the  transition  from  lYv^ 
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nonaadic  to  tba  settled  etate  paitully  implies  this ;  ones 
each  person  becomes  in  a  consideiable  d^iee  tied  by  his 
material  interests.  Slavery,  too,  effecto  in  another  vsy  this 
binding  of  individuab  to  locally-placed  members  of  ths 
society,  and  therefore  to  particular  parts  to  it ;  and,  when 
serfdom  exists,  the  same  thing  is  shown  vith  a  differenca. 
But  in  highly-integrated  societies,  not  simply  those  in 
bondage,  but  others  also,  are  tied  to  their  localities.  Of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  Zurita  says : — "  The  Indians  never  changed 
their  villa^  nor  even  their  quarter.  This  custom  was 
observed  as  a  law."  In  ancient  Fern,  "it  was  not  lawful  for 
any  one  to  remove  from  one  province,  or  village,  to  another;" 
and  "  any  who  travelled  without  just  cause  were  punished  as 
v^abonda."  Elsewhere,  along  with  that  devdopment  of  &a 
militant  type  accompanying  aggregation,  there  have  been 
imposed  restraints  on  transit  under  other  forms.  Ancient 
Egypt  had  a  system  of  registration ;  and  aU  citizens  periodi- 
cally reported  themselves  to  local  officers.  "  Every  Japanese 
is  registered,  and  whenever  he  removes  his  residence,  the 
JJanuahi.  ur  head   man  of  the   temple   civtis   a  certificate." 
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ouTselyes  to  that  political  evolution  manifested  by  increase  of 
mass,  here  distinguished  as  political  integration,  we  find  that 
this  has  the  following  traits. 

While  the  aggregates  are  small,  the  incorporation  of 
materials  for  growth  is  carried  on  at  one  another's  expense  in 
feeble  ways — ^by  taking  one  another's  game,  by  robbing  one 
another  of  women,  and,  occasionally  by  adopting  one  another's 
men.  As  larger  aggregates  are  formed,  incorporations  pro- 
ceed in  more  wholesale  ways ;  first  by  enslaving  the  separate 
members  of  conquered  tribes,  and  presently  by  the  bodUy 
annexation  of  such  tribes,  with  their  territory.  And  as  com- 
pound aggregates  pass  into  doubly  and  trebly  compound 
ones,  there  arise  increasing  desires  to  absorb  adjacent  smaller 
societies,  and  so  to  form  still  larger  aggregates. 

Conditions  of  several  kinds  further  or  hinder  social  growth 
and  consolidation.  The  habitat  may  be  fitted  or  unfitted  for 
snpporting  a  large  population ;  or  it  may,  by  great  or  small 
facilities  for  intercourse  within  its  area,  favour  or  impede  co- 
operation ;  or  it  may,  by  presence  or  absence  of  natural 
baniers,  make  easy  or  diflBcult  the  keeping  together  of  the 
individuals  under  that  coercion  which  is  at  first  needful. 
Andy  as  the  antecedents  of  the  race  deteimine,  the  indi- 
viduals may  have  in  greater  or  less  degrees  the  physical, 
the  emotional,  and  the  intellectual  natures  fitting  them  for 
combined  action. 

While  the  extent  to  which  social  integration  can  in  each 
case  be  carried,  depends  in  part  on  these  conditions,  it  also 
depends  in  part  upon  the  degree  of  likeness  among  the  units. 
At  first,  while  the  nature  is  so  little  moulded  to  social  life 
that  cohesion  is  small,  aggregation  is  largely  dependent  on 
ties  of  blood :  implying  great  degrees  of  likeness.  Groups  in 
which  such  ties,  and  the  resulting  congruity,  are  most 
marked,  and  which,  having  family  traditions  in  common,  a 
common  male  ancestor,  and  a  joint  worship  of  him,  are  in 
these  further  ways  made  alike  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  are 
groups  in  which  the  greatest  social  cohesion  and  power  xA  co- 
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operation  arise.  For  a  long  time  the  clans  and  laibea  de- 
scending from  suub  primitive  patriarchal  groups,  have  tiiaii 
political  concert  facilitated  by  this  bond  of  relationship  and 
the  likeness  it  involves.  Uuly  after  adaptation  to  aocial  life 
has  made  considerable  pr<^esa,  does  harmonious  cooperation 
atnong  those  who  are  not  of  the  same  stock  become  practi- 
cable; and  even  then  their  unUkenesses  of  nature  must  ha 
smalL  Where  their  unlikenesses  of  nature  are  great,  tha 
society,  held  together  only  by  force,  tends  to  disintegrate 
when  the  force  fails. 

Likeness  in  the  units  forming  a  social  group  being  one 
condition  to  their  iutegration,  a  further  condition  is  Uieir 
joint  reaction  against  external  action:  cooperation  in  war  is 
the  chief  cause  of  social  integration.  The  temporary  unions 
of  savages  for  offence  and  defence,  show  us  the  iuitiatoiy 
step.  When  many  tribes  unite  (gainst  a  common  enemy, 
long  continuance  of  their  combined  action  makes  them 
coherent  under  some  common  controL  .And  so  it  is  subse- 
quently with  still  larger  aggregates. 
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united  parts.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  slow  disappear- 
ance of  those  non-topographical  divisions  arising  from  rela- 
tionship, as  seen  in  separate  gentes  and  tribes :  gradual  inter- 
mingling destroys  them.  In  the  second  place,  the  smaller 
local  societies  united  into  a  larger  one,  which  at  first  retain 
their  separate  organizations,  lose  them  by  long  cooperation : 
a  common  organization  begins  to  ramify  through  them.  And 
in  the  third  place,  there  simultaneously  results  a  fading  of 
their  topographical  bounds,  and  a  replacing  of  these  by 
the  new  administrative  bounds  of  the  common  organiza- 
tion. Hence  naturally  results  the  converse  truth, 
that  in  the  course  of  social  dissolution  the  great  groups 
separate  first,  and  afterwards,  if  dissolution  continues,  these 
separate  into  their  component  smaller  groups.  Instance  the 
ancient  empires  successively  formed  in  the  East,  the  united 
kingdoms  of  which  severally  resumed  their  autonomies  when 
the  coercion  keeping  them  together  ceased.  Instance,  again, 
the  Carolingian  empire,  which,  first  parting  into  its  large 
divisions,  became  in  course  of  time  further  disintegrated  by 
subdivision  of  these.  And  where,  as  in  this  last  case,  the 
process  of  dissolution  goes  very  far,  there  is  a  return  to  some- 
thing like  the  primitive  condition,  under  which  small  preda- 
toiy  societies  are  engaged  in  continuous  warfare  with  like 
small  societies  around  them. 


CHAPTER  17. 

POLinCAL  DIFffEEENTIATIOS. 

§  454.  Aa  waa  pointed  out  ia  First  PrincipUa,  §  164,  it  u 
true  of  a  social  aggregate,  aa  of  everj  other  aggregate,  that 
the  state  of  houiogeneity  is  an  ODstable  state;  aad  that 
where  there  is  already  some  heterogeneity,  the  tendency  is 
towards  greater  heterogeneity. 

Lapse  from  homogeneity,  however,  or  rather,  the  increase 
of  such  heterogeneity  as  usually  exists,  requires  that  the 
parts  shall  be  heterogeneously  conditioned;   and  whatever 
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which  pieseut  no  pennanent  unlikenesses  of  social  position; 
or  if  unlikeness  exist,  as  some  traveUers  allege,  they  are  so 
vague  that  they  are  denied  by  others.  And  in  such  wander- 
ing hordes  as  the  Coroados  of  South  America,  formed  of 
individuals  held  together  so  feebly  that  they  severally  join 
one  or  other  horde  at  will,  the  distinctions  of  parts  are  but 
nominal 

Conversely,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that  where  the  several 
parts  of  a  social  aggregate  are  heterogeneously  conditioned  in 
a  permanent  way,  they  will  become  proportionately  hetero- 
geneous. We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  on  chauging  the 
point  of  view. 

§  455.  The  general  law  that  like  units  exposed  to  like 
forces  tend  to  integrate,  was  in  the  last  chapter  exemplified 
by  the  formation  of  social  groups.  Here  the  correlative 
general  law,  that  in  proportion  as  the  like  units  of  an  aggregate 
are  exposed  to  unlike  forces  they  tend  to  form  differentiated 
parts  of  the  aggregate,  has  to  be  observed  in  its  application  to 
such  groups,  as  the  second  step  in  social  evolution. 

The  primary  political  differentiation  originates  from  tlie 
primary  family  differentiation.  Men  and  women  being  by 
the  unlikenesses  of  their  functions  in  life,  exposed  to  unlike 
influences,  begin  from  the  first  to  assume  unlike  i>ositions  in 
the  community  as  they  do  in  the  family :  very  early  they 
respectively  form  the  two  political  classes  of  rulers  and 
ruled.  And  how  truly  such  dissimilarity  of  social  positions 
as  arises  between  them,  is  caused  by  dissimilarity  in  their 
relations  to  surrounding  actions,  we  shall  see  on  observing 
that  the  one  is  small  or  great  according  as  the  other  is  small 
or  greatb  When  treating  of  the  status  of  women,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  to  a  considerable  degree  among  the  Chippe- 
wayans^  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  among  the  Clatsops  and 
Chinooks,  "who  live  upon  fish  and  roots,  which  the  women 
lie  equally  expert  with  the  men  in  procuring,  the  former  ha\e 
a  rank  and  influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.^    ^^Vi 
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Bnw  also  that  in  Cueba,  where  the  women  jcnn  €be  men  fai 
war,  "  fighting  by  their  side,"  their  position  is  mnch  hi^ei 
than  usual  among  mde  peoples;  and,  similarly,  that  in 
Dahomey,  where  the  women  are  as  much  warriors  aa  the  men, 
they  aie  so  regarded  that,  in  the  political  organization,  "  tbe 
woman  is  officially  siiperior."  On  contrasting  these  ezcep* 
tional  coses  with  the  ordinary  cases,  in  which  the  men,  solely 
occupied  in  war  and  the  chase,  have  tmlimited  authority, 
vhile  the  Momcn,  occupied  in  gathering  miscellaneons  small 
food  and  carrying  burdens,  ore  abject  slaves,  it  becomes  clear 
that  diversity  of  relations  to  surrounding  actions  initiates 
diversity  of  social  relations.  And,  as  we  saw  in  §  327,  tliis 
tnith  is  further  illustrated  by  those  few  uncivilized  societiei 
wlticli  are  habitually  peaceful,  such  as  the  Bodo  and  the 
Bliimals  of  tite  Indian  hills,  and  the  ancient  Pueblos  of  Koitfa 
America — societies  in  which  the  occupations  are  not,  or  were 
not,  broadly  divided  into  lighting  and  working,  and  seveially 
assigned  to  the  two  sexes ;  and  in  which,  along  with  a  com- 
paratively small  difference  between  the  activities  of  the  seze^ 
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posses  into  a  political  relation,  sucli  that  men  and  women 
beoome,  in  militant  groups,  the  ruling  class  and  the  subject 
class ;  so  does  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  origin- 
ally a  domestic  one,  pass  into  a  political  one  as  fast  as,  by 
habitual  war,  the  making  of  slaves  becomes  general  It  is 
with  the  formation  of  a  slave-class,  that  there  begins  that 
political  differentiation  between  the  regulating  structures  and 
the  sustaining  structures,  which  continues  throughout  all 
higher  forms  of  social  evolution. 

Kane  remarks  that  *'  slavery  in  its  most  cruel  form  exists 
among  the  Indians  of  the  whole  coast  from  California  to 
Behring's  Straits,  the  stronger  tribes  making  slaves  of  all  the 
others  they  can  conquer.  In  the  interior,  where  there  is  but 
little  warfare,  slavery  does  not  exist."  And  this  statement 
does  but  exhibit,  in  a  distinct  form,  the  truth  everywhere 
obvioua  Evidence  suggests  that  the  practice  of  enslavement 
diverged  by  small  steps  from  the  practice  of  cannibalism. 
Concerning  the  Nootkas,  w^e  read  that  "  slaves  are  occasion- 
ally sacrificed  and  feasted  upon;"  and  if  we  contrast  this 
usage  with  the  usage  common  elsewhere,  of  killing  and 
devouring  captives  as  soon  as  they  are  taken,  we  may  infer 
that  the  keeping  of  captives  too  numerous  to  be  immediately 
eaten,  with  the  view  of  eating  them  subsequently,  leading,  as 
it  would,  to  the  employment  of  them  in  the  meantime,  caused 
the  di&covery  that  their  services  might  be  of  more  value 
than  their  flesh,  and  so  initiated  the  habit  of  preserving 
them  as  slaves.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  find  that 
very  generally  among  tribes  to  which  habitual  militancy  has 
given  some  slight  degree  of  the  appropriate  structure,  the 
enslavement  of  prisoners  becomes  an  established  habit  That 
women  and  children  taken  in  war,  and  such  men  as  have  not 
been  slain,  naturally  fall  into  unqualified  servitude,  is  mani- 
fest. They  belong  absolutely  to  their  captors,  who  might 
have  killed  them,  and  who  retain  the  right  afterwards  to  kill 
them  if  they  please.  They  become  property,  of  wliich  any 
HBe  whatever  may  be  mada 
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The  acquirement  of  slaves,  which  is  at  first  an  inddent  <^ 
war,  becomes  presently  on  object  of  war.  Of  the  Xootkas  we 
read  that  "  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  at  the  north  of  the 
island  are  practically  regarded  as  slave-breeding  tribes,  and 
are  attacked  periodically  by  stronger  tribes ;"  and  the  like 
happens  among  the  Chinooks.  It  was  thus  in  ancient 
Vera  Paz,  where  periodically  they  made  "an  inroad  into 
the  enemy's  territory  .  .  .  and  captured  as  many  as  they 
wanted ;"  aud  it  was  so  in  Honduras,  where,  in  declaring  war, 
they  gave  their  enemies  notice  "  that  they  wanted  slaves." 
Similarly  with  various  existing  peoples.  St  John  says  that 
"  many  of  the  Dyaks  are  more  desirous  to  obtain  slaves  than 
heads ;  and  in  attacking  a  village  kill  only  those  who  resist 
or  attempt  to  escape."  And  that  in  Africa  alave-mokiDg 
vara  are  common  needs  no  proof. 

The  class-division  thus  initiated  by  war,  afterwards  main- 
tains and  strengthens  itself  in  sundry  ways.  Very  soon  there 
begins  the  custom  of  purchase.  The  Chinooks,  besides  slaves 
who  have  been  captured,  have  slavp.a  who  were  bought  as 
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owners.  CSeasing  to  stand  in  the  position  of  domestic  cattle^ 
slaves  begin  to  form  a  division  of  the  body  politic  when  their 
personal  claims  begin  to  be  distinguished  as  limiting  the 
daims  of  their  masters. 

§  457.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  serfdom  arises  by 
mitigation  of  slavery ;  but  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that 
it  arises  in  a  different  way.  While,  during  the  early  struggles 
for  existence  between  them,  primitive  tribes,  growing  at  one 
another's  expense  by  incorporating  separately  the  individuals 
they  capture,  thus  form  a  class  of  absolute  slaves,  the  formation 
of  a  servile  class  considerably  higher,  and  having  a  distinct 
social  status,  accompanies  that  later  and  larger  process  of 
growth  under  which  one  society  incorporates  other  societies 
bodily.  Serfdom  originates  along  with  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion. 

For  whereas  the  one  implies  that  the  captured  people  are 
detached  from  their  homes,  the  other  implies  that  the  subju- 
gated people  continue  in  their  homes.  Thomson  remaiks 
that,  *'  among  the  New  Zealanders  whole  tribes  sometimes 
became  nominally  slaves  when  conquered,  although  permitted 
to  live  at  their  usual  places  of  residence,  on  condition  of 
paying  tribute,  in  food,  &c." — a  statement  which  shows  the 
origin  of  kindred  arrangements  in  allied  societies.  Of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  government  when  first  known,  described  as 
consisting  of  a  king  with  turbulent  chiefs,  who  had  been  sub- 
jected in  comparatively  recent  times,  Ellis  writes: — "The 
common  people  are  generally  considered  as  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land  from  one  chief  to 
another."  Before  the  late  changes  in  Fiji,  there  were  enslaved 
districts ;  and  of  their  inhabitants  we  read  that  they  had  to 
supply  the  chiefs'  houses  "  with  daily  food,  and  build  and 
keep  them  in  repair."  Though  conquered  peoples  thus 
placed,  differ  widely  in  the  degrees  of  their  subjection  (being 
It  the  one  extreme,  as  in  Fiji,  liable  to  be  eaten  when  wanted, 
and  at  the  other  extreme  called  on  only  to  give  specified  pro- 
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portions  of  produce  or  labour) ;  yet  tliey  reniaiu  alike  as  bdng 
undctachcd  from  their  original  places  of  residence.  Tbtt 

serfdom  in  Europe  originated  in  an  analogous  vn.j,  then  ii 
good  reason  to  believe.  In  Greece  we  have  the  case  of  Crete, 
where,  under  the  conquering  Dorians,  there  existed  a  vaaetl 
population,  formed,  it  would  eeem,  partly  of  the  aboriginei 
and  partly  of  preceding  conquerors ;  of  which  the  first  wen 
serfs  attached  to  lands  of  the  State  and  of  individuals,  and  the 
others  had  become  tributary  landowners.  In  Sparta  the  liks 
Tektions  were  established  by  like  causes.  There  were  the 
helots,  who  lived  on,  and  cultivated,  the  lands  of  their 
Spartan  masters,  and  the  periceci,  who  had  probably  been, 
before  the  Dorian  invasion,  the  superior  class.  So  was  it  also 
in  the  Greek  colonics  afterwards  founded,  such  as  Syiacuw, 
where  the  aborigines  became  serfs.  Similarly  in  later  times 
and  nearer  i-egions.  When  Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Bomani, 
and  again  when  Komanized  Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Franka, 
there  was  little  displacement  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  but  these  simply  fell  into  lower  positions:  certainly 
political  positions,  and  M-  Guizot  tliijiks  lower  indtts- 
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And  of  kindred  import  is  the  following  passage  from  Innes:-— 

*  I  have  said  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grange,  the  lowest  in  the 
■ale  was  the  eearl^  bond,  serf,  or  villein,  who  was  transferred  like  the 
land  on  which  he  laboured,  and  who  might  be  caught  and  brought 
back  if  he  attempted  to  escape,  like  a  stray  ox  or  sheep.  Their  legal 
name  of  nativus^  or  fM^^,  which  I  have  not  found  but  in  Britain,  seems 
to  point  to  their  origin  in  the  native  race,  the  original  possessors  of  the 
•oil ...  In  the  register  of  Dunfermline  are  numerous  '  genealogies,'  or 
itod-books,  for  enabling  the  lord  to  trace  and  reclaim  his  stock  of  serfs 
bjr  descents    It  ia  observable  that  most  of  them  are  of  Celtic  names.'' 

Clearly,  a  subjugated  territory,  useless  without  cultivators, 
was  left  in  the  bands  of  the  original  cultivators,  because 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  putting  others  in  their  places ; 
even  conid  an  adequate  number  of  othera  be  had.  Hence, 
while  it  became  the  conqueror's  interest  to  tie  each  original 
cultivator  to  the  soil,  it  also  became  his  interest  to  let  Iiim 
have  such  an  amount  of  produce  as  to  maintain  him  and 
enable  him  to  rear  offspring,  and  it  further  became  his  interest 
to  protect  him  against  injuries  wliich  would  incapacitate  Iiim 
for  work. 

To  show  how  fundamental  is  the  distinction  between  bondage 
of  the  primitive  type  and  the  bondage  of  serfdom,  it  needs  but 
to  add  that  while  the  one  can,  and  does,  exist  among  savages 
and  pastoral  tribes,  the  other  becomes  possible  only  after  the 
agricultural  stage  is  reached ;  for  only  then  can  there  occur  the 
bodily  annexation  of  one  society  by  another,  and  only  then 
can  there  be  any  tying  to  the  soiL 

J  458.  Associated  men  who  live  by  hunting,  and  to  whom 
the  area  occupied  is  of  value  only  as  a  habitat  for  game,  can- 
not well  have  anything  more  than  a  common  participation  in 
the  use  of  .this  occupied  area :  such  ownership  of  it  as  they 
have,  must  be  joint  ownership.  Naturally,  then,  at  the  outset 
all  the  adult  males,  who  are  at  once  Iiunters  and  warriors, 
are  the  common  possessors  of  the  undivided  land,  encroacli- 
ment  on  which  by  other  tribes  they  resist  Though,  in  the 
earlier  pastoral  state,  especially  where  the  barrenness  of  the 
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refpon  involves  wide  dispersion,  tliere  ia  no  definite  pim 
prietorship  of  the  tract  wandered  over ;  yet,  kb  ia  shown  iu  in 
the  strife  between  the  heidsmen  of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot 
respecting  feeding  grounds,  some  claims  to  exclusive  nae  tend 
to  arise;  and  at  a  later  half-pastoral  stage,  as  among  tbs 
ancient  Germans,  the  wanderings  of  each  division  fall  within 
prescribed  limits. 

I  refer  to  these  facts  by  way  of  showing  the  identity  esta- 
blished at  the  outset  between  the  militant  class  and  the  land- 
owning class.  For  whether  the  group  is  one  which  lives  by 
huiitiitg  or  one  which  lives  by  feeding  cattle,  any  slaves  its 
members  possess  are  excluded  from  land-ownership :  the  fies- 
men,  who  are  all  fighting  men,  become,  as  a  matter  of  oonrae, 
the  proprietors  of  their  territory.  This  connexion  in  variouily 
modified  forms,  long  continues ;  and  could  scarcely  do  otha> 
wise.  Land  being,  in  early  settled  communities,  the  almoat 
exclusive  source  of  wealth,  it  happens  inevitably  that  dniiiig 
times  in  which  the  principle  that  might  ia  right  renuini 
unqualified,  personal  power  and  ownership   of  the  soil  go 
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[irietOTB.  Or  as  is  said  of  this  same  arrangement  among  the 
indent  English,  "  tlieir  occupation  of  the  land  as  cognationes 
resulted  from  their  enrolment  in  the  field,  where  each  kindred 
vras  drawn  up  under  an  officer  of  its  own  lineage  and  appoint- 
ment ;**  and  so  close  was  this  dependence  that  ''  a  thane  for- 
ieited  his  hereditary  freehold  by  misconduct  in  battle/' 

Beyond  the  original  connexion  between  militancy  and  land- 
owning,  which  naturally  arises  from  the  joint  interest  which 
those  who  own  the  land  and  occupy  it,  either  indivylually  or 
ooUcctively,  have  in  resisting  aggressors,  there  arises  later  a 
furUier  connexion.  As,  along  with  successful  militancy,  there 
pogresses  a  social  evolution  which  gives  to  a  dominant  ruler 
increased  power,  it  becomes  his  custom  to  reward  his  leading 
soldiers  by  grants  of  land.  Early  Egyptian  kings  "  bestowed 
on  distinguished  military  officers"  portions  of  the  crown 
domains.  When  the  barbarians  wei*e  enrolled  as  Soman 
soldiers,  "  they  were  paid  also  by  assignments  of  land,  accord- 
ii^  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  the  Imperial  armies.  The 
possession  of  these  lands  was  given  to  them  on  condition  of 
the  son  becoming  a  soldier  like  his  father."  And  that  kindred 
usages  were  general  throughout  the  feudal  period,  is  a  familiar 
tm^:  feudal  tenancy  being,  indeed,  thus  constituted;  and 
inability  to  bear  arms  being  a  reason  for  excluding  women 
from  succession.  To  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  relation 
established,  it  will  suffice  to  name  the  fact  that  "  William 
the  Conqueror  .  .  .  distributed  this  kingdom  into  about 
60,000  parcels,  of  nearly  equal  value  [partly  left  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  previously  held  it,  and  partly  made  over  to  his 
followers  as  either  owners  or  suzerains],  from  each  of  which 
the  service  of  a  soldier  was  due  ;*'  and  the  further  fact  that 
one  of  his  laws  requires  all  owners  of  land  to  "swear 
that  they  become  vassals  or  tenants,"  and  will  ^  defend  their 
loid's  territories  and  title  as  well  as  his  person  "  by  ''  knight- 
semce  on  horseback." 

That  this  original  relation  between  landowning  and  mill- 
tuicy  long  survived,  we  are  shown  hy  the  armorial  beaviivj;^ 
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of  county  families,  as  well  as  by  the  porttaitB  of  Camilyanoat- 

tors,  who  are  mostly  represented  in  military  costume. 

§  45U.  Setting  out  with  the  class  of  wairiois,  or  men  be«r> 
iiig  anus,  who  in  primitive  commonitiea  ere  owners  oi  tlw 
land,  collectively  or  individually,  or  partly  one  and  paitly  the 
other,  there  arises  the  question — ^How  does  thia  claas  dif- 
ferentiate into  nobles  and  freemen  ? 

The  most  general  reply  is,  of  comae,  that  since  tbe  state 
of  homogeneity  in  by  necessity  unstable,  time  inevitably  brings 
about  iuequalities  of  positions  among  those  whose  poaitiona 
were  at  first  equid.  Before  the  semi-civilized  atate  is  reached, 
the  difTereutiatiou  cannot  become  decided;  because  then  caa 
be  no  large  accumulations  of  wealth,  and  because  the  laws  of 
descent  do  not  favour  maintenance  of  such  accumulations  as 
are  possible.  But  in  the  pastoral,  and  atiU  more  in  tbe  Bg^ 
cultural,  community,  especially  where  descent  throogh  males 
has  been  established,  several  causes  of  differentiation  coma  into 
play.  There  is,  first,  unlikeneaa  of  Idnship  to  the  h 

Obviouslv.  in  co\irse  of  generations,  the  younger  descendants 
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potent  cause  is  foand  in  a  fact  named  by  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
•The  founders  of  a  part  of  our  modem  European  aristocracy, 
the  Danish,  are  known  to  have  been  originally  peasants  who 
fortified  their  houses  during  deadly  village  struggles  and  then 
used  their  advantage."  Such  superiorities  of  position, 

once  initiated,  are  increased  in  another  way.  Already  in  the 
last  chapter  we  have  seen  that  communities  are  to  a  certain 
extent  increased  by  the  addition  of  fugitives  from  other  com- 
munities— sometimes  criminals,  sometimes  those  who  are 
q>pre88ed.  While,  in  places  where  such  fugitives  belong  to 
nu;es  of  superior  types,  they  often  become  rulers  (as  among 
many  Indian  hill-tribes,  whose  rajahs  are  of  Hindoo  extrac- 
tion), in  places  where  they  are  of  the  same  race  and  cannot 
do  this,  they  attach  themselves  to  those  of  chief  power  in 
their  adopted  tribe.  Sometimes  they  yield  up  their  freedom 
for  the  sake  of  protection :  a  man  makes  himself  a  slave  by 
breaking  a  spear  in  the  presence  of  his  wished  for  master,  as 
among  the  East  Africans,  or  by  inflicting  some  small  bodily 
injury  upon  him,  as  among  the  Fulalis.  In  ancient  Eome 
the  semi-slave  class  distinguished  as  clients,  originated  by  this 
voluntary  acceptance  of  servitude  with  safety.  But  where 
his  aid  promises  to  be  of  value  in  war,  the  fugitive  offers 
himself  as  a  warrior  in  exchange  for  maintenance  and  refuge. 
Other  things  equal,  he  chooses  for  master  some  one  marked 
by  superiority  of  power  and  property  ;  and  thus  enables  the 
man  already  dominant  to  become  more  dominant.  Such 
armed  dependents,  having  as  aliens  no  claims  to  the  lands  of 
the  group,  and  bound  to  its  head  only  by  fealty,  answer  in 
position  to  the  comites  as  found  in  the  early  German  commu- 
nities, and  as  exemplified  in  old  English  times  by  the 
"Huscarlas"  (Housecarls),  with  whom  nobles  surrounded 
themselves.  Evidently,  too,  followers  of  this  kind,  having 
certain  interests  in  common  with  their  protector  and  no  inte- 
rests in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  become,  in 
his  hands,  the  means  of  usurping  communal  rights  and  el^ 
vating  himself  while  depressing  the  resL 
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Step  by  step  the  contrast  strengthens.  Bevond  saeh  ■ 
hnve  voluntarily  made  themselves  slaves  to  a  head  man, 
othi^rs  have  become  enslaved  hy  capture  in  the  wars  mean- 
while going  on,  others  by  staking  themselves  ia  gaming, 
others  by  purchase,  others  by  crime,  others  by  debt.  And  (rf 
necessity  the  possession  of  many  slaves,  habitually  accom- 
panying weal^  and  power,  tends  further  to  increase  that 
wealth  and  power,  and  to  mark  off  still  more  the  higherrank 
from  the  lower. 

And  then,  finally,  the  inferior  freeman  finds  himself  eo 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  superior  freeman,  or  noble,  and  hi* 
armed  followers  of  alien  origin,  that  it  becomes  needful  for 
safety's  sake  to  be  also  a  follower ;  and,  at  first  voluntary,  the 
relation  of  dependence  grows  more  and  more  compalsoTy. 
"  The  freeman  might  choose  hia  Lord,  he  might  determine 
to  whom,  in  technical  phrase,  he  should  eomnumd  himself; 
but  a  Lord  ho  must  have,  a  Lord  to  act  at  once  as  hia  pro- 
tector and  as  his  surety." 
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extends  to  the  upper  claases.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the 
flesh  of  such  animals  as  they  have,  is  eaten  principally  by 
the  chiefs.  Of  cannibalism  among  the  Fijians,  Seeman  says 
— "  the  common  people  throughout  the  group,  as  well  as 
women  of  all  classes,  were  by  custom  debarred  from  it." 
These  instances  sufficiently  indicate  the  contrast  that  every- 
where arises  between  the  diets  of  the  ruling  few  and  of  the 
subject  many.  Naturally  by  such  differences  in  diet,  and 
accompanying  differences  in  clothing,  shelter,  and  sti-ain  on 
the  energies,  are  eventually  produced  physical  differences. 
Of  the  Fijians  we  read  that  "  the  chiefs  are  tall,  well  made. 
and  muscular;  while  the  lower  orders  manifest  the  meagre* 
ness  arising  from  laborious  service  and  scanty  nourish- 
ment" The  chiefs  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  "  are  tall 
and  stout,  and  their  personal  appearance  is  so  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  common  people,  that  some  have  imagined  them 
a  distinct  race."  Ellis,  verifying  Cook,  says  of  the  Tahitians, 
that  the  chiefs  are,  "  almost  without  exception,  as  much 
superior  to  the  peasantry  ...  in  physical  strength  as  they 
are  in  rank  and  circumstances ;"  and  Erskine  notes  a  parallel 
contrast  among  the  Tongans.  That  the  like  holds  of  the 
African  races  may  be  inferred  from  Eeade's  remark  that — 

"  Hie  court  lady  is  tall  and  elegant ;  her  skin  smooth  and  transparent ; 
her  beauty  has  stamina  and  longevity.  The  girl  of  the  middle  classes,  so 
frequently  pretty,  is  very  often  short  and  coarse,  and  soon  becomes  a 
matron  ;  while,  if  you  descend  to  the  lower  classes,  you  will  find  good 
looks  rare,  and  the  figure  angular,  stunted,  sometimes  almost  de- 
formed.^'' 

Simultaneously  there  arise  between  rulers  and  ruled,  un- 
likenesses  of  bodily  activity  and  slcilL  Occupied,  as  those  of 
higher  rank  commonly  are,  in  the  chase  when  not  occupied 
in  war,  they  have  a  life-long  discipline  of  a  kind  conducive 
to  various  physical  superiorities;  while,  contrariwise,  those 
occupied  in  agriculture,  in  canying  burdens,  and  in  other 

*  Wliile  writing  I  find,  in  the  reeontly-iMuecl  **  Transactions  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Inttitule,**  proof  that  eren  now  in  England,  the  profetiional  clauei 
■V  both  taller  and  heaTier  than  the  artuaa  oIas§e§, 
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dr'.i<]^>:!-ie;,  ixirtinlly  lo^  what  ^ility  and  odJress  thej  nta- 
rally  iiad.     CLi5s-predouii nance  U  thos  farther  facilitated. 

An<l  thftn  there  are  the  respective  mental  traits  produced 
by  daily  exercise  of  power  and  by  daily  submisaioD  to  power. 
The  ideas,  and  sentiiuents,  and  modes  of  behavioor,  peipetQ> 
ally  repeated,  generate  on  the  one  side  an  inherited  fitneas  for 
command,  and  on  the  otlier  side  an  inherited  fitnesa  for 
obedience ;  with  the  result  tliat,  in  coarae  of  time,  then 
arises  on  both  sides  the  belief  that  the  established  relations  d 
classes  are  the  natural  ones. 

§  461.  liy  implying  habitual  war  ainong  settled  socieUes^ 
the  foregoing  interpretations  have  implied  the  formation  of 
compound  societies.  Such  class-diviaions  as  have  beea 
described,  are  therefore  usually  complicated  by  further  chts»- 
divisions  arising  from  the  relations  established  between  those 
conquerors  and  conquered  whose  lespective  groups  already 
contain  class-divisions. 

This  increasing  differentiation  vhich  accompanies  i 
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ebiefs  of  the  second  rank,  when,  by  conquest,  a  kingship  n{ 
the  whole  group  was  established.  Other  societies  in  kindred 
stages  show  us  kindred  divisions,  similarly  to  be  accounted 
for.  Among  the  New  Zealanders  there  are  six  grades ;  tliere 
are  six  among  the  Ashantees ;  there  are  five  among  the 
Abyssinians;  and  other  more  or  less  compounded  African 
States  present  analogous  divisions.  Perhaps  ancient  Peru 
famishes  as  clear  a  case  as  any  of  the  superposition  of  ranks 
resulting  from  subjugation.  The  petty  kingdoms  which  were 
massed  together  by  the  conquering  Yncas,  were  severally  left 
with  the  rulers  and  their  subordinates  undisturbed  ;  but  over 
the  whole  empire  there  was  a  superior  organization  of  Ynca 
rulers  of  various  grades.  That  kindred  causes  produced 
kindred  effects  in  early  Egyptian  times,  is  inferable  from 
traditions  and  remains  which  tell  us  both  of  local  struggles 
which  ended  in  consolidation,  and  of  conquests  by  invading 
races ;  whence  would  naturally  result  the  numerous  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  which  Egyptian  society  presented :  an  in- 
ference justified  by  the  fact  that  under  Soman  dominion, 
there  was  a  re-complication  caused  by  the  superposing  of 
Soman  governing  agencies  upon  native  governing  agencit»..s. 
Passing  over  other  ancient  instances,  and  coming  to  the 
familiar  case  of  our  own  country,  we  may  note  how,  from  the 
followers  of  the  conquering  Norman,  there  arose  the  two 
ranks  of  the  greater  and  lesser  barons,  holding  their  land 
directly  from  the  king,  while  the  old  English  thanes  were 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  sub-feudatories.  Of  course  where 
perpetual  wars  pnxluce,  first,  small  aggregations,  and  then 
larger  ones,  and  then  dissolutions,  and  then  re-aggregations, 
and  then  unions  of  them,  various  in  their  extents,  as  happene<l 
in  medissval  Europe,  there  result  very  numerous  divisions. 
In  the  Merovingian  kingdoms  there  were  slaves  having  seven 
different  origins ;  there  were  serfs  of  more  than  one  gi'ade ; 
there  were  freedmen — ^men  who,  though  emancipated,  did  not 
rank  with  the  fully  free ;  and  there  were  two  other  classes 
than  free— the  lilen  and  the  colcni.    Of  the  free  tViex^ 
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were  three  classes — independent  londovnerB ;  tteetaea  in 
relutiona  of  dependence  with  other  freemen,  of  wliom  then 
wui'e  two  kinds ;  and  freemen  in  special  relations  with  tha 
king,  of  wlioiu  there  were  three  kinds. 

And  here,  wliilo  observing  in  these  varioua  cases  hoir 
greater  political  differentiation  ia  made  possible  by  greater 
political  Integration,  we  may  also  observe  that  in  early  stagey 
while  social  cohesion  is  small,  greater  political  integration  ia 
made  possible  by  greater  political  differentiation.  For  the 
larger  the  mass  to  be  held  together,  while  incoherent,  the  mote 
numerous  must  bo  the  agents  standing  in  successive  degree* 
of  subordination  to  hold  it  together. 

§  462.  The  political  differentiations  which  militancy  origi- 
nates, and  which  for  a  long  time  increase  in  defioiteness, » 
that  mixture  of  ranks  by  marriage  is  made  a  crime,  are  at 
later  stages,  and  under  other  conditions,  interfered  vith, 
traversed,  and  partially  or  wholly  destroyed. 

Where,  for  ages  and  in  varying  degrees,  war  has  been  pro- 
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A  tendency  to  sabordiuation  of  the  original  ranks,  and  a 
fubstitution  of  new  ranks,  is  otherwise  caused :  it  accompanies 
the  progress  of  political  consolidation  The  change  which 
occurred  in  China  illustrates  this  effect.    Gutzlaff  says — 

*  Mere  title  was  afterwards  (on  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system)  the 
rewazd  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  .  .  .  and  the  haughty  and  powerful 
grandees  of  other  countries  are  here  the  dependant  and  penurious 
ienrants  of  the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  revolutionary  principle  of  levelling 
all  dasses  has  been  carried,  in  China,  to  a  very  great  extent.  .  .  .  Thi^ 
is  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign,  to  render  his  authority 
soprane. 

The  causes  of  such  changes  are  not  difficult  to  see.  In  the 
first  place  the  subjugated  local  rulers,  losing,  as  integration 
idvancee,  more  and  more  of  their  power,  lose,  consequently, 
more  and  more  of  their  actual,  if  not  of  their  nominal,  rank : 
passing  from  the  condition  of  tributary  rulers  to  the  condition 
of  subjects.  Indeed,  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
sometimes  prompts  positive  exclusion  of  them  from  influential 
positions ;  as  in  France,  where  "  Louis  XIV.  systematically 
excluded  the  nobility  from  ministerial  functions."  Presently 
their  distinction  is  further  diminished  by  the  rise  of  com- 
peting ranks  created  by  State-authority.  Instead  of  the  titles 
inherited  by  the  land-possessing  military  chiefs,  which  were 
descriptive  of  tlieir  attributes  and  positions,  there  come  to  be 
tides  conferred  by  the  sovereign.  Certain  of  the  classes  thus 
established  are  still  of  military  origin ;  as  the  knights  made 
on  the  battle-field,  sometimes  in  large  numbers  before  battle, 
as  at  Agincourt,  when  500  were  thus  created,  and  sometimes 
afterwards  in  reward  for  valour.  Others  of  them  arise  from 
the  exercise  of  political  functions  of  dififerent  grades ;  as  in 
France,  where,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hereditary  nobility 
was  conferred  on  ofBcers  of  the  great  council  and  officers  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts.  The  administration  of  law,  too, 
originates  titles  of  honour.  In  France,  in  1607,  nobility  was 
granted  to  doctors,  regents,  and  professors  of  law ;  and  "  the 
superior  courts  obtained,  in  1644,  the  privileges  of  nobility  of 
the  first  degree."    So  that,  as  Wamkoenig  remarks,  "  the 
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original  conception  of  nobility'  was  in  the  coarse  of  time  so 
much  widened  that  its  primitive  relation  to  che  poiwesaion  of 
R  fief  is  no  longer  recognizable,  and  the  whole  institntioa 
BGcms  changed."  These,  with  kindred  inatancea  which  cor 
own  country  and  other  European  countries  famish,  show  ua 
both  how  the  original  class-divisions  become  blurred,  and 
how  the  new  class-divisions  are  distinguished  by  being  de- 
localized.  They  ore  strata  whicli  run  through  tlie  iot^^ted 
society,  having,  many  of  them,  do  reference  to  the  land  and 
no  more  connexion  witli  one  place  than  with  another.  It  i.i 
true  that  of  the  titles  artificially  conferred,  the  higher  am 
habitually  derived  from  the  names  of  districts  and  towns :  so 
simulating,  but  only  simulating,  the  andent  feudal  titles  oX' 
pre.ssive  of  actual  lordship  over  territories.  The  other  modem 
titles,  however,  which  have  arisen  with  the  growth  of  political, 
judicial,  and  other  functions,  have  not  even  nominal  references 
to  localities.  This  change  naturally  accompanies  the  growii^ 
intf^ration  of  the  parts  into  a  whole,  and  the  rise  of  an  or- 
ganization of  the  whole  which  disregards  the  divisions  anumg 
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■  8ont  en  general  leu  gens  les  plus  riches.'*  Indeed  it  is 
manifest  that  before  the  development  of  commerce,  and  while 
possession  of  land  could  alone  give  largeness  of  means,  lord- 
ship and  riches  were  directly  connected;  so  that,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  remarks,  "the  opposition  commonly  set  up 
between  birth  and  wealth,  and  particularly  wealth  other  than 
landed  property,  is  entirely  modern."  When,  however,  witli 
the  arrival  of  industry  at  that  stage  in  which  wholesale 
transactions  bring  large  profits,  there  arise  traders  who  vie 
with,  and  exceed,  many  of  the  landed  nobility  in  wealth ; 
and  when  by  conferring  obligations  on  kings  and  nobles,  such 
traders  gain  social  influence;  there  comes  an  occasional 
removal  of  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  titled  classes. 
In  France  the  process  began  as  early  as  1271,  when  there 
were  issued  letters  ennobling  Eaoul  the  goldsmith — "the 
first  letters  conferring  nobility  in  existence"  in  France.  The 
precedent  once  established  is  followed  with  increasing  fre- 
quency; and  sometimes,  under  pressure  of  financial  needs, 
there  grows  up  the  practice  of  selling  titles,  in  disguised 
ways  or  openly.  In  France,  in  1702,  the  king  ennobled  200 
persons  at  3,000  livres  a-head ;  in  1706,  500  persons  at 
6,000  livres  a-head.  And  then  the  breaking  down  of  the 
ancient  political  divisions  thus  caused,  is  furthered  by  that 
weakening  of  them  consequent  on  the  growing  spirit  of 
equality  fostered  by  industrial  life.  In  proportion  as  men 
are  habituated  to  maintain  their  own  claims  while  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  others,  which  they  do  in  every  act  of 
exchange,  whether  of  goods  for  money  or  of  services  for  pay, 
there  is  produced  a  mental  attitude  at  variance  with  that 
which  accompanies  subjection ;  and,  as  fast  as  this  happens, 
soch  political  distinctions  as  imply  subjection,  lose  more  and 
moro  of  that  respect  which  gives  them  strength. 

f  463.  Class-distinctions,  then,  date  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  social  life.  Omitting  those  small  wandering  assemblages 
which  axe   so    incoherent  that  their  component  parts   are 
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ever  changing  their  relations  to  ocq  aoother  and  to  tha 
environment,  we  see  that  wherever  tbeie  is  some  cohereiLce 
and  some  permanence  of  relation  among  the  parts,  there 
begin  to  arise  political  divisions.  Belative  superiority  of 
pover,  fii^t  causing  a  differentiation  at  once  domestic  and 
social,  between  the  activities  of  the  sexes  and  the  cooseqaent 
positions  of  the  sexes,  presently  begins  to  cause  a  differentia- 
tion among  males,  shown  in  tlie  bondage  of  captives:  a 
master-class  and  a  slave-class  are  formed. 

Where  men  continue  the  vandering  life  in  pursuit  of  wild 
food  for  themselves  or  their  cattle,  the  gronps  they  form  on 
debarred  from  doing  more  by  war  than  appropriate  ono 
another's  units  individually ;  but  where  men  have  passed 
into  the  ngi-icultural  or  settled  state,  it  becomes  possible  for 
one  community  to  take  possession  bodily  of  another  com- 
Eiunity,  along  with  the  territory  it  occupies.  When  this 
happens  there  arise  additional  class-divisions.  The  conqtteied 
and  tribute-paying  community,  besides  having  its  headmen 
Kduced  to  subjection,  has  its  people  reduced  to  a  state  such 
that,  while  they  continue  to  live  on  their  lands,  thev  yieJd 
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This  condnces  to  inequalities  of  position  and  wealth  between 
near  kindred  and  remote  kindred ;  and  such  inequalities  once 
initiated,  tend  to  increase ;  since  it  results  from  them  that 
the  superior  get  greater  means  of  maintaining  their  power 
by  accumulating  appliances  for  offence  and  defence. 

Such  differentiation  is  augmented,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
new  differentiation  is  set  up,  by  the  immigration  of  fugitives 
who  attach  themselves  to  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
group:  now  as  dependants  who  work,  and  now  as  armed 
followers — armed  followers  who  form  a  class  bound  to  the 
dominant  man  and  unconnected  with  the  land.  And  since, 
in  clusters  of  such  groups,  fugitives  ordinarily  flock  most  to 
the  strongest  group,  and  become  adherents  of  its  head,  they 
are  instrumental  in  furthering  those  subsequent  integrations 
and  differentiations  which  conquests  bring  about. 

Inequalities  of  social  position,  bringing  inequalities  in  the 
supplies  and  kinds  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  tend  to 
establish  physical  differences ;  to  the  further  advantage  of  the 
rulers  and  disadvantage  of  the  ruled.  And  beyond  the 
jdiysical  differences,  there  are  produced  by  the  respective 
habits  of  life,  mental  differences,  emotional  and  intellectual^ 
strengthening  the  general  contrast  of  nature. 

When  there  come  the  conquests  which  produce  compound 
societies,  and,  again,  doubly  compound  ones,  there  result 
superpositions  of  ranks.  And  the  general  effect  is  that,  whild 
the  ranks  of  the  conquering  society  become  respectively 
higher  than  those  which  existed  before,  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
quered society  become  respectively  lower. 

The  class-divisions  thus  formed  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  militancy,  are  traversed  and  obscured  as  fast  as  many 
small  societies  are  consolidated  into  one  large  society.  Banks 
referring  to  local  organization  are  gradually  replaced  by  ranks 
referring  to  general  organization.  Instead  of  deputy  and 
sub-deputy  governing  agents  who  are  the  militant  owners  of 
the  sub-divisions  they  rule,  there  come  governing  agents  who 
more  or  less  clearly  form  strata  running  throughout  the 
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society  as  a  vhole — a  concomitant  of  developed  political 
admiDtstrution. 

Obiefiy,  hotrever,  we  have  to  note  tbat  while  the  higher 
political  evolution  of  large  social  aggr^ates,  tends  to  break 
down  the  divisions  of  rank  which  grew  ap  in  the  small  com- 
ponent social  aggregates,  by  substituting  other  diviflions, 
these  original  divisions  are  still  more  broken  down  by  grow- 
ing Indus  trial  ism.  Generating  a  wealth  that  is  not  connected 
with  rank,  this  initiates  a  competing  power;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  establishing  the  equal  positions  of  citinns 
before  the  law  in  respect  of  trading  transactions,  it  weakens 
those  divisions  which  at  the  outset  expressed  inequalities  of 
position  before  the  law. 

As  verifying  these  interpretations,  I  may  add  that  they 
harmonize  with  the  interpretations  of  ceremonial  insti- 
tutions already  given.  When  the  conquered  enemy  is  made 
a  slave,  and  mutilated  by  taking  a  trophy  from  hia  body,  we 
see  simultaneously  originating  the  deepest  political  distinction 
and  the  ceremony  which  marks  it;  and  with  the  oontinaed 
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§  464.  The  conceptions  of  biologists  have  been  greatly  en* 
laiged  by  the  discovery  that  organisms  which,  when  adult, 
appear  to  have  scarcely  anything  in  common,  were,  in  their 
first  stages,  very  similar ;  and  that,  indeed,  all  organisms  start 
with  a  common  structure.  Recognition  of  this  truth  has  re- 
volutionized not  only  their  ideas  respecting  the  relations  of 
organisms  to  one  another,  but  also  their  ideas  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  parts  of  each  organism  to  one  another. 

If  societies  have  evolved,  and  if  that  mutual  dependence  of 
their  parts  which  cooperation  implies,  has  been  gradually 
reached^  then  the  implication  is  that  however  unlike  their 
developed  structures  become,  there  is  a  rudimentary  structure 
with  which  they  all  set  ont.  And  if  there  can  be  recognized 
any  such  primitive  unity,  recognition  of  it  will  help  us  to 
interpret  the  ultimate  diversity.  We  shall  understand  better 
how  in  each  society  the  several  components  of  the  political 
agency  have  come  to  be  what  we  now  see  them ;  and  also 
l^w  tliose  of  one  society  are  related  to  those  of  another. 

Setting  out  with  an  imorganized  horde,  including  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  let  us  ask  what  mnst  happen  when  some 
public  question,  as  that  of  migration,  or  of  defence  against 
enemies^  has  to  be  decided.  The  assembled  individuals  will 
£dl,  more  or  less  clearly,  into  two  divisions.  The  elder,  the 
stronger,  and  those  whose  sagacity  and  courage  have  been 
proved  hy  experience,  will  form  the  smaller  part,  who  carry 
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on  the  diacnssion ;  wliile  the  larger  part,  formed  of  the  young, 
the  Vi-eak,  and  the  undistinguiahed,  will  be  listenen,  who 
usually  do  no  more  thfin  express  from  time  to  time  aeaent  or 
dissent,  A  further  inference  may  safely  be  drawn.  In  the 
cluster  of  leading  men  there  is  sure  to  be  one  whose  weight 
13  greater  than  th<it  of  any  other — some  aged  banter,  some 
distinguished  warrior,  some  cunning  medicine-man,  who  will 
have  more  than  his  imiividual  share  in  forming  the  resolution 
finally  acted  upon.  That  is  to  say,  the  entire  assemblage  will 
resolve  itself  into  thi'ee  parts.  To  use  a  biological  metaphor, 
there  will,  out  of  the  geueral  mass,  be  differentiated  a  nucleus 
and  a  nucleolus. 

These  first  traces  of  political  structure  which  we  infer 
d  priori  must  spontaneously  arise,  we  find  have  arisen  unong 
the  rudest  peoples :  repetition  having  so  strengtheiied  them 
as  to  produce  a  settled  order.  When,  among  the  abori^ea 
of  Victoria,  a  tribe  pliuis  revenge  on  another  tribe  supposed 
to  have  killed  one  of  its  members,  "  a  council  is  called  of  aU 
the  old  men  of  the  tribe.    ,    .    The  women  form  an  outer 
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that  the  political  order  observed  ou  this  occasion  was  the 
usual  order,  is  implied  hy  its  recurrence  even  in  parts  of 
America  where  chiefs  have  become  marked  off  by  ascribed 
nobility;  as  instance  the  account  of  one  of  the  Central 
American  tribes,  who  *'  have  frequent  reunions  in  their 
council-house  at  night.  The  hall  is  then  lighted  up  by  a 
large  fire,  and  the  people  sit  with  uncovered  heads,  Ustening 
respectfully  to  the  observations  and  decisions  of  the  ahiudes 
—men  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have  occupied  public 
positions,  or  distinguished  themselves  in  some  way.''  Among 
peoples  unlike  in  type  and  remote  in  locality,  we  find,  modi- 
lied  in  detail  but  similar  in  general  character,  this  primitive 
governmental  form.  Of  the  Hill  tribes  of  India  may  be  in- 
stanced the  £honds,  of  whom  we  read  that — 

*  Aanemblies  of  the  whole  tribe,  or  of  any  of  its  sub-divisions,  are  con- 
vened, to  determine  questions  of  general  importance.  The  members  of 
every  society,  however,  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  all  its  councils, 
and  to  give  their  voices  on  the  questions  mooted,  although  the  patri- 
archs alone  take  a  part  in  their  public  discussion,'*  .  .  .  '*  The  federal 
patriarchs,  in  like  manner,  consult  with  the  heads  of  tribes,  and 
assemble  when  necessary  the  entire  population  of  the  federal  group." 

In  New  Zealand,  too,  the  government  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  public  opinion  expressed  in  general  assem- 
blies ;  and  the  chiefs  "  could  not  declare  peace  or  war,  or  do 
anything  affecting  the  whole  people,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  majority  of  the  clan."  Of  the  Tahitians,  Ellis  tells  us 
that  the  king  had  a  few  chiefs  as  advisers,  but  that  no  affair 
of  national  impoitance  could  be  undertaken  without  consult- 
ing the  land-holders  or  second  rank,  and  also  that  public 
nssemhlies  were  held.  Similarly  of  the  Malagasy.  "  The 
greatest  national  coimcil  in  ]\Iadagascar  is  an  assembly  of  the 
people  of  the  capital,  and  the  heads  of  the  provinces,  towns, 
villages,  &c.''     The  king  usually  presides  in  person. 

Though  in  these  last  cases  we  see  considerable  changes  in 
the  relative  powers  of  the  three  components,  so  that  the  inner 
few  have  gained  in  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  outer 
many,  yet  all  three  are  still  present ;  and  they  continue  lo 
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be  present  when  we  pass  to  sundry  faistorie  peoples.  Eren 
of  the  Fhocnicinns,  Movers  notes  that  "  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander a  ivar  was  decided  apon  by  the  Tyrians  without  the 
consent  of  the  absent  king,  the  senate  acting  together  with 
the  popular  assembly."  Then  there  is  the  familiar  case  of 
the  Homeric  Greeks,  whose  Agora,  presided  over  by  the  king, 
was  "  an  assembly  for  talk,  communication  and  discussion  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as 
listeners  and  sympathisers,"  vth"  were  seated  around ;  and 
that  the  people  were  not  always  passive  la  shown  by  the  story 
of  Thersitls,  who,  ill-ust;d  though  he  was  by  Odysseus  and 
derided  by  the  crowd  for  interfering,  had  first  made  his 
harangue.  A^ain,  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  freemen,  in 
early  Roman  times,  stood  in  relations  which  had  manifestly 
grown  out  of  those  existing  in  the  original  assembly;  fyr 
though  the  three  did  not  simultaneously  co-operate,  yet  m 
important  occasions  the  king  communicated  his  proposals  to 
the  assembled  burgesses,  who  expressed  theii  approval  or  dis- 
approval, and  the  clan-chiefs,  forming  the  senate,  though  th^ 
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men  of  the  district,  with  a  crowd  of  retainers  .  •  .  hoth  for 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice .  .  .  Within  the  circle  [formed  for  administering  justice] 
sat  the  judges,  the  people  standing  on  the  outside."  In  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Freeman  of  the  yearly  meetings  in  the  Swiss 
cantons  of  Uri  and  Appenzell,  we  may  trace  this  primitive 
political  form  as  still  existing ;  for  thougli  the  presence  of  the 
people  at  large  is  the  fact  principally  pointed  out,  yet  there  is 
named,  in  the  case  of  Uri,  the  body  of  magistrates  or  chosen 
chiefs  who  form  the  second  element,  as  w^ell  as  the  head  magis- 
trate who  is  the  first  element.  And  that  in  ancient  England 
there  was  a  kindred  constitution  of  the  Witenagemot,  is  in- 
directly proved;  as  witness  the  following  passage  from 
Freeman's  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  :— 

*  No  ancient  record  gives  us  any  clear  or  formal  account  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  body.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  a  vague  way  as  a 
gathering  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  the  great  men.  But,  alongside  pas- 
■ages  like  these,  we  find  other  passages  which  speak  of  it  in  a  way 
which  implies  a  far  more  popular  constitution.  King  Eadward  is  said 
to  be  chosen  King  by  '  all  folk.'  Earl  Qodwine  '  makes  his  speech 
before  the  king  and  all  the  people  of  the  land.' " 

And  the  implication,  as  Mr.  Freeman  points  out,  is  that  the 
share  taken  by  the  people  in  the  proceedings  was  that  of 
expressing  by  shouts  their  approval  or  disapproval 

This  form  of  ruling  agency  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  funda- 
mental form,  by  its  presence  at  the  outset  of  social  life  and 
by  its  continuance  under  various  conditions.  Not  among 
peoples  of  superior  types  only,  such  as  Ar}'ans  and  some 
Semites,  do  we  find  it,  but  also  among  sundry  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians,  among  the  red  men  of  North  America,  the  Dravidian 
tribes  of  the  Indian  hills,  the  aborigines  of  Austiralia.  In 
fact,  as  already  implied,  governmental  organization  could  not 
posnbly  begin  in  any  other  way.  On  the  one  hand,  no  con- 
trolling force  at  first  exists  save  that  of  the  aggregate  will  as 
manifested  in  the  assembled  horde.  On  the  other  hand,  lead- 
ing parts  in  determining  this  aggregate  will  are  inevitably 
taken  by  the  few  whose  superiority  is  rec()gnized.    And  ot 
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these  predomiuant  few,  some  one  is  sure  to  De  most  pM* 
domiuant.  That  wliich  we  hare  to  note  as  spedally  significant, 
U  not  that  a  free  form  of  {government  is  the  primitive  form; 
though  this  is  an  iinphcation  which  may  be  dwelt  upon.  Nat 
are  we  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fact  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning there  shows  itself  that  separation  of  the  superior  few 
from  the  inferior  many,  which  becomes  marked  in  later 
stages ;  though  tliis,  too,  is  a  fact  which  maj  be  singled  oat 
and  emphasized.  IN'or  is  attention  to  be  mainly  directed  to 
the  early  appearance  of  a  man  whose  controlling  power  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other ;  though  the  evidence  given  may 
be  cited  to  prove  this.  But  here  we  have  to  note,  particolarly, 
the  truth  that  at  the  outset  may  be  dibcerued  tiie  vi^e  onl>* 
lines  of  a  tri-une  political  structure^ 

§  4C5.  Of  course  the  ratios  among  the  powers  of  these 
three  components  are  in  no  two  cases  quite  the  same ;  and,  as 
implied  in  sundry  of  the  above  examples,  they  everywhere 
undei^  more  or  less  change — change  determined  here  by  the 
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entire  community  may,  and  ordinarily  do,  undergo  change  by 
the  formation  of  a  passive  class  excluded  from  tlieir  delibera- 
tions— a  class  at  first  composed  of  the  women  and  afterwards 
Goutainiug  also  the  slaves  or  other  dependents. 

War  successfully  carried  on,  not  only  generates  this  passive 
class,  but  also,  implying  as  it  does  subjection  to  leaders, 
changes  more  or  less  decidedly  the  relative  powers  of  these 
three  parts  of  the  political  agency.  As,  other  things  equal, 
groups  in  which  there  is  little  subordination  are  subjugated 
by  groups  in  which  subordination  is  greater,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  sur\'ival  and  spread  of  groups  in  which  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  dominant  few  becomes  relatively  great. 
In  like  manner,  since  success  in  war  largely  depends  on  that 
promptitude  and  consistency  of  action  which  singleness  of 
will  gives,  there  must,  where  warfare  is  chronic,  be  a  tendency 
for  members  of  the  ruling  group  to  become  more  and  more 
obedient  to  its  head:  failure  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  tribes  otherwise  equal,  being  ordinarily  a  consequence 
of  disobedience.  And  then  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
over-runnings  of  societies  one  by  another,  repeated  and  re- 
repeated  as  they  often  are,  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  and 
even  obliterating  the  traces  of  the  original  structure. 

While,  however,  recognizing  the  fact  that  during  political 
evolution  these  three  primitive  components  alter  their  propor- 
tions in  various  ways  and  degrees,  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
them  become  mere  rudiments  or  wholly  disappear,  it  will 
greatly  alter  our  conception  of  political  forms  il'  we  remember 
that  they  are  all  derive<l  from  this  primitive  form — that  a 
despotism^  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy,  is  a  type  of  govern- 
ment in  which  one  of  the  original  components  has  greatly 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two;  and  that  the 
various  mixed  types  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  the 
degrees  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  original  components  has 
the  greater  influence. 

§  466.  Is  there  any  fundamental  uuity  of  political  forces 
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accompnnying  thia  fundamental  unity  of  pc^tical  fomnf 
While  losing  si^lit  of  the  common  or^n  of  tlie  structures, 
liiive  we  not  also  become  inadequately  conscious  of  the 
coiiiiiinn  source  of  ihcir  powers  ?  How  prone  we  are  to  targSt 
tlie  ultimate  while  thinking  of  the  proximate,  it  ma/ be  worth 
while  pausing  a  moment  to  observe. 

One  who  in  a  storm  watches  the  breaking-up  of  a  wreck  or 
the  tearing  down  of  a  sea-wall,  is  impressed  by  the  uomenae 
energy  of  the  waves.  Of  course,  when  it  is  pointed  out  tlut 
in  the  absence  of  winds  no  such  results  can  be  produced,  he 
recognizes  the  truth  that  the  sea  is  in  itself  powerless,  and 
that  the  power  enabling  it  to  destroy  vessels  and  piers  ii 
given  by  the  cun'ents  of  air  which  roughen  its  sorfaca  If  he 
stops  short  here,  however,  he  fails  to  identify  the  force  which 
works  these  striking  changes.  Intrinsically,  the  air  is  jost  at 
passive  as  the  water  is.  There  would  be  no  winds  were  it 
not  for  the  varying  effects  of  the  Sun's  heat  on  diSerent  parta 
of  the  Earth's  surface.  £veu  when  he  has  traced  back  UiOB 
far  the  energy  wliich  undermines  cliffs  and  makes  shingle,  be 
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The  Greenlanders  are  entirely  without  political  control; 
having  nothing  which  represents  it  more  nearly  than  the 
deference  paid  to  the  opinion  of  some  old  man,  skilled  in  seal- 
catching  and  the  signs  of  the  weather.  But  a  Greenlander 
who  is  aggrieved  by  another,  has  his  remedy  in  what  is  called 
a  singing  combat  He  composes  a  satirical  poem,  and 
challenges  his  antagonist  to  a  satirical  duel  in  face  of  the 
tribe :  "  he  who  has  the  last  word  wins  the  trial."  And  then 
Crantz  adds — "  nothing  so  efTectually  restrains  a  Greenlander 
from  vice,  as  the  dread  of  public  disgrace."  Here  we  see 
operating  in  its  original  unqualified  way,  that  governing 
influence  of  public  sentiment  which  precedes  more  special 
governing  influences.  The  dread  of  social  reprobation  is 

in  some  cases  enforced  by  the  dread  of  banishment.  Among 
the  otherwise  unsubordinated  Australians,  they  "  punish  each 
otiier  for  such  ofiences  as  theft,  sometimes  by  expulsion  from 
the  camp."  Of  one  of  the  Columbian  tribes  we  read  that 
*the  Salish  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  regular  form  of 
government  ;*'  and  then,  further,  we  read  that  "  criminals  are 
sometimes  punished  by  banishment  from  their  tribe."  Certain 
aborigines  of  the  Indian  hills,  widely  unlike  these  Columbians 
in  type  and  in  mode  of  life,  show  us  a  similar  relation  between 
undeveloped  political  restraint  and  the  restraint  of  aggregate 
feeling.  Among  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhimals,  whose  village 
heads  are  simply  respected  elders  with  no  coercive  powers, 
those  who  offend  against  customs  "  are  admonished,  fined,  or 
excommunicated,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence." 
But  the  controlling  influence  of  public  sentiment  in  groups 
which  have  little  or  no  organization,  is  best  shown  in  the 
force  with  which  it  acts  on  those  who  are  bound  to  avenge 
murders.  Concerning  the  Australian  aborigines,  Sir  George 
Grey  writes : — 

"  The  holiest  doty  a  native  is  called  on  to  perform  is  that  of  aven^png 
the  death  of  his  nearest  relation,  for  it  is  his  peculiar  duty  to  do  so  ; 
vntil  he  has  fulfilled  this  task,  he  is  constantly  taunted  by  the  old 
women  ;  his  wives,  if  he  is  married,  would  soon  quit  him ;  if  he  is  un- 
MOfitd,  not  a  aiugle  young  womun  would  speak  to  him ;  his  mother 
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woiiU  constantly  cry,  and  lament  that  she  alionld  ervr  hnrs  gita 
birth  to  ao  degenerate  a  son ;  hia  father  would  tieat  him  with  contempt 
aiid  reproached  would  conatoatly  be  aonnded  in  hia  ear." 

We  have  next  to  note  th^t  for  a  long  time  after  political 
control  baa  made  its  appearance,  it  remains  conapicuoosly 
subordinate  to  this  control  of  general  feeling ;  both  becanse, 
vhilc  there  are  no  developed  governmental  structures,  the 
headman  haabut  little  ability  to  enforce  his  will,  and  because 
such  ability  as  he  has.  if  unduly  exercised,  causes  desertion. 
All  parts  of  the  world  furnish  illustrations.  In  America 
among  the  Snake  Indians  "  each  individual  ia  his  own  master, 
and  the  only  control  to  which  his  conduct  is  subjected,  is  the 
advice  of  a  chief  supported  by  hia  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  the  tribe."  Of  a  Chinook  chief  we  are  told 
that  Ilia  ability  to  render  service  to  his  neighbours,  and  the 
popularity  which  follows  it,  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  the 
measure  of  his  authority."  If  a  Dakota  "  wishes  to  do  mis- 
chief, the  only  way  a  chief  can  influence  him  is  to  give  him 
something,  or  pay  him  to  desist  from  hia  evil  intentions.    The 
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perty;  but  his  authority  is  extremely  limited,  and  only  obeyed 
80  far  as  it  meets  the  general  approbation."  And  even  among 
the  more  politically-organized  Kaffirs,  there  is  a  kindred 
restraint  The  king  "  makes  laws  and  executes  them  according 
to  his  sole  wilL  Yet  there  is  a  power  to  balance  his  in  the 
people:  he  governs  only  so  loiig  as  they  choose  to  obey." 
Tliey  leave  him  if  he  governs  ilL 

In  its  primitive  form,  then,  political  power  is  the  feeling  of 
the  community,  acting  through  an  agency  which  it  has  either 
informally  or  formally  established.  Doubtless,  from  the 
beginning,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  in  part  personal :  his 
greater  strength,  courage,  or  cunning,  enables  him  in  some 
degree  to  enforce  his  individual  will  But,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  his  individual  will  is  but  a  small  factor ;  and  the  autho- 
rity he  wields  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  he 
expresses  the  wills  of  nhe  rest. 

§  467.  While  this  public  feeling,  which  first  acts  by  itself 
and  then  partly  through  an  agent,  is  to  some  extent  the  feeling 
spontaneously  formed  by  those  concerned,  it  is  to  a  much 
larger  extent  the  opinion  imposed  on  them  or  prescribed  for 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  emotional  nature  prompting 
the  general  mode  of  conduct  is  derived  from  ancestors — is  a 
product  of  all  ancestral  activities ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  special  desires  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  determine 
the  courses  pursued,  are  induced  during  early  life  by  seniors, 
and  enlisted  on  behalf  of  beliefs  and  usages  which  the  tribe 
inherits.  The  governing  sentiment  is,  in  short,  mainly  the 
accumulated  and  organized  sentiment  of  the  past. 

It  needs  but  to  remember  the  painful  initiation  which,  at  a 

prescribed  age,  each  member  of  a  tribe  undergoes  (submitting 

to  circumcision,  or  knocking  out  of  teeth,  or  gashing  of  the 

flesh,  or  tatooing) — it  needs  but  to  remember  that  from  these 

imperative  customs   there  is    no  escape;  to  see  that  the 

directive  force  which  exists  before  a  political  agency  arises, 

and  which  afterwards  makes  the  political  agency  its  organ, 
69  «      f 
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ia  the  gradually-formed  opinion  of  coontleas  preceding  geiu* 
rations ;  or  rather,  not  the  opinion,  which,  strictly  spealdii^ 
is  an  intellectual  product  wholly  impotent,  but  the  emotion 
associated  with  the  opinion.  This  we  everywhere  find  to  bo 
at  the  outset  the  chief  controlling  power. 

The  notion  of  the  Tupis  that  "  if  they  dcjurted  from  ths 
customs  of  their  forefathers  they  should  be  destroyed,"  may 
he  named  as  a  definite  manifestation  of  the  force  with  which 
this  transmitted  opinion  acts.  In  one  of  the  rudest  tribes  of 
the  Indian  hills,  the  Juangs,  less  clothed  than  even  Adam 
and  £ve  are  said  to  have  been,  the  women  long  adhered  to 
their  bunches  of  leaves  in  the  belief  that  change  was  wrong. 
Of  the  Koranna  Hottentots  we  read  that  "  when  ancient 
usages  are  not  in  the  way,  every  man  seems  to  act  as  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes."  Though  the  Damara  chiefs  "have  the 
power  of  governing  arbitrarily,  yet  they  venerate  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  their  ancestors."  Smith  says,  "lawi 
the  Araucanians  con  scarcely  be  said  to  have,  though  Uiere 
are  many  ancient  usages  wliich  they  hold  sacred  and  strictly 
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Tailing  feelings  and  gaided  by  prevailing  thoughts,  through 
generations  stretching  back  into  the  far  past 

In  brief,  then,  before  any  definite  agency  for  social  control 
IB  developed,  there  exists  a  control  arising  partly  from  the 
public  opinion  of  the  living,  and  more  largely  from  the  public 
opinion  of  the  dead. 

§  468  But  now  let  us  note  definitely  a  truth  implied  in 
•ome  of  the  illustrations  above  given — the  truth  that  when  a 
political  agency  has  been  evolved,  its  power,  largely  de- 
pendent on  present  public  opinion,  is  otherwise  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  jmst  public  opinioiL  The  ruler,  in  part  the 
organ  of  the  wills  of  those  around,  is  in  a  still  greater  degree 
the  organ  of  the  wills  of  those  who  have  passed  away ;  and 
his  own  will,  much  restrained  by  the  first,  is  still  more 
restrained  by  the  last 

For  his  function  as  regulator  is  mainly  that  of  enforcing 
the  inherited  rules  of  conduct  which  embody  ancestral  senti- 
ments and  ideas.  Everywhere  we  are  shown  this.  Among 
the  Arafuras  such  decisions  as  are  given  by  their  elders,  are 
"according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  which  are  held 
in  the  highest  regard."  So  is  it  with  the  Khirgiz :  "  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Bis,  or  esteemed  elders,  are  based  on  the  known 
and  universally-recognized  customs."  And  in  Sumatra  "  they 
are  governed,  in  their  various  disputes,  by  a  set  of  long- 
estabUshed  customs  (adat),  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors.  •  .  .  The  chiefs,  in  pronouncing  their  decisions,  are 
not  heard  to  say,  'so  the  law  directs,'  but  'such  is  the 
custom. 

As  fast  as  custom  passes  into  law,  the  political  head  be- 
comes still  more  clearly  an  agent  through  whom  the  feelings  of 
the  dead  control  the  actions  of  the  living.  That  the  power 
he  exercises  is  mainly  a  power  which  acts  through  him,  we 
•ee  on  noting  how  little  ability  ho  has  to  resist  it  if  he 
wi&hes  to  do  so.  His  individual  will  is  practically  in* 
cqperative  9ave  where  the  overt  or  tacit  injunctions  of  departed 
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generatious  leave  him  frea  Thns  in  Madagascar, "  in  cum 
where  there  is  no  law,  custom,  or  precedent,  the  woid  of  tbs 
BovereigD  is  sufficient"  Among  the  East  Africans,  "  the  talj 
limit  to  the  despot's  power  is  the  Ada  or  precedent"  Of  tin 
Javans,  Baffles  writes — "  the  only  restraint  apon  the  will  of 
the  head  of  the  goremment  is  the  ctistom  of  the  conntiy, 
and  the  regard  which  he  has  for  his  character  among  his  sub- 
jects." In  Sumatra  the  people  "  do  not  acknowledge  ft  right 
in  the  chiefs  to  constitute  what  laws  they  think  proper,^  to 
repeal  or  alter  their  ancient  usages,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  tenacious  and  jealous."  And  how  imperative  is  con- 
formity to  the  beliefs  and  sentiments  of  progenitors,  is  shown 
by  the  fatal  results  apt  to  occur  from  disregarding  them. 
*"  The  King  of  Ashantee,  although  repffossntad  as  »  despotic  moiuRh 
....  is  Dot  in  all  respects  bejond  controL'  He  ia  under  an  '  obligs- 
tioD  to  observe  the  national  customs  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
the  people  from  remote  antiqnit/ ;  and  a  practical  disregard  of  tbii 
obUgation,  in  the  attempt  to  change  some  of  the  caatoras  of  their  fon- 
fathcrs,  cost  Osai  Quamina  his  throne.' " 
Whicli  instance  reminds  us  how  commonly,  as  now  among 
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Wliilc  holding  that,  in  unorganized  groups  of  men,  the 
feeling  manifested  as  public  opinion  controls  political  con- 
duct, just  as  it  controls  the  conduct  distinguished  as  cere- 
monial and  religious;  and  wliile  holding  that  governing 
agencies,  during  their  early  stages,  are  at  once  the  products 
of  aggregate  feeling,  derive  their  powers  from  it,  and  are 
restrained  by  it;  we  must  admit  that  these  primitive  re- 
lations become  complicated  when,  by  war,  small  groups  are 
compounded  and  re-compcrimded  into  great  ones.  Where  the 
society  is  largely  composed  of  subjugated  people  held  down 
by  superior  force,  the  normal  relation  above  described  no 
longer  exists.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  a  rule  cocrcively 
established  by  an  invader,  the  same  traits  as  in  a  rule  that 
has  grown  up  from  within.  Societies  formed  by  conquest  may 
be,  and  frequently  are,  composed  of  two  societies,  which  are 
in  large  measure,  if  not  entirely,  alien ;  and  in  them  there 
cannot  arise  a  political  force  from  the  aggregate  will  Under 
such  conditions  the  politic4il  head  either  derives  his  power 
exclusively  from  the  feeling  of  the  dominant  class,  or  else, 
setting  the  diverse  feelings  originated  in  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  one  against  the  other,  is  enabled  so  to  make  his  indi- 
vidual will  the  chief  factor. 

After  making  which  qualifications,  however,  it  may  still  be 
contended  that  ordiuaiily,  nearly  all  the  force  exercised  by 
the  governing  agency  originates  from  the  feeling,  if  not  of  the 
whole  community,  yet  of  the  part  which  is  able  to  manifest 
its  feeling.  Though  the  opinion  of  the  subjugated  and  un- 
armed lower  society  becomes  of  little  account  as  a  political 
factor,  yet  the  opinion  of  the  dominant  and  armed  upper 
society  continues  to  be  the  main  cause  of  political  action. 
What  we  are  told  of  the  Congo  people,  that  **  the  king,  w^lio 
feigns  as  a  despot  over  the  people,  is  often  disturbed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  by  the  princes  his  vassals," — what  we 
are  told  of  the  despotically-governed  Dahomans,  that  "  the 
ministers,  war-captains,  and  feetishers  may  be,  and  often  are, 
irdividoally  punished  by  the  king :  collectively  they  are  too 
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strong  forbira.and  without  their  cordial  cooperation  lie  would 
soon  cease  to  reign ;"  is  what  we  recognize  as  having  been 
tnie,  and  as  being  still  true,  in  various  better-known  sodeties 
where  the  supreme  head  is  nominally  absolnte.  From 
the  time  when  the  Roman  emperora  were  chosen  by  the 
soldiers  and  slain  when  they  did  not  please  them,  to  the 
present  time  when,  as  we  are  told  of  Russia,  the  desire  of  the 
ftmiy  often  determiaes  the  will  of  the  Czar,  there  have  been 
many  illustrations  of  the  tnilb  that  an  autocrat  ia  politically 
Btroi^  or  weak  according  as  many  or  few  of  the  influential 
classes  give  him  theii  support ;  and  that  even  the  sentiments  of 
tliose  who  are  politically  prostrate  occasionally  affect  political 
action ;  as  instance  the  influence  of  Turkish  fanaticism  over 
the  decisions  of  the  Sultan. 

A  number  of  facts  must  he  remembered  if  we  aro  righUy 
to  estimate  the  power  of  the  aggregate  will  in  comparison 
with  the  power  of  the  autoorat^s  will  There  is  the  fact  that 
the  autocrat  is  obliged  to  respect  and  maintain  the  great  mass 
of  institutions  and  laws  produced  by  past  sentiments  and 
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or  turn  against  bim ;  and  in  extreme  cases  there  comes  an 
example  of  "despotism  tempered  by  assassination."  And 
there  is  the  final  fact  that  habitually  in  societies  where 
an  oflending  autocrat  is  from  time  to  time  removed,  another 
auUtcrat  is  set  up :  the  implication  being  that  the  average 
sentiment  is  of  a  kind  which  not  only  tolerates  but  desires 
autocracy.  That  which  some  call  loyalty  and  others  call 
servility,  both  creates  the  absolute  ruler  and  gives  him  the 
power  he  exercises 

But  the  cardinal  truth,  difficult  adequately  to  appreciate,  is 
that  while  the  forms  and  laws  of  each  society  are  the  consoli- 
dated products  of  the  emotions  and  ideas  of  those  who  lived 
throughout  the  past,  they  are  made  operative  by  the  subordi- 
nation of  existing  emotions  and  ideas  to  thenL  We  are 
ihmiliar  with  the  thought  of  '*  the  dead  hand  "  as  controlling 
the  doings  of  the  living  in  the  uses  made  of  property ;  but 
the  eCTect  of  "  the  dead  hand  "  in  ordering  life  at  large  through 
the  established  political  system,  is  immeasureably  greater. 
That  which,  from  hour  to  hour  in  every  country,  governed 
despotically  or  otherwise,  produces  the  obedience  making 
political  action  possible,  is  the  accumulated  and  organized 
sentiment  felt  towards  inherited  institutions  made  sacred  by 
tradition.  Hence  it  is  undeniable  that,  taken  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  the  feeling  of  the  community  is  the  sole  source  of 
political  power :  in  those  communities,  at  least,  which  are  not 
under  foreign  domination.  It  was  so  at  the  outset  of  social 
life,  and  it  still  continues  substantially  sa 

$  470.  It  has  come  to  be  a  maxim  of  science  that  in  the 
causes  still  at  work,  are  to  be  identified  the  causes  which, 
similarly  at  work  during  past  times,  have  produced  the  state 
of  things  now  existing.  Acceptance  of  this  maxim,  and  pur- 
•ait  of  the  inquiries  suggested  by  it,  lead  to  verifications  of 
the  foregoing  conclusions. 

For  day  after  day,  every  public  meeting  illustrates  afresh 
this  same  diflerentiation  characterizing  the  primitive  political 
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agency,  and  illustrates  dresli  the  acUons  of  its  respective 
parts.  There  is  habitually  tho  great  body  of  the  less  disdn* 
guished,  forming  the  audience,  whose  abaie  in  the  proceed* 
ings  consists  iu  expressing  approval  or  disapproval,  and  say- 
ing  aye  or  no  to  tho  resolutions  proposed.  There  is  the 
smaller  part,  occupying  the  platform — tiie  men  whose  wealth) 
rank,  or  capacity,  give  them  influence — the  local  diiefs,  by 
whom  tho  discussions  are  carried  on.  And  there  is  the  chosm 
head,  commonly  the  man  of  greatest  mark  to  be  obtained, 
vlio  exercises  a  recognized  power  over  speakers  and  aodiecce 
—the  temporary  king.  Even  an  informally-sunmumed 
assemblage  soou  resolves  itself  into  these  divisioiw  more  or 
less  distinctly ;  and  wiien  the  assemblage  becomes  a  pennap 
nent  body,  as  of  tlie  men  composing  a  commercial  comptoiy, 
or  a  philanthropic  society,  or  a  club,  definiteness  is  quickly 
given  to  the  three  divisions — ^president  or  chairman,  board  or 
committee,  proprietors  or  members.  To  which  add  that* 
though  at  first,  like  the  meeting  of  the  primitive  horde  or  the 
modern  public  meeting,  one  of  these  permanent  associationa 
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oozaelves  governmental  actions  are  habitually  thus  determined, 
and  that  the  actions  of  all  minor  bodies,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently incorporated,  are  thus  determined.  I  refer,  rather, 
to  illuBtrations  of  the  irresistible  control  exercised  by  popular 
tentiment  over  conduct  at  large.  Such  facts  as  that,  while 
general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  duelling  law  does  not  prevent 
itp  and  that  sacred  injunctions  backed  by  threats  of  damnation, 
fail  to  check  iniquitous  aggressions  on  foreign  peoples  when 
the  prevailing  passions  prompt  them,  alone  suffice  tx)  show 
that  legal  codes  and  religious  creeds,  with  the  agencies  en- 
forcing them,  are  impotent  in  face  of  an  adverse  state  of  mind. 
On  remembering  the  eagerness  for  public  applause  and  the 
dread  of  public  disgrace  which  stimulate  and  restrain  men,  we 
cannot  question  that  the  diffused  manifestations  of  feeling 
habitually  dictate  their  careers,  when  their  immediate  neces- 
sities have  been  satisfied.  It  requires  only  to  contemplate 
the  social  code  which  regulates  life,  down  even  to  the  colour 
of  an  evening  neck-tie,  and  to  note  how  those  who  dare  not 
break  this  code  have  no  hesitation  in  smuggling,  to  see  that 
an  unwritten  law  enforced  by  opinion  is  more  peremptory 
than  a  written  law  not  so  enforced.  And  still  more  on  ob- 
serving that  men  disregard  the  just  claims  of  creditors,  who 
for  goods  given  cannot  get  the  money,  wliile  they  are  anxious 
to  discharge  so-called  debts  of  honour  to  those  who  have 
rendered  neither  goods  nor  services,  we  are  shown  that  the 
control  of  prevailing  sentiment,  unenforced  by  law  and  reli- 
gion, may  be  more  potent  than  law  and  religion  together 
when  they  are  backed  by  sentiment  less  strongly  manifested. 
Looking  at  the  total  activities  of  men,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  they  are  still,  as  they  were  at  the  outset  of  social  life, 
guided  by  the  aggregate  feeling,  past  and  present ;  and  that 
the  political  agency,  itself  a  gradually-developed  product  of 
nich  feeling,  continues  still  to  be  in  the  main  the  vehicle  for 
a  specialized  portion  of  it,  regulating  actions  of  certain  kinds. 
Partly,  of  course,  I  am  obliged  here  to  set  forth  this  general 
troth  aa  an  essential  element  of  political  theory.    My  excuse 
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for  insisting  at  aome  len^h  on  what  appean  to  be  a  tritacott- 
clusion,  must  be  that,  however  far  nominally  recognized,  it  is 
actually  recognized  to  a  very  small  extent  Even  in  oar  own 
country,  where  non-political  agencies  spontaneoaaly  produced 
and  worked  are  many  and  large,  and  still  more  in  most  other 
countries  less  characterized  by  them,  ihero  is  no  due  con- 
aciousness  of  the  truth  that  the  combined  impulses  which  work 
through  political  agencies,  can,  in  the  absence  of  such  agencies, 
produce  others  through  which  to  work.  Politicians  reason  as 
tliough  State-instrumentalities  have  intrinsic  power,  which 
they  have  not,  and  as  though  the  feeling  which  creates  them 
has  not  intrinsic  power,  which  it  has.  Evidently  tbeif 
actions  must  be  greatly  a&ected  by  reversal  of  these  ideas. 
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§  471.  Of  the  three  components  of  the  tri-une  political  stmo* 
tare  traceable  at  the  outset,  we  have  now  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first.  Already  in  the  last  two  chapters  something 
has  been  said,  and  more  has  been  implied,  respecting  that 
most  important  difTerentiation  which  results  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  headship.  What  was  there  indicated  under  its 
general  aspects  has  here  to  be  elaborated  under  its  special 
aspects. 

"  When  Eink  asked  the  Nicobarians  who  among  them  was 
the  chief,  they  replied  laughing,  how  could  he  believe  that 
ofu  could  have  power  against  so  many  ?"  I  quote  this  as  a 
reminder  that  there  is,  at  first,  resistance  to  the  assumption 
of  supremacy  by  one  member  of  a  group — ^resistance  which, 
though  in  some  types  of  men  small,  is  in  most  considerable, 
and  in  a  few  very  great.  To  instances  already  given  of  tribes 
practically  chief  less  may  be  added,  from  America,  the  Haidahs, 
among  whom  "  the  people  seemed  all  equal ;"  the  Californian 
tribes,  among  whom  "  each  individual  does  as  he  likes ;"  the 
Kavajos,  among  whom  "  each  is  sovereign  in  his  own  right  as 
a  warrior;"  and  from  Asia  the  Angamies,  who  "have  no 
recognized  head  or  chief,  although  they  elect  a  spokesman, 
who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  powerless  and  irrespon- 
sible." 

Such  small  subordination  as  rude  groups  show,  occurs  only 
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vhen  the  need  for  joint  actioa  is  imperative,  and  ccntnd  ii 
requii-ed  to  make  it  efficieuL  Instead  of  recalling  before- 
named  examples  of  temporary  chieftainsbip,  I  may  here  give 
some  others.  Of  the  Lower  Californians  we  read — "  In  hunU 
ing  and  war  they  have  one  or  more  chiefs  to  lead  them,  who 
are  selected  only  for  tlie  occasion."  Of  the  flatheads'  chiefs 
it  is  said  that  "  with  the  war  their  power  ceases.''  Among 
the  Sound  Indians  the  cliiof  "has  no  authority,  aud  only 
directs  the  movements  of  his  band  in  warlike  incursions." 

As  observed  under  another  head,  this  primitive  insubordi- 
nation has  greater  or  less  play  accordii^  as  the  eovirooment 
and  the  habits  of  life  hinder  or  favour  coercion.  The  Lower 
Californians,  above  instanced  as  chiefless,  Baegert  sayi 
resemble  "  herds  of  wild  swioe,  which  run  about  according 
to  their  own  liking,  being  together  to-day  and  scattered  to- 
morrow, till  they  meet  again  by  accident  at  some  future  time." 
"The  cluefs  among  the  Chipewjraus  are  now  totally  witJiont 
power,"  says  Franklin;  and  these  people  exist  as  small 
migratory  bands.     Of  the  Abipones,  who  are  "  impatient  of 
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one  who  Kas  a  recognized  superiority.    This  superioritj  may 
be  of  several  kinds  which  we  will  briefly  glance  at. 

Though  in  a  sense  abnormal,  the  cases  must  be  recognized 
{n  which  the  superiority  is  that  of  an  alien  immigrant  The 
headmen  of  the  Khonds  "  are  usually  descended  from  some 
daring  adventurer ''  of  Hindoo  blood.  Forsyth  remarks  the 
like  of  "  most  of  the  chiefs  "  in  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia. 
And  the  traditions  of  Bochica  among  the  Ghibchas,  Amalivaca 
among  the  Tamanacs,  and  Quetzalcoatl  among  the  Mexicans, 
imply  kindred  origins  of  chieftainships.  Here,  however,  we 
are  mainly  concerned  with  superiorities  arising  within  the 
tribe. 

The  first  to  be  named  is  that  which  goes  with  seniority. 
Though  age,  when  it  brings  incapacity,  is  often  among  rude 
peoples  treated  with  such  disregard  that  the  old  are  killed  or 
left  to  die,  yet,  so  long  as  capacity  remains,  the  greater  expe- 
rience accompanying  age  generally  insures  influence.  The 
chief  less  Esquimaux  show  **  deference  to  seniors  and  strong 
men."  Burchell  says  that  over  the  Bushmen,  old  men  seem 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  chiefs  to  some  extent ;  and  the 
like  holds  true  with  the  natives  of  Australia.  Among  the 
Fuegians  ''  the  word  of  an  old  man  is  accepted  as  law  by  the 
young  people.'*  Each  party  of  Eock  Veddahs  "  has  a  head- 
man, the  most  energetic  senior  of  the  tribe,"  who  di\ddes  the 
honey,  &c.  Even  with  sundry  peoples  more  advanced  the 
like  holdSb  The  Dyaks  in  North  Borneo  "  have  no  established 
chiefs,  but  follow  the  counsels  of  the  old  man  to  whom  they 
are  related;"  and  Edwards  says  of  the  ungovemed  Caribs 
that  "  to  their  old  men,  indeed,  they  allowed  some  kind  of 
authority." 

Naturally,  in  rude  societies,  the  strong  hand  gives  predomi- 
nance. Apart  from  the  influence  of  age,  "bodily  strength 
alune  procures  distinction  among  "  the  Bushmen.  The  leaders 
(A  the  Tasmanians  were  tall  and  powerful  men:  "instead  of 
an  elective  or  hereditary  chieftancy,  the  place  of  command 
was  yielded  up  to  the  bully  of  tJie  tribe."     A  remark  of 
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Sturt's  implies  a  like  origm  of  snpremaoy  among  the  Anabi* 
lians.  Similarly  iu  South  America.  Of  people  on  the 
Tapnjos,  Bates  tells  us  that  "the  footmarks  of  the  chief  could 
bti  distinguished  from  the  test  by  their  great  eiza  and  Ui4 
length  of  the  Btride."  And  in  Bedouin  tribes  "  Uie  fiercaa^ 
the  strongest,  and  the  craftiest  obtains  complete  mssteij  ow 
his  fellows."  During  liigher  stages  physical  vigour  long  con- 
tinues to  be  an  all-important  qualification ;  as  in  Homeric 
Greece,  where  even  age  did  not  compensate  for  decline  of 
strengtb :  "  an  old  chief,  such  aa  FSleus  and  Laertes,  cannot 
retain  his  position."  Everyone  knows  that  tluoughont 
Media}val  Europe,  maintenance  of  headship  largely  depended 
on  bodily  prowess.  And  even  but  two  centories  ago  in  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  "  every  Heir,  or  yonng  Chieftain  of 
a  Tribe,  was  oblig'd  in  Honour  to  give  a  publidi  Specimen  of 
hifl  Valour,  before  he  was  own'd  and  declar'd  Governor." 

Mental  superiority,  alone  or  joined  with  other  attribnt«a, 
is  a  common  cause  of  predominance.  With  the  Snake  Indians, 
the   cliief  is  no   more  than  "the  most  confidential  peison 
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mtelligcnt  and  rich  man  often  controls  the  tribe  by  his 
influence."  Of  the  chiefless  Navajos  we  read  that  "  every 
tich  man  has  many  dependants,  and  these  dependants  are 
obedient  to  his  will,  in  peace  and  in  war."  And  to  other 
Bvidence  that  it  is  the  same  in  Africa,  may  be  added  the  state* 
ment  of  Heuglin  that  "  a  Dor  chief  is  generally  the  richest 
ind  most  reputable  man  of  the  village  or  neighbourhood." 

But,  naturally,  in  societies  not  yet  politically  developed, 
acknowledged  superiority  is  ever  liable  to  be  competed  with 
or  replaced  by  superiority  arising  afresh. 

"  If  an  Arab,  accompanied  by  lus  own  relations  only,  has  been  sno- 
oeflfal  on  many  predatory  excnrsions  against  the  enemy,  he  is  joined 
by  other  friends ;  and  if  his  success  still  continues,  he  obtains  the  repu- 
tation of  being  *  ItuJcyf  and  he  thus  establishes  a  kind  of  second,  or 
inferior  agydship  in  the  tribe." 

So  in  Sumatra — 

"A  commanding  aspect,  an  insinuating  manner,  a  ready  fluency  in 
discourse,  and  a  penetration  and  sagacity  in  unravelling  the  little  in- 
tricacies of  their  disputes,  are  qualities  which  seldom  fail  to  procure  to 
their  possessor  respect  and  influence,  sometimes,  perhaps,  superior  to 
that  of  an  acknowledged  chief." 

And  supplantings  of  kindred  kinds  occur  among  the  Tongans 
and  the  Dyaks. 

At  the  outset  then,  what  we  before  distinguished  as  the 
principle  of  efficiency  is  the  sole  principle  of  organization. 
Such  political  headship  as  exists,  is  acquired  by  one  whose 
fitness  asserts  itself  in  the  form  of  greater  age,  superior 
prowess,  stronger  will,  wider  knowledge,  quicker  insight,  or 
laiger  wealth.  But  evidently  supremacy  which  thus  depends 
exdosively  on  personal  attributes  is  but  transitory.  It  is 
liable  to  be  superseded  by  the  supremacy  of  some  more  able 
man  from  time  to  time  arising;  and  if  not  superseded,  is 
ended  by  death.  We  have,  then,  to  inquire  how  permanent 
ehieftoinsbip  becomes  established.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  consider  more  fully  the  two  kinds  of  superiority 
which  especially  conduce  to  chieftainship,  and  their  modes  of 
opemtioxi. 
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§  473.  As  bodily  vigour  is  a  cause  of  predominance  witlun 
the  tribe  on  occasions  daily  occuiriDg,  stall  mora  on  occasion 
of  war  ia  it,  wLen  joined  with  courage,  a  cause  of  predomi- 
nance.  War,  tlierefore,  tends  to  make  more  pronounced  any 
authority  of  this  kind  which  is  incipient  Whatever  reluctanca 
ot)ter  members  of  the  tribe  have  to  recognize  the  leadenhip 
of  any  one  member,  is  hkely  to  be  ovei^ridden  by  their  desire 
for  safety  when  recognition  of  his  leadership  furthers  that 
safety. 

This  rise  of  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  warrior  to 
power  is  at  iti'st  spontaneous,  and  afterwards  by  agreemfflit 
more  or  le-ss  definite :  sometimes  joined  with  a  process  of 
testing.  Wliere,  as  in  Australia,  each  "  is  esteemed  by  the 
rest  only  according  to  his  dexterity  in  throwing  or  evading  a 
spear,"  it  is  inferable  that  such  superior  capacity  for  war  ai 
is  displayed,  generates  of  itself  such  temporary  chieftainsfaip 
as  exists.  Where,  as  among  the  Comanches,  any  one  who 
distinguishes  himself  by  taking  many  "  horses  or  scalps,  may 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  chieftaincy,  and  is  gradually  inducted 

\'  a  tacit  popular  conaetit."  this  natural  genesis  is  clcarlT 
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with  great  solemnity ;"  and  "  put  their  pretensions 
to  the  proof  with  circninstances  of  outrageous  barbarity." 
Similarly^  **  although  the  Abipones  neither  fear  their  cacique 
M  a  judge,  nor  honour  him  as  a  master,  yet  his  fellow-soldiers 
follow  him  as  a  leader  and  governor  of  the  war,  whenever 
the  enemy  is  to  be  attacked  or  repelled." 

These  and  like  facts,  of  which  there  are  abundance,  have 
ihxee  kindred  implications.  One  is  that  continuity  of  war 
eonduces  to  permanence  of  cliieftoinship.  A  second  is  that, 
with  increase  of  his  influence  as  successful  military  head,  the 
chief  gains  influence  as  civil  head.  A  third  is  that  there  is 
thus  initiated  a  union,  maintained  through  subsequent  phases 
of  social  evolution,  between  military  supremacy  and  political 
supremacy.  Not  only  among  the  uncivilized  Hottentots, 
Malagasy,  and  others,  is  the  chief  or  king  head  of  the  army — 
not  only  among  such  semi-civilized  peoples  as  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  do  we  find  the  monarch  one  with 
the  commander-in-chief;  but  the  histories  of  extinct  and 
sorviving  nations  all  over  the  world  exemplify  the  connexion. 
In  Egypt  "  in  the  early  ages,  the  offices  of  king  and  general 
were  inseparable."  Assyrian  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
represent  the  despotic  ruler  as  also  the  conqueiing  soldier ;  as 
do  the  records  of  the  Hebrews.  Civil  and  military  headship 
were  united  among  the  Homeric  Greeks;  and  in  primitive 
Borne  "  the  general  was  ordinarily  the  king  himsell'."  That 
throughout  European  history  it  has  been  so,  and  partially 
continues  so  even  now  in  the  more  militant  societies,  needs 
DO  showing. 

How  command  of  a  wider  kind  follows  militaiy  command, 
we  cannot  readily  see  in  societies  wliich  have  no  records :  we 
can  but  infer  that  along  with  increased  power  of  coercion 
which  the  successful  head-warrior  gains,  naturally  goes  the 
ezeicise  of  a  stronger  rule  in  civil  affairs.  That  this  has 
been  so  among  peoples  who  have  known  histories,  there  is 
]iroo£  Of  the  primitive  Germans  Sohm  remarks  that  the 
BofiiAii  invasions  had  one  result: — 
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"  Hie  kingship  bccamo  united  with  the  leadership  (becom*  pi 
of  the  furny,  and,  as  a  cooBequeiice,  laiaed  itself  to  »  pcnetr  [institatiall] 
in  the  State.  The  mil  itary  subordination  under  the  king-le«d(K  fii> 
thored  political  auboniination  under  the  king.  ....  Kingship 
after  the  invasions  is  a  kingahip  clothed  with  snprema  ri^ta— &  kin^ 

In  like  manner  it  is  observed  by  Hanke  that  during  the  mn 
vith  the  £ugtish  ia  the  fifteenth  century — 
"The  French  monorclij,  whilst  atruggling  for  its  vei7  eziafeno*, 
acquired  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  result  of  the  struggle,  a  fimm 
DTganiz.'ktEOQ.  The  expedients  adopted  to  cany  on  the  contest  graw,  u 
in  other  important  cases,  to  national  institutions." 

.And  modem  instances  of  the  relation  between  BuccessTiiI 
militancy  and  the  strengthening  of  political  control,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  career  of  Napoleon  and  the  recent  history  of 
tlie  German  Empire. 

Headship  of  the  society,  then,  commonly  beginning  with 
the  influence  gained  by  the  Tanior  of  greatest  power,  bold- 
ness, and  capacity,  becomes  established  where  activity  in 
war  gives  opportunity  for  bis  superiority  to  show  itself  and 
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ihrow  one  of  his  liege  spirits  into  the  body  of  one  who 
lefnses  to  believe  in  his  power,  upon  which  the  possessed  is 
taken  with  swooning  and  fits,"  we  may  imagine  the  dread  he 
excites,  and  the  sway  he  consequently  gains.  From  some  of 
the  lowest  races  upwards  we  find  illustrations.  Fitzroy  says 
of  the  **  doctor-wizard  among  the  Fuegiaus  "  that  he  is  the 
most  cunning  and  most  deceitful  of  his  tribe,  and  that  he  has 
great  influence  over  his  companions.  "  Though  the  Tas- 
manians  were  free  from  the  despotism  of  rulera,  they  were 
swayed  by  the  counsels,  governed  by  the  arts,  or  terrified  by 
the  fears,  of  certain  wise  men  or  doctors.  These  could  not 
only  mitigate  suffering,  but  inflict  it."   A  chief  of  the  Haidahs 

•  seems  to  be  the  principal  sorcerer,  and  indeed  to  possess 
little  authority  save  from  his  connexion  with  the  preter- 
human powers."     The  Dakota  medicine-men — 

**  Are  the  greatest  nuscalB  in  the  tribe,  and  possess  immense  influence 
orer  the  minds  of  the  young,  who  are  brought  up  in  the  belief  of 
their  supernatural  powers.  ....  The  wax-chief,  who  leads  the 
party  to  war,  is  always  one  of  these  medicine-men,  and  is  believed  to 
have  the  power  to  guide  the  party  to  success,  or  savo  it  from  defeat.'' 

Among  more  advanced  peoples  in  Africa,  supposed  abilities  to 
control  invisible  beings  similarly  give  influence — strengthen- 
ing authority  otherwise  gained.  It  is  so  with  the  Amazulu : 
a  chief  "practises  magic  on  another  chief  before  fighting 
with  him;"  and  his  followers  have  great  confidence  in  him 
if  he  has  much  repute  as  a  magician.  Bence  the  sway 
acquired  by  Langalibalele.  who,  as  Bishop  Colenzo  says, 
•knows  well  the  composition  of  that  intelczi  [used  for 
controlling  the  weather] ;  and  he  knows  well,  too,  the  war- 
medicine,  i.^.,  its  component  parts,  being  himself  a  doctor." 
Still  better  is  seen  the  governmental  influence  thus  acquired 
in  the  case  of  the  king  of  Obbo,  who  in  time  of  drought  calls 
bis  subjects  together  and  explains  to  them — 

*  how  much  be  regrets  that  their  conduct  has  compelled  him  to  afflict 
them  with  unfavourable  weather,  but  that  it  is  their  own  fault.  .  .  . 
Ha  most  have  goats  and  com.  '  No  goats,  no  rain ;  that's  our  contract, 
■/  frwnda/  says  Eatchibai    •    •    •    Should  his  people  complain  of  too 
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rnnob  rain,  he  tlireateua  to  pour  atorms  and  lightning  npon  them  for 
ever,  nnleas  tbej  bring  him  so  niaiiy  bundled  baskets  of  com,  ftc, 
Ac  .  .  .  HissubjecUbave  tliemoat  thoroughcoDfideDceinbiBponer." 
And  the  king  is  similarly  supposed  to  exeicbe  control  over  the 
weather  among  the  people  of  Loango. 

A  like  connexion  is  traceable  in  the  records  of  vanowa 
extinct  peoples  in  both  hemispheres.  Of  Huitzilopochtli,  the 
founder  of  the  Mexican  power,  we  read  that  "  a  great  wizard 
he  had  been,  and  a.  sorcerer ;"  and  every  Mexican  king  on 
ascending  the  throne  Itad  to  swear  "  to  make  the  sun  go  his 
course,  to  make  the  clouds  pour  down  rain,  to  make  the  rivers 
run,  and  all  fruits  to  ripen,"  Reproaching  his  subjects  for 
want  of  obedience,  a  Chibclia  ruler  told  tliem  they  knew 
"that  it  was  in  his  power  to  afflict  them  with  pestilence, 
small-pox,  rheumatism,  and  fever,  and  to  make  to  grow  as 
much  grass,  vegetables,  and  plants  as  they  wanted."  Ancient 
Egyptian  records  yield  indications  of  a  similar  early  belief. 
Thothmes  III.,  after  being  deified,  "was  considered  as  the 
luck-bringing  god  of  the  country,  and  a  preserver  against  the 
evil  influence  of  wicked  spirits  and  magicians."  And  it  was 
thus  with  the  Jews : — 

"  Babbinical  writings  are  never  weaij  of  enlarging  apon  the  magical 
power  and  knowledge  of  Solomon.  He  was  represented  as  not  only 
king  of  the  whole  earth,  but  also  as  reigning  over  devils  and  evil  spirits, 
and  having  the  power  of  expelling  them  from  the  bodies  of  men  and 
imiitiftlii  and  also  of  delivering  people  to  them." 
The  traditions  of  European  peoples  furnish  kindred  evidence. 
As  before  shown  (§  198)  stories  in  the  Ifeimt-kringla  saga 
imply  that  the  Scandinavian  ruler,  Odin,  was  a  medicine- 
man ;  as  were  also  Niort  and  Frey,  bis  successors.  And  after 
recalling  the  supernatural  weapons  and  supernatural  achieve- 
menis  of  early  heroic  kings,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  with 
them  were  in  some  cases  associated  those  ascribed  magical 
characters  whence  have  descended  the  supposed  powers  ot 
kings  to  cure  diseases  by  touching.  We  shall  the  less  doubt 
this  on  finding  that  like  powers  were  attributed  to  subordinate 
mien  of  early  origin.     There  existed  certain  Breton  noblea 
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vhose   spittle  and  touch  were  said  to  have  curative  pro- 
perties. 

Thus  one  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  political  head- 
ship, originates  with  the  ghost- theory,  and  the  concomitant 
rise  of  a  belief  that  some  men,  having  acquired  power  over 
ghosts,  can  obtain  their  aid.  Generally  the  chief  and  the 
medicine-man  are  separate  persons;  and  there  then  exists 
between  them  some  conflict :  they  have  competing  authorities. 
But  where  the  ruler  joins  with  his  power  naturally  gained, 
this  ascribed  supernatural  power,  his  authority  is  necessarily 
much  increased.  Recalcitrant  members  of  his  tribe  who 
might  dare  to  resist  him  if  bodily  prowess  alone  could  decide 
the  struggle,  do  not  dare  if  they  think  he  can  send  one  of  his 
posse  comitatus  of  ghosts  to  torment  them.  That  rulers  desire 
to  unite  the  two  characters,  we  have,  in  one  case,  distinct 
proof.  Canon  Callaway  tells  us  that  among  the  Amazulu,  a 
chief  will  endeavour  to  discover  a  medicine-man's  secrets  and 
afterwards  kill  him. 

§  475.  Still  there  recurs  the  question — ^How  does  per- 
manent political  headship  arise  ?  Such  political  headship  as 
results  from  bodily  power,  or  courage,  or  sagacity,  even  when 
strengthened  by  supposed  supernatural  aid,  ends  with  the 
life  of  any  savage  who  gains  it.  The  principle  of  efficiency, 
physical  or  mental,  while  it  tends  to  produce  a  temporary 
differentiation  into  ruler  and  ruled,  does  not  suffice  to  produce 
a  permanent  differentiation.  There  has  to  cooperate  another 
principle,  to  which  we  now  pass. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the  rudest  groups,  age 
gives  some  pi*edominance.  Among  both  Fuegians  and 
Australians,  not  only  old  men,  but  also  old  women,  exercise 
authority.  And  that  this  respect  for  age,  apart  from  other 
distinction,  is  an  important  factor  in  establishing  political 
subordination,  is  implied  by  the  curious  fact  that,  in  sundry 
advanced  societies  characterized  by  extreme  governmental 
coercion,  the  respect  due  to  age  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
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maab  rain,  he  threatens  to  pour  sUirms  uid  Ugbtning  upon  then  tct 
«Ter,  unleaa  they  bring  him  bo  many  hundred  bnskeU  of  cum,  6ic., 
&c.  ,  .  .  HLaaubjectahave  the  meet  thorough  confidence  in  his  power." 
And  the  king  is  similarly  supposed  to  exercise  coatrol  over  the 
weather  among  the  people  of  Loango. 

A  like  coQDexion  ia  traceable  in  the  records  of  vanmia 
extinct  peoples  in  both  hemispheres.  Of  Huitzilopochtii,  the 
founder  of  the  Mexican  power,  we  read  that  "  a  great  wizard 
he  had  been,  and  a.  sorcerer ;"  and  every  Mexican  king  on 
ascending  the  throne  had  to  swear  "  to  make  the  sua  go  his 
course,  to  make  the  clouds  pout  down  rain,  to  make  the  rivers 
run,  and  all  fruits  to  ripen."  lieproaching  his  subjects  for 
want  of  obedience,  a  Chibcha  ruler  told  them  they  knew 
"that  it  was  in  his  power  to  alQict  them  with  pestilence, 
small-pox,  rheumatism,  and  fever,  and  to  make  to  grow  as 
much  grass,  vt>[;ctabli.'s,  and  plants  as  they  wauteil."  Ancient 
Egyptian  records  yield  indications  of  a  similar  early  belie£ 
Tbothmes  III,,  after  being  dei6ed, "  was  considered  aa  the 
luck-bringing  god  of  the  country,  and  a  preserver  against  the 
evil  influence  of  wicked  spirits  and  mf^cians."  And  it  was 
thus  with  the  Jews : — 

"  Babbinical  writings  are  never  weary  <d  eDlaiging  upon  the  magical 
power  uid  knowledge  of  Solomon.  He  was  represented  as  not  only 
Icing  of  the  whole  earth,  bnt  also  aa  reigning  over  devils  and  evil  spirits, 
and  having  the  power  of  expelling  them  from  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  and  also  of  delivering  people  to  them." 
The  traditions  of  European  peoples  furnish  kindred  evidence. 
As  before  shown  (§  198)  stories  in  the  Heims-kringla  saga 
imply  that  the  Scandinavian  niler,  Odin,  was  a  medicine- 
man ;  as  were  also  Niort  and  Frey,  bis  successors.  And  after 
recalling  the  supernatural  weapons  and  supernatural  achieve- 
ments of  early  heroic  kings,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  with 
them  were  in  some  cases  associated  those  ascribed  magical 
characters  whence  have  descended  the  supposed  powers  of 
kings  to  cure  diseases  by  touching.  We  shall  the  less  doubt 
this  on  finding  that  like  powers  were  attributed  to  subordinate 
rulers  of  early  origin.    There  existed  certain  Brctoo  nobles 
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i^hose   spittle  and  touch  were  said  to  have  curative  pro- 
perties. 

Thus  one  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  political  head- 
ship, originates  with  the  ghost- theory,  and  the  concomitant 
rise  of  a  belief  that  some  men,  having  acquired  power  over 
ghosts,  can  obtain  their  aid.  Generally  the  chief  and  the 
medicine-man  are  separate  persons;  and  there  then  exists 
between  them  some  conflict :  they  have  competing  authorities. 
But  where  the  ruler  joins  with  his  power  naturally  gained, 
this  ascribed  supernatural  power,  his  authority  is  necessarily 
much  increased.  Becalcitrant  members  of  his  tribe  who 
might  dare  to  resist  him  if  bodily  prowess  alone  could  decide 
the  struggle,  do  not  dare  if  they  think  he  can  send  one  of  his 
posse  camitatus  of  ghosts  to  torment  them.  That  rulers  desire 
to  unite  the  two  characters,  we  have,  in  one  case,  distinct 
proof.  Canon  Callaway  tells  us  that  among  the  Amazulu,  a 
chief  will  endeavour  to  discover  a  medicine-man's  secrets  and 
afterwards  kill  him. 

§  475.  Still  there  recurs  the  question — ^How  does  per- 
manent political  headship  arise  ?  Such  political  headship  as 
results  from  bodily  power,  or  courage,  or  sagacity,  even  when 
strengthened  by  supposed  supernatural  aid,  ends  with  the 
life  of  any  savage  who  gains  it.  The  principle  of  efficiency, 
physical  or  mental,  while  it  tends  to  produce  a  temporary 
differentiation  into  ruler  and  ruled,  does  not  suffice  to  produce 
a  permanent  differentiation.  There  has  to  cooperate  another 
principle,  to  which  we  now  pass. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the  rudest  groups,  age 
gives  some  pi*edominance.  Among  both  Fuegians  and 
Australians,  not  only  old  men,  but  also  old  women,  exercise 
authority.  And  that  this  respect  for  age,  apart  from  other 
distinction,  is  an  important  factor  in  establishing  political 
subordination,  is  implied  by  the  curious  fact  that,  in  sundry 
advanced  societies  characterized  by  extreme  govemmeDtid 
coercion,  the  respect  due  to  age  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
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much  aio,  he  thrsatens  to  pour  stoniM  Hid  li^itnliig  upon  thorn  foe 
#rer,  uolesa  tbe;  bring  him  bo  m&iif  hondnd  boakets  of  com,  bt, 
&C.  .  ■  .  Hia  Bubjecta  hare  the  most  thonnigh  confidenee  in  hia  powsr.* 
And  the  king  is  similarly  supposed  to  exercise  control  over  the 
weather  among  tlie  jreople  of  Loango. 

A  like  connexion  is  traceable  in  the  records  of  Tanou 
extinct  peoples  in  both  liemispherea.  Of  Huitzilopochtii,  the 
founder  of  the  Mexican  power,  we  read  that  "a  great  wizard 
lie  had  been,  and  a  sorcerer ;"  and  eveiy  Mexican  king  on 
ascending  the  throne  had  to  awear  "to  make  the  sun  go  his 
course,  to  make  the  clouds  pour  down  rain,  to  make  the  riven 
run,  and  all  fruits  to  ripen."  Reproaching  his  subjects  for 
want  of  obedience,  a  Chibcha  ruler  told  them  they  knew 
"  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  afOict  tbem  with  pestilence 
small-pox,  rheumatism,  and  fever,  and  to  make  to  grow  as 
much  grass,  vegetables,  and  plants  as  they  wanted."  Ancient 
Egyptian  records  yield  indications  of  a  similar  early  belie! 
Thothmes  III.,  after  being  deified, "  was  considered  as  tha 
luck-bringing  god  of  the  country,  and  a  preserver  against  the 
evil  influence  of  wicked  spirits  and  magicians."     And  it  was 
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whose   spittle  and  touch  were  said  to  have  curative  pro- 
perties. 

Thus  one  important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  political  head- 
ship, originates  with  the  ghos^theor7,  and  the  concomitant 
rise  of  a  belief  that  some  men,  having  acquired  power  over 
ghosts,  can  obtain  their  aid.  Generally  the  chief  and  the 
medicine-man  are  separate  persons;  and  there  then  exists 
between  them  some  conflict :  they  have  competing  authorities. 
But  where  the  ruler  joins  with  his  power  naturally  gained, 
tins  ascribed  supernatural  power,  his  authority  is  necessarily 
much  increased.  Becalcitrant  members  of  his  tribe  who 
might  dare  to  resist  him  if  bodily  prowess  alone  could  decide 
the  struggle,  do  not  dare  if  they  think  he  can  send  one  of  his 
posse  comiiatus  of  ghosts  to  torment  them.  That  rulers  desire 
to  unite  the  two  characters,  we  have,  in  one  case,  distinct 
proof.  Canon  Callaway  tells  us  that  among  the  Amazulu,  a 
chief  will  endeavour  to  discover  a  medicine-man's  secrets  and 
afterwards  kill  him. 

§  475.  Still  there  recurs  the  question — ^How  does  per- 
manent political  headship  arise  ?  Such  political  headship  as 
results  from  bodily  power,  or  courage,  or  sagacity,  even  when 
strengthened  by  supposed  supernatural  aid,  ends  with  the 
life  of  any  savage  who  gains  it.  The  principle  of  efficiency, 
phjrsical  or  mental,  while  it  tends  to  produce  a  temporary 
differentiation  into  ruler  and  ruled,  does  not  suffice  to  produce 
a  permanent  differentiation.  There  has  to  cooperate  another 
principle,  to  which  we  now  pass. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the  rudest  groups,  age 
gives  some  pi'edominance.  Among  both  Fuegians  and 
Australians,  not  only  old  men,  but  also  old  women,  exercise 
anthority.  And  that  this  respect  for  age,  apart  from  other 
distinction,  is  an  important  factor  in  establishing  political 
labordiiiation,  is  implied  by  the  curious  fact  that,  in  sundry 
advanced  societies  characterized  by  extreme  governmental 
ooeicion,  the  respect  due  to  age  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
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respect.  Sharpe  remarks  of  ancient  Egypt  that "  bera  u  in 
I'ersia  and  Judica  the  king's  mother  often  held  rank  above  hit 
^'ife."  In  Cltiua,  notwithstanding  the  inferior  position  of 
women  socially  and  domestically,  there  eiiista  this  enpremacy 
of  the  female  parent,  second  only  to  that  of  the  male  parent; 
and  the  like  holds  in  Japan.  As  supporting  the  infeionca 
that  suhjection  to  parents  prepares  the  vay  for  subjection  to 
rulers,  I  may  add  a  converse  feet  Of  the  Coroados,  whon 
groups  are  so  incoherent,  we  read  that — 

**  The  iKtjii,  however,  has  as  little  influence  over  the  will  of  the  mnlfi- 
tude  as  nay  other,  for  thej  live  without  my  bond  of  social  onim, 
neither  nnder  a  republican  nor  >  pntriarchial  form  of  goremiiKnt 
Even  family  tiea  are  very  loose  among  them  ....  there  ia  no 
reguluT  prei-edency  between  the  old  and  the  young,  for  age  appeanto 
enjoy  no  respect  among  them." 

And,  aa  re-inforcing  this  converse  fact,  I  may  call  attention 
to  $  317,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  Mantras,  the  Caribs, 
the  Afapncli^s,  the  Brazilian  Indiana,  the  Gallinomeros,  the 
Shoshoues,  the  Kavajos,  the  Califomians,  the  Comanche^ 
who  submit  very  little  or  not  at  all  to  chiefly  rule,  display  ■ 
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pastoral  habits  and  the  patriarchal  oiganization,  but  that  it 

recurs  in  South  African  races. 

Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  however,  we  find  abundant 

proof  that  this  family-supremacy  of  the  eldest  male,  common 

among  pastoral  peoples  and  peoples  who  have  passed  through 

the  pastoral  stage  into  the  agricultural  stage,  develops  into 

political  supremacy.     Of  the  Santals  Hunter  says — 

*'  The  village  govemment  is  purely  patriarchiaL  Each  hamlet  has  an 
original  founder  (the  Manjhi-Hanan),  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  community.  He  receives  divine  honours  in  the  sacred  grove,  and 
transmits  his  authority  to  his  descendants." 

Of  the  compound  family  among  the  Khonds  we  read  in  Mac- 

pherson  that — 

**  There  it  [paternal  authority]  reigns  nearly  absolute.  It  is  a  Khond's 
maxim  that  a  man's  father  is  his  god,  disobedience  to  whom  is  the 
greatest  crime  ;  and  all  the  members  of  a  family  live  united  in  strict 
subordination  to  its  head  until  his  death." 

And  the  growth  of  simple  groups  into  compound  and 
doubly-compound  groups,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  one 
who  unites  family  headship  with  political  headship,  has  been 
made  familiar  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  others  as  common  to 
early  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons,  and  as  still  afifecting  social 
organization  among  Hindoos  and  Sclavs. 

Here,  then,  we  have  making  its  appearance,  a  factor  which 
conduces  to  permanence  of  political  headship.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  while  succession  by  efficiency 
gives  plasticity  to  social  organization,  succession  by  inherit- 
ance gives  it  stability.  No  settled  arrangement  can  arise  in 
a  primitive  community  so  long  as  the  function  of  each  unit 
is  determined  exclusively  by  his  fitness ;  since,  at  his  death, 
the  arrangement,  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  part  of  it,  must  be 
recommenced.  Only  when  his  place  is  forthwith  filled  by 
one  whose  claim  is  admitted,  does  there  begin  a  differentia^- 
tion  which  survives  through  successive  generations.  And 
evidently  in  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution,  while  the 
coherence  is  small  and  the  want  of  structure  great,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  principle  of  inheritance  should,  especially  in  re* 
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spect  of  the  political  headship,  predomuute  ov«r  the  pnaofk 
of  efficiency.    Contemplation  of  the  facte  will  make  thia  dear. 

§476,  Two  primary  forms  of  hereditary  snccessitni  have  to 
be  considered.  The  system  of  kinship  Uiroagh  femalea,  cmh 
mon  amoni;  rude  peoples,  results  in  descent  of  property  ud 
power  to  brotliera  or  to  the  children  of  sisters ;  while  tbe 
system  of  kioiibip  through  males,  general  amoDg  advanced 
peoples,  results  in  descent  of  property  and  power  to  sou  a 
daughters.  We  have  first  to  note  that  succession  thnm^ 
females  is  less  conducive  to  stable  political  headships  than  it 
succession  through  males. 

From  the  fact  named  when  treatii^  of  the  domestic  rdir 
lions,  that  the  system  of  kinship  through  females  arises  vhen 
unions  of  the  sexes  are  temporary  or  unsettled,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  tlint  this  system  characterises  societies  which  in 
unndvanced  in  all  ways,  political  included.  We  saw  in  $  2IU, 
that  irre<^ilar  connexions  involve  paucity  and  feebloieesof 
known  relationships,  and  a.  type  of  family  the  saccesaive 
links  of  which  are  not  strengthened  by  so  many  coUatenJ 
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noted.  In  many  societies  where  descent  of  property  and 
lank  in  the  female  line  is  the  rule,  an  exception  is  made  iu 
the  case  of  the  political  head ;  and  societies  exemplifying  this 
exception  are  societies  in  which  political  headship  is  relatively 
stable.  Though  in  F\ji  there  is  kinship  through  females,  yet, 
according  to  Seemann,  the  ruler,  chosen  from  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  is  "  generally  the  son "  of  the  late  ruler. 
In  Tahiti,  where  the  two  highest  ranks  follow  the  primitive 
system  of  descent,  male  succession  to  rulership  is  so  pro- 
nounced that,  on  the  birth  of  an  eldest  son  the  father  becomes 
flimply  a  regent  on  his  behalf.  And  among  the  Malagasy, 
along  with  a  prevailing  kinship  through  females,  the  sovereign 
either  nominates  his  successor,  or,  failing  this,  the  nobles  ap- 
point, and  **  unless  positive  disqualification  exists,  the  eldest 
aon  is  usually  chosen."  Africa  furnishes  evidence  of 

varied  kinds.  Though  the  Congo  people,  the  Coast  Negroes, 
and  the  Inland  Negroes  have  formed  communities  of  some  size 
and  complexity,  notwithstanding  that  kinship  through  females 
obtains  in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  yet  we  read  of  the 
first  that  allegiance  is  "  vague  and  uncertain ;"  of  the  second 
that,  save  where  free  in  form,  the  government  is  "  an  insecure 
and  short-lived  monarchic  despotism ;"  and  of  the  third  that, 
where  the  government  is  not  of  mixed  type,  it  is  "  a  rigid  but 
insecure  despotism."  Meanwhile,  in  the  two  most  advanced 
and  powerful  states,  stability  of  political  headship  goes  along 
with  departure,  incipient  or  entire,  from  succession  through 
females.  In  Ashantee,  claims  to  the  crown  stand  in  this 
order — "the  brother,  the  sister's  son,  the  son ;"  and  in  Dahomey 
there  is  male  primogeniture.  Further  instances  of 

this  transition  are  yielded  by  extinct  American  civilizations. 
The  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mexico  brought  with  them  the 
system  of  kinship  through  females,  and  consequent  law  of 
succession ;  but  tliis  law  of  succession  was  partially,  or  com- 
pletely, changed  to  succession  through  males.  In  Tezcuco 
and  Tlacopan  (divisions  of  Mexico)  the  eldest  son  inherited 
the  kingship ;  and  in  Mexico  the  choice  of  a  king  was  limited 


to  tlic  eons  and  brothera  of  tlie  preceding  king.  Tbeo,  of 
ancient  Peru,  Gomara  says — "  nephews  inherit,  and  not  nn^ 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Tncaa:"  this  exception  in  At 
case  of  the  Yncas,  buying  the  strange  pecoliaiitj  tint 
"  the  first-born  of  this  brother  and  sister  [i.e.,  the  Ynca  and 
his  principal  wife]  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  king- 
dom": an  arrangement  which  made  the  line  of  descent 
unusually  narrow   and   definite^  And  here  we  an 

brought  back  to  Africa  by  the  parallelism  between  the  cut 
of  Peru  and  that  of  Egypt.  "  In  E^pt  it  was  matemil 
descent  that  gave  the  right  to  property  sud  to  the  thnuuL 
The  same  prevailed  in  Etliiopia,  If  the  monarch  married 
out  of  tlie  royal  family  the  children  did  not  enjoy  a  l^ti> 
mate  right  to  the  crown."  When  we  add  the  statement  Hat 
the  monarch  was  "  supposed  to  be  descended  irom  the  godi, 
in  the  male  and  female  line ;"  and  when  we  join  with  thii 
the  furtlier  statement  that  there  were  royal  marriages  betweea 
brother  and  sister;  we  see  that  like  causes  worked  like  effects 
in  Egypt  and  in  Peru.  For  in  Peru  the  Tnca  was  of  sup- 
posed  divine  descent ;   inherited  hia  divinity  on  both  aides; 
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M  in  these  cases,  when  no  nomination  has  been  made  the 
nobles  choose  among  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  are 
determined  in  their  choice  by  eligibility,  tbere  may  be,  and 
naturally  is,  a  departure  from  descent  in  the  female  line ; 
and  this  system  of  descent  once  broken  through  is  likely  for 
several  reasons  to  be  abolished.  We  are  also  intro- 

duced to  another  transitional  process.  For  some  of  these  cases 
are  among  the  many  in  which  succession  to  rulership  is  fixed 
in  respect  of  the  family,  but  not  fixed  in  respect  of  the 
member  of  the  family — a  stage  implying  a  partial  but  incom- 
plete stability  of  the  political  headship.  Several  instances 
occur  in  Africa.  "  The  crown  of  Abyssinia  is  hereditary  in 
one  fomily,  but  elective  in  the  person,"  says  Bruce.  "  Among 
the  Timmanees  and  Bulloms,  the  crown  remains  in  the  same 
family,  but  the  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  country,  upon  whom 
the  election  of  a  king  depends,  are  at  liberty  to  nominate  a 
very  distant  branch  of  that  family."  And  a  Kaffir  "law 
requires  the  successor  to  the  king  should  be  chosen  from 
amongst  some  of  the  youngest  princes."  In  Java  and  Samoa, 
too,  while  succession  to  rulership  is  limited  to  the  family,  it 
is  but  partially  settled  with  respect  to  the  individual.  And 
the  like  held  in  Spain  (Aragon)  before  the  12th  century; 
where  "  a  small  number  of  powerful  barons  elected  their 
sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though,  as  usual  in  other 
countries,  out  of  one  family." 

That  stability  of  political  headship  is  secured  by  establish- 
ment of  descent  in  the  male  line,  is,  of  course,  not  alleged. 
The  all^ation  simply  is  that  succession  after  this  mode  con- 
daces  better  than  any  other  to  its  stability.  Of  probable 
reasons  for  this,  one  is  that  in  the  patriarchal  group,  as 
developed  among  those  pastoral  races  from  which  the  leading 
civilized  peoples  have  descended,  the  sentiment  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  eldest  male,  fostered  by  circumstances  in  the 
fiunily  and  in  the  gens,  becomes  instrumental  to  a  wider 
subordination  in  the  larger  groups  eventually  formed.  Another 
pobahle  reason  is,  that  with  descent  in  the  male  line  there  is 
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more  frequently  a  nnion  of  efficiency  with  sapremacy.  Tin 
aoii  of  a  great  warrior,  or  maa  otherwiae  capable  as  a  ruler,  ia 
mufc  likely  to  possess  kindred  traitA  than  ia  the  boh  of  his 
sister;  and  if  so,  it  wiU  happen  that  in  those  earliest  stages 
when  personal  supeiiority  ia  lequiaite  as  well  as  l^tamuf 
of  claim,  succession  in  the  male  line  vill  conduce  to  main- 
tonance  of  power  hy  making  usurpation  moie  difficult 

There  is,  however,  a  more  potent  influence  which  aids  is 
giving  permanence  to  political  headship,  and  which  operates 
more  in  conjunction  with  deBcent  through  males  than  in  con- 
junction with  descent  through  females — an  influence  piohabljr 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other. 

5  477.  When  showing,  in  §  475,  how  respect  for  age  gene- 
rates patriarchal  authority  where  descent  through  males  lias 
arisen,  I  gave  cases  which  incidentally  showed  a  further  result; 
namely,  that  the  dead  patriarch,  worahipped  by  his  descend- 
ants, becomes  a  family  deity.  In  sundry  chapters  of  VoL  L 
were  set  forth  at  length  the  proofs,  past  and  present,  furnished 
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it  was  said  that  the  heaven  belonged  only  to  the  chief  of  that 
placa"  These  facts  yield  a  definite  interpretation  of  others, 
like  the  following,  which  show  that  the  authority  of  the  ter- 
lestrial  ruler  13  increased  by  his  alleged  relation  to  the  celestial 
niler ;  be  the  celestial  ruler  the  ghost  of  the  remotest  known 
ancestor  who  founded  the  society,  or  of  a  conquering  invader, 
or  of  a  superior  stranger. 

Of  the  chiefs  among  the  Kukis,  who  are  descendants  of 
Hindoo  adventurers,  we  read : — 

"All  these  Rajahs  are  sapposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock, 
irhich  it  is  believed  originally  had  connection  with  the  gods  them- 
selves; their  persons  are  therefore  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  almost  superstitions  veneration,  and  their  conmiands  are  in 
evexy  case  law." 

Of  the  Tahitians  Ellis  says : — 

''The  god  and  the  king  were  generally  supposed  to  share  the  authority 
over  the  mass  of  mankind  between  them.  The  latter  sometimes  imper- 
aooated  the  former.  .  .  .  The  kings,  in  some  of  tlie  islands,  were  sup- 
poted  to  have  descended  from  the  gods.  Their  persons  were  always  sacred.'*' 

According  to  Mariner,  "  Toritonga  and  Veachi  (hereditary 
divine  chiefs  in  Tonga,)  are  both  acknowledged  descendants 
of  chief  gods  who  formerly  visited  the  islands  of  Tonga/' 
And,  in  ancient  Peru  "  the  Ynca  gave  them  [his  vassals]  to 
understand  that  all  he  did  with  regard  to  them  was  by  an 
order  and  revelation  of  his  father,  the  Sun." 

This  re-inforcement  of  natural  power  by  supernatural 
power,  becomes  extreme  where  the  ruler  is  at  once  a  descend- 
ant of  the  gods  and  himself  a  god :  a  union  which  is  familiar 
among  peoples  who  do  not  distinguish  the  divine  from  the 
human  as  we  do.  It  was  thus  in  the  case  just  instanced — 
that  of  the  Peruvians.  It  was  thus  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians :  the  monarch  "  was  the  representative  of  the  Divinity 
on  earthy  and  of  the  same  substance."  Not  only  did  he  in 
many  cases  become  a  god  after  death,  but  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  god  during  life ;  as  witness  this  prayer  to  Eameses  II. 
"  When  they  had  come  before  the  king  .  .  .  they  fell  down  to  the 
pmmd,  and  with  their  hands  they  prayed  to  the  king.  They  praised 
Ihii  divine  benefactor    •    •    .    speaking  thus: — ^^  We  are  come  before 
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thee,  the  lord  of  heaven,  lord  of  the  earth,  nm,  life  of  iba  whole  'worfali 
lonloftime  .  .  .  lord  of  prosperity,  creator  of  the  harve^fMhiooer 
ami  former  of  laortnk,  diiipenaer  of  breath  to  all  men;  animatar  of  the 
whule  comiMiiy  of  the  goda  .  .  .  thou  foimer  ^  the  gTe«t,  enmtar 
of  the  BniiUl  .  .  .  thou  our  lord,  our  aon,  bj  irhoaa  irorda  out  id  hm 
moulk  Tuu  Uvea  .  .  .  grant  uallfo  out  of  thy  huids  ...  and 
breath  for  our  nostrils.'" 

This  piayer  introduces  us  to  a  remarkable  parallel  Barneses, 
whose  powers,  dciuonstrated  bj  his  conquests,  were  regarded 
as  so  tntDsc«iidant,  is  here  described  as  ruling  not  oijtj  the 
lower  world  but  also  the  upper  world ;  and  a  like  loyal  power 
is  Alleged  in  two  existing  societies  where  absolutism  is  nmt 
larly  unmitigated — China  and  Japan.  As  shown  when  tteat- 
ing  of  Ceremonial  Institutions  {§  347)  both  the  Emperor  of 
China  and  the  Japanese  Mikado,  have  such  supremacy  in 
heaven  that  they  promote  its  inhabitants  from  rank  to  rank 
at  will. 

That  this  strengthening  of  political  headship,  if  not  )ij 
ascribed  godliood  then  by  ascribed  descent  from  a  god  (either 
the  apotheosized  ancestor  of  the  tribe  or  one  of  the  elder 
deities),  was  exemplified  among  the  early  Greeks,  needs  not 
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the  Chibchas,  we  find  a  case  in  which  magical  power  was 
transferred  to  a  successor — though  "  the  cazique  of  Sogamoso 
made  known  that  he  [Bochica]  had  left  him  heir  of  all  his 
sanctity,  and  that  he  had  the  same  power  of  making  rain 
when  he  liked,''  and  giving  health  or  sickness  (an  assertion 
believed  by  the  people);  yet  tins  is  an  exceptional  case. 
Speaking  generally,  the  chief  whose  relations  with  the  other 
world  are  those  of  a  sorcerer  does  not  transmit  his  relations ; 
and  he  does  not  therefore  establish  a  supernatural  dynasty,  as 
does  the  chief  of  divine  descent. 

5  478.  And  now,  having  considered  the  several  factoids 
which  cooperate  to  establish  political  headship,  let  us  consider 
the  process  of  cooperation  through  its  ascending  stages.  The 
truth  to  be  noted  is  that  the  successive  phenomena  which 
occur  in  the  simplest  groups,  habitually  recur  in  the  same 
order  in  compound  groups,  and  again  in  doubly-compound 
groups. 

As,  in  the  simple  group,  there  is  at  first  a  state  in  which 
there  is  no  headship ;  so,  when  simple  groups  which  have 
acquired  political  heads  possessing  slight  authorities,  are  asso- 
ciated, there  is  at  first  no  headship  of  the  cluster.  The 
Chinooks  furnish  an  example.  Describing  them  Lewis  and 
Clarke  say : — "  As  these  families  gradually  expand  into 
bands,  or  tribes,  or  nations,  the  paternal  authority  is  repre- 
sented by  the  chief  of  each  association.  This  chieftain,  how- 
ever, is  not  hereditary."  And  then  comes  the  further  fact, 
which  here  specially  concerns  us,  that  "  the  chiefs  of  the 
fleparate  villages  are  independent  of  each  other : "  there  is  no 
general  chieftain. 

As  headship  in  a  simple  group,  at  first  temporary,  ceases 
when  the  war  which  initiates  it  ends ;  so  in  a  cluster  of  groups 
which  severally  have  recognized  heads,  a  common  headship  at 
fint  results  from  a  war,  and  lasts  no  longer  than  the  war. 
Falkner  says — ^"  In  a  general  war,  when  many  nations  enter 
into  an  alliance  against  a  common  enemy,"  the  Patagonians 
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"  cliose  an  Apo,  or  Commandeivin-ohief,  from  among  the 
oiliest  or  most  celebrated  of  the  Caciqaea."  The  Indians  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco  live  "  in  hordes  of  forty  or  fifty  onder  a 
family  governmeat,  and  they  rect^nize  a  common  chief  onfy 
in  times  of  war."  So  ia  it  in  Borneo.  "  During  war  tiia 
chiefs  of  the  Sarel>as  Dyaks  give  an  uncertain  allegiance  to  a 
head  chief,  or  cominander-in-chie£"  It  has  been  the  same 
in  Europe.  Seeley  remarks  that  the  Sabines  "  seem  to  have 
had  a  central  government  only  in  war  time."  Again,  "  Gct- 
many  had  anciently  as  many  republics  as  it  had  tribes.  Except 
in  time  of  war,  there  was  no  chief  common  to  all,  or  even  to 
any  given  confederation." 

This  rcciills  the  fact,  indicated  when  treating  of  Political 
Integration,  that  the  cohesion  within  compound  groups  is  less 
than  that  within  simple  groups,  and  that  the  cohesion  wiUiin 
the  doubly  compound  ia  less  than  that  within  the  compound. 
What  was  there  said  of  cohesion  may  here  be  said  of  the  sub- 
ordination conducing  to  it ;  for  we  find  that  when,  by  con- 
tinuous war,  a  permanent  headship  of  a  compound  group  has 
been  generated,  it  is  less  stable  than  the  headships  of  the  simple 
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of  their  vassals,  and  for  this  reason  their  authority  is  less  pre* 
carious  than  that  of  the  higher  officers  " — ^the  central  rulers. 
Of  the  Kaffirs  we  read : — "  They  are  all  vassals  of  the  king, 
chiefs,  as  well  as  those  under  them;  but  the  subjects  are 
generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  that  they  will 
follow  them  against  the  king."  Europe  has  furnished  kindred 
examples.     Of  the  Homeric  Greeks  Mr.  Gladstone  writes : — 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  subordination  of  the  sub-chief  to  his 
local  sovereign  was  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  the  local  sovereign 
to  the  head  of  Greece."  And  during  the  early  feudal  period 
in  the  West,  allegiance  to  the  minor  but  proximate  ruler  was 
stronger  than  that  to  the  major  but  remote  ruler. 

In  the  compound  group,  as  in  the  simple  group,  the  pro- 
gress towards  stable  headship  is  furthered  by  transition  from 
saccession  by  choice  to  succession  by  inheritance.  During 
early  stages  of  the  independent  tribe,  chieftainship  when  not 
acquired  by  individual  superiority  tacitly  yielded  to,  is  ac- 
quired by  election.  In  North  America  it  is  so  with  the  Aleuts, 
the  Comanches,  and  many  more ;  in  Polynesia  it  is  so  with 
the  Land  Dyaks  ;  and,  before  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  it 
was  so  in  Java.  Among  the  hill-peoples  of  India  it  is  so  with 
the  Nagas  and  others.  In  sundry  regions  the  change  to  heredi- 
tary succession  is  shown  by  different  tribes  of  the  same  race. 
Of  the  Karens  we  read  that  **  in  many  districts  the  chieftain- 
ship is  considered  hereditary,  but  in  more  it  is  elective." 
Some  Chinook  villages  have  chiefs  who  inherit  their  powers, 
though  mostly  they  are  chosen.  Similarly,  the  com- 

pound group  is  at  first  ruled  by  an  elected  head.  Several 
examples  come  to  us  from  Africa.  Bastian  tells  us  that  "  in 
many  parts  of  the  Congo  region  the  king  is  chosen  by  the 
petty  princes."      The  crown  of   Yariba  is  not  hereditary: 

*  the  chiefs  invariably  electing,  from  the  wisest  and  most 
sagadous  of  their  own  body.*'    And  the  king  of  Ibu,  says 
Allen,  seems  to  be  '^  elected  by  a  council  of  sixty  elders,  or 
clue&  of  large  villages."    In  Asia  it  is  thus  with  tJie  Kukis. 
*0ii8,  among  all  the  Rajahs  of  each  claBS,  is  chosen  to  be  the  Pradham 
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or  chief  Rajah  of  that  clac  Tha  dignitj  u  not  hereditarj,  ■■  Ii  lla 
case  with  the  minor  Bajaltahips,  bnt  u  enjoyed  by  each  Bajab  of  tlw 
don  in  rotation.'' 

So  has  it  been  id  Europe.  Thongli  l^  tbe  early  Greeks  here- 
ditary right  was  in  a  considerable  measnie  recognized,  yet  tba 
case  of  Te1craachu9  implies  "  th&t  a  practice,  either  apptoach- 
ing  to  election,  or  in  some  way  inTolving  a  volnntary  actioa 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  or  of  a  portion  of  them,  had  to  be 
gone  through."  The  like  is  true  of  ancient  Rome.  That  iti 
monarchy  was  elective  "  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  later 
times  of  nn  office  of  iiUerrex,  which  implies  that  the  kingly 
power  did  not  devolve  naturally  upon  a  hereditary  suoceaaor.* 
Later  on  it  was  thus  with  Western  peoples.  Up  to  the  b^in- 
nin;;  of  the  tenth  century  "  the  formality  of  election  sub- 
sisted ...  in  every  European  kingdom ;  and  the  imper- 
fect right  of  birth  required  a  ratification  by  pnblic  assent* 
And  it  was  once  thus  with  ourselves.  Among  the  early 
English  the  Bi'etwaldship,  or  supreme  headship  over  tba 
miuor  kingdoms,  was  at  first  elective ;  and  the  form  of  el«- 
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tinuously-inherited  malfonnation.  Europe  of  the  Meroviiio 
gian  period  yields  an  example.  In  pagan  times  the  king's 
race  had  an  alleged  divine  origin;  but  in  Christian  times, 
says  Waitz,  when  they  could  no  longer  mount  back  to  the 
gods,  a  more  than  natural  origin  was  alleged :  "  a  sea-monster 
ravished  the  wife  of  Chlogio  as  she  sat  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  from  this  embrace  Merovech  sprang."  Later  days  show 
us  the  gradual  acquisition  of  a  sacred  or  semi-supernatural 
character,  where  it  did  not  originally  exist  Divine  assent  to 
their  supremacy  was  asserted  by  the  Garolingian  kings. 
During  the  later  feudal  age,  rare  exceptions  apart,  kings 
"  were  not  far  removed  from  believing  themselves  near  rela- 
tives of  the  masters  of  heaven.  Kings  and  gods  were  col- 
leagues." In  the  17th  century  this  belief  was  endorsed  by 
divines.  "  Kings,"  says  Bossuet,  "  are  gods,  and  share  in  a 
manner  the  divine  independence." 

So  that  the  headship  of  a  compound  group,  arising  tempo- 
rarily during  wax,  then  becoming,  with  frequent  cooperation 
of  the  groups,  settled  for  life  by  election,  passing  presently 
into  the  hereditary  form,  and  gaining  permanence  as  fast  as 
the  law  of  succession  grows  well-defined  and  undisputed, 
acquires  its  greatest  stability  only  when  the  king  is  regarded 
as  a  deputy  god,  or  when,  if  he  is  not  supposed  to  inherit  a 
divine  nature,  he  is  supposed  to  have  a  divine  commission. 

§  479.  Ascribed  divine  nature,  or  divine  descent,  or  divine 
commission,  naturally  gives  to  the  political  head  unlimited 
sway.  In  theory,  and  often  to  a  large  extent  in  practice,  he 
is  owner  of  his  subjects  and  of  the  territory  they  occupy. 

Where  militancy  is  pronounced,  and  the  claims  of  a  con- 
queror unqualified,  it  is  indeed  to  a  considerable  degree  thus 
with  those  uncivilized  peoples  who  do  not  ascribe  super- 
natural characters  to  their  rulers.  Among  the  Zulu  Kaffirs 
the  chief  "exercises  supreme  power  over  the  lives  of  his 
people ;"  the  Bheel  chiefs  '*  have  a  power  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  own  subjects ;"  and  in  Fiji  the  subject  is 
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pmperty.  But  it  ia  still  more  thus  where  tbe  ruler  is  ood> 
sidered  more  than  human.  Aatlej  tella  qb  that  in  Loaago 
the  king  is  "  called  tanAa  end  p<mgo,  that  ia,  god ;"  and, 
acconling  to  Proyart,  the  Loango  people  "say  their  Uvea 
and  goods  belong  to  the  king."  In  Wasoro  (Eaat  Aiiica} 
"  the  king  has  unlimited  power  of  life  and  death  .  .  .  ia 
some  tribes  ...  he  is  almost  worshipped."  In  Msam* 
bara  the  people  say  "  we  are  all  alavea  of  the  Zumbe  fkin^, 
who  is  oiir  Mulungu"  [god].  "  By  the  state  law  of  Dahomey, 
as  at  Benin,  all  men  are  slaves  to  the  king,  and  most  women 
are  his  wi\-en ;"  and  in  Dahomey  the  king  is  called  "  the 
spirit"  The  Malagasy  speak  of  tlieir  king  as  "  our  god ;"  and 
he  13  lord  of  the  soil,  owner  of  all  property,  and  master  of 
his  subjects.  Their  time  and  services  are  at  his  command." 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king,  personating  the  god,  utteia 
oracular  responses ;  and  his  power  "  extends  over  the  pro- 
perty, liberty,  and  lives  of  his  people."  Varions  Asiatio 
rulers,  whose  titles  ascribe  to  them  divine  descent  and  natoi^ 
stand  in  like  relations  to  their  peoples.    In  Siam  "  the  king 
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without  impiety,  or  whete  he  unites  the  characters  of  con- 
queror and  god,  he  naturally  absorbs  every  kind  of  authority. 
He  is  at  once  military  head,  legislative  head,  judicial  head, 
ecclesiastical  head.  The  fully  developed  king  is  the  supreme 
centre  of  every  social  structure  and  director  of  every  social 
fimction. 

§  480.  In  a  small  tribe  it  is  practicable  for  the  chief  per- 
sonally to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  his  office.  Besides 
leading  the  other  warriors  in  battle,  he  has  time  to  settle 
disputes,  he  can  sacrifice  to  the  ancestral  ghost,  he  can  keep 
the  village  in  order,  he  can  inflict  punishments,  he  can  regu- 
late trading  transactions ;  for  those  governed  by  him  are  but 
few,  and  they  live  within  a  narrow  space.  When  he  acquires 
the  headship  of  many  united  tribes,  both  the  increased 
amount  of  business  and  the  wider  area  covered  by  his  sub- 
jects, put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exclusively  personal 
administration.  It  becomes  necessary  to  employ  others  for 
the  purposes  of  gaining  information,  conveying  commands, 
seeing  them  executed ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  assistants 
thus  employed  grow  into  established  heads  of  departments 
with  deputed  authorities. 

While  this  development  of  governmental  stnictures  in- 
creases the  ruler's  power,  by  enabling  him  to  deal  with  more 
numerous  aflairs,  it,  in  another  way,  decreases  his  power ;  for 
his  actions  are  more  and  more  modified  by  the  instnimentali- 
ties  through  which  they  are  effected.  Those  who  watch  the 
working  of  administrations,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  have 
forced  upon  them  the  truth  that  a  head  regulative  agency  is 
at  once  helped  and  hampered  by  its  subordinate  agencies. 
In  a  philanthropic  association,  a  scientific  society,  or  a  club, 
those  who  govern  find  that  the  organized  officialism  wtiich 
they  have  created,  often  impedes,  and  not  unfrequently 
defeats,  their  aims.  Still  more  is  it  so  with  the  immensely 
larger  administrations  of  the  State.  Through  deputies  the 
ruler  receives   his  information;    by  them  his    orders    are 
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executed ;  and  as  fast  as  his  coonexian  vitli  affaiTS  beoomei 
indirect,  his  control  over  afTairs  diminishes ;  until,  in  ezttema 
casea,  he  either  dwindles  into  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his 
chief  deputy  or  has  his  place  nsurped  by  him. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  the  two  oaoaea  which  conspire  to  gin 
permanence  to  political  headship,  also,  at  a  later  Btage^  oon* 
apire  to  reduce  the  political  head  to  an  automaton,  ezecnting 
the  wills  of  the  agents  he  has  created.  In  the  first  place, 
when  hereditary  succession  is  finally  settled  in  some  line  of 
descent  rigorously  prescribed,  the  possession  of  supreme 
power  becomes  independent  of  capacity  for  exercising  it. 
Tlie  heir  to  a  vacant  throne  may  be,  and  often  is,  too  young 
for  discharging  its  duties ;  or  he  may  be,  and  often  is,  too 
feeble  in  intellect,  too  deficient  in  energy,  or  too  much  oceu- 
pied  with  the  pleasures  which  his  position  offers  in  unlimited 
amounts.  The  result  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  r^ent^  tod 
in  the  other  the  chief  minister,  becomes  the  actual  ruler.  In 
the  second  place,  that  sacredness  which  supposed  divine  otigin 
gives,  makes  him  inaccessible  to  the  ruled.    All  i 
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who  has  obtained  ascendancy  by  force  of  arms,  becomes  a 

Bas-  -a  prime  minister  or  real  monarch ;  though  he  requires 

"atitnlar  emperor  to  perform  the  indispensable  ceremony  of 

nominating  a  Bas,"  since  the  name,  at  least,  of  emperor  "  is 

deemed  essential  to  render  valid  the  title  of  Has."    The  case 

of  Thibet  may  be  named  as  one  in  which  the  sacredncss  of 

the  original  political  head  is  dissociated  from  the  claim  based 

on  hereditary  descent ;  for  the  Grand  Llama,  considered  as 

*  God  the  Father,**  incarnate  afresh  in  each  new  occupant  of 

the  throne,  is  discovered  among  the  people  at  large  by  certain 

indications  of  his  godhood.    But  vrith  his  divinity,  involving 

disconnexion  with  temporal  matters,  there  goes  absence  of 

political  power.    A  like  state  of  things  exists  in  Bhotan. 

**  The  Dhorma  Raja  is  looked  upon  by  the  Bhotanese  in  the  same 
light  as  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  viewed  by  his  subjects — namely 
M  a  perpetual  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  or  Bhudda  himself  in  a  corpo- 
real form.  Daring  the  interval  between  his  death  and  reappearance, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  until  he  has  reached  an  age  sufficiently 
mature  to  ascend  his  spiritual  throne,  the  office  of  Dhurma  Baja  is 
filled  by  proxy  from  amongst  the  priesthood." 

And  then  along  with  this  sacred  ruler  there  co-exists  a  secular 
ruler.  Bhotan  "  has  two  nominal  heads,  known  to  us  and  to 
the  neighbouring  hill-tribes  under  the  Hiudoostanee  names 
of  the  Dhurma  and  the  Deb  Enjas.  .  .  .  The  former  is 
the  spiritual  head,  the  latter  the  temporal  one.*'  Though  in 
this  case  the  temporal  head  has  not  great  influence  (probably 
because  the  priest-regent,  whose  celibacy  prevents  him  from 
founding  a  line,  stands  in  the  way  of  unchecked  assumption 
of  power  by  the  temporal  head),  still  the  existence  of  a  tem- 
poral head  implies  a  partial  lapsing  of  political  functions  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  original  political  head.  But  the  most 
remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  familiar,  example,  is 
that  furnished  by  Japan.  Here  the  supplanting  of  inherited 
authority  by  deputed  authority  is  exemplified,  not  in  the 
central  government  alone,  but  in  the  local  governments. 

"Nsst  to  the  prince  and  his  family  came  the  tares  or '  elders.'    Their 
beeama  heveditary,  aad|  like  the  prinoesi  they  in  many  instances 
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became  effete,  ^e  bueine«  of  what  «■  maj  c^  the  clan  would  Am 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  clever  Dum  <a-  aat  of  men  of  the  lower  imnki, 
who,  joiaing  ability  to  daring  and  uumpnloiuneM,  kept  tho  prineM 
and  the  kirot  out  of  eight,  bnt  aarroimded  witb  emptj  digni^,  and, 
commanding  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  iomartn  or  militai;  dH^ 
wielded  the  real  power  themeelTea.  Tbe^took  oare,  howeT«r,to  perfnB 
every  act  in  the  name  of  the  faintantt,  their  lorda,  and  thna  we  hctf 
of  . .  .  daimioe,  just  oa  in  the  case  of  the  Emperors,  accoaqdiduaf 
deedi  ...  of  which  they  were  perh^te  wholly  ignoranL' 

This  lapsing  of  political  power  into  the  hAnds  of  ministets 
waa,  in  the  case  of  the  central  government,  doably  illustnted. 
Successors  as  they  were  of  a  god-descended  conqueror  whose 
rule  was  real,  the  Japanese  Emperora  gradually  became  only 
nominal  rulers ;  partly  because  of  the  sacredness  which  sepa- 
rated them  I'rom  the  nation,  and  partly  because  of  the  eady 
age  at  which  the  law  of  succession  fireqaeotly  enthroned 
them.  Their  deputies  consequently  gained  predominance. 
The  regency  in  the  ninth  century  "  became  hereditary  in  the 
Fujiwara  [sprung  from  the  imperial  house],  and  these  regents 
ultimately  became  all-powerfuL     They  obtained  the  privilt^ 
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iucccssion  was  so  far  settled  that  minors  reigned,  fell  under 

the  control  of  those  who  had  become  chief  ministers.    Long 

before  Childeric,  the  Merovingian  family  had  ceased  to  govern. 

«  The  treuaree  and  the  power  of  the  kingdom  had  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  prefects  of  the  palace,  who  were  called  '  mayors  of  the 
palace,'  and  to  whom  the  supreme  power  really  belonged.  The  prince 
WIS  obliged  to  content  himself  with  bearing  the  name  of  king,  having 
flowing  locks  and  a  long  beard,  sitting  on  the  chair  of  State,  and  repre- 
wnting  the  image  of  the  monarch." 

§  481.  From  the  Evolution-standpoint  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  discern  the  relative  beneficence  of  institutions  which,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  are  not  beneficent;  and  are  taught  to 
approve  as  temporary  that  which,  as  permanent,  we  abhor. 
The  evidence  obliges  us  to  admit  that  subjection  to  despots 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  advancing  civilization. 
Induction  and  deduction  alike  prove  this. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  group  together  those  wandering 
headless  hordes  which  are  found  here  and  there  over  the 
Earth,  they  show  us  that,  in  the  absence  of  political  organiza- 
tion, little  progress  has  taken  place ;  and  if  we  contemplate 
those  settled  simple  groups  which  have  but  nominal  heads, 
we  are  shown  that  though  there  is  some  development  of  the 
industrial  arts  and  some  cooperation,  the  advance  is  but 
small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  glance  at  those  ancient 
societies  in  which  considerable  heights  of  civilization  were 
first  reached,  we  see  them  under  autocratic  rule.  In  America, 
purely  personal  government,  restricted  only  by  settled  customs, 
characterized  the  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  Chibcha 
states;  and  in  Peru,  the  absolutism  of  the  divine  king  was 
unqualified.  In  Africa,  ancient  Eg}^t  exhibited  very  con- 
spicuously this  connexion  between  despotic  control  and  social 
evolution.  Throughout  the  distant  past  it  was  repeatedly 
displayed  in  Asia,  from  the  Accadian  civilization  downwaixls ; 
and  the  still  extant  civilizations  of  Siam,  Burmah,  China,  and 
Japan,  le-illnstrate  it  Early  European  societies,  too,  where 
not  characterized  by  centmlized  despotism,  were  still  cha- 
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racterized  by  dilfused  patriarchal  despotism.  Only  among 
moderu  peoples,  whose  anceators  passed  through  the  disciplins 
given  under  this  social  form,  and  who  have  inherited  ttf 
efTects,  is  civilization  being  dissociated  from  subjection  to 
individual  will. 

The  necessity  there  has  been  for  absnlutisni  is  beat  wen  oa 
observing  that,  duriQ^  inter-tribal  and  inter-national  conflict^ 
those  have  conquered  who,  other  things  equal,  were  the 
more  obedient  to  their  chiefs  and  kings.  And  since  in 
early  stages,  military  subordination  and  social  subordinatioii 
go  together,  it  results  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  conquering 
societies  continued  to  be  the  despotically-governed  sociedeSi 
Such  exceptions  as  histories  ^pear  to  show  us,  really  prove 
the  rule.  In  the  conflict  between  Persia  and  Qreec^  ths 
Greeks,  but  for  a  mere  accident,  would  have  been  ruined  by 
that  division  of  councils  which  results  &om  absence  of  sub- 
jection to  ft  single  head.  And  their  habit  of  appointing  a 
dictator  when  in  great  danger  &om  enemies,  implies  that  the 
Romans  had  discovered  that  efiiciency  in  war  lequiies  nit- 
divided  control. 
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monly  acqnired  by  superiority  of  strength,  or  courage,  or 
sagacity,  or  possessions,  or  the  experience  accompanying  age. 

In  such  groups,  and  in  tribes  somewhat  more  advanced, 
two  kinds  of  superiority  conduce  more  than  all  others  to 
predominance — ^that  of  the  warrior  and  that  of  the  medicine- 
man. Usually  separate,  but  sometimes  united  in  the  same 
person,  and  then  greatly  strengthening  him,  both  of  these 
superiorities  tending  to  initiate  political  headship,  continue 
thereafter  to  be  important  factors  in  developing  it. 

At  first,  however,  the  supremacy  acquired  by  great  natural 
power,  or  supposed  supernatural  power,  or  both,  is  transitory 
— ceases  with  the  life  of  one  who  has  acquired  it.  So  long 
as  the  principle  of  efficierxcy  alone  operates,  political  headship 
does  not  become  settled.  It  becomes  settled  only  when  there 
cooperates  the  principle  of  inheritance. 

The  custom  of  reckoning  descent  through  females,  which 
characterizes  many  rude  :socicties  and  survives  in  others  that 
have  made  considerable  advances,  is  less  favourable  to  esta- 
blishment of  permanent  political  headship  than  is  the  custom 
of  reckoning  descent  through  males;  and  in  sundry  semi- 
civilized  societies  distinguialied  by  permanent  political  head- 
ships, inheritance  through  males  has  been  established  in  tlie 
ruling  house  while  inheritance  through  females  survives  in 
the  society  at  large. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  reckoning  descent  through  males 
conduces  to  a  more  coherent  femiily,  to  a  greater  culture  of 
subordination,  and  to  a  more  probable  union  of  inlierited 
position  with  inherited  capacity,  there  is  the  more  important 
fact  that  it  fosters  ancestor-worship,  and  the  consequent  re- 
inforcing of  natural  authority  by  supernatural  authority. 
Development  of  the  ghost-theory,  leading  as  it  does  to  special 
fear  of  the  ghosts  of  powerful  men,  until,  where  many  tribes 
have  been  welded  together  by  a  conqueror,  his  ghost  acquires 
in  tradition  the  pre-eminence  of  a  god,  produces  two  efiects. 
In  the  first  place  his  descendant,  ruling  after  him,  is  supposed 
to  partake  of  his  divine  nature ;  and  in  the  ners^n^  plvr^  by 
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propitiatory  sacrifices  to  him,  is  sapposed  to  obtain  bis  aid. 
Kebellioa  hence  comes  to  be  regarded  as  alike  wicked  and 
hopeless. 

The  processes  by  which  political  headships  are  eatablished 
repeat  themselves  at  successively  higher  stages.  In  simple 
groups  chieftainship  is  at  fitet  temporary — ceasea  with  the 
war  which  initiated  it.  When  simple  groups  that  bare 
acquired  permanent  political  heads,  unite  for  militaty  pur- 
poses, the  general  chieftainship  is  originally  bnt  temporary. 
As  in  simple  groups  chieftainship  is  at  the  outset  habitually 
elective,  and  becomes  hereditary  at  a  later  stage ;  so  chief- 
tainship of  the  compound  group  is  habitually  elective  at  the 
outset,  and  only  later  passes  iDto  the  hereditary.  Similaily 
in  some  cases  where  a  doubly-compound  society  is  formed 
Further,  this  later-established  power  of  a  supreme  roler,  at 
first  given  by  election  and  presently  gained  by  descent,  is 
commonly  less  than  that  of  the  local  rulers  in  their  ovn 
localities ;  and  when  it  becomes  greater,  it  is  usually  by  the 
help  of  ascribed  divine  origin  or  ascribed  divine  commission. 
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Headship  of  the  conqueTing  chief  has  been  a  normal  accom- 
paniment of  that  political  integration  without  which  any  high 
degree  of  social  evolution  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible. Only  by  imperative  need  for  combination  in  war  were 
primitive  men  led  into  cooperation.  Only  by  subjection  to 
imperative  command  was  such  cooperation  made  efficient. 
And  only  by  the  cooperation  thus  initiated  were  made  pos- 
sible those  other  forms  of  cooperation  characterizing  civilized 
lifa 


CHAPTER  TIL 

COUPOUND  FOLITIOAIi  HEADS. 

§  483.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  traced  the  developmeai 
of  the  first  element  in  that  tri-une  political  stractora  vhich 
eveiynhete  shows  itself  at  the  outset.  We  pass  now  to  the 
development  of  the  second  element — the  group  of  lesding 
men  among  whom  the  chief  ie,  at  first,  merely  the  moat  cxat- 
Bpicuous.     Under  what  conditions  this  so  evolves  as  to  Bob- 
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brotherly  love/'  have  no  other  "  authority  among  them  than 
the  decisions  of  their  elders."  Among  the  harmless  Todas 
*'  all  disputes  and  questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  settled 
either  by  arbitration  or  by  a  Punchayet — i.e,,  a  council  of 
five."  Of  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhimals,  described  as  averse  to 
military  service,  and  "  totally  free  from  arrogance,  revenge, 
cruelty,  and  Jiertd,"  we  read  that  though  each  of  their  small 
communities  has  a  nominal  head  who  pays  the  tribute  on  its 
behalf,  yet  he  is  without  power,  and  "  disputes  are  settled 
among  themselves  by  juries  of  elders."  In   these 

cases,  besides  absence  of  the  causes  which  bring  about  chiefly 
supremacy,  may  be  noted  the  presence  of  causes  which 
directly  hinder  it  The  Papuans  generally,  typified  by  the 
Arafuras  above-named,  while  described  by  Modera,  Boss, 
and  Kolff,  as  "  good-natured,"  ''  of  a  nuld  disposition,"  kind 
and  peaceful  to  strangers,  are  said  by  Earl  to  be  unfit  for 
military  action :  "  their  impatience  of  control  .  .  .  utterly 
precludes  that  organization  which  would  enable"  the  Papuans 
**  to  stand  their  ground  against  encroachments."  The  Bodo 
and  the  Dhimals  while  "  they  are  void  of  all  violence  towards 
their  own  people  or  towards  their  neighbours"  also  "  resist 
injimctions,  injudiciously  urged,  with  dogged  obstinacy." 
And  of  a  kindred  "very  fascinating  people,"  the  Lepchas, 
amiable,  peaceful,  kind,  as  travellers  unite  in  describing 
them,  and  who  refuse  to  take  service  as  soldiers,  we  are  told 
that  they  will  "  undergo  great  privation  rather  tlian  submit 
to  oppression  or  injustice." 

Where  the  repugnance  to  control  is  strong,  an  uncen- 
tralized  political  organization  is  maintained  notwithstanding 
the  warlike  activities  which  tend  to  initiate  chieftainship. 
The  Nagas  "acknowledge  no  king  among  themselves,  and 
deride  the  idea  of  such  a  personage  among  others ;"  their 
**  villages  are  continually  at  feud ;"  "  every  man  being  his  own 
master,  his  passions  and  inclinations  are  ruled  by  his  share  of 
brute  force."  And  then  we  further  find  that — 
*  Petty  disputes  and  disagreeweuts  about  propeity  are  settled  by  a 
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oouncil  of  elilcTB,  the  litigants  voluntarilj  sabnutting  to  th^  atUtifr 
tion.  But  correctly  speaking,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  A  cooatititt«d 
ftathority  in  the  Naga  communitj,  and,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  this 
want  of  govemmcnt  does  not  lead  to  anj  maxkoi  d^ree  ot  anarchj.' 
Similarly  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  Nortli  Ameiiu. 
Speaking  of  these  people  at  large,  Schoolcraft  saya  that  "they 
all  viah  to  govern,  and  not  to  be  governed.  Every  Indiaa 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  do  aa  he  pleases,  and  that  no  one  is 
better  than  himself;  and  he  will  fight  before  be  will  give  up 
what  be  thinks  right"  Of  the  Comanchea,  as  ao  example,  he 
reniarks  that  "  the  democratic  principle  is  strongly  implanted 
in  them  ;"  and  that  for  govermnental  pnrposes  '  pnblie 
councils  are  held  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year,"  Fui^ 
ther,  vre  read  that  in  districts  of  ancient  Central  America 
there  existed  somewhat  more  advanced  societies  which,  though 
warlike,  were  impelled  by  a  kindred  jealousy  to  ptovida 
against  monopoly  of  power.  The  government  was  carried  on 
by  an  elective  council  of  old  men  who  appointed  a  war  chief; 
and  this  war  chief,  "if  suspected  of  plotting  against  Uw 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  or  for  the  purpose  of  secnriog 
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distinct  forms  of  govemment — ^military  despotisms,  feudal 
monarchies,  and  rude  republics:  the  rude  republics  being 
those  formed  by  ''the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  hill  people,  and  the 
jungle  races.**  Clearly,  the  names  of  these  last  show  that 
they  inhabit  n^ons  which,  hindering  by  their  physical 
characters  a  centralized  form  of  goyemment,  favour  a  more 
difinsed  form  of  government,  and  the  less  decided  political 
sabordination  which  is  its  concomitant 

These  facts  are  obviously  related  to  certain  others  already 
named.  We  saw  in  §  17,  and  again  in  §  449,  that  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  form  a  large  society  if  the  country  is  one  within 
which  all  parts  are  readily  accessible,  while  it  has  barriers 
through  which  exit  is  difficult ;  and  that,  conversely,  forma- 
tion of  a  large  society  is  prevented,  or  greatly  delayed,  by 
difficulties  of  communication  within  the  occupied  area,  and 
by  fiEuulities  of  escape  from  it  Here  we  see,  further,  that  not 
only  is  political  integration  under  its  primary  aspect  of  in- 
creasing mass,  hindered  by  these  last-named  physical  condi- 
tions, but  that  there  is  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a  more 
integrated  form  of  govemment  The  circumstances  which 
impede  social  consolidation  also  impede  the  concentration  of 
political  power. 

The  truth  here  chiefly  concerning  us,  however,  is  that  the 
continued  presence  of  the  one  or  the  other  set  of  conditions, 
fosters  a  character  to  which  either  the  centralized  political 
oiganization  or  the  diffused  political  organization  is  appro- 
priate. Existence,  generation  after  generation,  in  a  region 
where  despotic  control  has  arisen,  produces  an  adapted  t}rpe 
of  nature;  partly  by  daily  habit  and  partly  by  survival  of 
those  most  fit  for  living  under  such  control  Contrariwise,  in 
a  r^;ion  favouring  preservation  of  their  independence  by 
small  groups,  there  is  a  strengthening,  through  successive 
ages,  of  sentiments  averse  to  restraint ;  since,  not  only  are 
these  sentiments  exercised  in  all  members  of  a  group 
by  resisting  the  efforts  from  time  to  time  made  to  sub- 
oidinate  it^  but^  on  the  average,  those  who  most  per- 
66 
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tinaciously  resist  are  those  who,  remaining  ansabdoed,  kdA 
traiismittiiig  their  mental  traits  to  posterity,  deteimine  the 
character  of  the  race. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  effects  of  the  factors,  extenul 
and  internal,  as  displayed  in  simple  tribes,  we  shall  imdeN 
stand  how  they  cooperate  when,  l^  miration  or  otherwise 
such  tribes  fall  into  circumstaDces  favouring  the  growth  of 
large  societies. 

§  484.  The  case  of  an  oncivilized  peo[^e  of  the  natnre  ds- 
sciihed,  who  have  in  recent  times  shown  what  ocean  when 
union  of  small  groups  into  great  oaes  is  prompted,  will  best 
initiate  the  interpretation. 

The  Iroquois  nations,  each  mode  up  of  many  tribes  pie- 
viously  hostile,  had  to  defend  themselves  against  Eaiopesn 
invaders.  Combination  for  this  purpose  among  these  five 
(and  finally  six)  nations,  necessitated  a  recognition  of  equality 
among  them ;  since  agreement  to  join  would  not  have  been 
arrived  at  had  it  been  required  that  some  divisions  should  bo 
aubiect  to  others,    Tlic  groups  had  to  cooperate  on  tlie  under- 
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equality,  and  often  confounded  with  free  institutions.  Let  us 
recall  the  antecedents  of  those  early  European  peoples  who 
developed  governments  of  this  form. 

During  the  wandering  pastoral  life,  subordination  to  a 
single  head  was  made  habituaL  A  recalcitrant  member  of 
any  group  had  either  to  submit  to  the  authority  under  which 
he  had  grown  up,  or,  rebelling,  had  to  leave  the  group  and 
face  those  risks  which  unprotected  life  in  the  wilderness 
threatened.  The  establishment  of  this  subordination  was 
furthered  by  the  more  frequent  survival  of  groups  in  which 
it  was  greatest ;  since,  in  the  conflicts  between  groups,  those 
of  which  the  members  were  insubordinate,  ordinarily  being 
both  smaller  and  less  able  to  cooperate  effectually,  were  the 
more  likely  to  disappear.  But  now  to  the  fact  that  in  such 
fiEkmilies  and  clans,  obedience  to  the  father  and  to  the  patriarch 
was  fostered  by  circumstances,  has  to  be  added  the  fact  above 
emphasized,  that  circumstances  also  fostered  the  sentiment  of 
liberty  in  the  relations  between  clans.  The  exercise  of  power 
by  one  of  them  over  another,  was  made  difficult  by  wide 
scattering  and  by  great  mobility ;  and  with  successful  oppo- 
sition to  external  coercion,  or  evasion  of  it,  carried  on  through 
numberless  generations,  the  tendency  to  resent  and  resist  all 
strange  authority  was  likely  to  become  strong. 

Whether,  when  groups  thus  disciplined  aggregate,  they 
assume  this  or  that  form  of  political  organization,  depends 
partly,  as  already  implied,  on  the  conditions  into  which  tliey 
felL  Even  could  we  omit  those  differences  between  Mongols, 
Semites,  and  Aryans,  establislied  in  prehistoric  times  by 
causes  unknown  to  us,  or  even  had  complete  likeness  of 
nature  been  produced  among  them  by  long-continued  pastoral 
life;  yet  large  societies  formed  by  combinations  of  their 
small  hordes,  could  be  similar  in  type  only  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  unfavourableness  of  circimistances  is  to 
be  found  the  reason  why  Mongols  and  Semites,  where  they 
have  settled  and  multiplied,  have  failed  to  maintain  the 
autonomies  of  their  hordes  afU^r  combination  of  them,  and  to 
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evolve  the  resulting  institutions.  Even  tbe  Aiyans,  among 
whom  chiefly  the  less  concentrated  formB  of  political  rnle 
have  arisen,  show  us  that  almost  everything  depends  on 
favourable  or  unfavourable  conditions  fallen  into.  Originally 
inheriting  in  common  the  mental  traits  generated  during 
their  life  in  the  Hindu  Koosh  and  its  neigbboorhood,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  race  have  developed  different  iostU 
tutions  and  accompanying  characters.  Those  of  them  vho 
spread  into  the  plains  of  India,  where  great  fertili^  made 
possible  a  large  population,  to  the  control  of  which  there 
were  small  physical  impediments,  lost  their  independence  of 
nature,  and  did  not  evolve  political  systems  like  those  which 
grew  up  among  their  Western  kindred,  under  circumstances 
furthering  maintenance  of  the  original  character. 

The  implication  is,  then,  that  where  groups  of  the  patri- 
archal type  fall  into  regions  permitting  considerable  growth 
of  population,  but  having  physical  structures  which  impede 
the  centralization  of  power,  compound  political  heads  will 
arise,  and  for  a  time  sustain  themselves,  through  cooperation 
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playing  tlie  united  traits  above  described.  Such  a  people 
taking  possession  of  such  a  land,  inevitably  fell  in  course  of 
time  ^  into  as  many  independent  clans  as  the  country  itself 
was  divided  by  its  mountain  chains  into  valleys  and  dis- 
tricts.^ From  separation  resulted  alienation ;  so  that  those 
remote  from  one  another,  becoming  strangers,  became  ene- 
mies. In  early  Greek  times  the  clans,  occupying  mountain 
villages,  were  so  liable  to  incursions  from  one  another  that 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees  was  a  waste  of  labour.  Tliere 
existed  a  state  like  that  seen  at  present  among  such  Indian- 
hill  tribes  as  the  Nagas. 

Though  preserving  the  tradition  of  a  common  descent,  and 
owning  allegiance  to  the  oldest  male  representative  of  the 
patriarch,  a  people  spreading  over  a  region  which  thus  cut  off 
from  one  another  even  adjacent  small  groups,  and  still  more 
those  remoter  clusters  of  groups  arising  in  course  of  genera- 
tions, would  inevitably  become  disunited  in  government: 
subjection  to  a  general  head  would  be  more  and  more  difficult 
to  maintain,  and  subjection  to  local  heads  would  alone  con- 
tinue practicable.  At  the  same  time  there  would  arise,  under 
such  conditions,  increasing  causes  of  insubordination.  Wlien 
the  various  branches  of  a  common  family  ai-e  so  separated  as 
to  prevent  intercourse,  their  respective  histories,  and  the  lines 
of  descent  of  their  respective  heads,  must  become  unknown, 
or  but  partially  known,  to  one  another ;  and  claims  to  supre- 
macy made  now  by  this  local  head  and  now  by  that,  are  cer- 
tain to  be  disputed.  If  we  remember  how,  even  in  settled 
societies  having  records,  there  have  been  perpetual  conflicts 
about  rights  of  succession,  and  how,  down  to  our  own  day, 
there  are  frequent  law-suits  to  decide  on  heirships  to  titles 
and  properties,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  in  a  state  like  that 
of  the  early  Greeks,  the  diflBculty  of  establisliing  the  legiti- 
macy of  general  headships,  conspiring  with  the  desire  to 
assert  independence  and  the  ability  to  maintain  it,  inevitably 
entailed  lapse  into  numerous  local  headships.  Of  course, 
under  conditions  varying  in  each  locality,  splittings-up  of 
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wider  governments  into  narrower  went  to  difibreDt  e: 
and  naturally,  too,  re-establishmeats  of  wider  govenuaenta  or 
extensions  of  narrower  ones  in  some  cases  took  place.  Bnt, 
gGoerally,  the  tendency  under  such  conditions  vas  to  form 
small  independent  groups,  severally  having  the  patriarchal 
typo  of  organization.  Hence,  then,  the  decay  of  snch  king- 
ships as  are  implied  in  the  Iliad.  As  Grote  writes — "  When  we 
Bpproach  historical  Greece,  we  find  that  (with  the  exception 
of  Sparta)  the  primitive,  hereditary,  unresponsible  monarch, 
uniting  in  liimself  all  the  functions  of  government,  haa  ceased 
to  reign."* 

Let  us  now  [u>k  what  will  happen  when  a  cluster  of  clans 
of  common  descent,  which  have  become  independent  and 
hostile,  are  simultaneously  endangered  by  enemies  to  whom 
they  are  not  at  all  akin,  or  but  remotely  akin  ?  Habitually 
they  will  sink  their  difTerences  and  cooperate  for  defenca  But 
on  what  terms  will  they  cooperate  ?  Even  among  friendly 
groups,  joint  action  would  be  hindered  if  some  claimed  supre- 
macy ;   and  among  groups  having  outstanding  feuds  there 
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fonned  of  the  heads  of  the  cooperating  small  societies ;  and 
if  the  cooperation  for  defence  was  prolonged,  or  became 
changed  into  cooperation  for  offence,  this  temporary  control- 
ling body  woidd  naturally  grow  into  a  permanent  one,  holding 
the  small  societies  together.  The  special  characters  of 

this  compound  head  woidd,  of  course,  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances. Where  the  traditions  of  the  united  clans  agreed  in 
identifying  some  one  chief  as  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
original  patriarch  or  hero,  from  whom  all  descended,  prece- 
dence and  some  extra  authority  would  be  permitted  to  him. 
Where  claims  derived  from  descent  were  disputed,  personal 
superiority  or  election  would  determine  which  member  of  the 
compound  head  should  take  the  lead.  If  within  each  of  the 
component  groups  chiefly  power  was  unqualified,  there  would 
result  from  union  of  chiefs  a  close  oligarchy ;  while  the  close- 
ness of  the  oligarchy  would  become  less  in  proportion  as 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  each  chief  diminished.  And 
in  cases  where  there  ctime  to  be  incorporated  numerous 
aliens,  owing  allegiance  to  the  heads  of  none  of  the  compo- 
nent groups,  there  would  arise  influences  tending  still  more 
to  widen  the  oligarchy. 

Such,  we  may  conclude,  were  the  origins  of  those  com- 
pound headships  of  the  Greek  states  which  existed  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  historic  period.  In  Crete,  where  there  sur- 
vived the  tradition  of  primitive  kingship,  but  where  disper- 
sion and  subdivision  of  clans  had  brought  about  a  condition 
in  which  **  different  towns  carried  on  open  feuds,"  there  were 
''patrician  houses,  deriving  their  rights  from  the  early  ages  of 
royal  government,"  who  continued  "  to  retain  possession  of 
the  administration.''  In  Corinth  the  line  of  Heraklcid  kings 
*  subsides  gradually,  through  a  series  of  empty  names,  into 
the  oligarchy  denominated  Bacchiadae.  .  .  .  The  persons  so 
named  were  all  accounted  descendants  of  Ilerakl&s,  and  formed 
the  governing  caste  in  the  city."  So  was  it  with  Megara. 
Aecoiding  to  tradition^  this  arose  by  combination  of  several 
vilbges  inhabited  by  kindred  tribes,  which,  originally  in 
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antagonism  with  Corinth,  had,  probably  in  the  conise  of  tliii 
autagonism,  become  consolidated  into  an  independent  state. 
At  the  opening  of  the  historic  period  the  lilce  bad  happened 
ill  Sikyon  and  other  places.  Sparta,  too,  "  alvays  maintained, 
down  to  tlie  tiinea  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  rather  tlian  a  regular  city.' 
Though  in  Sparta  kingstiip  had  survived  under  an  anomalous 
form,  yet  the  joint  representatives  of  the  primitive  Hog,  still 
reverenced  because  the  tradition  of  their  divine  descent  wss 
preserved,  had  become  little  more  than  members  of  th6 
governing  oligarchy,  retaining  certain  prerogatives.  And 
tliough  it  is  true  that  in  its  earliest  historically-known  stage, 
the  Spartan  oligiirchy  did  not  present  the  form  which  would 
epontaneonsly  arise  from  the  union  of  chiefs  of  clans  for  co- 
operation  in  war — though  it  had  become  elective  within  a 
limited  cla.^3  of  persons ;  yet  the  fact  that  an  age  of  not  less 
than  sixty  was  a  qualification,  liarmonizee  with  the  belief  that 
it  at  first  consisted  of  the  heads  of  the  respective  groups,  who 
were  always  the  eldest  sous  of  the  eldest ;  and  that  these 
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The  Homans  exemplify  the  rise  of  a  compoand  headship 
under  conditions  which,  though  partially  different  from  those 
the  Greeks  were  subject  to,  were  allied  fundamentally.  In 
its  earliest-knoim  state,  Latium  was  occupied  by  villago 
Gommunities,  which  were  united  into  cantons ;  while  these 
cantons  formed  a  league  headed  by  Alba — a  canton  regarded 
as  the  oldest  and  most  eminent.  This  combination  was  for 
joint  defence ;  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  group  of 
clan-villages  composing  a  canton,  had  an  elevated  stronghold 
in  common,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  league  of  cantons 
bad  for  its  centre  and  place  of  refuge,  Alba,  the  most  strongly 
placed  as  well  as  the  oldest  The  component  cantons  of  the 
league  were  so  far  independent  that  there  were  wars  between 
them ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  when  they  cooperated  for 
joint  defence  it  was  on  substantially  equal  terms.  Thus 
before  Bome  existed,  the  people  who  formed  it  had  been 
habituated  to  a  kind  of  life  sucli  that,  with  great  subordina- 
tion in  each  family  and  clan,  and  partial  subordination  within 
each  canton  (which  was  governed  by  a  prince,  council  of  elders, 
and  assembly  of  warriors),  there  went  a  union  of  heads  of 
cantons,  who  wei-e  in  no  degree  subordinate  one  to  another. 
Wlien  the  inhabitants  of  three  of  these  cantons,  the  Eamnians, 
Tities,  and  Luceres,  began  to  occupy  the  tract  on  which  Eome 
stands,  they  brought  w^ith  them  their  political  organization, 

vhen  not  at  war,  pass  their  tixno  in  exercises  fitting  them  for  war,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  at  first  the  daily  assembling  to  carry  on  those  exercises  will  entail 
the  daily  bringing  of  provisions  by  each.  As  happens  in  those  pic-nics  in 
vhich  aU  who  join  contribute  to  the  common  repast,  a  certain  obligation 
ICfpecting  quantities  and  qualities  wiU  naturally  arise — an  obligation  which, 
lepeated  daily,  will  pass  from  custom  into  law :  ending  in  a  specification  of 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food.  Further,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  as  the  law 
ihni  arisee  in  an  age  when  food  is  coarse  ond  unvaried,  the  simplicity  of  the 
diet,  originally  unavoidable,  will  eventually  be  considered  as  intended — as  an 
■loetie  regimen  deliberately  devised.  [When  writing  this  I  was  not  aware 
thai,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Faley  in  Frasej^t  Magatine,  tot  February, 
1881,  among  the  GrcelLS  of  later  times,  it  was  common  to  have  dinners  to 
which  each  guest  brought  his  share  of  provisions,  and  that  those  who  con* 
Irilrated  little  and  consumed  much  were  objects  of  satire.  This  iact  increases 
tht  pvobftbilily  that  the  Spartan  mess  origirated  as  suggested.] 
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The  oldest  Itoman  patriciaiis  bore  the  names  of  mnl  dani 
belongiog  to  t)iese  cantons.  Whether,  when  seating  them- 
selves on  the  Palatine  hills  and  on  the  Quirinal,  they  pre- 
served  their  cantonal  divisions,  is  not  clear ;  though  it  seema 
probable  d  priori.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  proof 
that  they  foitifiitd  themselves  against  one  another,  as  irell  as 
agaiast  out«r  enemies.  The  "mount-men"  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  "  hill-men"  of  the  Quirinal  were  habitually  at  fend; 
and  even  among  the  minor  divisions  of  those  who  occupied 
the  Palatine,  there  were  dissensions.  As  Mommsen  sa^ 
primitive  Borne  was  "  rather  an  aggregate  of  urban  setde- 
luents  than  a  single  city."  And  that  the  clans  who  formed 
tlicso  settlements  brought  with  them  their  enmities,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  only  did  they  fortify  the  hills 
on  which  they  fixed  themselves,  but  even  "  the  bouses  of  the 
old  and  powerful  families  were  constructed  somewhat  after 
tiie  manner  of  fortresses." 

So  that  again,  in  the  ease  of  Rome,  we  see  a  cluster  of 
small  independent  communities,  allied  in  blood  but  partially 
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opeiution  became  needful,  the  heads  of  the  clans  included  in 
its  several  divisions  came  to  have  substantially  equal  powers. 
The  original  senate  was  the  collective  body  of  clan-elders ; 
and  "  this  assembly  of  elders  was  the  ultimate  holder  of  the 
ruling  power :"  it  was  "  an  assembly  of  kings."  At 

the  same  time,  the  heads  of  families  in  each  clan,  forming 
the  body  of  burgesses,  stood,  for  like  reasons,  on  equal 
footing.  Primarily  for  command  in  war,  there  was  an  elected 
bead,  who  was  also  chief  magistrate.  Though  not  having  the 
authority  given  by  alleged  divine  descent,  he  had  the  autho- 
rity given  by  supposed  divine  approval ;  and,  himself  bearing 
the  insignia  of  a  god,  he  retained  till  death  the  absoluteness 
appropriate  to  one.  But  besides  the  fact  that  the  choice, 
originally  made  by  the  senate,  had  to  be  again  practically 
made  by  it  in  case  of  sudden  vacancy ;  and  besides  the  fact 
that  each  king,  nominated  by  his  predecessor,  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  assembled  burgesses ;  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
king's  power  was  executive  only.  The  assembly  of  burgesses 
"  was  in  law  superior  to,  rather  than  co-ordinate  with,  the 
king.'*  Further,  in  the  last  resort  was  exercised  the  supreme 
power  of  the  senate ;  which  was  the  guardian  of  the  law 
and  could  veto  the  joint  decision  of  king  and  burgesses.  Thus 
the  constitution  was  in  essence  an  oligarchy  of  heads  of  clans, 
included  in  an  oligarchy  of  heads  of  houses — a  compound 
oligarchy  which  became  unqualified  when  kingship  was  sup- 
pressed. And  here  should  be  emphasized  the  truth, 
sufficiently  obvious  and  yet  continually  ignored,  that  the 
Boman  Republic  which  remained  when  the  regal  power  ended, 
differed  utterly  in  nature  from  those  popular  governments 
with  which  it  has  been  conmionly  classed.  The  heads  of 
dans,  of  whom  the  narrower  governing  body  was  formed,  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  families  who  formed  the  wider  governing 
body,  were,  indeed,  jealous  of  one  another's  powers ;  and  in 
to  far  simulated  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  who  individually 
TOMntftiTi  their  equal  rights.  But  these  heads  severally 
MCTciaed  unlimited  powers  over  the  members  of  their  house- 


holds  and  over  their  cluBters  of  dependents.  A  oommnnity 
of  -which  the  component  groups  severally  retained  Hoar  in- 
ternal autonomies,  Ti'ith  the  result  that  the  role  within  each 
remained  absolute,  was  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  sniall 
despotiiiiiis.  Institutions  under  which  the  head  of  each 
group,  besides  owning  slaves,  had  such  supremacj  that  his 
wife  and  children,  including  even  married  sons,  had  no  more 
legal  rights  thiin  cattle,  and  were  at  his  mercy  in  life  and 
limb,  or  could  be  sold  into  slavery,  can  be  called  free  instita- 
tions  only  by  those  who  confound  similarity  of  external  out- 
line with  similarity  of  internal  structure.* 

§  4SG.  Tlie  formation  of  compound  political  heads  in  later 
times,  repeats  this  process  in  essentials  if  not  in  details.  In 
one  way  or  other,  the  result  arises  when  a  common  need  for 
defence  compels  coopemtion,  while  there  exists  no  means 
of  securing  cooperation  save  voluntaiy  agreement. 

Beginning  with  the  example  of  Venice,  we  notice  first  that 

the  region  occupied  by  the  ancient  Yeneti,  included  the  extea- 

i  marshy  tract  formed  of  the  deposits  brought  down  I 
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by  a  maritime  people.  Each  islet,  secure  in  the  midst  of  its 
tortuous  lagunes,  had  a  popular  government  of  annually- 
elected  tribunes.  And  these  original  governments,  existing 
at  the  time  when  there  came  several  thousands  of  fugitives, 
driven  from  the  mainland  by  the  invading  Huns,  survived 
under  the  form  of  a  rude  confederation.  As  we  have 
seen  happens  generally,  tlie  union  into  which  these  inde- 
pendent little  communities  were  forced  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence, was  disturbed  by  feuds ;  and  it  was  only  under  the 
stress  of  opposition  to  aggressing  Lombards  on  the  one  side 
and  Sclavonic  pirates  on  the  other,  that  a  general  assembly  of 
nobles,  clergy,  and  citizens,  appointed  a  duke  or  doge  to  direct 
the  combined  forces  and  to  restrain  internal  factions :  being 
superior  to  the  tribunes  of  the  united  islets  and  subject  only 
to  this  body  which  appointed  him.  What  changes 

subsequently  took  place — how,  beyond  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  general  assembly,  the  doge  was  presently  put  under 
the  check  of  two  elected  councillors,  and  on  important  occa- 
sions had  to  summon  the  principal  citizens — how  there  came 
afterwards  a  representative  council,  which  underwent  from 
time  to  time  modifications — does  not  now  concern  us.  Here 
we  have  simply  to  note  that,  as  in  preceding  cases,  the  com- 
ponent groups  being  favourably  circumstanced  for  severally 
maintaining  their  independence  of  one  another,  the  impera- 
tiye  need  for  union  against  enemies  initiated  a  rude  compound 
headship,  which,  notwithstanding  the  centralizing  effects  of 
war,  long  maintained  itself  in  one  or  other  form. 

On  finding  allied  results  among  men  of  a  different  race  but 
occupying  a  similar  region,  doubts  respecting  the  process  of 
causation  must  be  dissipated.  Over  the  area,  half  land,  half 
water,  formed  of  the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  Bhiue  and 
adjacent  rivers,  there  early  existed  scattered  families.  Living 
on  isolated  sand-hills,  or  in  huts  raised  on  piles,  they  were  so 
secoie  amid  their  creeks  and  mud-banks  and  marshes,  that 
they  remained  unsubdued  by  the  Romans.  Subsisting  at  first 
Ij  fishing,  with  here  and  there  such  small  agriculture  as  was 
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possible,  and  eventually  becoming  maritimo  and  comTnerda^ 
these  people,  in  course  of  time,  rendered  their  land  mora 
habitable  by  damming  out  the  sea;  and  they  long  enjoyed  t 
partial  if  not  complete  indcpeudenc&  In  the  third  centniy, 
"the  low  countries  contained  the  only  free  people  of  the 
German  race."  Especially  tlie  Frisians,  more  remote  than 
tlie  rest  fmni  invaders,  "  associated  themselves  with  the  tribes 
settled  on  the  limits  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  formed  with 
them  a  connexion  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  '  Saxon 
league.' "  Though  at  a  later  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
countries  fell  under  Fraukish  invaders ;  yet  the  nature  of 
their  habitat  continued  to  give  them  such  advantages  in 
resisting  foreign  control,  that  they  organized  themselves  after 
their  own  fiishion  notwithstauding  interdicts.  "From  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  people  of  the  ancient  Menapia^  now 
become  a  prosperous  commonwealth,  formed  political  assoiu^ 
lions  to  raise  a  barrier  t^nst  the  despotic  violence  of  the 
Franlia,"     Meanwhile  the  Frisians,  who,  aft«r  centuries  (rf 
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tventaally  became  the  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Unter* 
walden,  originally  having  but  one  centre  of  meeting,  but 
eventually,  as  population  increased,  getting  three,  and  forming 
separate  political  organizations — ^long  preserved  complete  in- 
dependenca  With  the  spread  of  feudal  subordination 
throughout  Europe,  they  became  nominally  subject  to  the 
Emperor ;  but,  refusing  obedience  to  the  superiors  set  over 
them,  they  entered  into  a  solemn  alliance,  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  to  resist  outer  enemies.  Details  of  their  liistory  need 
not  detain  us.  Tlie  fact  of  moment  is  that  in  these  three 
cantons,  which  physically  favoured  in  so  great  a  degree  the 
maintenance  of  independence  by  individuals  and  by  groups, 
the  people,  while  framing  for  themselves  free  governments, 
united  on  equal  terms  for  joint  defence.  And  it  was  these 
typical  "  Swiss,"  as  they  were  the  first  to  be  called,  whose 
union  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  larger  unions  which,  through 
varied  fortunes,  eventually  grew  up.  Severally  independent 
as  were  the  cantons  composing  these  larger  unions,  there  at 
first  existed  feuds  among  them,  which  were  suspended  during 
times  of  joint  defence.  Only  gradually  did  the  league  pass 
from  temporary  and  unsettled  forms  to  a  permanent  and 
settled  form.  Two  facts  of  significance  should  be 

added.  One  is  that,  at  a  later  date,  a  like  process  of  resist- 
ance, federation,  and  emancipation  from  feudal  tyranny, 
among  separate  communities  occupying  small  mountain 
valleys,  took  place  in  the  Orisons  and  in  the  Valais :  regions 
which,  though  mountainous,  were  more  accessible  than  those 
of  the  Oberland  and  its  vicinity.  The  other  is  that  the  more 
level  cantons  neither  so  early  nor  so  completely  gained  their 
independence;  and,  further,  that  their  internal  constitutions 
were  less  free  in  form.  A  marked  contrast  existed  between 
the  aristocratic  republics  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and 
Solenre,  and  the  pure  democracies  of  the  forest  cantons  and 
the  Grisons:  in  the  last  of  which  "every  little  handet 
testing  in  an  Alpine  valley,  or  perched  on  mountain  crag, 
was  an  independent  community,  of  which  all  the  members 
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veie  absolutely  equal — entitled  to  vote  in  every  asseoibly, 
and  qualified  for  every  public  funotion."  "Each  hamlet  had 
its  own  Iaw9,  jurisdiction,  and  ptiTileges ; "  while  the  hamlets 
were  fedoiated  into  commuQes,  the  cominunes  into  districts, 
and  the  districts  into  a  lecu^e. 

Lastly,  with  the  case  of  Switzerland  may  be  associated  that 
of  San  Marino — a  little  republic  which,  seated  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and  having  its  centre  on  a  cliff  a  thousand  feet  iagh, 
has  retained  its  independence  for  fifteen  centuries.  Here 
8,000  people  are  governed  by  a  senate  of  60  and  by  captains 
elected  every  half-year :  assemblies  of  the  whole  people  being 
called  on  important  occasions.  There  is  a  standing  army  of 
18;"  ta!:ation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing ; "  and  officials  are 
p,iid  by  the  lionour  of  serving. 

One  noteworthy  difference  between  the  compound  headi 
arising  under  physical  conditions  of  the  kinds  exemplified, 
must  not  be  overlooked — the  difference  between  the  oligarchic 
form  and  the  popular  form.  As  shown  at  the  outset  of  this 
section,  if  each  of  the  groups  united  by  militant  cooperation 
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sentiinents  appropriate  to  it,  and  no  conception  of  anything 
else,  the  fall  of  one  despot  is  at  once  followed  by  the  rise  of 
another ;  or,  if  a  large  personally-governed  empire  collapses, 
its  parts  severally  generate  governments  for  themselves  of 
like  kind.  But  among  less  servile  peoples,  the  breaking  up 
of  political  systems  having  single  heads,  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  others  having  compound  heads; 
especially  where  there  is  a  simultaneous  separation  into  parts 
which  have  not  local  governments  of  stable  kinds.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  state. 
The  pre-existing  regulative  system  having  fallen,  the  members 
of  the  community  are  left  without  any  controlling  power  save 
the  aggregate  will ;  and  political  organization  having  to  com- 
mence afresh,  the  form  first  assumed  is  akin  to  that  which  we 
see  in  the  assembly  of  the  savage  horde,  or  in  the  modem 
public  meeting.  Whence  there  presently  results  the  rule  of 
a  select  few  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  many. 

In  illustration  may  first  be  taken  the  rise  of  the  Italian 

republics.     When,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 

German  Emperors,  who  had  long  been  losing  their  power  to 

restrain  local    antagonisms  in   Italy  and  the   outrages   of 

wandering  robber  bands,   failed  more  than  ever  to  protect 

their  subject  communities,  and,  as   a  simultaneous  result, 

exercised  diminished  control  over  them ;  it  became  at  once 

necessary  and  practicable  for  the  Italian  towns  to  develop 

political  organizations  of  their  own.     Though  in  these  towns 

there  were  remnants  of  the  old  Roman  organization,  this  had 

obviously  become  effete ;  for,  in  time  of  danger,  there  was  an 

assembling  of  "citizens  at  the   sound  of  a  great  bell,   to 

concert   together    the  means   for  their  common    defence." 

Doubtless  on  such  occasions  were  marked  out  the  rudiments 

of   those  republican   constitutions  which   afterwards  arose. 

Though  it  is  alleged  that  the  German  Emperors  allowed  the 

towns  to  form  these  constitutions,  yet  we  may  reasonably 

conclude,  rather,  that  having  no  care  further  than  to  get  their 

tribute,  they  made  no  efforts  to  prevent  the  towns  from 
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forming  them.  And  though  Siemoiidi  says  of  the  tovns' 
people — "  ils  cherch^rent  k  sq  constituer  sur  le  module  de  la 
republique  roniaine ;"  yet  we  may  question  whether,  in  those 
dark  days,  the  people  knew  enough  of  Roman  iostltntioDB  to 
he  influenced  by  their  knowledge.  With  more  prohahilitjr 
may  we  infer  that  "  this  meeting  of  all  the  men  of  the 
state  capable  of  bearing  arms  ...  in  the  great  square," 
originally  called  to  take  measures  for  repelling  aggressors — a 
meeting  which  must,  at  the  very  outset,  have  been  swayed 
by  a  group  of  dominant  citizens  and  must  have  chosen 
leaders,  was  itself  the  republican  government  in  its  incipient 
state,  greetings  of  this  kind,  first  held  on  occasionB  of 
emergency,  would  gradually  come  into  use  for  decicUng  all 
important  public  questions.  Repetition  would  bring  greater 
regularity  in  the  modes  of  procedure,  and  greater  definiteneas 
in  the  divisions  formed ;  ending  in  compound  political  heads, 
presided  over  by  elected  chiefs.  And  that  this  was  the  case 
iu  those  early  stages  of  which  thera  remain  bnt  vague 
accounts,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  similar,  tboagh  a 
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the  American  Republic  have  similarly  shown  us  this  tendency 
towards  resumption  of  the  primitive  form  of  political  organi- 
zation, when  a  decayed  or  otherwise  incapable  government 
collapses.  Obscured  by  complicating  circumstances  and 
special  incidents  as  these  transformations  were,  we  may 
recognize  in  them  the  play  of  the  same  general  causes. 

§  488.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that,  as  conditions  deter- 
mine, the  first  element  of  the  tri-une  political  structure  may 
be  differentiated  from  the  second  in  various  degrees :  begin- 
ning with  the  warrior-chief,  slightly  predominant  over  other 
warriors,  and  ending  with  the  divine  and  absolute  king 
widely  distinguished  from  the  select  few  next  to  him.  By 
the  foregoing  examples  we  are  shown  that  the  second  element 
is,  as  conditions  determine,  variously  differentiated  from  the 
third:  being  at  the  one  extreme  qualitatively  distinguished 
in  a  high  degree  and  divided  from  it  by  an  impassable  barrier, 
and  at  the  other  extreme  almost  merged  into  it. 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  truth  next  to  be  dealt  with ; 
that  not  only  do  conditions  determine  the  various  forms  which 
compound  heads  assume,  but  that  conditions  determine  the 
various  changes  they  undergo.  There  are  two  leading  kinds 
of  such  changes — those  through  which  the  compound  head 
passes  towards  a  less  popular  form,  and  those  through  which 
it  passes  towards  a  more  popular  form.  We  will  glance  at 
them  in  this  order. 

Progressive  narrowing  of  the  compound  head  is  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  continued  military  activity.  Setting  out 
with  the  case  of  Sparta,  the  constitution  of  which  in  its  early 
form  differed  but  Httle  from  that  which  the  niad  shows 
us  existed  among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  we  first  see  the 
tendency  towards  concentration  of  power,  in  the  regula- 
tion, made  a  century  after  Lykurgus,  that  "  in  case  the  people 
decided  crookedly,  the  senate  with  the  kings  should  reverse 
their  decisions ;"  and  then  we  see  that  later,  in  consequence 
of  the  gravitation  of  property  into  fewer  hands,  "  the  number 
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of  qualified  citizens  went  on  cootinuallj  diininislmig:''  tlM 
implication  being  not  only  8  relatively-increased  powraof  t^e 
oligarcliy,  but,  probably,  a  growing  supremacy  of  the  wealUiier 
members  -witliiii  the  oligarchy  itself.  Tiuning  to  the  case  <d 
Jiome,  ever  militant,  we  find  that  in  conrse  (^  time  inequali- 
ties increased  to  the  extent  that  the  senate  became  'an 
order  of  lords,  filling  up  its  ranks  by  hereditary  succesaioii, 
and  exercising  collegiate  misrule,"  Moreover,  "  out  of  the  evil 
of  oligarcliy  there  emerged  the  still  worse  evil  of  osurpatjon 
of  power  by  particular  families."  In  the  Italian  BopubHc^ 
again,  perpetually  at  war  one  with  another,  there  resulted  a 
kindred  narrowing  of  tlie  governing  body.  The  nobility, 
deserting  their  caatles,  began  to  direct "  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  cities,  wliich  consequently,  daring  this  period  of 
the  Bepublics,  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  fami- 
lies." Then  at  a  later  stage,  when  industrial  progress  had 
generated  wealthy  commercial  classes,  these,  competing  with 
the  nobles  for  power,  and  finally  displacing  them,  rq)eated 
within  their  respective  bodies  this  same  process.      The  richer 
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those  Swiss  cantons  which,  physically  characterized  in  ways 
less  favourable  than  the  others  to  personal  independence, 
were  at  the  same  time  given  to  wars,  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive.  Berne,  Lucerne,  Fribonrg,  Soleure,  acquired  politi- 
cal constitutions  in  large  measure  oligarchic ;  and  in  "  Berne, 
where  the  nobles  had  always  been  in  the  ascendant,  the  entire 
administration  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  families, 
with  whom  it  had  become  hereditary." 

We  have  next  to  note  as  a  cause  of  progressive  modification 
in  compound  heads,  that,  like  simple  heads,  they  are  apt  to 
be  subordinated  by  their  administrative  agents.  The  earliest 
case  to  be  named  is  one  in  which  this  effect  is  exemplified 
along  with  the  last — ^the  case  of  Sparta.  Originally  appointed 
by  the  kings  to  perform  prescribed  duties,  the  ephors  first 
made  the  kings  subordinate,  and  eventuaUy  subordinated  the 
senate ;  so  that  they  became  substantially  the  rulers.  From 
this  we  may  pass  to  the  instance  supplied  by  Venice,  where 
power,  once  exercised  by  the  people,  gradually  lapsed  into 
the  hands  of  an  executive  body,  the  members  of  which, 
habitually  re-elected,  and  at  death  replaced  by  their  children, 
became  an  aristocracy,  whence  there  eventually  grew  the 
council  of  ten,  who  were,  like  the  Spartan  ephors,  "  charged 
to  guard  the  security  of  the  state  with  a  power  higher  than 
the  law;**  and  who  thus,  "restrained  by  no  rule,"  constituted 
the  actual  government.  Through  its  many  revolutions  and 
changes  of  constitution,  Florence  exhibited  like  tendencies. 
The  appointed  administrators,  now  signoria,  now  priors, 
became  able,  during  their  terms  of  office,  to  effect  their 
private  ends  even  to  the  extent  of  suspending  the  constitu- 
tion :  getting  the  forced  assent  of  the  assembled  people,  who 
were  surrounded  by  anned  men.  And  then,  eventually,  the 
head  executive  agent,  nominally  re-elected  from  time  to  time 
but  practically  permanent,  became,  in  the  person  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  the  founder  of  an  inherited  headship. 
But  the  liability  of  the  compound  political  head  to  become 
bject  to  its  civil  agents,  is  far  less  than  its  liability  to 
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become  subject  to  its  military  agents.  Fttaa  &»  earliest 
times  thia  liability  has  been  exemplified  and  commented 
upon ;  and,  familiar  Uioiigb  it  is,  I  must  here  illustrate  ud 
emphasize  it,  because  it  directly  bears  on  one  of  the  rflri^iml 
trutlis  of  political  theory.  Setting  out  with  the  Greeks,  we 
observe  that  the  tyiants,  by  whom  oligarchies  were  ao 
often  overtlirown,  had  armed  forces  at  their  disposal  Eithfi 
the  tjTant  was  "  the  executive  magistrate,  npon  whom  the 
oligarchy  themselves  had  devolved  important  administratiTa 
powers ;"  or  he  was  a  demagogue,  who  pleaded  the  allied 
interests  of  the  community,  "  in  order  to  surround"  himself 
"  with  armed  defenders : "  soldiers  being  in  either  case  the 
agents  of  his  usurpation.  And  tlien,  in  Kome,  we  see  the  lilca 
done  by  the  successful  general.  As  Maccbiavelli  remarks — 
"For  the  further  abroad  they  [the  generals]  carried  their  uiu,UiB 
more  necciwuy  such  prolongations  [of  their  couuniaBions]  appeared,  ud 
the  more  common  they  became  ;  hence  it  aroee,  in  the  fint  pUce,  that 
but  a  few  of  their  Citizens  could  be  employed  in  the  command  of  onnie^ 
and  coiisequeutly  few  were  capable  of  acquiring  any  consderable  dc^na 
of  cx{Mirienco  or  reputation  ;  and  in  the  next,  that  when  a  Commander 
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laprezne  power;  but  acquired  popularity,  especially  in  a 
militant  nation,  places  him  in  a  position  which  makes  it 
relatively  easy  to  do  tliis.  Neither  their  own  experience  nor 
the  experiences  of  other  nations  throughout  the  past,  pre- 
vented the  French  from  lately  making  Marshal  jVIacmalion 
executive  head ;  and  even  the  Americans,  in  more  than  once 
choosing  General  Grant  for  President,  proved  that,  predomi- 
nantly industrial  though  their  society  is,  militant  activity 
promptly  caused  an  incipient  change  towards  the  militant 
type,  of  which  an  essential  trait  is  the  union  of  civil  headship 
with  military  headship. 

From  the  influences  which  narrow  compound  political 
headships,  or  change  them  into  single  ones,  let  us  pass  to  the 
influences  which  widen  them.  The  case  of  Athens  is,  of 
course,  the  first  to  be  considered.  To  understand  this  we 
must  remember  that  up  to  the  time  of  Solon,  democratic 
government  did  not  exist  in  Greece.  The  only  actual  forms 
were  the  oligarchic  and  the  despotic ;  and  in  those  early  days, 
before  political  speculation  began,  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
was  recognized  in  theory,  a  social  form  entirely  unknown  in 
practice.  "We  have,  therefore,  to  exclude  the  notion  that 
popular  government  arose  in  Athens  under  the  guidance  of 
any  preconceived  idea.  As  having  the  same  implication 
should  be  added  the  fact  that  (Athens  being  governed  by  an 
oligarchy  at  the  time)  the  Solonian  legislation  served  but  to 
qualify  and  broaden  the  oligarchy  and  remove  crying  in- 
justices. In  seeking  the  causes  of  change  wliich 
worked  through  Solon,  and  also  made  practicable  the  re-orga- 
nization be  initiated,  we  shall  find  them  to  lie  in  the  direct  and 
indirect  influences  of  trade.  Grote  comments  on  "  the  anxiety, 
both  of  Solon  and  of  Drako,  to  enforce  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  industrious  and  self-nmintuining  habits:"  a  proof 
that,  even  before  Solon's  time,  there  was  in  Attica  littlo  or  no 
reprobation  of  "  sedentary  industry,  which  in  most  other  parts 
of  Greece  was  regarded  as  comparatively  dishonourable." 
Moreover^  Solon  was  himself  in  early  life  a  ti-ader ;  and  liis 
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legialatiou  "  provided  for  tradera  and  artizana  a  new  lionie  it 
Athens,  giving  the  first  eacomagement  to  that  numeroai 
town-population,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  Feinens,  which 
we  find  actually  residing  there  in  the  succeeding  centuiy* 
The  immigrants  who  flocked  into  Attica  because  of  its  greater 
security,  Solon  was  anxious  to  tarn  rather  to  Tnanufactaring 
industry  than  to  cultivation  of  a  soil  naturally  poor ;  and  one 
result  was  "  a  departure  &om  the  primitive  temper  of  Atti- 
cism, which  tended  both  to  cantonal  residence  end  rural  occn- 
pation ; "  while  another  result  was  to  increase  tiie  number  i^ 
people  who  stood  outside  those  gentile  and  pbratnc  divisbn^ 
which  were  concomitants  of  the  patriarchal  type  and  of  pe^ 
sonal  rule.  And  then  the  constitutional  changes  made  by 
Solon  were  in  leading  respects  towards  industrial  oigaiuit> 
tion.  The  Introduction  of  a  property-qualiGcation  for  classes, 
inatcnd  of  a  birth-qualification,  diminished  the  rigidity  of  the 
political  form  ;  since  aquirement  of  wealth  by  induatiy,  or 
otlierwi.'je,  made  possible  an  admission  into  the  oligarchy,  or 
among  otlicrs  of  the  privileged.      By  forbidding  self-eoslave- 
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intelligence  are  rapidly  assembled,  can  cooperate  far  more 
readily  than  people  scattered  through  rural  districts.      With 
all  which  direct  and  indirect  results  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, must  be  joined  the  ultimate  result  on  character,  pro- 
duced by  daily  fulfilling  and  enforcing  contracts — ^a  discipline 
which,  while  requiring  each  man  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
others,  also  requires  him  to  maintain  his  own.      In  Solon 
himself  this  attitude  which  joins  assertion  of  personal  rights 
with  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  was  well  exemplified ; 
since,  when  his  influence  was  great  he  refused  to  become  a 
despot,  though  pressed  to  do  so,  and  in  his  latter  days  he 
resisted  at  the  risk  of  death  the  establishment  of  a  despo- 
tism. In  various  ways,  then,  increasing  industrial 
activity  tended  to  widen  the  original  oligarcliic  structure. 
And  though  these  effects  of  industrialism,  joined  with  subse- 
quently-accumulated effects,  were  for  a  long  time  held  in 
check  by  the  usurping  Peisistratidae,  yet,  being  ready  to  show 
themselves  when,  some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  these 
tyrants,  there  came  the  Kleisthenian  revolution,  they  were 
doubtless  instrumental  in  then  initiating  the  popular  form  of 
government. 

Though  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  yet  in  some  degree,  the 
same  causes  operated  in  liberalizing  the  Koman  oligarchy. 
Borne  "  was  indebted  for  the  commencement  of  its  import- 
ance to  international  commerce  ;"  and,  as  Mommsen  points 
out^  *'  tlie  distinction  between  Rome  and  tlie  mass  of  the 
other  Latin  towns,  must  certainly  be  traced  back  to  its  com- 
mercial position,  and  to  the  type  of  character  produced  by 
that  position  .  .  .  Rome  was  the  emporium  of  tha  Latin 
districts."  Moreover,  as  in  Athens,  though  doubtless  to  a 
smaller  extent,  trade  brought  an  increasing  settlement  of 
strangers,  to  whom  rights  were  given,  and  who,  joined  with 
emancipated  slaves  and  with  clients,  formed  an  industrial 
population,  the  eventual  inclusion  of  which  in  the  burgess- 
body  caused  that  widening  of  the  constitution  effected  by 
Servins  Tulliua 
ff6 
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The  Ttalian  Republics  of  later  days  again  shov  tu,  in  iiim» 
rous  cases,  this  connexion  between  trading  activitiea  andt 
freer  form  of  rule.  The  towns  were  industrial  centals. 
"The  merchants  of  Qsnoii,  Pisi,  Florenee,  and  Teniee  npplitd 
Europe  with  the  products  of  the  MeditcmneHi  ind  of  the  Eut:  tti 
bankers  of  Lombardj  instructed  the  world  m  ths  nytUaitm  of  fimaea, 
and  foreign  exchanges ;  ItoliuL  artiGcera  taught  the  'workmen  of  othv 
countrica  tlie  higheat  skill  in  the  manufacturM  of  atetl,  mm,  bnaut, 
■ilk,  glass,  porcelain,  and  jeweby.  Italian  shops,  with  tbeir  ■if**'"^ 
array  of  luxuries,  excited  the  admiration  and  env;  of  foreignan  bmn 
leaa  favoured  landa." 

Tlien,  on  looking  into  their  histories,  ve  find  that  industrial 
gilds  were  the  bases  of  their  political  organizations ;  that  tlia 
upper  mercantile  classes  became  the  rulers,  in  some  cases 
excluding  the  nobles ;  and  that  while  external  wais  and  in- 
ternal feuds  tended  continually  to  revive  narrower,  or  mors 
personal,  fonns  of  nile,  rebellions  of  the  industrial  citizens 
occasionally  happening,  tended  to  Te-«8tahlish  popular  rule. 

When  we  join  with  these  the  like  general  connexions  that 
arose  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  Hanse  towns — when  we 
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advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this  or  that  arrangement,  fur- 
nished motives  for  establishing  or  maintaining  it.  But,  as 
gathered  together  in  the  foregoing  sections,  the  facts  show 
that  as  with  the  genesis  of  simple  political  heads,  so  with 
the  genesis  of  compound  political  heads,  conditions  and  not 
intentions  detennine. 

Eecognizing  the  truth  that  independence  of  character  is  a 
lactor,  but  ascribing  this  independence  of  character  to  the 
continued  existence  of  a  race  in  a  habiiai  which  facilitates 
evasion  of  control,  we  saw  that  with  such  a  nature  so  con- 
ditioned, cooperation  in  war  causes  the  imion  on  equal  terms 
of  groups  whose  heads  are  joined  to  form  a  directive  council. 
And  according  as  the  component  groups  are  governed  more 
or  less  autocratically,  the  directive  council  is  more  or  less 
oligarchic.  We  have  seen  that  in  localities  differing  so 
widely  as  do  mountain  regions,  marshes  or  mud  islands,  and 
jungles,  men  of  different  races  have  developed  political  heads 
of  this  compound  kind.  And  on  observing  that  the  localities, 
otherwise  so  unlike,  are  alike  in  being  severally  made  up  of 
parts  difficult  of  access,  we  cannot  question  that  to  this  is 
mainly  due  the  governmental  form  under  which  their  in- 
habitants unite. 

Besides  the  compound  heads  which  are  thus  indigenous  in 
places  favouring  them,  there  are  other  compound  heads  which 
arise  after  the  break-up  of  preceding  political  organizations. 
Especially  apt  are  they  so  to  arise  where  the  people,  not 
scattered  through  a  wide  district  but  concentrated  in  a  town, 
can  easily  assemble  bodily.  Control  of  every  kind  having 
disappeared,  it  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  aggregate  will 
has  free  play,  and  there  establishes  itself  for  a  time  that 
relatively-popular  form  with  which  all  government  begins ; 
but,  regularly  or  irregularly,  a  superior  few  become  differen- 
tiated irom  the  many ;  and  of  predominant  men  some  one  is 
made,  directly  or  indirectly,  most  predominant. 

Compound  heads  habitually  become,  in  course  of  time, 
cither  narrower  or  wider.    They  are  narrowed  by  militancy, 
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which  tends  erer  to  concentrate  directive  power  in  fever 
hands,  and,  if  continued,  shnost  certBinly  changes  them  into 
simple  heads.  Conversely,  they  are  widened  by  industri&liBm. 
This,  hy  gathering  together  aliens  detached  from  the  restisinta 
imposed  by  patriarclial,  feudal,  or  other  such  organizations; 
by  increasing  the  number  of  those  to  be  coerced  in  compa- 
rison with  the  uumber  of  thoee  who  have  to  coerce  them;  by 
placing  this  larger  number  in  conditions  favouring  concerted 
Action ;  by  substituting  for  daily-enforced  obedience,  the  daily 
fulfilment  of  voluntary  obligations  and  daily  maintenance  of 
claims ;  tends  ever  towards  equalization  of  dtizeusli^ 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


CONSULTATIVE  BODIES. 


§  490.  Two  parts  of  the  primitive  tri-une  political  strac* 
ture  have,  in  the  last  two  chaptera,  been  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately ;  or,  to  speak  strictly,  the  first  has  been  considered  as 
independent  of  the  second,  and  again,  the  second  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  fiist :  incidentally  noting  its  relations  to  the 
third.  Here  we  have  to  treat  of  the  two  in  combination. 
Instead  of  observing  how  from  the  chief,  little  above  the  rest, 
there  is,  under  certain  conditions,  evolved  the  absolute  ruler, 
entirely  subordinating  the  select  few  and  the  many;  and 
instead  of  observing  how,  under  other  conditions,  the  select 
few  become  an  oligarchy  tolerating  no  supreme  man,  and 
keeping  the  multitude  in  subjection ;  we  have  now  to  observe 
the  cases  in  which  there  is  established  a  cooperation  between 
the  first  and  the  second. 

After  chieftainship  has  become  settled,  the  chief  continues 
to  have  sundry  reasons  for  acting  in  concert  with  his  head 
men.  It  is  needful  to  conciliate  them ;  it  is  needful  to  get 
their  advice  and  willing  assistance ;  and,  in  serious  matters, 
it  is  desirable  to  divide  responsibility  with  them.  Hence  the 
prevalence  of  consultative  assemblies.  In  Samoa,  "  the  chief 
of  the  village  and  the  heads  of  families  formed,  and  still  form, 
the  legislative  body  of  the  place."  Among  the  Fulahs, 
*  before  undertaking  anything  important  or  declaring  war, 
the  king  [of  Babbah]  is  obliged  to  summon  a  council  of 
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!Mallain3  and  the  principal  people."  Of  the  Mandingo  states 
we  read  that  "  in  nil  aOairs  of  importance,  the  king  calls  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  men,  or  elders,  by  whose  connsela 
be  is  directed."  And  sucb  cases  might  be  maltipUed  inde- 
finitely. 

That  ^e  may  understand  tbe  essential  nature  of  Uiia  in- 
stitution, and  that  we  may  see  why,  as  it  evolves,  it  assumes 
the  characters  it  does,  wo  must  once  more  go  back  to  tiu 
bt^nning. 

5  491.  Endcnce  coming  &om  many  peoples  in  all  times, 
shows  that  tbe  consultative  body  is,  at  the  outset,  nothing 
more  than  a  council  of  war.  It  is  in  the  open-air  meeting  of 
armed  men,  that  thu  cluster  of  leaders  is  fiist  seen  performing 
that  deliberative  function  in  respect  of  militaiy  measnret, 
which  is  subsequently  extended  toother  measares  Longafta 
its  deliberations  have  become  more  general  in  their  scop^ 
there  survive  traces  of  this  origin. 

In  Rome,  where  the  king  was  above  all  things  the  genenl, 
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too,  up  to  tbe  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ''  les 
eisgneuTS,  k  cheval  et  arm^s  de  pied  en  cap  comnie  pour  allcr 
en  guerre,  se  r^unissaient  dans  le  champ  de  courses  de  Bakos, 
prte  de  Pesth,  et  1^  discutaient  en  pkin  air  les  affaires  pub- 
liques."  Again,  "  the  supreme  political  council  is  the  nation 
in  aims,"  says  Stubbs  of  the  primitive  Germans ;  and  though, 
daring  the  Merovingian  period,  the  popular  power  declined, 
yet  "under  Chlodovech  and  his  immediate  successors,  the 
People  assembled  in  arms  had  a  real  participation  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  king."  Even  now  the  custom  of  goiug 
weapon  in  hand,  is  maintained  where  the  primitive  political 
form  remains.  "  To  the  present  day,"  writes  M.  de  Laveleye, 
*  the  inhabitants  of  the  outer  Bhodes  of  Appenzell  come  to 
the  general  assembly,  one  year  at  Hundwyl  and  the  other  at 
Trogen,  each  carrying  in  his  hand  an  old  sword  or  aucient 
rapier  of  the  middle  ages."  Mr.  Freeman,  too,  was  witness 
to  a  like  annual  gathering  in  Uri,  where  those  who  joined  to 
elect  their  chief  magistrate,  and  to  deliberate,  came  armed. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  in  early  unsettled  times, 
the  carrying  of  weapons  by  each  freeman  was  needful  for 
personal  safety ;  especially  when  a  place  of  meeting  far  from 
his  home  had  to  be  reached.  Tut  there  is  evidence  that 
though  this  continued  to  be  a  cause  for  going  prepared  for 
fight,  it  was  not  by  itself  a  suflBcient  cause.  While  we  read 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  that  "  all  freemen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  admitted"  to  the  national  assembly,  and 
that  after  his  election  from  "  among  the  descendants  of  the 
sacred  stock,"  "  the  new  sovereign  was  elevated  amidst  the 
dash  of  arms  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude ;"  we  also  retid 
that  "nobody,  not  even  the  king  or  his  champions,  were 
allowed  to  come  armed  to  the  assizes." 

Even  apart  from  such  evidence,  there  is  ample  reason  to 
infer  that  the  council  of  war  originated  the  consultative  body, 
and  gave  outlines  to  its  structure.  Defence  against  enemies 
was  everywhere  the  need  which  first  prompted  joint  deli- 
beratioiL    For  other  purposes  indi^'idual  action,  or  action  in 
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small  parties,  miglit  suEEice;  but  for  inauring  the  genen] 
safety,  combined  action  of  the  whole  hordA  or  tribe  was  ne- 
cessary ;  and  to  secure  this  combined  octioa  must  have  been 
the  primary  motive  for  a  political  gathering.  Honorer. 
certain  constitutional  traits  of  early  asaembUes  amoi^  tlw 
civilized,  i>oint  to  councils  of  war  as  having  initiated  them. 
If  we  ask  what  must  happen  when  the  predamioaQt  men  of 
a  tribe  debate  military  measures  in  presence  of  the  rest,  the 
reply  is  tha*:  in  the  absence  of  a  developed  political  oiganizn- 
tion,  the  assent  of  the  rest  to  any  decision  must  be  obtained 
before  it  can  be  acted  upon ;  and  the  like  must  at  first  happen 
when  many  tribes  are  united.  As  Gibbon  says  of  the  diet  of 
tlie  Tartars,  formed  of  chiefs  of  tribes  and  their  martial 
trains,  "  the  monarch  who  reviews  the  strength,  must  consult 
the  iucliimtioQ,  of  an  armed  people."  Even  if,  under  such 
conditions,  tlie  ruling  few  could  impose  thdr  vill  on  the 
many,  armed  like  tlieioselves,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  do  so; 
since  success  in  war  would  be  endangered  by  dissension. 
Hence  would  arise  the  us^e  of  putting  to  the  surrounding 
,  iho  qinjstion  whether  they  aj'reed  to   the  course 
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Ekldesia  ot  public  aflsembly  of  citizens,  convened  for  the 
pQi})ose  of  approving  or  rejecting  propositions  submitted  to 
ihem^  with  little  or  no  liberty  of  discussion" — a  usage  quite 
explicable  if  we  assume  that  in  the  Homeric  agora,  from 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  descended,  the  assembled 
chiefs  bad  to  gain  the  assent  of  their  followers  before  im- 
portant actions  could  be  undertaken. 

Concluding,  then,  that  war  originates  political  deliberation, 
and  that  the  select  body  which  especially  carries  on  this  deli- 
beration first  takes  shape  on  occasions  when  the  public  safety 
has  to  be  provided  for,  we  shall  be  prepared  the  better  to 
understand  the  traits  which  characterize  the  consultative 
body  in  later  stages  of  its  development. 

§  492.  Already  we  have  seen  that  at  the  outset  the  militant 
class  was  of  necessity  the  land-owning  class.  In  the  savage 
tribe  there  are  no  owners  of  the  tract  occupied,  save  the  warriors 
who  use  it  in  common  for  hunting.  During  pastoral  life 
good  r^ons  for  cattle-feeding  are  jointly  held  against  intru- 
ders by  force  of  arms.  And  where  the  agricultural  stage  has 
been  reached,  communal  possession,  family  possession,  and 
individual  possession,  have  from  time  to  time  to  be  defended 
by  the  sword.  Hence,  as  was  shown,  the  fact  that  in  early 
stages  the  bearing  of  arms  and  the  holding  of  land  habitually 
go  together. 

While^  as  among  hunting  peoples,  land  continues  to  be  held 
in  common,  the  contrasts  which  arise  between  the  few  and 
the  many,  are  such  only  as  result  from  actual  or  supposed 
personal  superiority  of  one  kind  or  other.  It  is  true  that,  as 
pointed  out,  differences  of  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  chattels, 
boats,  slaves,  &c.,  cause  some  dass-differentiations ;  and  that 
thus,  even  before  private  land-owning  begins,  quantity  of 
possessions  aids  in  distinguishing  the  governing  fix)m  the 
governed.  When  the  pastoral  state  is  arrived  at  and  the 
pfi^'ftrrlial  type  established,  such  ownership  as  there  is  vests 
in  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest;  or  if,  as  Sir  Heniy  Maine 
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says,  he  is  to  bo  coasidered  as  trustee  for  the  gtonp,  still  Ui 
trusteeship  joins  with  his  military  headship  in  giving  him 
supremacy.  At  a  lat«r  stags,  when  lands  come  to  be  occupied 
by  settled  families  and  commnnities,  and  land-ownerahip 
gains  definiteness,  this  union  of  traits  in  each  head  of  a  group 
becomes  more  marked ;  and,  as  was  shown  when  treating  rf 
the  difrerentiatios  of  nobles  from  freemen,  seTeral  inflneDMa 
conspire  to  give  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest,  snperi<mt7  in 
extent  of  landed  possessions,  as  well  as  in  decree  of  power. 
Nor  is  this  fundamental  relation  changed  when  a  nobility  tX 
service  replaces  a  nobility  of  birth,  and  when,  as  presently 
happens,  the  adherents  of  a  conquering  invader  are  rewarded 
by  portions  of  the  subjugated  territory.  Thronghout,  Uw 
tendency  continues  to  be  for  the  class  of  military  superion 
to  be  identical  with  the  class  of  large  landowners. 

It  follows,  then,  that  beginning  with  the  assemblage  of 
armed  freemen,  all  of  them  holding  land  individually  or  in 
groups,  whose  council  of  leaders,  deliberating  in  presence  of 
the  rest,  are  distinguished  only  as  being  the  most  capable 
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{he  examples  frequently  exhibit  this  composition  on  both  a 
amall  and  a  large  scale — ^both  locally  and  generally.  A 

rude  and  early  form  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  in  Africa. 
We  read  of  the  KaflSrs  that  "  every  chief  chooses  from  among 
his  most  wealthy  subjects  five  or  six,  who  act  as  counsellors 
to  him.  .  .  the  great  council  of  the  king  is  composed  of 
the  chiefs  of  particular  kraals."  A  Bechuana  tribe  "  gene- 
rally includes  a  number  of  towns  or  villages,  each  having  its 
distinct  head,  under  whom  there  are  a  number  of  subordinate 
chiefs/'  who  "  all  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  principal 
one.  His  power,  though  very  great  and  in  some  instances 
despotic,  is  nevertheless  controlled  by  the  minor  chiefs,  who 
in  their  pichas  or  pitshas,  their  parliament,  or  public  meetings, 
use  the  greatest  plainness  of  speech  in  exposing  what  they 
consider  culpable  or  lax  in  his  government"  Of  the  Wan- 
yamwezi,  Burton  says  that  the  Sidtan  is  "  surrounded  by  a 
council  varying  from  two  to  a  score  of  chiefs  and  elders.  .  . 
His  authority  is  circumscribed  by  a  rude  balance  of  power ; 
the  chiefs  around  him  can  probably  bring  as  many  waniors 
into  the  field  as  he  can."  Similarly  in  Ashantee.  ''  The 
caboceers  and  captains  .  .  .  claim  to  be  heard  on  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  war  and  foreign  politics.  Such  matters 
are  considered  in  a  general  assembly ;  and  the  king  sometimes 
finds  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  views  and  urgent  representa- 
tions of  the  majority."  From  the  ancient  American 
states,  too,  instances  may  be  cited.  In  Mexico  "general 
assemblies  were  presided  over  by  the  king  every  eighty  days. 
They  came  to  these  meetings  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; " 
and  then  we  read,  further,  that  the  highest  rank  of  nobility, 
the  Teoctli,  ^'took  precedence  of  all  others  in  the  senate, 
both  in  the  order  of  sitting  and  voting : "  showing  what  was 
the  composition  of  the  senate.  It  was  so,  too,  with  the 
Central  Americans  of  Vera  Paz.  "  Though  the  supreme  rule 
was  exercised  by  a  king,  there  were  inferior  lords  as  his 
eoadjutors,  who  mostly  were  titled  lords  and  vassals ;  they 
fanned  tha  royal  council  .  .  .  and  joined  the  king  in  his 
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psUce  as  often  as  they  were  called  upon."  Tandng  ll 

Europe,  mention  may  first  be  made  of  aneient  Poland. 
OrigiDfilly  formed  of  independent  bribes,  "  each  governed  bj 
its  onm  kniaz,  or  judge,  whom  age  or  reputed  -wisdom  had 
raised  to  that  dignity,"  and  each  led  in  war  by  a  tempomy 
voivod  or  captain,  these  tribes  had,  in  the  coorae  of  that  com- 
pounding and  re-conipounding  wliich  wars  prodnced,  differen- 
tiated into  classes  of  nobles  and  serfs,  over  whom  was  u 
elected  king.  Of  the  organization  which  existed  befon  the 
king  lost  his  power,  we  are  told  that— 

"  Thoui^h  eaeli  of  these  palatines,  biihcja,  and  faarons,  conid  thtu  idfiN 
his  sovereign,  ttie  fomuitioD  of  a  regular  aenato  iraa  slow,  and  earn- 
pleted  only  whca  experience  had  proved  its  utility.  At  first,  the  calj 
■abjccts  on  which  the  mon&rch  deliberated  with  bis  faorona  related  la 
war :  what  he  originall^r  granted  through  conrteBf ,  ae  throtigh  diffidesea 
in  himself,  or  with  a.  view  to  lessen  his  responsibility  ia  caas  of  Cailnn^ 
tAfg  evcutually  claimed  aa  a  right" 

So,  too,  during  iutemal  wars  and  wars  against  Borne,  the 
primitive  Germanic  tribes,  once  semi-nomadic  and  bat  slightly 
organized,  passing  through  the  st^^  in  which  armed  chiefs 
and  freemen  periodically  assembled  for  delibemtions  on  ■v 
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an  ^  ordinance  of  1228,  respectdng  the  heretics  of  Languedoc, 
is  rendered  with  the  advice  of  our  great  men  and  prud- 
hommes ;  '^  and  one  "  of  1246,  concerning  levies  and  re- 
demptions  in  Anjou  and  Maine/'  says  that  "  having  called 
around  us,  at  Orleans,  the  barons  and  great  men  of  the  said 
eouaties,  and  having  held  attentive  counsel  with  them/'  &c. 

To  meet  the  probable  criticism  that  no  notice  has  been 
tiken  of  the  ecclesiastics  usually  included  in  the  consultative 
body,  it  is  needful  to  point  out  that  due  recognition  of  them 
does  not  involve  any  essential  change  in  the  account  above 
given.  Though  modem  usages  lead  us  to  think  of  the  priest- 
dass  as  distinct  from  the  warrior-class,  yet  it  was  not  origi- 
nally distinct.  With  the  truth  that  habitually  in  militant 
societies,  the  king  is  at  once  conmiander-in-chief  and  high 
priest^  carrying  out  in  both  capacities  the  dictates  of  his  deity, 
we  may  join  the  truth  that  the  subordinate  priest  is  usually  a 
direct  or  indirect  aider  of  the  wars  thus  supposed  to  be 
divinely  prompted.  In  illustration  of  the  one  truth  may  be 
dted  the  fact  that  before  going  to  war,  Kadama,  king  of 
Madagascar,  "  acting  as  priest  as  well  as  general,  sacrificed  a 
cock  and  a  heifer,  and  ofiered  a  prayer  at  the  tomb  of  Andria- 
Masina,  his  most  renowned  ancestor/'  And  in  illustration  of 
tiie  other  truth  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  among  the  Hebi-ews, 
whose  priests  accompanied  the  army  to  battle,  we  read  of 
Samuel,  a  priest  from  childhood  upwards,  as  conveying  to 
Saul  God's  command  to  "smite  Amalek/'  and  as  having 
himself  hewed  Agag  in  pieces.  More  or  less  active  partici- 
pation in  war  by  priests  we  everywhere  find  in  savage  and 
semi-civilized  societies ;  as  among  the  Dakotas,  Mundrucus, 
Abipones,  Khonds,  whose  priests  decide  on  the  time  for  war, 
or  give  the  signal  for  attack ;  as  among  the  Tahitians,  whose 
priests  "  bore  arms,  and  marched  with  the  warriors  to  battle ;  ** 
as  among  the  Mexicans,  whose  priests,  the  habitual  instiga- 
tors of  wars,  accompanied  their  idols  in  front  of  the  army,  and 
'sacrificed  the  first  taken  prisoners  at  once ; "  as  among  the 
tncient  Egyptians,  of  whom  we  read  that  **  the  priest  of  a 
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god  VBS  often  a  military  or  naval  oomDunder."  And  tiM 
natur&lDG39  of  the  connexion  thoa  oommon  in  rode  and  ia 
ancient  societies,  is  sliown  hj  its  revival  in  later  societia, 
notwithstanding  an  adverse  creed.  After  Chnatianit;  had 
passed  out  of  its  early  non-political  stage  into  the  stage  il 
which  it  became  a  State-religion,  its  priests,  during  active^ 
militant  periods,  re-acquirod  the  primitive  militant  character. 
"  By  the  middle  of  the  e^hth  century  [in  France],  legnlu 
military  service  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  was  already  fhUy 
developed."  In  the  early  feudal  period,  bishops,  abbots,  and 
priors,  became  feudal  lords,  with  all  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  their  positions.  They  had  bodies  of  troopi 
in  their  pay,  took  towns  and  fortresses,  sustained  meges,  led 
or  sent  troops  in  aid  of  kings.  And  Orderic,  in  1094, 
describes  the  priests  as  leading  their  parishioners  to  battle^ 
and  the  afabote  their  vassals.  Though  in  recent  times  Chuck 
dignitaries  do  not  actively  participate  in  war,  yet  their 
advisatory  function  respecting  it— often  prompting  rather 
than  restraining — has  not  even  now  ceased ;  as  among  oni- 
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lu  eailv  assemblies  of  men  similarly  anned,  it  most  happen 
that  though  the  inferior  many  will  recognize  that  authority 
of  the  superior  few  which  is  due  to  their  leaderships  as 
warriors,  to  their  clan-headships,  or  to  their  supposed  super- 
natural descent;  yet  the  superior  few,  conscious  that  they  are 
no  match  for  the  inferior  many  in  a  physical  contest,  will  be 
obliged  to  treat  their  opinions  with  some  deference — will  not 
be  able  completely  to  monopolize  power.  But  as  fast  as 
there  progresses  that  class-differentiation  before  described,  and 
as  fast  as  the  superior  few  acquire  better  weapons  than  the 
inferior  many,  or,  as  among  various  ancient  peoples,  have  war- 
chariots,  or,  as  in  mediaeval  Europe,  wear  coats  of  mail  or  plate 
armour  and  are  mounted  on  horses, they,feeling  their  advantage, 
will  pay  less  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  many.  And  the 
habit  of  ignoring  their  opinions  will  be  followed  by  the  habit  of 
regarding  any  expression  of  their  opinions  as  an  impertinence. 

This  usurpation  will  be  furthered  by  the  growth  of  those 
bodies  of  armed  dependents  with  which  the  superior  few 
surround  themselves — ^mercenaries  and  others,  who,  while 
unconnected  with  the  common  freemen,  are  bound  by  fealty 
fco  their  employers.  These,  too,  with  better  weapons  and 
defensive  appliances  than  the  mass,  will  be  led  to  regard 
them  with  contempt  and  to  aid  in  subordinating  them. 

Not  only  on  the  occasions  of  general  assemblies,  but  from 
day  to  day  in  their  respective  localities,  the  increasing  powers 
of  the  nobles  thus  caused,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  freemen 
more  and  more  to  the  rank  of  dependents ;  and  especially  so 
where  the  military  service  of  such  nobles  to  their  king  is 
dispensed  with  or  allowed  to  lapse,  as  happened  in  Denmark 
about  the  thirteenth  century. 

'The  free  peasantry,  who  were  originally  independent  proprietorB  of 
khe  soil,  and  had  an  equal  anffisge  with  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land, 
Iran  tha  oompelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  these  powerful  lords,  and 
to  OQina  under  vaanlage  to  some  neighbouring  Herremand,  or  biahopi 
w  cODveot  The  proirincial  diets,  or  Lands-Ting,  were  gradually  super- 
nded  by  the  general  national  parliament  of  the  Dannehof  Adel-Ting, 
m  Herx^ddag ;  the  latter  being  exclusively  composed  of  the  princes,  pre- 
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Ifttes,  and  other  great  HMD  of  the  ^■"B'<™"  .  .  .  Am  A»  inSiMBei 
of  the  peaa&utrj-  had  declined,  whiltt  Hi*  bniighan  did  not  jrot  enjoj 
anj  shore  of  political  power,  the  constitution,  although  diejointed  and 
fluctuating,  was  rapidly  approaching  tha  form  it  nltimatalf  awimnnd ; 
that  of  a  feudal  and  sacerdotal  oligardij .' 

Anotbet  influence  conducing  to  loes  of  power  by  the  anoed 
freemen,  and  gain  of  power  by  the  armed  chiefs  who  form 
the  consultative  body,  follows  that  widening  of  the  occapied 
area  which  goes  along  with  the  compounding  and  n-ocon- 
ponnding  of  aocieties.  As  Eichter  remarks  of  the  iSBBh 
vingian  period,  "  under  Chlodovech  and  his  immediate 
Buccesaors,  the  people  assembled  in  arms  had  a  real  participa- 
tion in  the  resolutions  of  the  king.  Bat,  with  the  increasing 
size  of  the  kingdom,  the  meeting  of  the  entire  people  becams 
impossible  : "  only  those  who  lived  near  the  appouited  placet 
could  attend.  Two  facts,  one  already  given  nndei  another 
head,  may  be  named  as  illustrating  this  effect,  "The 
greatest  national  council  is  Madagascar  is  an  assembly  <i  tbe 
people  of  the  capital,  and  the  heads  of  the  provinces,  district^ 
towns,  villages,"  &c.;  and,  speaking  of  the  English  Witennge- 
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aimed  freemon  included  in  a  large  society,  could  tLey  be 
gathered,  would  be  prevented  from  taking  active  part  in  the 
proceedings,  both  by  its  size  and  by  its  lack  of  organization. 
A  multitude  consisting  of  those  who  have  come  from  scattered 
points  over  a  wide  country,  mostly  unknown  to  one  another, 
nnable  to  hold  previous  communication  and  therefore  without 
plans,  as  well  as  without  leadei'S,  cannot  cope  with  the  rela- 
tively small  but  well-organized  body  of  those  having  common 
ideas  and  acting  in  concert. 

Nor  should  there  be  omitted  the  fact  that  when  the  causes 
above  named  have  conspired  to  decrease  the  attendance  of 
men  in  arms  who  live  afar  ofif,  and  when  there  grows  up  the 
usage  of  summoning  the  more  important  among  them,  it 
naturally  happens  that  in  course  of  time  the  receipt  of  a 
smnmons  becomes  the  authority  for  attendance,  and  the 
absence  of  a  summons  becomes  equivalent  to  the  absence  of 
a  right  to  attend. 

Here,  then,  are  several  influences,  all  directly  or  indirectly 
eonsequeut  upon  war,  which  join  in  differentiating  the  con- 
sultative body  from  the  mass  of  armed  freemen  out  of  which 
it  arises. 

§  494.  Given  the  ruler,  and  given  the  consultative  body 
thus  arising,  there  remains  to  ask — ^What  are  the  causes  of 
change  in  their  relative  powers  ?  Always  between  these  two 
authorities  there  nmst  be  a  struggle — each  trying  to  subordi- 
nate the  other.  Under  what  conditions,  then,  is  the  king 
enabled  to  over-ride  the  consultative  body  ?  and  under  what 
conditions  is  the  consultative  body  enabled  to  over-ride  the 
king? 

A  belief  in  the  superhuman  nature  of  the  king  gives  liim 
an  immense  advantage  in  the  contest  for  supremacy.  If  he  is 
god-descended,  open  opposition  to  his  will  by  his  advisers  is 
out  of  the  question ;  and  members  of  his  council,  singly  or  in 
combination,  dare  do  no  more  than  tender  humble  advice. 
Moreover,  if  the  line  of  succession  is  so  settled  that  there 
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tarely  or  never  occur  occaaioos  cot  vUcb  the  lung  Im  to  \t 
elected  by  the  ctiief  men,  so  thitt  they  have  no  opportanily  of 
chooaing  one  who  will  conform  to  their  wiahea,  they  sie 
further  debarred  from  maiutaiuiiig  any  authority.  Henc^ 
habitually,  we  do  not  find  consultative  bodies  having  an  inde- 
pendent ttalus  in  the  despatically-govemed  couutries  of  th» 
£ast,  ancient  or  modem.  Though  we  read  of  the  Egyptian 
king  that  "  he  appears  to  have  been  attended  in  var  by  tha 
council  of  the  thirty,  composed  apparently  of  privy  cooncillon, 
scribes,  and  high  officera  of  state,"  the  implication  is  that  tlie 
members  of  this  council  were  functionaries,  having  sudi 
powers  only  as  the  king  deputed  to  them.  Similariy  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  attendants  and  others  who  performed 
the  duties  of  ministers  and  advisers  to  the  god-deacended 
rulers,  did  not  form  established  assemblies  for  delibeiattn 
purposes.  In  ancient  Persia,  too,  there  was  a  like  condition. 
The  hereditary  king,  almost  sacred  and  bearing  extravagant 
titles,  though  subject  to  some  check  from  princes  and  ooblea 
of  royal  blood  who  were  leaders  of  the  army,  and  who  ten- 
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of  the  ^hole  people  is  contained  in  his  "—  in  the  age  when 
ilie  king  (Louis  XIV.),  "  imbued  with  the  idea  of  his  omnipo- 
tence and  divine  mission/' ''  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  with 
adoration,"  he  "had  extinguished  and  absorbed  even  tlie 
minutest  trace,  idea,  and  recollection  of  all  otlier  authority 
except  that  which  emanated  from  himself  alone."  Along 
with  establishment  of  hereditary  succession  and  acquirement 
of  semi-divine  character,  such  power  of  the  other  estates  as 
existed  in  early  days  had  disappeared. 

Conversely,  there  are  cases  showing  that  where  the  king 
has  never  had,  or  does  not  preserve,  the  prestige  of  supposed 
descent  from  a  god,  and  where  he  continues  to  be  elective, 
the  power  of  the  consultative  body  is  apt  to  over-ride  the 
royal  power,  and  eventually  to  suppress  it  The  first  to  be 
named  is  that  of  Some.  Originally  ''  the  king  convoked  the 
senate  when  he  pleased,  and  laid  before  it  his  questions ;  no 
senator  might  declare  his  opinion  unasked ;  still  less  might  the 
senate  meet  without  being  sunmioned."  But  here,  where  the 
king,  though  regarded  as  having  divine  approval  was  not  held 
to  be  of  divine  descent,  and  where,  though  usually  nominated 
by  a  predecessor  he  was  sometimes  practically  elected  by  the 
senate,  and  always  submitted  to  the  form  of  popular  assent, 
the  consultative  body  presently  became  supreme.  **Tlie 
senate  had  in  course  of  time  been  converted  from  a  corporation 
intended  merely  to  advise  the  magistrates,  into  a  board  com- 
manding the  magistrates  and  self-governing."  Afterwards 
"  the  right  of  nominating  and  cancelling  senators  originally 
belonging  to  the  magistrates  was  withdrawn  from  them  ;*' 
and  finally,  "  the  irremovable  character  and  life-tenure  of  the 
members  of  the  ruling  order  who  obtained  seat  and  vote,  was 
definitely  consolidated:"  the  oligarchic  constitution  became 
pronounced.  The  history  of  Poland  yields  another  example. 
After  unions  of  simply-governed  tribes  had  produced  small 
states,  and  generated  a  nobility ;  and  after  these  small  states 
had  been  united ;  there  arose  a  kingship.  At  first  elective,  as 
kingships  habitually  are,  this  continued  so— never  became 
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hereditary.  On  the  occasion  of  euli  election  out  of  tJia  royal 
clau,  tliere  was  an  opportunity  of  choosing  for  king  one  whose 
character  the  turbulent  nobles  thought  fittest  for  their  own 
purposes ;  and  hence  it  resulted  that  the  power  of  the  Idn^ 
ship  decayed.     Eventually — 

"Of  the  three  orders  into  which  Uie  itate  was  dirided, the  king,  thon^ 
his  authority  had  been  ftncJentl;  despotic,  wai  the  least  intportaaL  E> 
(ligiiily  was  unaccompanied  witli  power ;  he  wae  laordj  tiio  jnadnt 
of  the  Benat«,  and  the  chief  judge  of  the  republic* 

And  then  there  is  tlie  iuatance  furnished  by  Scandinavia, 
already  named  in  another  relation  Danish,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  kings  were  originally  elective ;  and  though,  on  sundry 
occasions,  hereditAry  succession  became  for  a  time  the  usage, 
there  were  repeated  lapses  into  the  elective  form,  with  Hie 
result  that  predomiuauce  was  gained  by  the  feudal  cbieftaiJii 
and  prelates  forming  tlie  consultative  body. 

§  49o.  The  second  element  in  the  tri-one  piditicBl  gtne- 
ture  is  thus,  like  the  first,  developed  by  militancy.    By  this 

the  ruler  is  eveiitiially  separated  from  all  below  him ;  and  by 
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produces  increasing  differences  of  wealth  as  well  as  increas- 
ing differences  of  status;  so  that,  along  with  the  com- 
pounding and  re-compounding  of  groups,  brought  about 
by  war,  the  military  leaders  come  to  be  distinguished  as 
large  land-owners  and  local  rulers.  Hence  members  of  the 
consultative  body  become  contrasted  with  the  freemen  at 
large,  not  only  as  leading  warriors  are  contrasted  with  their 
followers,  but  still  more  as  men  of  wealth  and  authority. 

This  increasing  contrast  between  the  second  and  third 
dements  of  the  tri-une  political  structure,  ends  in  separation 
when,  in  course  of  time,  war  consolidates  large  territoriea 
Aimed  freemen  scattered  over  a  wide  area  are  deterred  from 
attending  the  periodic  assemblies  by  cost  of  travel,  by  cost  of 
time,  by  danger,  and  also  by  the  experience  that  multitudes 
of  men  unprepared  and  unorganized,  are  helpless  in  presence 
of  an  organized  few,  better  armed  and  mounted,  and  with 
bands  of  retainers.  So  that  passing  through  a  time  during 
which  only  the  armed  freemen  living  near  the  place  of  meet- 
ing attend,  there  comes  a  time  when  even  these,  not  being 
summoned,  are  considered  as  having  no  right  to  attend ;  and 
thus  the  consultative  body  becomes  completely  differentiated. 

Changes  in  the  relative  powers  of  the  ruler  and  the  con- 
sultative body  are  determined  by  obvious  causea  If  the  king 
retains  or  acquires  the  repute  of  supernatural  descent  or 
authority,  and  the  law  of  hereditaiy  succession  is  so  settled 
as  to  exclude  election,  those  who  might  else  have  formed  a 
consultative  body  having  co-ordinate  power,  become  simply 
appointed  advisers.  But  if  the  king  has  not  the  prestige  of 
supposed  sacred  origin  or  commission,  the. consultative  body 
retains  power ;  and  if  the  king  continues  to  be  elective,  it  is 
liable  to  become  an  oligarchy. 

Of  course  it  is  not  alleged  that  all  consultative  bodies  have 
been  generated  in  the  way  described,  or  are  constituted  in 
like  manner.  Societies  broken  up  by  wars  or  dissolved  by 
revolutions,  may  preserve  so  little  of  their  primitive  organiza- 
tiona  that  there  remain  no  classes  of  the  kinds  out  of  which 
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BQcli  consnltativd  bodies  as  those  described  arisa  Or,  u  ve 
see  in  our  owa  colonies,  societies  may  have  been  formed  in 
wa.ya  which  have  not  fostered  classes  of  land-owning  militant 
chiefs,  and  therefore  do  not  furnish  the  elements  out  of  whidi 
consultative  bodies,  in  their  primitive  shapes,  are  composed. 
Under  conditions  of  these  kinds  the  assemblies  aoswemig  to 
them,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  position  and  function,  arise  under 
the  influence  of  tradition  or  example ;  and  ia  default  of  men 
of  the  original  kind  are  fonned  of  others — generally,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  by  position,  seniority,  or  previous  official 
experience,  are  more  eminent  than  those  forming  popular 
assemblies.  It  is  only  to  what  may  be  called  normal  cnnsulta* 
tive  bodies  which  grow  up  during  that  compoonding  and  ts- 
compounding  of  small  societies  into  larger  ones  which  war 
effects,  that  the  foregoing  account  applies ;  and  the  senates, 
or  superior  chambers,  which  come  into  ezistenca  under  later 
and  more  complex  conditions,  may  be  considered  as  homolo- 
gous to  them  in  function  and  composition  so  far  only  ^  thi 
new  conditions  permit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ItEPBESSNTATIVE  BODIES. 

§  496.  Amid  the  varieties  and  complexities  oi'  political 
cxganization,  it  has  proved  not  impossible  to  discern  the  ways 
in  which  simple  political  heads  and  compound  political  heads 
are  evolved;  and  how,  under  certain  conditions,  the  two 
become  united  as  ruler  and  consultative  body.  But  to  see 
how  a  representative  body  arises,  proves  to  be  more  diflScult ; 
for  both  process  and  product  are  more  variable.  Less  specific 
results  must  content  us. 

As  hitherto,  so  again,  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  to 
take  up  the  clue.  Out  of  that  earliest  stage  of  the  savage 
horde  in  which  there  is  no  supremacy  beyond  that  of  the 
man  whose  strength,  or  courage,  or  cunning,  gives  him  pre- 
dominance, the  first  step  is  to  the  practice  of  election — 
deliberate  choice  of  a  leader  in  war.  About  the  conducting 
of  elections  in  rude  tribes,  travellers  say  little :  probably  the 
methods  used  are  various.  But  we  have  accounts  of  elections 
as  they  were  made  by  European  peoples  during  early  times. 
In  ancient  Scandinavia,  the  chief  of  a  province  chosen  by  the 
assembled  people,  was  thereupon  "  elevated  amidst  the  clash 
of  arms  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude ; "  and  among  the 
ancient  Germans  he  was  raised  on  a  shield,  as  also  was  the 
popularly-approved  Merovingian  king.  Recalling,  as  this 
ceremony  does,  the  chairing  of  a  newly-elected  member  of 
parliament  up  to  recent  times ;  and  reminding  us  that  origi- 
nally an  election  was  by  show  of  hands ;  we  are  taught  that 
the  choice  of  a  representative  was  once  identical  with  the 
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clioicc  of  B  chief  Our  Housa  of  CommODa  hod  iti  roots  in 
local  ;3:at)icriiiga  like  those  in  whicli  uncivilized  faribes  select 
head  warriors. 

Besides  conscious  selection  there  occurs  among  rode  peoples 
selection  by  lot.  The  Samoans,  for  instance,  by  spinning  a 
cocoa-nut,  which,  on  coming  to  rest,  points  to  one  of  the  sur- 
rounding persons,  thereby  single  him  out  Early  historic 
races  supply  illustrations ;  as  the  Hebrews  in  the  afbix  ct 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  as  the  Homeric  Greeks  vhen  fixing 
on  a  champion  to  fight  with  Hector.  In  both  these  last  cssea 
there  was  belief  in  supernatural  interference:  the  lot  was 
supposed  to  be  divinely  detennined.  And  probably  at  tin 
outset,  choice  by  lot  for  political  pniposea  among  tiie  Athe* 
nians,  and  for  military  purposes  among  the  Bomans,  as  alao 
in  later  times  the  use  of  the  lot  for  choosing  depnties  in  aome 
of  the  Italian  republics,  and  in  Spain  (ss  in  Leon  dming  Uie 
twelfth  century)  was  influenced  by  a  kindred  belief;  thoo^ 
doubtless  the  desire  to  give  equal  chances  to  rich  and  poor,  or 
else  to  assign  without  dispute  a  mission  which  was  onerousor 
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localities  in  deliberations  which  concern  them  all,  have  to 
send  one  or  more  persons  to  express  their  wilL  Distance  in 
both  cases  changes  direct  utterance  of  the  popular  voice  into 
indirect  utterance. 

Before  observing  the  conditions  under  which  this  singling 
out  of  individuals  in  one  or  other  way  for  specified  duties, 
comes  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  a  representative  body, 
we  must  exclude  classes  of  cases  not  relevant  to  our  present 
inquiry.  Though  representation  as  ordinarily  conceived,  and 
as  here  to  be  dealt  with,  is  associated  with  a  popular  form  of 
government,  yet  the  connexion  between  thr$m  is  not  a  neces- 
sary one.  In  some  places  and  times  representation  has  co« 
existed  with  entire  exclusion  of  the  masses  from  power.  In 
Poland,  both  before  and  after  the  so-called  republican  form 
was  assumed,  the  central  diet,  in  addition  to  senators 
nominated  by  the  king,  was  composed  of  nobles  elected  in 
provincial  assemblies  of  nobles:  the  people  at  large  being 
powerless  and  mostly  serfs.  In  Hungary,  too,  up  to  recent 
times,  the  privileged  class  which,  even  after  it  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  reached  only  *' one-twentieth  of  the  adult 
males,"  alone  formed  the  basis  of  representation.  "  A  Him- 
garian  county  before  the  reforms  of  1848  might  be  called  a 
direct  aristocratical  republic : "  all  members  of  the  noble  claas 
having  a  right  to  attend  the  local  assembly  and  vote  in 
appointing  a  representative  noble  to  the  general  diet;  but 
members  of  the  inferior  classes  having  no  shares  in  tho 
government. 

Other  representative  bodies  than  those  of  an  exclusively 
aristocratic  kind,  must  be  named  as  not  falling  within  the 
scope  of  this  chapter.  As  Duruy  remarks — "Antiquity  was 
not  as  ignorant  as  is  supposed  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem. •  •  •  Each  Eoman  province  had  its  general  assem- 
blies. .  .  .  Thus  the  Lycians  possessed  a  true  l^slative 
body  formed  by  the  deputies  of  their  twenty-three  towns." 
'This  assembly  had  even  executive  functions."  And  Gaul, 
Spain,  all  the  eastern  provinces,  and  Cilreece,  had  like  assem« 
67 
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bliea.  But,  little  as  is  known  of  tliem,  the  infeienoe  k 
tolerably  safe  that  these  were  but  distantly  allied  in  gonesii 
and  pasition  to  the  bodies  we  now  diatinguish  as  icpneenta- 
tive.  Kor  are  we  concerucd  with  those  senates  and  councUi 
elected  by  different  divisions  of  a  town-population  (such  as 
were  variously  formed  in  the  Italian  republica)  which  served 
simply  as  agents  whose  doings  were  subject  to  the  directly- 
expressed  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  assembled  citizena. 
Here  we  must  limit  ounelvee  to  that  kind  of  reprcaoutativs 
boily  which  arises  in  communities  occupying  aro&'j  so  largs 
that  their  members  are  obliged  to  exercise  by  deputy  sucli 
powers  as  they  possess ;  and,  further,  we  have  to  deal  excla- 
sively  with  cases  iu  which  the  assembled  deputies  do  not 
replace  pre-existing  political  agencies  but  cooperate  with 
them. 

It  will  be  well  to  set  out  by  observing,  more  distiiiuify 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  what  part  of  the  primitive 
political  structure  it  is  from  which  the  repieseuCative  bodf. 
as  thus  conceived,  originates. 
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dmple  societies  not  jet  politically  organized,  though  it  is 
brought  under  restraint  as  fast  as  war  establishes  obedience, 
and  conquests  produce  class-dififerentiations,  tends,  when 
occasion  permits,  to  re*assert  itself.  The  sentiments  and 
beliefs,  organized  and  transmitted,  which,  during  certain 
stages  of  social  evolution,  lead  the  many  to  submit  to  the 
few,  come,  under  some  circumstances,  to  be  traversed  by  other 
sentiments  and  beliefs.  Passing  references  have  been  in 
several  places  made  to  these.  Here  we  must  consider  them 
9eriaiim  and  more  at  length. 

One  factor  in  the  development  of  the  patriarchal  group 
during  the  pastoral  stage,  was  shown  to  be  the  fostering  of 
subordination  to  its  head  by  war ;  since,  continually,  there 
survived  the  groups  in  which  subordination  was  greatest. 
But  if  so,  the  implication  is  that,  conversely,  cessation  of 
war  tends  to  diminish  subordination.  Members  of  the  com- 
pound family,  originally  living  together  and  fighting  together, 
become  less  strongly  bound  in  proportion  as  they  have  less 
frequently  to  cooperate  for  joint  defence  under  their  head. 
Hence,  the  more  peaceful  the  state  the  more  independent 
become  the  multiplying  divisions  forming  the  gens,  the 
phratry,  and  the  tribe.  With  progress  of  industrial  life  arises 
gieater  freedom  of  action — especially  among  the  distantly- 
related  members  of  the  group. 

So  must  it  be,  too,  in  a  feudally -governed  assemblage. 
While  standing  quarrels  with  neighbours  are  ever  leading  to 
local  battles — while  bodies  of  men-at-arms  are  kept  ready, 
and  vassals  are  from  time  to  time  summoned  to  fight — 
while,  as  a  concomitant  of  military  service,  acts  of  liomage 
are  insisted  upon;  there  is  maintained  a  regimental  sub- 
jection running  through  the  group.  £ut  as  fast  as  aggres- 
sions and  counter-aggressions  become  less  frequent,  the 
canying  of  arms  becomes  less  needful;  there  is  less  occa- 
sion for  periodic  expressions  of  fealty;  and  there  is  an 
increase  of  daily  actions  performed  without  direction  of  a 
superior,  wbence  a  fostering  of  individuality  of  character. 
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These  changes  are  furthered  by  the  decline  of  snperstitioiii 
beliefs  concerning  the  natures  of  head  men,  geneml  and  kcaL 
As  before  shown,  the  ascription  of  auperhuinfm  origin,  ot 
supernatural  power,  to  tlie  kinj^,  greatly  strengthens  hii 
hands ;  and  wlicre  the  chiefs  of  component  groups  have  > 
sacrcdncss  due  to  ne.imess  in  blood  to  the  semi-diviiie 
ancestor  worshipped  by  all,  oi  ore  members  of  an  invading^ 
god-desceodcd  race,  thiiir  authority  over  dependents  ia  largely 
enforced.  By  implication  then,  whatever  undermines  ancestor- 
worship,  and  tlie  system  of  beliefs  accompanying  it,  favoun 
the  growth  of  popular  power.  Soubtlesa  the  spread  of 
Christianity  over  Europe,  by  diminishing  the  pretty  of 
governors,  major  and  minor,  prepared  the  way  for  greater 
independence  of  the  governed. 

These  causes  liave  relatively  small  effects  where  the  people 
are  scattered.  In  rural  districts  the  authority  of  political 
saperiora  is  weakened  with  comparative  slowness.  Even  after 
peace  has  become  habitual,  and  local  heads  have  lost  theii 
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tioiis;  namely,  where  large  numbers  become  closely  aggre* 
gated.  Even  if  such  large  numbers  are  formed  of  gix)ups 
severally  subordinate  to  heads  of  clans,  or  to  feudal  lords, 
Bimdry  influences  combine  to  diminish  subordination.  When 
there  are  present  in  the  same  place  many  superiors  to  whom 
respectively  their  dependents  owe  obedience,  these  superiors 
tend  to  dwarf  one  another.  The  power  of  no  one  is  so  im- 
posing if  there  are  daily  seen  others  who  make  like  displays. 
Further,  when  groups  of  dependents  are  mingled,  supervision 
cannot  be  so  well  maintained  by  their  heads.  And  this  which 
hinders  the  exercise  of  control,  facilitates  combination  among 
those  to  be  controlled :  conspiracy  is  made  easier  and  detec- 
tion of  it  more  difficult.  Again,  jealous  of  one  another,  as 
these  heads  of  clustered  groups  are  likely  in  such  circum- 
stances to  be,  they  are  prompted  severally  to  strengthen 
themselves;  and  to  this  end,  competing  for  popularity,  are 
tempted  to  relax  the  restraints  over  their  iuferioi-s  and  to 
give  protection  to  inferiors  ill-used  by  other  heads.  Still 
more  are  their  powers  undermined  when  the  assemblage 
includes  many  aliens.  As  before  implied,  this  above  all 
causes  favours  the  growth  of  popular  power.  In  proportion 
as  immigrants,  detached  from  the  gentile  or  feudal  divisions 
they  severally  belong  to,  become  numerous,  they  weaken  the 
structures  of  the  divisions  among  which  they  live.  Such 
organization  as  these  strangers  fall  into  is  certain  to  be  a 
looser  one;  and  their  influence  acts  as  a  dissolvent  to  the 
surrounding  organizations. 

And  here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  truth  wliich  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon,  that  growth  of  popular  power  is 
in  all  ways  associated  with  trading  activities.  For  only  by 
trading  activities  can  many  people  be  brought  to  live  in  close 
contact.  Physical  necessities  maintain  the  wide  dispersion 
of  a  rural  population ;  while  physical  necessities  impel  the 
gathering  together  of  those  who  are  conmiercially  occupied. 
Evidence  fromvarioiis  countries  and  times  shows  that  periodic 
gatherings  for  religious  rites,  or  other  public  purposes,  furnish 
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opportunities  for  buying  and  selling,  vhicb.  are  lialutadl/ 

Qtilized ;  anil  this  connexion  between  the  asaembling  of  many 
people  and  the  exchanging  of  commodities,  which  first  shows 
itself  at  intervals,  becomes  a  permanent  connexioQ  when 
many  people  become  permanently  assembled — where  a  town 
grows  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple,  or  around  a 
stronghold,  or  in  a  place  favoured  by  local  circvimstances  for 
some  manufacture. 

Industrial  development  further  aids  popular  emancipation 
by  generating  aa  order  of  men  whose  power,  deiived  from 
their  wealth,  competes  with,  and  begins  in  some  cases  to 
exceed,  the  power  of  tliose  who  previously  were  alone  wealthy 
— the  men  of  rank.  Wiiile  this  initiates  a  conflict  which 
dimiuiahes  the  influence  previously  exercised  by  patriarchal 
or  feudal  heads  only,  it  also  initiates  a  milder  form  of  sub- 
ordination. Kising,  as  the  rich  trader  habitually  does  in  early 
times,  from  the  non-privileged  class,  the  relation  between 
him  and  those  under  him  is  one  from  which  there  is  excluded 
tlie  idea  of  personal  subjection.  In  proportion  as  the  indus- 
trial  activitiua  grow  medominajit.  thev  make  familia 
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tained  only  on  condition  that  the  obligations  on  either  side 
aie  fulfilled.  Where  they  are  not  fulfilled  the  relation  lapses, 
and  leaves  outstanding  those  relations  in  wliich  they  are  ful- 
filled. Commercial  success  and  growth  have  thus,  as  their 
inevitable  concomitants,  the  maintenance  of  the  respective 
rights  of  those  concerned,  and  a  strengthening  consciousness 
of  them. 

In  brief,  then,  dissolving  in  various  wbjs  the  old  relation 
of  stcUus,  and  substituting  the  new  relation  of  contract  (to 
use  Sir  Henry  Maine's  antithesis),  progressing  industrialism 
brings  together  masses  of  people  who  by  their  circumstances 
are  enabled,  and  by  their  discipline  prompted,  to  modify  the 
political  oiganization  which  militancy  has  bequeathed. 

§  498.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  free  forms  of  government 
as  having  been  initiated  by  happy  accidents.  Antagonisms 
between  different  powers  in  the  State,  or  different  factions, 
have  caused  one  or  other  of  them  to  bid  for  popular  support, 
with  the  result  of  increasing  popular  power.  The  king's 
jealousy  of  the  aristocracy  has  induced  him  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  (sometimes  serfs  but  more  fre- 
quently citizens)  and  therefore  to  favour  them ;  or,  otherwise, 
tiie  people  have  profited  by  alliance  with  the  aristocracy  in 
resisting  royal  tyrannies  and  exactions.  Doubtless,  the  facts 
admit  of  being  thus  presented.  With  conflict  there  habitually 
goes  the  desire  for  allies ;  and  throughout  mediaeval  Europe 
while  the  struggles  between  monarchs  and  barons  were 
chronic,  the  support  of  the  towns  was  important  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Hungary,  furnish  illustrations. 

But  it  is  an  error  to  regard  occurrences  of  these  kinds  as 
causes  of  popular  power.  They  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
the  conditions  under  which  the  causes  take  effect  These 
incidental  weakenings  of  pre-existing  institutions,  do  but 
fomiBh  opportunities  for  the  action  of  the  pent-up  force  which 
18  ready  to  work  political  changes.  Three  factors  in  this 
fmoe  may  be  distinguished : — ^the  relative  mass  of  those  com- 
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posing  the  mdustrial  comniunities  as  distinguished  from  tboss 
embodied  in  the  older  forma  of  oi^aoization ;  the  peimaaent 
fientiments  and  ideas  produced  in  them  by  their  mode  of 
life ;  and  the  temporary  emotions  roused  by  special  acta  of 
oppression  or  by  distress.  Let  us  observe  iiie  cooperation  of 
these. 

Two  instances,  occurring  first  in  order  of  time,  are  fQ^ 
nished  by  tho  Athenian  democracy.  The  condition  which 
preceded  the  Solonian  legislation,  was  one  of  violent  dis- 
sension among  political  factions;  and  there  was  also  "■ 
general  mutiny  of  the  poorer  population  e^nst  the  rich,  re- 
sulting from  misery  combined  with  oppression."  The  moro 
extensive  diffusion  of  power  effected  by  the  revolution  which 
Kleiathenos  brought  about,  occnrred  under  kindred  cinnun- 
stnnces.  Tlie  relatively-detached  population  of  immigtant 
traders,  had  so  greatly  increased  between  the  time  of  Solon 
and  that  of  Klcisthenes,  that  the  four  original  tribes  forminj; 
the  population  of  Attica  had  to  be  replaced  by  ten.  And 
then   this   augmented   mass,  largely  composed   of  men  not 
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growing  industrial  power  which  then  produced,  and  thereafter 
preserved,  the  democratic  organization.  Turning  to 

Italy,  we  first  note  that  the  estahlishment  of  the  small 
lepublics,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter  as  having  been 
simultaneous  with  the  decay  of  imperial  power,  may  here  be 
again  referred  to  more  specifically  as  having  been  simul- 
taneous with  that  conflict  of  authorities  which  caused  this 
decay.  Says  Sismondi,  "  the  war  of  investitures  gave  wing 
to  this  universal  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  in  all  the 
municipalities  of  Lombardy,  of  Piedmont,  Venetia,  Eomagna, 
and  Tuscany."  In  other  words,  while  the  struggle  between 
Emperor  and  Pope  absorbed  the  strength  of  both,  it  became 
possible  for  the  people  to  assert  themselves.  And  at  a  later 
time,  Florence  furnished  an  instance  similar  in  nature  if 
somewhat  different  in  form. 

"At  the  moment  when  'Florence  expelled  the  Medici,  that  republic 
was  bandied  between  three  different  parties.'  Savonarola  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  affairs  to  urge  that  the  people  should  reserve  their 
power  to  themselves,  and  exercise  it  by  a  council.  His  proposition  was 
agreed  to,  and  this '  council  was  declared  sovereign.' " 

In  the  case  of  Spain,  again,  popular  power  increased  during 
the  troubles  accompanying  the  minority  of  Fernando  IV. ; 
and  of  the  periodic  assemblies  subsequently  formed  by 
deputies  from  certain  towns  (which  met  without  authority  of 
the  Government)  we  read  that — 

"  The  desire  of  the  Cxovemment  to  frustrate  the  aspiring  schemes  of 
the  Tf?^»M^tA»  de  la  Cerda,  and  their  numerous  adherents,  made  the 
attachment  of  these  assemblies  indispensable.  The  disputes  during  the 
minority  of  Alfonso  XI.  more  than  ever  favoured  the  pretensions  of 
the  third  estate.  Each  of  the  candidates  for  the  regency  paid  assiduous 
court  to  the  mimicipal  authorities,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
■aiy  ■ufiirages.' 

And  how  all  this  was  consequent  on  industrial  development, 
appears  in  the  facts  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  associated 
towns,  had  arisen  during  a  preceding  age  by  the  re-coloniza- 
tion of  regions  desolated  during  the  prolonged  contests  of 
Hoors  and  Christians ;  and  that  these  "  poblaciones,"  or  com- 
luiuiiues  of  colonists,  which,  scattered  over  these  vast  tracts 
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grew  into  prosperons  towns,  had  been  fonned  of  serfs  and 
artizans  to  -n'hom  varioua  privileges,  inclading  those  of  self- 
government,  were  given  hy  royal  charter.  With 
which  exnmi)le.s  must  be  joined  the  example  familiar  to  all 
For  in  En^flfind  it  was  during  the  straggle  between  king  and 
barons,  when  the  factions  were  nearly  balanced,  and  when 
the  town -populations  had  been  by  trade  so  far  incTGaaed  that 
their  aid  was  important,  that  they  came  to  play  a  noticeable 
part,  first  as  allies  in  war  and  afterwards  as  sharers  in  gorent' 
mont  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  sununoning  to  the 
parhamcnt  of  1265,  not  only  knights  of  the  shire  but  also 
deputies  from  cities  and  boroughs,  Simon  of  Montfort  was 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against  the 
royal  party  supported  by  the  Pope.  And  whether  he  songht 
thus  to  increase  his  adherents,  or  to  obtain  larger  pecnniaiy 
means,  or  both,  the  impUcation  equally  is  that  ^e  urban 
populations  had  become  a  relatively-important  part  of  the 
nation.  This  interpretation  harmonizes  with  subsequent 
events.    For  though  the  representation  of  towns  afterwaids 
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by  successful  wars  and  resulting  consolidations,  scarcely  more 
than  nominal 

(  499.  It  is  instructive  to  note  how  that  primary  incentive 
to  cooperation  which  initiates  social  union  at  large,  continues 
afterwards  to  initiate  special  unions  within  the  general  union. 
For  just  as  external  militancy  sets  up  and  carries  on  the 
organization  of  the  whole,  so  does  internal  militancy  set  up 
and  carry  oa  the  organization  of  the  parts ;  even  when  those 
parts,  industrial  in  their  activities,  are  intrinsically  non- 
militant  On  looking  into  their  histories  we  find  that  tlie 
increasing  clusters  of  people  who,  forming  towns,  lead  lives 
essentially  distinguished  by  continuous  exchange  of  services 
under  agreement,  develop  their  governmental  structures 
during  their  chronic  antagonisms  with  the  surrounding  mili- 
tant (dusters. 

We  see,  first,  that  these  settlements  of  traders,  growing 
important  and  obtaining  royal  charters,  were  by  doing  this 
placed  in  quasi-militant  positions — became  in  modified  ways 
holders  of  fiefs  from  their  king,  and  had  the  associated  re- 
sponsibilities. Habitually  they  paid  dues  of  sundry  kinds 
equivalent  in  general  nature  to  those  paid  by  feudal  tenants ; 
and,  like  them,  they  were  liable  to  military  ser\'ice.  In 
Spanish  chartered  towns  •*  this  was  absolutely  due  from  every 
inhabitant ;"  and  "  every  man  of  a  certain  property  was  bound 
to  serve  on  horseback  or  pay  a  fixed  sum."  In  France  "  in 
the  charters  of  incorporation  which  towns  received,  the 
number  of  troops  required  was  usually  expressed."  And  in 
the  chartered  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  "  every  burgess  was  a 
direct  vassal  of  the  crown." 

Next  observe  that  industrial  towns  (usually  formed  by 
coalescence  of  pre-existing  rural  divisions  rendered  populous 
because  local  circumstances  favoured  some  form  of  trade,  and 
presently  becoming  places  of  hiding  for  fugitives,  and  of 
aecurity  for  escaped  serfs)  began  to  stand  toward  the  small 
feudolly-govemed  groups  around  them,  in  relations  like  those 
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in  which  these  stood  to  one  another :  competing  vith  then 
for  adherents,  and  often  fortifying  thamselvQa.  Sometimes, 
too,  as  in  France  in  the  13th  centniy,  towns  became  Hue- 
rains,  while  commnnea  had  the  right  of  war  in  namerona 
cases ;  and  in  England  in  early  days  the  maritime  towni 
carried  on  wars  with  one  another. 

Again  there  is  the  fact  that  these  cities  and  borongha, 
which  by  royal  charter  or  otherwise  had  acqaired  powen  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  hahitaolly  formed  withtD 
themselves  comhinations  for  protective  purposes.  In  England, 
in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Germany  (sometimes  with  assent  of 
the  king,  sometimes  notwithstanding  his  reluctance  as  in 
England,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  him,  as  in  ancient  Holland) 
there  rose  up  gilds,  which,  having  their  roots  in  the  natnnl 
nnions  among  related  persons,  presently  gave  origin  to  fatii- 
gilds  and  merchant-gilds ;  and  these,  defensive  in  their  reU- 
tioDs  to  one  another,  formed  the  bases  of  that  municipal 
organization  which  carried  on  the  general  defence  agunst 
i^gressing  nobles. 
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both  in  small  and  in  large  ways,  the  industrial  groups  here 
and  there  growing  up  within  a  nation,  are,  in  many  cases, 
forced  by  local  antagonisms  partially  to  assume  activities 
and  structures  like  those  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
forced  to  assume  in  its  antagonisms  with  nations  around. 

Here  the  implication  chiefly  concerning  us  is  that  if  indus- 
trialism is  thus  checked  by  a  return  to  militancy,  the  growth 
of  popular  power  is  arrested.  Especially  where,  as  happened 
in  the  Italian  republics,  defensive  war  passes  into  ofifensive 
war,  and  there  grows  up  an  ambition  to  conquer  other  terri- 
tories and  towns,  the  free  form  of  government  proper  to 
industrial  life,  becomes  qualified  by,  if  it  does  not  revert  to, 
the  coercive  form  accompanying  militant  life.  Or  where,  as 
happened  in  Spain,  the  feuds  between  towns  and  nobles  con- 
tinue through  long  periods,  the  rise  of  free  institutions  is 
arrested ;  since,  under  such  conditions,  there  can  be  neither 
that  commercial  prosperity  which  produces  large  urban  popu- 
lations, nor  a  cultivation  of  the  associated  mental  nature. 
Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  growth  of  popular  power 
accompanying  industrial  growth  in  England,  was  largely  due 
to  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  warfare  betweeii 
the  industrial  groups  and  the  feudal  groups  around  them. 
The  eflTects  of  the  trading  life  were  less  interfered  with ;  and 
the  local  governing  centres,  urban  and  rural,  were  not  pre- 
sented from  uniting  to  restrain  the  general  centre. 

§  600.  And  now  let  us  consider  more  specifically  how  the 
governmental  influence  of  the  people  is  acquired.  By  the 
histories  of  organizations  of  whatever  kind,  we  are  shown 
that  the  purpose  originally  subserved  by  some  arrangement  is 
not  always  the  purpose  eventually  subserved.  It  is  so  here. 
Assent  to  obligations  rather  than  assertion  of  rights  has  ordi- 
narily initiated  the  increase  of  popular  power.  Even  the 
tFansformation  effected  by  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  at 
Athens,  took  the  form  of  a  re-distribution  of  tribes  and  demes 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  nulitaiy  service.    In  Bome»  too, 
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that  enlai^gement  of  the  oligarchy  which  oceuznd  ttnder 
Servius  Tullius,  had  for  its  OBtensible  motive  the  impoeii^  on 
plebeians  of  obligations  which  ap  to  that  time  had  been 
borne  exclusively  by  putriciana.  But  we  shall  beat  under- 
stand this  primitive  relation  between  duty  and  power,  in 
which  the  duty  is  original  and  the  power  derived,  by  going 
hack  once  more  to  the  beginning. 

For  when  wc  remember  that  the  primitive  political  assemblj 
is  essentially  a  war-council,  formed  of  leaders  who  debate  in 
presence  of  their  followers ;  and  when  we  remember  that  in 
early  stages  all  free  adult  males,  being  warrioia,  are  called  on  to 
join  in  defensive  or  oSenaive  actiona ;  we  see  that,  originally, 
the  attendance  of  the  armed  freemen  is  in  puianance  of  the 
military  service  to  which  they  are  bound,  and  that  sach  power 
as,  when  thus  assembled,  they  exercise,  ia  incidental.  lAter 
stages  }-icld  clear  proofs  that  this  is  the  normal  order;  for  it 
recurs  where,  after  a  political  dissolution,  political  oi^ania^ 
tiou  begins  d^:  twvo.  Instance  the  Italian  cities,  in  which,  u 
wo  have  seen,  the  original  "parliaments,"  summoned  for 
/  thi;  tocsin,  included  all  liic  n 
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After  recognizing  this  primitive  relation  between  popular 
duty  and  popular  power,  we  shall  more  clearly  understand 
the  relation  as  it  re-appears  when  popular  power  begins  to 
revive  along  with  the  growth  of  industrialism.  For  here, 
again,  the  fact  meets  us  that  the  obligation  is  primary  and  the 
power  secondary.  It  is  mainly  as  furnishing  aid  to  the  ruler, 
generally  for  war  purposes,  that  the  deputies  from  towns 
b^in  to  share  in  public  affairs.  There  recurs  under  a  com- 
plex form,  that  which  at  an  early  stage  we  see  in  a  simple 
form.    Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  observe  the  transition. 

As  was  shown  when  treating  of  Ceremonial  Institutions, 
the  revenues  of  rulers  are  derived,  at  first  wholly  and  after- 
wards partially,  from  presents.  The  occasions  on  which 
assemblies  are  called  together  to  discuss  public  affairs  (mainly 
military  operations  for  which  supplies  are  needed)  naturally 
become  the  occasions  on  which  the  expected  gifts  are  offered 
and  received.  When  by  successful  wars  the  militant  king 
oonsolidates  small  societies  into  a  large  one — when  there 
comes  an  "  increase  of  royal  power  in  intension  as  the  king- 
dom increases  in  extension  "  (to  quote  the  luminous  expres- 
sion of  Prof.  Stubbs) ;  and  when,  as  a  consequence,  the  quasi- 
voluntary  gifts  become  more  and  more  compulsory,  though 
still  retaining  such  names  as  donum  and  aiucilinm;  it  generally 
happens  that  these  exactions,  passing  a  bearable  limit,  lead  to 
resistance :  at  first  passive  and  in  extreme  cases  active.  If 
by  consequent  disturbances  the  royal  power  is  much  weakened, 
the  restoration  of  order,  if  it  takes  place,  is  likely  to  take 
place  on  the  understanding  that,  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  needful,  the  primitive  system  of  voluntary  gifts  shall 
be  re-established.  Thus,  when  in  Spain  the  death  of  Sancho  I. 
was  followed  by  political  dissensions,  the  deputies  from  thirty- 
two  places,  who  assembled  at  Yalladolid,  decided  that  demands 
made  by  the  king  beyond  the  customary  dues  should  be 
answered  by  death  of  the  messenger ;  and  the  need  for  gaining 
the  adhesion  of  the  towns  during  the  conflict  with  a  pre- 
tender, led  to  an  apparent  toleration  of  tliis  attitude.    Sirni* 
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larlj  in  the  next  century,  during  disputes  as  to  die  r^en^ 
while  Alphonso  XI.  was  a  minor,  the  cortea  at  Buigos 
demanded  that  tlie  towns  should  "  contribute  nothing  beyond 
what  was  prescribed  in"  their  charteraL  Kindred  causes 
wrought  kindred  results  in  France;  as  when,  by  ao  insur- 
rectionary league,  Louia  Hutin  was  obliged  to  grant  charters 
to  the  nobles  and  burgesses  of  Picardy  and  of  Xonnandy, 
rcuouncing  the  right  of  imposing  undue  exactions;  and  as 
when,  on  sundry  occasions,  the  States-general  were  assembled 
for  tlio  purpose  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  imposts  levied 
to  carry  on  w:its.  Nor  must  its  familiarity  causa  us  to  omii 
the  instance  furnished  by  our  own  history,  when,  after  pie- 
linnnary  steps  towards  that  end  at  St  Alban's  and  St 
Edmund's,  nobles  and  people  at  Bunnymede  efiectusUy 
restrained  the  king  &om  various  tyrannies,  and,  among  otben^ 
from  thnt  of  imposing  taxes,  without  the  consent  of  his  aub* 
jccts. 

And  now  what  followed  from  arrangements  which,  widi 
modifications  due  to  local  conditions,  were  arrived  at  in  sevenil 
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to  join  in  legislation.  This  connexion  is  ^  aguely  typified  in 
early  stages  of  social  evolution.  Making  gifts  and  getting 
redress  go  together  from  the  beginning.  As  was  said  of  Gulab 
Singh^  when  treating  of  presents— "  even  in  a  crowd  one 
could  catch  his  eye  by  holding  up  a  rupee  and  crying  out, 
'  Maharajah,  a  petition.'  He  would  pounce  down  like  a  hawk 
on  the  money,  and,  having  appropriated  it,  would  patiently 
hear  out  the  petitioner."*  I  have  in  the  same  place  given 
further  examples  of  this  relation  between  yielding  support  to 
the  governing  agency,  and  demanding  protection  from  it;  and 
the  examples  there  given  may  be  enforced  by  such  othera  as 
that,  among  ourselves  in  early  days,  "  the  king's  court  itself, 
though  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  kingdom,  was  open  to 
none  that  brought  not  presents  to  the  king,"  and  that, 
as  shown  by  the  exchequer  rolls,  every  remedy  for  a  grievance 
or  security  against  aggression  had  to  be  paid  for  by  a  bribe : 
a  state  of  things  which,  as  Hume  remarks,  was  paralleled  on 
the  Continent 

Such  being  the  original  connexion  between  support  of  the 
political  liead  and  protection  by  the  political  head,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  actions  of  parliamentary  bodies,  when  they 
arise,  becomes  clear.  Just  as  in  rude  assemblies  of  king, 
military  chiefs,  and  armed  freemen,  preser\'iiig  in  large 
measure  the  primitive  form,  as  those  in  France  during  the 
Merovingian  period,  the  presentation  of  gifts  went  along  with 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  judicial  as  well  as  military 
— just  as  in  our  own  ancient  shire-moot,  local  government,  in- 
cluding the  administration  of  justice,  was  accompanied  by  the 
famishing  of  ships  and  the  payment  of  "  a  composition  for 
the  feorm-fultum,  or  sustentation  of  the  king ;"  so  when,  after 
successful  resistance  to  excess  of  royal  power,  there  came 

*  Iteference  to  tbe  passage  since  made  shows  not  onlj  this  initial  relation, 
but  still  mora  instructiTely  shows  that  at  the  verj  beginning  there  arises  the 
^aettioD  whether  protection  shaU  come  first  and  payment  afterwards,  or  paj- 
ntnt  first  and  protection  afterwards.  For  the  possage  continues : — "  Once  a 
Man  after  this  fashion  making  a  complaint,  when  the  Maharajah  was  taking 
ths  nipee»  closed  his  handon  it,  and  said, '  No,  first  hear  what  I  hare  to  say."* 
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assembliGa  of  nobles  and  repreeentativeB  aummoned  b^  tbe 
king,  tliero  rc-appftared,  on  a  higher  platform,  these  BunalUf 
neoua  demands  for  money  on  the  one  side  and  for  justice  on 
the  other.  We  may  assume  it  as  certain  that  with  an  average 
humanity,  the  conflicting  egoisms  of  those  concerned  will  be 
the  main  factors ;  and  thitt  on  each  side  the  aim  will  be  ta 
give  as  little,  and  get  as  much,  as  circumstances  allow.  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  yield  examples  which  unite  in  showing 
this. 

AVhen  Charles  V.  of  France,  in  1357,  dismissiog  the  States- 
general  for  alleged  encroachments  on  his  rights,  raised  money 
by  further  debasing  the  coinage,  and  caused  a  sedition -in 
Paris  which  endangered  his  life,  there  was,  three  months  later, 
a  re-convocation  of  the  States,  in  wliich  the  petitions  of  the 
former  assembly  were  acceded  to,  while  a  subsidy  for  wM 
purposes  was  voted.  And  of  an  assembled  States-general  in 
i:)GC,  Hallam  writes : — "  The  necessity  of  restoring  the  coinags 
is  strongly  represented  as  the  gland  condition  upon  which 
they  consented  to  tax  the  people,  who  had  been  long  defrauded 
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power  was  being  established.  Wliile,  with  national  consoli- 
dation, the  royal  authority  had  been  approaching  to  absolute- 
ness, there  had  been,  by  reaction,  arising  that  resistance  which, 
resulting  in  the  Great  Charter,  subsequently  initiated  the 
prolonged  struggle  between  the  king,  trying  to  break  througli 
its  restraints,  and  his  subjects  trying  to  maintain  and  to 
strengthen  them.  The  twelfth  article  of  the  Charter  having 
promi3ed  that  no  scutage  or  aid  save  those  which  were  esta- 
blished should  be  imposed  without  consent  of  the  national 
council,  there  perpetually  recurred,  both  before  and  after  the 
expansion  of  Parliament,  endeavours  on  tlie  king's  part  to 
get  supplies  without  redressing  grievances,  and  endeavours  on 
the  part  of  Parliament  to  make  the  voting  of  supplies  con- 
tingent on  fulfilment  of  promises  to  redress  grievances. 

On  the  issue  of  this  struggle  depended  the  establishment  of 
popular  power ;  as  we  are  shown  by  comparing  the  histories 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  Pailiamcnts  with  that  of  the 
English  Parliament.  Quotations  above  given  prove  that  the 
Cortes  originally  established,  and  for  a  time  maintained,  the 
right  to  comply  with  or  to  refuse  the  king's  requests  for 
money,  and  to  impose  their  conditions ;  but  they  eventually 
failed  to  get  their  conditions  fulfilled. 

*  In  the  straggling  condition  of  Spanish  liberty  under  Cliarles  I.,  the 
crown  began  to  neglect  answering  the  petitions  of  Cortes,  or  to  use  un- 
■atiflfactory  generalities  of  expression.  This  gave  rise  to  many  remon- 
strances. The  deputies  insisted,  in  1523,  on  having  answers  before  they 
granted  money.  Tiiey  repeated  the  same  contention  in  1525,  and 
obtained  a  general  law,  inserted  in  the  RecopiLacion,  enacting  tliat  the 
king  should  answer  all  their  petitions  before  ho  dissolved  the  assembly. 
This,  however,  was  disregarded  as  before.'' 

And  thereafter  rapidly  went  on  the  decay  of  parliamentary 
power.  Dififerent  in  form  but  the  same  in  nature,  was  tlie 
change  which  occurred  in  France.  Having  at  one  time,  as 
shown  above,  made  the  granting  of  money  conditional  on  the 
obtainment  of  justice^  the  States-general  was  induced  to 
•uirender  its  restraining  poweis.    Charles  VIL — 

£ram  the  States  of  the  royal  domains  which  met  in  1439  tlial 
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tbe;  [the  tailleg]  should  be  declared  pttmaaent,  and  from  1444  Iw  InM 
them  OM  such,  i.e.  nnititerruptedly  uid  without  previona  rotct  .  .  . 
The  permanence  of  the  tailjes  WEis  extended  to  the  pntvincea  annexed 
to  the  crown,  but  these  preserved  the  right  of  voting  them  by  their  pro- 
vineial  estates.  ...  In  the  handa  of  Chariee  TIL,  and  Lonia  XI^, 
the  royal  iuijiOBt  tcnde<l  to  be  freed  from  all  controL  .  .  .  Ita  amonnt 
intrreased  mora  and  more," 

WlieucG,  as  related  by  Darestc,  it  resulted  that  "whenUta 
taill^  and  aides  .  .  .  had  been  made  permaneut,  the 
convt>catioii  of  tlie  Statea-general  ceased  to  be  necessaiy. 
Tliey  were  little  more  thau  show  assemblies."  But  in  our 
own  case,  during  the  ceutury  succeeding  tbe  final  establish- 
ment of  Parliament,  frequent  strujgles  necessitated  by  ioy«l 
cradioiis,  trickeries,  and  fuJsehoods,  brought  increasing  pover 
to  withhold  supplies  until  petitions  had  been  attended  ta 

Admitting  that  this  issue  vaa  fuitheied  by  the  conflicts  of 
political  factions,  which  diminished  the  coercive  power  of  the 
king,  the  truth  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  increase  of  a  free 
industrial  population  was  its  fundamental  cause.  The  calling 
together  knights  of  the  shire,  representing  the  class  of  BDudl 
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So  too  was  it  in  Scotland.  The  first  known  occasion  on 
which  representatives  from  burghs  entered  into  political 
action,  was  when  there  was  urgent  need  for  pecuniary  help 
from  all  sources;  namely,  " at  Cambuskenneth  on  the  15th 
day  of  July,  1326,  when  Bi*uce  claimed  from  his  people  a 
revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  glorious  war  and  tlio 
necessities  of  the  State,  which  was  granted  to  the  monarch 
by  the  earls,  barons,  burgesses,  and  free  tenants,  in  fiill 
parliament  assembled." 

In  which  cases,  wliile  we  are  again  shown  that  the  obliga- 
tion is  original  and  the  power  derived,  we  are  also  shown  tliat 
it  is  tlie  increasiug  mass  of  those  who  carry  on  life  by  volun- 
tary cooperation  instead  of  compulsory  cooperation — partly 
the  rural  class  of  small  freeholders  and  still  more  the  urban 
dass  of  traders — which  initiates  popular  representation, 

§  502.  Still  there  remains  the  question — How  does  the 
representative  body  become  separate  from  the  consultative 
body  ?  Retaining  the  primitive  character  of  councils  of  war, 
national  assemblies  were  in  the  beginning  mixed.  The  dif- 
ferent *'  arms,"  as  the  estates  were  called  in  Spain,  originally 
formed  a  single  body.  Knights  of  the  shire  when  first  sum- 
moned, acting  on  belialf  of  numerous  smaller  tenants  of  the 
king  owing  military  service,  sat  and  voted  with  the  greater 
tenants.  Standing,  as  towns  did  at  the  outset,  very  much  in  the 
position  of  fiefs,  those  who  represented  them  were  not  unallied 
in  legal  status  to  feudal  chiefs ;  and,  at  first  assembling  with 
these,  in  some  cases  remained  united  with  tliem,  as  appears  to 
have  been  habitually  the  case  in  France  and  Spain.  Under 
what  circumstances,  then,  do  the  consultative  and  representa- 
tive bodies  diflerentiate  ?  The  question  is  one  to  which  thera 
aeems  no  very  satisfactory  answer. 

Quite  early  we  may  see  foreshadowed  a  tendency  to  part, 
determined  by  unlikeness  of  functions.  During  the  Carolin- 
gian  period  in  France,  there  were  two  annual  gatherings :  a 
laiger  which  all  the  armed  freemen  had  a  right  to  attendj  and 
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a  smaller  formed  of  the  greater  penonages  deliberating  <m 
tuoro  special  affairs. 

"  If  the  weather  woa  fine,  all  this  paawd  in  tie  open  air ;  if  not,  in 
distiuct  IniilJings  .  .  .  When  the  lay  nnd  ecdeaiaatical  lord*  ««ra 
.  .  .  Bepamtcd  from  the  multitude,  it  mtukined  in  their  opticm  to  at 
together,  or  sepomtely,  according  ta  the  a&i»  of  which  they  had  to 

And  that  uiilJlcciiess  of  functions  is  a  cause  of  separation 
we  find  evidence  in  other  places  and  times.  Describing  tlia 
armed  national  assemblies  of  the  Hungarians,  originally 
mixed,  I/vy  writes : — "  La  demifere  nSuuion  de  ce  genre  eat 
lieu  queliiuG  temps  arant  la  batoille  de  Moliacs ;  mais  bientot 
apr6s,  k  diete  se  divisa  en  deux  cbambrea:  la  table  des 
niiignata  et  la  ttible  des  d^put^^s."  In  Scotland,  a^ain,  in 
13()7 — S,  the  three  estates  having  met,  and  wishing,  f(st 
reasons  of  economy  and  convenience,  to  be  excused  from 
tlieir  functions  as  soon  as  possible,  "  elected  certain  persons  to 
hold  Fai'liamcnt,  who  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  for 
the  general  aflairs  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  another,  a 
smaller  division,  for  acting  as  judges  upon  appeaht."     In  the 
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disdained  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages ; "  and  probably 
the  deputies  themselves,  little  at  ease  in  presence  of  imposing 
superiors,  preferred  sitting  separately.  Moreover,  it  was 
customary  for  the  several  estates  to  submit  to  taxes  in  dif- 
ferent proportions;  and  this  tended  to  entail  consultation 
among  the  members  of  each  by  themselves.  Finally,  we  read 
that  "  after  they  [the  deputies]  had  given  their  consent  to 
the  taxes  required  of  them,  their  business  being  then  finished, 
they  sepaiated,  even  though  the  I^arliament  still  continued  to 
•il,  and  to  canvass  the  national  business."  In  which  last  fact 
we  are  clearly  shown  that  though  aided  by  other  causes, 
unlikeness  of  duties  was  the  essential  cause  which  at  length 
produced  a  permanent  separation  between  the  representative 
body  and  the  consultative  body. 

Thus  at  first  of  little  account,  and  growing  in  power  only 
because  the  free  portion  of  the  community  occupied  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  grew  in  mass  and  importance,  so  that 
its  petitions,  treated  with  increasing  respect  and  more  fre- 
quently yielded  to,  began  to  originate  legislation,  the  repre- 
sentative bo<ly  came  to  be  that  part  of  the  governing  agency 
which  more  and  more  expresses  the  sentiments  aud  idciis  of 
industrialism.  While  the  monarch  and  upper  house  tare  tlie 
products  of  that  ancient  r^rjime  of  compulsory  cooperation 
the  spirit  of  which  they  still  manifest,  though  in  decreasing 
degrees,  the  lower  house  is  the  product  of  that  modem  r&jime 
of  voluntary  cooperation  which  is  replacing  it ;  and  in  an 
increasing  degree,  this  lower  house  carries  out  the  wishes  of  / 
people  habituated  to  a  daily  life  i-egulated  by  conti-act  instead 
of  by  statua. 

§  503.  To  prevent  misconception  it  must  be  remarked, 
before  summing  up,  that  an  account  of  representative  bodies 
which  have  been  in  modem  days  all  at  once  created,  is  not 
hero  called  for.  Colonial  legislatures,  consciously  framed  in 
conformity  with  traditions  brought  from  the  mother-country, 
illustrate  the  genesis  of  senatorial  and  representative  bodies 
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in  but  ft  restricted  senaa:  showing,  u  they  do,  how  the 

stFuctiiTGs  of  parent  societies  repiodnce  themselTes  in  derired 
societies,  so  far  as  materials  and  circunstsiices  allow;  but 
not  showing  bow  tbese  Btructores  were  originated.  Still  len 
need  we  notice  tbose  cases  in  which,  after  reToIatioiu,  peoples 
who  have  lived  under  despotisms  are  led  by  imitation  sod- 
deuly  to  establish  representative  bodies.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  gradual  evolution  of  such  bodies. 

Originally  supreme,  though  passive,  the  third  element  in 
the  tri-une  political  structure,  subjected  more  and  more  as 
militant  activity  develops  an  appropriate  organization,  bc^ns 
to  re-acquire  power  when  war  ceases  to  be  chronic  Sabordi- 
nation  relaxes  as  fast  as  it  becomes  less  imperative.  Awe  of 
the  ruler,  local  or  general,  and  accompanying  mamfeatatuma 
of  fealty,  decrease ;  and  especially  so  where  the  predig§  of 
supernatural  origin  dies  out  Where  the  life  is  rural  the  old 
relatious  long  survive  in  qualified  forms ;  hut  dans  or  feodsl 
fipHDups  clustered  together  in  towns,  mii^led  with  numbeis  of 
uuattached  immigrants,  become  in  various  ways  leas  oon- 
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to  them,  this,  as  it  becomes  a  large  component  of  the  society, 
makes  its  influence  felt.  The  primary  obligation  to  render 
money  and  service  tx>  the  head  of  the  State,  often  reluctantly 
complied  with,  is  resisted  when  the  exactions  are  great ;  and 
resistance  causes  conciliatory  measures.  There  comes  asking 
assent  rather  than  resort  to  compulsion.  If  absence  of 
violent  local  antagonisms  permits,  then  on  occasions  when 
the  political  head,  rousing  anger  by  injustice,  is  also  weakened 
by  defections,  there  comes  cooperation  with  other  classes 
of  oppressed  subjects.  Men  originally  delegated  simply 
that  they  may  authorize  imposed  burdens,  are  enabled  as 
the  power  behind  them  increases,  more  and  more  firmly  to 
insist  on  conditions ;  and  the  growing  practice  of  yielding  to 
their  petitions  as  a  means  to  obtaining  their  aid,  initiates  the 
practice  of  letting  them  share  in  legislation. 

Finally,  in  virtue  of  the  general  law  of  organization  that 
difference  of  functions  entails  diiferentiation  and  division  of 
the  parts  performing  them,  there  comes  a  separation.  At 
first  summoned  to  the  national  assembly  for  purposes  par- 
tially like  and  partially  unlike  those  of  its  other  members, 
the  elected  members  show  a  segregating  tendency,  which, 
where  the  industrial  portion  of  the  community  continues  to 
gain  power,  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  representative  body 
distinct  from  the  original  consultative  body. 


.  ■  I    • 
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§  604  Men  chosen  by  the  ruler  to  help  him,  we  meet  tKIi 
in  early  stages  of  social  evolution — men  whose  poaitionB  ind 
duties  are  then  vague  and  variable.  At  the  ontset  tiieie  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  selection  of  helpers  save  considera- 
tions of  safety,  or  convenieace,  or  liking.  Hence  we  find 
ministers  of  quite  different  origins. 

Relationship  leads  to  the  choice  in  some  places  and  times; 
as  with  the  Sachaasins,  among  whom  the  chief's   bntber 
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•gents.  From  tlie  earliest  times  onwards  we  meet  with 
illustrations.    In  ancient  Egypt — 

''The  office  of  fan-bearer  to  the  king  was  a  highly  honourable  post, 
which  none  but  the  royal  princes,  or  the  sons  of  the  first  nobility,  were 
permitted  to  hold.  These  constituted  a  principal  part  of  his  staif ;  and 
in  the  field  they  either  attended  on  the  monarch  to  receive  his  orders, 
or  were  despatched  to  have  the  command  of  a  division." 

In  Assyria  the  attendants  who  thus  rose  to  power  were  not 
relatives,  but  were  habitually  eunuchs;  and  the  like  hap- 
pened in  Persia.  **  In  the  later  times,  the  eunuchs  acquired 
a  vast  political  authority,  and  appear  to  have  then  filled  all 
the  chief  offices  of  state.  They  were  the  king's  advisers  in 
the  palace,  and  his  generals  in  the  field."  Kindred  illustra- 
tions are  furnished  by  the  West.  Shown  among  the  primitive 
Germans,  the  tendency  for  officers  of  the  king's  household  to 
become  political  officers,  was  conspicuous  in  the  Merovingian 
period:  the  seneschal,  the  marshal,  the  chamberlain,  grew 
into  public  functionaries.  Down  to  the  later  feudal  period 
in  France,  the  public  and  household  administrations  of  the 
Tring  were  still  undistinguished.  So  was  it  in  old  English 
times.  According  to  Kemble,  the  four  great  officers  of  the 
Court  and  Household  were  the  Hraege  Thegn  (servant  of  the 
wardrobe)  ;  the  Steallere  and  Horsthegn  (first.  Master  of  the 
Horse,  then  General  of  the  Household  Troops,  then  Constable 
or  Grand  Marshal) ;  the  Discthegn  (or  thane  of  the  table — 
afterwards  Seneschal) ;  the  Butler  (perhaps  Byrele  or  Scenca). 
The  like  held  under  the  conquering  Normans ;  and  it  holds  in 
a  measure  down  to  the  present  time. 

Besides  relatives  and  servants,  friends  are  naturally  in  some 
eases  fixed  on  by  the  ruler  to  get  him  information,  give  him 
advice,  and  cany  out  his  orders.  Among  ancient  examples  the 
Hebrews  furnish  one.  Iteniarking  that  in  the  small  kingdoms 
around  Israel  in  earlier  times,  it  was  customary  for  the  ruler 
to  have  a  single  friend  to  aid  him,  Ewald  points  out  that 
under  David,  with  a  larger  State  and  a  more  complex  ad- 
minifltration,  "  the  different  departments  are  necessarily  more 
labdivided,  and  new  offices  of  '  friends '  or  ministers  of  the 
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kin;:;  asRiime  a  sort  of  independent  importanoe.*  ISkB 
net'ds  produced  kindred  effects  in  the  fitst  days  of  the  Soman 
empire,     Dumy  writes  : — 

"  Auguatus,  wLo  called  himself  a,  plain  Ronmn  citizen,  oonld  not,  Ukc  a 
king,  have  ministers,  but  only  friends  if  ho  aided  him  witli  their  sxpoH 
ence.  .  .  .  The  multitude  of  question*  .  .  .  induced  him  afterwwdato 
distribute  the  chief  afTiurB  regularly  among  his  friends.  ,  , .  This  eonndl 
was  gradually  orgnnized." 

And  then  in  Inter  days  and  other  regions,  we  see  that  out  of 
the  group  known  as  "friends  of  the  king"  there  are  often 
some,  or  there  is  one,  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  and  to 
whom  power  is  deputed.  In  Russia  the  reUtion  of  Lefort  to 
Peter  the  Great,  in  Spain  that  of  Albuquerque  to  DonPedto^ 
and  among  ourselves  that  of  Gaveston  to  Edward  H, 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  genesis  of  ministerial  power  oat  of 
the  power  gained  by  personal  friendship  and  conseqaent 
tnist.  And  then  with  instances  of  this  Idod  are  to  be 
joined  instances  showing  how  attachment  between  the  sexes 
comes  into  play.  Such  facts  as  that  after  Albuqnerqne  fell, 
all  offices  about  the  oourt  ■v/ere  filled  by  relations   of  tl^e 
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ftate,  reproved  vice,  and  when  there  was  no  amendment,  threatened 
lunine,  plagae,  war,  and  the  anger  of  the  gods." 

Other  places  in  ancient  America — Guatemala,  Vera  Paz,  &c., 
furnish  kindred  facts ;  as  do  historic  peoples  from  the  earliest 
times  downwards.  In  ancient  Egypt  the  king's  advisers 
mostly  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste.  Under  the  Eoman 
emperors  ecclesiastics  became  ministers  and  secret  counsellors. 
In  mediaeval  days  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  held  the 
highest  political  offices.  And  in  later  times  the  connexion 
was  shown  by  the  ministerial  power  of  cardinals,  or,  as  in 
Bussia,  of  patriarchs.  This  acquisition  of  leading  political 
functions  by  functionaries  of  the  church,  has  in  some  cases 
special  causes  in  addition  to  the  general  cause.  A  royal 
chaplain  (uniting  the  character  of  personal  attendant  with 
that  of  priest)  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  king  which  almost 
necessitates  acquisition  of  great  influence.  Moreover,  being 
fitted  by  culture  for  secretarial  work,  he  falls  naturally  into 
certain  State-ninties ;  as  he  did  into  those  of  chancellor  among 
ourselves  in  early  days. 

Eecognizing  the  fact  that  at  the  outset,  these  adminis- 
trative agents,  whatever  further  characters  they  have,  are 
usually  also  soldiers,  and  are  included  in  the  primitive  consul- 
tative body,  of  which  they  become  specialized  parts,  we  may 
say  of  them  generally,  that  they  are  relatives,  friends,  attend- 
ants, priests,  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  ruler,  out 
of  whom  he  is  obliged  by  stress  of  business  to  choose  assist- 
ants ;  and  that  at  first  vague  and  irregular,  their  appointments 
and  functions  gradually  acquire  definiteness. 

§  505.  Amid  much  that  is  too  indefinite  for  generalization, 
a  few  tolerably  constant  traits  of  ministers,  and  traits  of 
ministries,  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

That  a  trusted  agent  commonly  acquires  power  over  his 
principal,  is  a  fact  everywhere  observable.  Even  in  a  gen- 
Ueman's  household  a  head  servant  of  long  standing  not 
ttifireqoently  gains  such  influence,  that  his  master  is  in 
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various  matters  guided  by  him — almost  oontiolled  hy  Um. 
With  chief  officers  of  State  it  has  often  been  the  aams;  and 
especially  where  hereditary  auccesaion  u  well  established. 
A  ruler  who,  young,  or  idle,  or  pleasnre-seeking,  peifonns  his 
duties  by  proxy,  or  who,  through  personal  liking  or  entire 
trust,  is  led  to  transfer  his  authority,  presently  becomes  n 
ill  iuformed  concerning  affairs,  or  so  annsed  to  modes  of  pio- 
oednrc,  as  to  be  almost  poweriess  in  the  bands  of  his  agent  ' 
Where  licreditary  succession  pervades  the  society  and  fixes 
it^  organization,  there  is  aometimes  shown  a  tendency  to 
inheritance,  not  of  the  rulership  only,  bat  also  of  tbese 
offices  which  grow  into  deputy-rulersbipg.  Under  the  Nor- 
man dukes  before  the  Conquest,  the  places  of  seneschal, 
cup-bearer,  constable,  and  chamberlain,  were  "hereditary 
gmnd  serjeanties."  In  England  in  Henry  IL's  time,  snooes- 
sion  to  the  posts  of  high-steward,  constable,  chamberlain,  and 
butler,  followed  from  father  to  son  in  the  houses  of  Leicester, 
Miles,  Vere,  and  Albini  So  was  it  with  the  Scotch  in  King 
David's  rei^n :  "  the  offices  of  great  steward  and  high  constable 
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tlie  purpose  of  establisliing  a  monopoly  of  his  office  among 
his  own  descendants.  Generally  his  desire  is  effectually 
antagonized  by  that  of  the  ruler;  but  where,  as  in  Japan^ 
seclusion  of  the  ruler  impedes  his  hold  on  a£fairs,  this  desire 
of  the  minister  takes  effect. 

Since  there  ever  tend  to  arise  these  struggles  between  a 
long  and  one  or  more  of  those  who  serve  him — since  his  efforts 
to  maintain  his  authority  are  sometimes  so  far  defeated  that 
he  is  obliged  to  accept  assistants  who  are  hereditary ;  there 
results  a  jealousy  of  those  whose  interests  are  at  variance 
with  his  own,  and  an  endeavour  to  protect  himself  by  ex- 
dading  them  trom  ofiice.  There  comes  a  motive  for  choosing 
as  ministers  men  who,  having  no  children,  C6uinot  found 
houses  which,  growing  powerful,  may  compete  for  supremacy ; 
and  hence  in  certain  times  the  preference  for  celibate  priests. 
Or,  from  allied  motives,  men  neither  clerical  nor  military  are 
selected ;  as  in  France,  where  in  the  15th  and  17th  centuries, 
members  of  the  bourgeois  class  came  to  be  preferred.  A  policy 
like  that  shown  in  the  befriending  of  towns  as  a  set-off  against 
feudal  chiefs,  prompted  the  ofBcial  employment  of  citizens 
instead  of  nobles.  Under  other  conditions,  again,  there  is  a 
jealousy  of  ecclesiastics  and  an  exclusion  of  them  from  power. 
For  generations  before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  head 
of  the  church  in  Bussia  was  "  considered  the  second  person  in 
the  empire;  he  was  consulted  on  all  State-affairs,  until  at 
length,  their  [his]  spiritual  pride  outrunning  all  decorum, 
Tentuiing  upon,  and  even  attempting  to  control  the  sovereign 
power,  it  was  resolved  by  Peter  the  Great  to  abolish  the 
patriarchate  altogether."  Between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Pope, 
there  was  a  conflict  for  supremacy  over  the  French  church ; 
and  on  more  occasions  than  one,  certain  of  the  clergy 
encouraged  ''the  absolutist  pretensions  of  the  Soman  Pontiffs :' 
the  result  being  that  such  prelates  as  held  of&ce  were  those 
who  subordinated  clerical  to  political  aims,  and  that  by 
Louis  XIV.,  after  1661, "  no  churchman  was  allowed  to  touch 
the  great  engine  of  State-government  **  Among  ourselves  may 
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be  traced,  if  lese  clearly,  the  vorkiiig  of  kuulxod  teadeneiea. 
During  tlie  IStli  ceatury,  "clergymen  were  sectetuies  of 
government,  the  privy  aeala,  cabinet  coancillois,  treaaureis 
of  the  crown,  atnbassadois,  comraiBaioners  to  open  parlis- 
nient,  and  to  Scotland;  presidenta  of  the  king's  council, 
supervisors  of  the  ro}'al  Trorks,  chancelloia,  Iceepen  of  the 
records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  && ,-"  bnt  with  antagonism  to 
the  Cliureh  came  partial,  and  in  later  days  complete,  disappear^ 
ance  of  tlic  clerical  element  from  the  administration.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  the  King's  secretary,  and  afterwards  the  chan* 
cellor,  ceased  to  be  ecclesiastics ;  while  of  the  council  of  aii- 
teen  executors  appointed  to  govern  during  the  minority  of 
his  son,  three  only  were  in  holy  orders.  And  though,  during 
a  sulisequent  temporary  revival  of  papal  influence,  there  wu 
a  re-ocquirement  of  ministerial  position  by  priests,  they  aftet^ 
wards  again  ceased  to  be  chosen. 

Whether  a  ruler  is  able  to  prevent  hi^  otBcea  of  Stite 
from  being  held  by  men  whose  ambitions  and  interests  hs 
fears,  depends,  however,  upon  his  acquirement  of  adeqnato 
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on  by  the  soldieiy.  Naturally  in  respect  of  these  administra- 
tive ofiBces,  as  in  respect  of  all  other  places  of  power,  there 
arises  a  conflict  between  the  chiefs  of  the  warrior  class,  who 
are  the  agents  of  the  terrestrial  ruler,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
clerical  class,  who  profess  to  be  agents  of  the  celestial  ruler ; 
and  the  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  class,  is  in 
many  cases  implied  by  the  extent  to  which  it  fills  the  chief 
offices  of  State. 

Such  facts  show  us  that  where  there  has  not  yet  been 
established  any  regular  process  for  making  the  chief  advisers 
and  agents  of  the  ruler  into  authorized  exponents  of  public 
opinion,  there  nevertheless  occurs  an  irregular  process  by 
which  some  congruity  is  maintained  between  the  actions  of 
these  deputy  rulers  and  the  will  of  the  community ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  will  of  that  part  which  can  express  its  will. 

§  506.  Were  elaboration  desirable,  and  collection  of  the 
needful  data  less  difficult,  a  good  deal  might  here  be  added 
respecting  the  development  of  ministries. 

Of  course  it  could,  in  multitudinous  cases,  be  shown 
how,  beginning  as  simple,  they  become  compound — the  soli- 
tary assistant  to  the  chief,  helping  him  in  all  ways,  develop- 
ing into  the  numerous  great  officers  of  the  king,  dividing 
among  them  duties  which  have  become  extensive  and  in- 
volved. Along  with  this  diflFerentiation  of  a  ministry  might 
also  be  traced  the  integration  of  it  that  takes  place  under 
certain  conditions :  the  observable  change  being  from  a  state 
in  which  the  departmental  officers  separately  take  from  the 
ruler  their  instructions,  to  a  state  in  which  they  form  an 
iuoorporated  body.  There  might  be  pursued  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  conditions  under  which  this  incorporated  body 
gains  power  and  accompanying  responsibility;  with  the  pro- 
bable result  of  showing  that  development  of  an  active 
executive  council,  and  accompanying  reduction  of  the  original 
executive  head  to  an  automatic  state,  characterizes  that  re- 
pies^itative  form  of  government  proper  to  the  industrial 
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type.  But  while  results  neither  definite  nor  impoituit  tn 
likelj'  to  be  reached,  the  reaching  of  soch  as  are  promiaed 
would  necessitate  investigation  at  onee  tedious  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

For  such  ends  as  are  here  in  view,  it  suffices  to  recognite 
the  general  facts  above  set  forth.  As  the  political  head  is  at 
first  but  a  slightly-distinguished  member  of  the  gronp — now 
a  chief  whose  private  life  and  resources  are  like  those  of  any 
other  warrior,  now  a  patriarch  or  a  feudal  lord  who,  becoming 
predominant  over  otlier patriarchs  or  other feudallords,  atfiist 
lives  like  them  on  revenues  derived  irom  private  possessions 
—so  the  assistants  of  the  political  head  take  their  rise  from 
the  personal  connexions,  friends,  servants,  around  him :  they 
are  those  who  stand  to  him  in  private  relations  of  blood,  or 
liking,  or  service.  With  the  extension  of  territory,  the  iiH 
crease  of  aETairs,  and  the  growth  of  classes  having  special 
interests,  there  come  iuto  play  influences  which  differentiate 
some  of  those  who  surround  the  ruler  into  public  functionarieSi 
distinguished  from  members  of  his  family  and  his  honsehold. 
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LOCAL  OOYEBNINa  AGENCIES. 

§  507.  This  title  is  needed  because  the  classes  of  facts  to 
be  here  dealt  with,  cover  a  wider  area  than  those  comprehended 
under  the  title  "  Local  Grovemments." 

We  have  to  deal  with  two  kinds  of  appliances  for  control, 
originally  one  but  gradually  becoming  distinguished.  Alike 
among  peoples  characterized  by  the  reckoning  of  kinship 
through  females,  and  among  peoples  characterized  by  descent 
of  property  and  power  through  males,  the  regulative  system 
based  on  blood-relationship  is  liable  to  be  involved  with,  and 
subordinated  by,  a  regulative  system  originating  from  military 
leadership.  Authority  established  by  triumph  in  war,  not 
unfrequently  comes  into  conflict  with  authority  derived  from 
the  law  of  succession,  when  this  has  become  partially  settled, 
and  initiates  a  differentiation  of  political  headship  from  family 
headship.  We  have  seen  that,  from  primitive  stages  upwards, 
ibe  principle  of  efficiency  and  the  principle  of  inheritance  are 
both  at  work  in  determining  men's  social  positions;  and  where, 
•B  happens  in  many  cases,  a  war-chief  is  appointed  when  the 
oceaaion  arises,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  chief  of 
acknowledged  legitimacy,  there  is  a  tendency  for  transmitted 
power  to  be  over-ridden  by  power  derived  from  capacity. 
From  the  beginning,  then,  there  is  apt  to  grow  up  a  species  of 
gDvemment  distinct  firom  family-government ;  and  the  apti- 
tude takes  effect  where  many  family-groups,  becoming  united. 
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cany  on  militant  activities.  The  growtli  of  t2ie  family  into 
tbe  gens,  of  the  gens  into  the  pluatry,  of  the  phratry  into  ths 
tribe,  implies  the  multiplication  of  gronpa  more  and  mora 
remotely  akin,  and  less  and  less  easily  suboidinated  by  the 
head  of  some  nominally-leading  group ;  and  when  local  aggre- 
gation brings  interfusion  of  tribes  which,  though  of  tiie  same 
etook,  have  lost  their  common  genealogy,  the  rise  of  some 
headship  other  than  the  headships  of  family-gronps  becomes 
imminent.  Tliough  such  political  headship,  passing  through 
the  elective  stage,  often  becomes  itself  inhentable  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  family-headships,  yet  it  consti* 
tutes  a  new  kind  of  headship. 

Of  the  local  governing  agencies  to  which  family-headships 
and  political  headships  give  origin,  as  groups  become  com- 
pounded and  re-compounded,  we  will  consider  first  the  poli- 
tical, as  being  most  directly  related  to  ike  centatl  governing 
agencies  hitherto  dealt  with. 


§  508.  According  to  the  Telative  powers  of  conqueror  and 
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more  tban  president"  Similarly  during  early  feudal  times ; 
88,  for  example,  in  France.  "  Under  the  first  Capetians,  we 
find  scarcely  any  general  act  of  legislation.  .  .  .  Everything 
was  locals  and  all  the  possessors  of  fiefs  first,  and  afterwards 
all  the  great  suzerains,  possessed  the  legislative  power  within 
their  domains.'*  This  is  the  kind  of  relation  habitually  seen 
during  the  initial  stages  of  those  clustered  groups  in  which 
one  group  has  acquired  power  over  the  rest. 

In  cases  where  the  successful  invader,  external  to  the  cluster 
instead  of  internal,  is  powerful  enough  completely  to  subju- 
gate all  the  groups,  it  still  happens  that  the  pre-existing  local 
organizations  commonly  survive.  Ancient  American  states 
yield  examples.  "  When  the  kings  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  nnd 
Tacuba  conquered  a  province,  they  used  to  maintain  in  their 
authority  all  the  natural  chiefs,  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lower  ones."  Concerning  certain  rulers  of  Chibcha  com- 
munities, who  became  subject  to  Bogota,  we  read  that  the 
Zipa  subdued  them,  but  left  them  their  jurisdiction  and  left 
the  succession  to  the  caziqueship  in  their  families.  And  as 
was  pointed  out  under  another  head,  the  victorious  Yncas 
left  outstanding  the  political  headships  and  administrations  of 
the  many  small  societies  they  consolidated.  Such  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  convenient  policy.  As  is  remarked  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  "  certain  institutions  of  a  primitive  people,  their  cor- 
porations and  village-communities,  will  always  be  preserved 
by  a  suzerain-state  governing  them,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
which  they  afford  to  civil  and  fiscal  administration  -"  and  the 
like  may  be  said  of  the  larger  regulative  structures.  Indeed 
the  difficulty  of  suddenly  replacing  an  old  local  organization 
by  an  entirely  new  one,  is  so  great  that  almost  of  necessity  the 
eld  one  is  in  large  measure  retained. 

The  autonomies  of  local  governments,  thus  sometimes 
scarcely  at  all  interfered  with  and  in  other  cases  but  partially 
vappressedy  manifest  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
original  independence  of  groups  continues  to  be  shown 
bgr  the  right  of  private  war  between  them.    They  retain  their 
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local  gods,  their  ecdesiostical  orgKniattJoiw,  tbdr  nU^mn 
festivf^  And  ia  time  of  general  war  the  contii^eala  tittj 
severally  furnish  remain  separate.  Egyptian  nomes,  Onek 
cities,  feudal  lordships,  yield  iUoatrations. 

§  509.  The  gradual  disappearance  of  local  antoDtmiiei  u 
a  usual  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the  goTermnents  of 
the  parts,  which  try  to  retain  their  powers,  and  tiie  c^tnl 
government,  which  tries  to  diminish  their  powen. 

In  proportion  as  his  hands  an  strengthened,  chiefly  by 
successful  wars,  the  major  political  head  increases  bis 
leatraints  over  the  minor  political  heads  ;  first  by  stopping 
private  wars  among  tbem,  then  by  interfering  as  arbitrator, 
then  by  acquiring  an  appellate  jurisdiction.  Where  the  local 
rulers  have  been  impoverished  by  their  struggles  with  one 
another,  or  by  futile  attempts  to  recover  their  independence, 
or  by  draf  ta  made  on  their  resources  for  external  wars — ^where, 
also,  followers  of  the  central  ruler  have  grown  into  a  new  order 
of  nobles,  vith  gifts  of  conquered  ot  usurped  lends  as  rewards 
for  services;  the  way  ia  prepared  for  administrative  aeencies 
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onwards  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  King  and 
the  Ealdonnan.  The  King  is  a  sovereign,  the  Ealdorman 
is  only  a  magistrate."  Just  noting  that  under  Gnut,  eol- 
dormen  became  subordinated  by  the  appointment  of  earls, 
and  again  that  under  William  I.  earldoms  were  filled  up  afresh, 
we  observe  that  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  weak- 
ened them,  the  hereditary  nobles  had  their  local  powers  inter- 
fered with  by  those  of  centrally-appointed  lords-lieutenant 
Not  only  provincial  governing  agencies  of  a  personal  kind 
come  to  be  thus  subordinated  as  the  integration  furthei*ed  by 
war  progresses,  but  also  those  of  a  popular  kind.  The  old 
English  Scii^r^fa,  who  presided  over  the  Sciregemot,  was  at 
first  elective,  but  was  afterwards  nominated  by  the  king. 
Under  a  later  regime  there  occurred  a  kindred  change: 
**  9  Edward  11.  abolished  the  popular  right  to  election"  to  the 
office  of  sheriff.  And  similarly,  "from  the  beginning  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  the  appointment  of  conservators  "  of  the 
peace,  who  were  originally  elected,  "  was  vested  in  the  crown," 
*  and  their  title  changed  to  that  of  justices." 

With  sufficient  distinctness  such  facts  show  us  that,  rapidly 
where  a  cluster  of  small  societies  is  subjugated  by  an 
invader,  and  slowly  where  one  among  them  acquires  an 
established  supremacy,  the  local  rulers  lose  their  directive 
powers  and  become  executive  agents  only ;  discharging  what- 
ever duties  they  retain  as  the  servants  of  newer  local  agents. 
In  the  course  of  political  integration,  the  original  governing 
centres  of  the  component  parts  become  relatively  automatic 
in  their  functions. 

§  610.  A  further  truth  to  be  noted  is  that  there  habitually 
exists  a  kinship  in  structure  between  the  general  government 
and  the  local  governments.  Several  causes  conspire  to  pro- 
dooethis  kinship. 

Where  one  of  a  cluster  of  groups  has  acquired  power 
over  the  rest,  either  directly  by  the  victories  of  its  ruler 
Qifur  tliem,  or  indirectly  by  his  successful  leadership  of 
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the  confederation  in  war,  tbis  kinship  beoomea  a  natter  of 
course.  For  under  such  conditions  the  gencial  goveniment 
is  but  a  development  of  that  which  waa  pievioudy  one  of 
the  local  governments.  Vfe  have  a  familiar  illustration 
furnished  by  old  English  times  in  the  likeness  betreen  the 
hundred-moot  (a  email  local  governing  assembly),  the 
Bliire-moot  (constituted  in  an  analc^ons  way,  bnt  having 
military,  judicial,  and  fiscal  duties  of  a  wider  kind,  and 
headed  by  a  chief  originally  elecced),  and  the  national 
witanag^mot  (containing  originally  the  same  class-elements, 
tltongh  in  different  proportions,  headed  by  a  king,  also  at  first 
elected,  and  discharging  like  functions  on  a  larger  scale). 
Thb  similarity  recurs  under  anotherphase.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
says: — 

**  It  hM  often,  indeed,  been  noticed  tbat  a  Fendtd  Moniirdi;  warn  u 
exact  counterpart  of  a  Peniial  Manor,  bnt  the  ituoa  of  the  tomKp(m' 
dence  is  onlj  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  oa,  vhidi  is,  that  both  of 
tbcm  were  in  their  origin  bodies  of  aiwained  kinsmen  settled  on  land 
and  nndcrgoing  the  same  tranBrnntation  of  ideaa  through  the  fact  of 
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and  were  clothed  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty^  .  .  .  They 
wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death/'  And  down  to  tlie 
present  day  this  union  of  central  chief- despot  with  local  sub- 
despots  survives ;  as  is  implied  by  Eawlinson's  i-emark  that 
these  ancient  satraps  had  "  that  full  and  complete  authority 
which  is  possessed  by  Turkish  pashas  and  modern  Persian 
khans  or  beys — an  authority  practically  uncontrolled."  Other 
ancient  societies  of  quite  other  types  displayed  this  tendency 
to  assimilate  the  structures  of  the  incorporated  parts  to  that 
of  the  incorporating  whole.  Grecian  history  shows  us  that 
oligarchic  Sparta  sought  to  propagate  oligarchy  as  a  form  of 
government  in  dependent  territories,  while  democratic  Athens 
propagated  the  democratic  form.  And,  similarly,  where 
Borne  conquered  and  colonized,  there  followed  the  Eoman 
municipal  system. 

This  last  instance  reminds  us  that  as  the  character  of  the 
general  government  changes,  the  chai*acter  of  the  local 
government  changes  too.  In  the  Eoman  empire  that  progress 
towards  a  more  concentrated  form  of  rule  which  con- 
tinued militancy  brought,  spread  from  centre  to  periphery. 
"  Under  the  Eepublic  every  town  had,  like  Eome,  a  popular 
assembly  which  was  soverei«^n  for  making  the  law  and  '  creat- 
ing'magistrates;*'  but  with  the  change  towards  oligarchic 
and  personal  rule  in  Rome,  popiilar  power  in  the  provinces 
decreased :  "  the  municipal  organization,  from  being  demo- 
cratiCx  became  aristocratic."  In  France,  as  monarchical  power 
approached  absoluteness,  similar  changes  were  eifected  in 
another  way.  The  government  seized  on  municipal  ofSces, 
"  erecting  them  into  hereditary  offices,  and  .  .  .  selling  them 
at  the  highest  price :  .  .  .  a  permanent  mayor  and  assessors 
were  imposed  upon  all  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  which 
ceased  to  be  elective  ; "  and  then  these  magistrates  began  to 
assume  royal  airs — spoke  of  the  sanctity  of  their  magistracy, 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  &c.  Our  own  history  interest- 
ingly shows  simultaneous  movements  now  towards  freer,  and 
now  towards  less  free,  forms,  locaUy  and  generally.    When, 
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under  King  Jolin,  tlie  central  government  vas  liberalized, 
towns  acquired  the  power  to  elect  their  own  magistrates. 
Conversely  when,  at  the  Beatonition,  mooarchical  power 
increased,  there  was  s  framing  of  the  "  municipalities  on  a 
more  oligarchical  model."  And  then  comes  the  familiar  case 
of  the  kindred  libcralJEatioDB  of  the  central  government 
and  the  local  (jovemmenta  which  have  occurred  in  out  own 


§  511.  From  those  local  governing  agenciea  which  hava 
e<:quired  a  political  character,  we  turn  now  to  those  which 
have  retained  the  primitive  &mily  character.  Though  with 
the  massing  of  groups,  political  organization  aud  rule  become 
separate  from,  and  predominant  over,  family-oigauization 
and  rule,  locdlj  as  well  as  generally,  yet  family-organitation 
and  rule  do  not  disappear ;  but  in  some  cases  retaining  their 
orgtnal  nature,  in  some  cases  give  origin  to  other  local 
organizations  of  a  governmental  kind.  Let  na  first  not«  how 
M-ide-spread  is  the  presence  of  the  family-cluster,  considered 
as  a  component  of  the  political  society. 
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bat  also  where  the  system  of  descent  through  females  con- 
tinues, this  development  of  the  family  into  gens,  phratry, 
and  tribe,  is  found.  It  was  so  with  such  ancient  American 
peoples,  as  those  of  Yucatan,  where,  within  each  town,  tribal 
divisions  were  maintained ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Major  Powell,  it  is  still  so  with  such  American  tribes  as 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Wyandottes. 

After  its  inclusion  in  a  political  aggregate,  as  before  its  in- 
clusion, the  family-group  evolves  a  government  ^uast-political 
in  nature.  According  to  the  type  of  race  and  the  system 
of  descent,  this  family-government  may  be,  as  among  ancient 
Semites  and  Ayrans,  an  unqualified  patriarchal  despotism ;  or 
it  may  be,  as  among  the  Hindoos  at  present,  a  personal  rule 
arising  by  selection  of  a  head  from  the  leading  family  of  the 
group  (a  selection  usually  falling  on  the  eldest) ;  or  it  may 
be,  as  in  American  tribes  like  those  mentioned,  the  govern- 
ment of  an  elected  council  of  the  gens,  which  elects  its  chief. 
That  is  to  say,  the  triune  structure  which  tends  to  arise  in 
any  incorporated  assembly,  is  traceable  in  the  compound 
family-group,  as  in  the  political  group :  the  respective  com- 
ponents of  it  being  variously  developed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  people  and  the  conditions. 

The  government  of  each  aggregate  of  kinsmen  repeats, 
on  a  small  scale,  functions  like  those  of  the  government  of 
the  political  aggregate.  As  the  entire  society  revenges  itself 
on  other  such  societies  for  injury  to  its  members,  so  does  the 
family-cluster  revenge  itself  on  other  family-clusters  included 
in  the  same  society.  This  fact  is  too  familiar  to  need  illus- 
tration ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  even  now,  in  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  family-organization  survives,  the  family 
▼endettaa  persist  "  L'Albanais  vous  dira  froidement  .  .  • 
Akeni-Dgiak?  avez-vous  du  sang  k  venger  dans  votro 
famille ;"  and  then,  asking  the  name  of  your  tribe,  he  puts  his 
hand  on  his  pistoL  With  this  obligation  to  take  vengeance 
goes,  of  course,  reciprocal  responsibility.  The  family  in  all 
its  brandies  ia  liable  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  part,  for  the 


.  w„^  ^ui  aiit^itbient  a  cene  tribv,  et  i 

juaqu'a  ce  qu'il  s'eiitende  aTec  le  \6\ 
mtme  iea  dottes,  risr|iie  a  se  pouvc 
triba  ou  de  poursuivrc  par  les  amies 

And  of  the  old  EagUsh  msegth 
imprisoned  for  theft,  witchcraft 
the  fine  .  .  .  and  must  hecome 
on  his  release." 

While,  within  the  political 
&mily-group  thus  stood  towards 
in  quasi-political  relations,  its  g< 
control.  In  the  gens  as  const 
peoples  above  named,  there  is  ad 
counciL  The  gentile  divisions  i 
ruled  by  their  patriarchs ;  as  are 
their  chosen  elders.  And  then 
zation  within  the  assemblage  of  1 
oif;aDiz8tion,  arising  from  worsl 
which  entails  periodic  joint  ohser 

Thus  the  evidence  shows  w 
together  of  groups  by  war,  has,  f 
ment  of  a  political  organization 
organizations  of  communities  o 
muuities  of  kindred  long  survivt 
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ing  life  to  the  settled  life,  with  the  implied  establishment  of 
definite  relations  to  the  land,  and  the  resulting  multipli- 
cation and  interfusion. 

To  show  that  this  process  and  its  consequences  are 
general,  I  may  name  the  calpuUi  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
which  '*  means  a  district  inhabited  by  a  family  ...  of  ancient 
origin  ;  '*  whose  members  hold  estates  wliich  "  belong  not  to 
each  inhabitant,  but  to  the  calpulli ; "  who  have  chiefs  chosen 
out  of  the  tribe ;  and  who  "  meet  for  dealing  with  the  com- 
mon interests,  and  regulating  the  apportionment  of  taxes,  and 
also  what  concerns  the  festivals."  And  then  I  may  name 
as  being  remote  in  place,  time,  and  race,  the  still-existing 
Bossian  mir,  or  village-commune ;  which  is  constituted  by 
descendants  of  the  same  family-group  of  nomads  who  became 
settled ;  which  is  "  a  judicial  corporation  .  .  .  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  of  which  individual  members  have  but  the  usufruct 
or  temporary  enjoyment;"  which  is  governed  by  "  the  heads 
of  families,  assembled  in  council  under  the  presidency  of  the 
slarosia  or  mayor,  whom  they  have  elected."  Just  noting  these 
allied  examples,  we  may  deal  more  especially  with  the  Teu- 
tonic mark,  which  was  "  formed  by  a  primitive  settlement  of 
a  family  or  kindred,"  when,  as  said  by  Caesar  of  the  Suevi, 
the  land  was  divided  among  "  gentes  et  cognationes  homi- 
num."     In  the  words  of  Kemble,  marks  were — 

*  Great  family-unions,  comprising  households  of  various  degi*ees  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  authority;  some  in  direct  descent  from  the  common 
ancestors,  or  from  the  hero  of  the  particular  tribe ;  others,  more  dis- 
tantly connected  .  .  .  ;  some,  admitted  into  communion  by  marriage, 
others  by  adoption,  others  by  emancipation ;  but  all  recognizing  a 
hrotherhood,  a  kinsmanship  or  sibsceaft ;  all  standing  together  as  one 
unit  in  respect  of  other  similar  communities ;  all  governed  by  the  same 
judges  and  led  by  the  same  captains  ;  all  sharing  in  tlie  same  religious 
rites;  and  all  known  to  themselves  and  to  their  neighbours  by  one 
general  name.'' 

To  which  add  that,  in  common  with  family-groups  as  already 
described,  the  cluster  of  kindred  constituting  the  mark  had, 
Uka  both  smaller  and  larger  cliisters,  a  joint  obligation  to 
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defeDcl  and  avenge  its  memben,  and  8  joint  respomabilify  tat 
their  actions. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  for  observing  sundiy  influences 
which  conspire  to  chnnge  the  grouping  of  kindred  into  pol^ 
tical  grouping,  locally  as  well  aa  generally.  In  the  first  plac^ 
there  is  that  admission  of  strangers  into  the  family,  gens,  ur 
tribe,  which  we  have  before  recognised  as  a  normal  pnceas, 
from  savage  life  upwards.  Livingstone,  remarktng  of  the 
Bakwaina  that  "the  government  ia  patriarchal,"  describea 
each  chief  man  as  having  his  hut  encircled  by  the  hnta  of  his 
vives,  relatives,  and  dependents,  forming  a  kotla:  "a  poor 
man  attaches  himself  to  the  kotla  of  a  rich  one  and  is  con- 
sidered a  child  of  the  latter."  Hue  ve  see  being  done 
informally,  that  which  was  formally  done  in  the  Soman 
household  and  the  Teutonic  mark.  In  proportion  as  the 
adopted  strangere  increase,  and  in  proportion  also  as  the 
cluster  becomes  diluted  by  incorporating  with  itself  emanci* 
pated  dependents,  the  links   among    its  members  ' 
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ynftlriTi^  groups  responsible  for  their  members,  the  clan-divi- 
sioDB  are  not  acknowledged  by  the  government,  but  only  the 
tythings  and  hundreds :  the  implication  being  that  these  last 
were  results  of  political  organization  as  distinguished  from 
family-organization.  In  parts  of  Japan,  too,  "  there  is  a  sort  of 
subordinate  system  of  wards,  and  heads  of  tens  and  hundreds, 
in  the  Otonos  of  towns  and  villages,  severally  and  collectively 
responsible  for  each  other's  good  conduct"  We  havo  seen 
that  in  Bome,  the  groupings  into  hundreds  and  tens,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  became  political  substitutes  for  tlie 
gentile  grouj^gs.  Under  the  Frankish  law,  "  the  tything- 
man  is  Decanus,  the  hundred-man  Centenarius ;  *'  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  indigenous  names,  divisions  into 
tens  and  hundreds  appear  to  have  had  (judging  from  the  state- 
ments of  Tacitus)  an  independent  origin  among  the  Germanic 
races. 

And  now  remembering  that  these  hundreds  and  tythings, 
formed  within  the  marks  or  other  large  divisions,  still 
answered  in  considerable  degrees  to  groups  based  on  kinsliip 
(since  the  heads  of  families  of  which  they  were  constituted  as 
local  groups,  were  ordinarily  closer  akin  to  one  another 
than  to  the  heads  of  families  similarly  grouped  in  other  parts 
of  the  mark),  we  go  on  to  observe  that  there  survived  in 
them,  or  were  re-developed  in  them,  the  family-organization, 
rights,  and  obligations.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  by 
their  hundred-moots,  &c.,  they  had  their  internal  administm- 
tions ;  but  I  mean  chiefly  that  they  became  groups  which 
had  towards  other  groups  the  same  joint  claims  and  duties 
which  family-groups  had.  Eesponsibility  for  its  members, 
previously  attaching  exclusively  to  the  cluster  of  kindred 
irrespective  of  locality,  was  in  a  large  measure  transferred  to 
the  local  cluster  formed  but  partially  of  kindred.  For  this 
transfer  of  responsibility  an  obvious  cause  arose  as  the 
gentes  and  tribes  spread  and  became  mingled.  While  the 
family-community  was  small  and  closely  aggregated,  an  ofience 
ooiomitted  by  one  of  its  members  against  another  such  com- 
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muDity  could  usually  be  brought  home  to  ifc  bodily,  if  not 
to  tlie  Binning  member;  and  as  a  wliole  it  had  to  take 
the  cousequenccs.  But  Then  the  family-communify,  multi- 
plying, began  to  occupy  a  wide  area,  and  also  became  inter- 
fused with  other  family-communities,  the  transgreasor,  whila 
often  traceable  to  some  one  locality  within  tho  area,  was 
often  not  identifiable  as  of  this  or  that  kindred ;  and  the  con- 
sequences  of  his  act,  when  they  could  not  be  visited  on  hit 
family,  wliich  was  not  known,  were  apt  to  be  visited  on  tba 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  who  were  known.  Hence  tbe 
genesis  of  a  system  of  suretyship  which  is  so  aocieot  and 
BO  widespread.     Here  are  illuatrationa : — 

"This  tben  ia  my  will,  that  eveiy  Dum  be  in  Buret;,  both  wiUim  tin 
towns  And  without  Uie  toTna." — Eidg.  ii.  Su[ipt  §  3. 

"  And  we  will  that  every  freeman  be  tnt>aght  into  a  hundred  and  ints 
a  tithing,  who  desires  to  be  entitled  to  Md  or  mr,  in  caae  any  one  ilioiild 
elay  him  after  he  hare  reached  the  age  of  xii  yean :  or  let  Unt  not  other- 
wise be  entitled  t«  any  free  righta,  be  he  houaeholder,  be  he  follower.*— 
Cnut,  iL  S  XX. 

" .  .  .  in  dll  the  villa  throughout  the  kingdom,  all  men  are  bound  to  It 
in  a  guarantee  by  tciia,  so  that  if  <me  of  the  ten  men  offend,  the  otlur 
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Kemble  concludes  that  the  word  ''gegyldan"  means 
**  those  who  mutually  pay  for  one  another  .  .  .  the  associates 
of  the  tithing  and  the  hundred;"  and  how  the  two  were 
originally  connected,  we  are  shown  by  the  statement  that  as 
late  as  the  10th  century  in  London,  the  citizens  were  united 
into  frithgylds,  "  or  associations  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace,  each  consisting  of  ten  men ;  while  ten  such  gylds 
were  gathered  into  a  hundred/'    Prof.  Stubbs  writes : — 

*The  collective  responsibility  for  producing  an  oflTeuder,  which  had 
Liin  originallj  on  the  msegth  or  kindred  of  the  accused,  was  gradually 
devolved  on  the  voluntary  association  of  the  guild ;  and  the  guild  super- 
seded by  the  local  responsibility  of  the  tithing." 

Here  we  have  to  ask  whether  there  are  not  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  this  transfer  of  responsibility  originally  took 
place  through  development  of  the  family-cluster  into  the 
gild^  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  loss  of  the  family -cha- 
racter by  incoi*poration  of  unrelated  members.  That  we  do 
not  get  evidence  of  this  in  written  records,  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  of  the  change  took  place 
before  records  were  common.  But  we  shall  see  reasons  fot 
believing  in  such  earlier  stages  if  we  take  into  account  facts 
furnished  by  extinct  societies  and  societies  less  developed 
than  those  of  Europe. 

Of  the  skilled  arts  among  the  Peruvians,  Prescott  re- 
marks:— ^'' these  occupations,  like  every  other  calling  and 
oflSce  in  Peru,  always  descended  from  father  to  son ; "  and 
Clavigero  says  of  the  Mexicans  "  that  they  perpetuated  the 
arts  in  families  to  the  advantage  of  the  State : "  the  reason 
Gomara  gives  why  "  the  poor  taught  their  sons  their  own 
trades/'  being  that  "  they  could  do  so  without  expense  " — a 
reason  of  general  application.  Heeren's  researches  into 
ancient  Egyptian  usages,  have  led  him  to  accept  tlie  state- 
ment of  eariy  historians,  that  *'  th^  son  was  bound  to  carry 
on  the  trade  of  Iiis  father  and  that  alone ; "  and  he  cites  a 
papyrus  referring  to  an  institution  naturally  connected  with 
this  usage— *' the  guild  or  company  of  cuniers  or  leather- 
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China,  as  at  present  exiatin 
"The  popular  associations  in  cil 
community  of  intareats,  resulting 
when  the  leading  peraons  of  t 
guilds^  or  from  the  municipal  . 
living  in  the  same  street  to  unit 
peace  of  their  diviaion.  Each  i 
membets  meet  to  hold  the  festiv; 
And,a3  I  learn  from  the  Jaj 
tilings  once  existed  in  Japai 
the  occupations  of  their  pi 
there  tesulted  clusters  of  reh 
and  these  clusters  developec 
themselves.  Whether  the  fi 
generally,  the  clustering  of  t 
street,  arises  from  the  origi: 
occupied  kindred,  I  find  n< 
times,  mutual  protection  of  tl 
as  of  other  kindred,  was  nee 
ther  evidence  of  like  meanin 
involved  phenomena  of  cas 
the   Calcutta  Heview,   in  on 
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what  fonns  part  of  itself."  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  the 
writer  of  this  essay  has  given  me  a  mass  of  detailed  informa- 
tion, from  which  I  extract  the  following : — 

"  A  Hindoo  joint  family  signifies  (1)  that  the  members  all  mess  together ; 
(2)  and  live  in  the  same  house ;  (3)  that  the  male  members  and  un- 
married girls  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor ;  and  (4)  that  the 
m%le  members  pat  their  incomes  together.  .  .  .  The  integral  character 
of  the  f  unilj  is  destroyed  when  the  joint  mess  and  common  purse  cease 
to  exists  However,  the  branches  thus  disunited  continue  to  observe 
certain  close  relations  as  gncUis  up  to  some  seven  or  fourteen  generations 
from  the  common  ancestor.  Beyond  that  limit  they  are  said  to  be 
merely  oi  the  same  gotra," 

Passing  over  the  detailed  constitution  of  a  caste  as  consist- 
ing of  many  such  gotras,  and  of  the  groups  produced  by  their 
intermarriages  under  restrictions  of  exogamy  of  the  gotras 
and  endogamy  of  the  caste — ^passing  over  the  feasts,  sacrificial 
and  other,  held  among  members  of  the  joint  family  when 
their  groups  have  separated;  I  turn  to  the  facts  of  chief 
significance.  Though,  under  English  rule,  inheritance  of 
occupation  is  no  longer  so  rigorous,  yet — 

""the  principle  ia  universally  recognized  that  every  caste  ia  bound  to 
follow  a  particular  occupation  and  no  other.  .  .  .  The  partition  of  the 
land,  or  the  house  as  well,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  equal  succession ; 
and  as  fresh  branches  set  up  new  houses,  they  are  found  all  clustered 
together,  with  the  smallest  space  between  them  for  roadway.  .  .  .  But 
when,  as  in  bcucuxn,  men  take  up  houses  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
duatering  is  governed  either  by  family  and  caste-relations,  or  by 
oommon  avocations  [which  imply  some  caste-kinship]  and  facility  of 
finding  customers." 

In  which  facts  we  may  see  pretty  clearly  that  were  there 

none  of  the  complications  consequent  on  the  intermarriage 

regulations,  there  would  simply  result  groups  united  by 

occupation  as  well  as  by  ancestry,  clustering  together,  and 

Oaving  their  intemnl  governments. 

Setuming  from  consideration  of  these  facts  supplied  by 

other  societies,  let  us  now  observe  how  numerous  are  the 

xeiUM>ua  for  concluding  that  the  gild,  familiar  to  us  as  a 

union  of  similarly-occupied  workers,  was  originally  a  union 

of  kindred     In  the  primitive  compound  family  there  was 
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Torsbip  of  the  common  ancestor;  and  the  periodic  sacrifidal 
feasts  were  occasions  on  -which  s\\  the  descendants  assembled. 
De3criVjl::g  the  origin  of  gilds,  Thierry  writes : — 
"Dana  I'lmcieiiae  Scandiniivie,  ceox  qui  so  rfiimisBHeatt  anx  ^poqDCi 
solennellcs  pour  sacrifier  ensemble  tenuinaient  Ik  niriamde  pw  on 
featin  rcligieux.  Aesis  autour  dn  feu  et  de  1ft  c]»adi&ie  dn  ncrificcv  ib 
buviuent  k  h.  ronde  et  vidaient  sacceadyemant  trois  comea  rmpliM  de 
biere,  Tune  pour  lea  dieux,  rantre  poor  le«  l»»Ta  da  vienz  temps,  et  h 
troiaieme  pour  lea  parents  et  les  amis  dont  lea  tombea,  marqnfea  par  dn 
monticulea  de  gazon,  se  voyaient  fi  et  1&  dana  U  plaine  ;  on  aiq)ebit 
celle-ci  la  conpe  de  ramiti£.  Le  aom  d'amitifi  (miime)  as  donnait  sun 
qneltjuefoia  h,  la  reunion  de  cenx  qui  ofli&ient  en  cammnn  le  ncrifitt, 
et,  d'ordinoire,  cette  r^tmion  £tait  appelie  ^Ai&k" 
And  Brentano,  giviog  a  similar  account,  says--" '  Gild  *  mesnt 
originally  the  sacrificial  meal  made  up  of  the  common  contri- 
butions; then  a  sacrificial  banquet  in  general;  and  lastly  a 
society."  Here  we  find  a  parallelism  with  the  observances  of 
tlie  Hindoo  joiot-family,  consisting  of  clusters  of  relatirefl 
carrying  on  the  same  occupation,  who  meet  at  feasts  which 
were  primarily  sacrificial  to  ancestors;  and  we  find  a 
parallelism  with  the  religions  observances  of  such  clusten 
of  s i mi! ariy- occupied   relatives   as    the   Asklepiadffi    amon" 
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b7  a  despotic  head  or  by  a  coudciI,  as  there  is  now  within  the 
local  clusters  of  the  Hindoo  castes ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
ordinances  of  gilds  extended  to  the  regulation  of  personal 
habits.  Lastly,  this  family  or  caste  government,  as  still 
shown  us  in  India,  includes  in  its  punishments  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  so,  too,  was  there  outlawry  from  the  gild.* 

It  is  inferable,  then,  that  the  gild  was  evolved  from  the 
fionily.  Continuance  of  a  business,  art,  or  profession,  among 
descendants,  is,  in  early  stages,  almost  inevitable.  Acquisi- 
tion of  skill  in  it  by  early  practice  is  easy ;  the  cost  of  teaching 
is  inappreciable ;  and  retention  of  the  "  craft "  or  **  mystery  " 
within  the  family  is  desirable :  there  being  also  the  reason 
that  while  family-groups  are  in  antagonism,  the  teaching  of 
one  another's  members  cannot  usually  be  practicable.  But 
in  course  of  time  there  come  into  play  influences  by  which 
the  character  of  the  gild  as  an  assemblage  of  kindred 
18  obscured.  Adoption,  which,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
18  practised  by  groups  of  all  kinds,  needs  but  to  become 
common  to  cause  this  constitutional  change.  We  have  seen 
that  among  the  Greeks,  "pupil"  and  "son"  had  the  same  name. 
At  the  present  time  in  Japan,  an  apprentice,  standing  in  the 
position  of  son  to  his  master,  calls  him  "  father ;"  and  in  our 
own  craft-gilds  "the  apprentice  became  a  member  of  the 
family  of  his  master,  who  instructed  him  in  his  trade,  and 
who,  like  a  father,  had  to  watch  over  his  morals,  as  well  as 
his  work."  The  eventual  admission  of  the  apprentice 
into  the  gild,  when  he  was  a  stranger  in  blood  to  its  mem- 
bers, qualified,  in  so  far,  its  original  nature;  and  where, 
through  successive  generations,  the  trade  was  a  prosperous 

*  A  fnend  who  has  read  this  chapter  in  proof,  points  out  to  me  passages 
fa  which  Bientano  draws  from  these  parallelisms  a  like  inference.  Be* 
ftrring  to  the  traits  of  certain  fuUj-deyeloped  gilds,  he  sajs : — "  If  we  con- 
liMt  them  with  what  historians  relate  about  the  family  in  those  dajs,  we 
Bnj  itiU  recognise  in  them  the  germ  from  which,  in  later  times,  at  a  certain 
of  eiTili»tion,  the  CHId  had  necessanlj  to  deyelop  itself  ...  the  family 
M  the  pattern  and  original  type,  after  which  all  the  later  Gilds  were 
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one,  tempting  masters  to  get  more  belp  than  tbeir  own  soni 
could  furnish,  this  process  woold  slowly  brum  ftbout  predomj* 
nance  of  the  unrelated  members,  and  an  oltimate  loss  of  tlM 
family-character.  After  vhich  it  would  naturally  happen 
that  the  growing  up  of  new  settlements  and  towns,  bringing 
together  immigrants  who  followed  tiie  some  calling  but  veta 
not  of  tiie  same  blood,  would  lead  to  the  deliberate  forma- 
tion of  gilds  after  the  pattern  of  those  existing  in  oldei 
places :  an  appearance  of  artificial  origin  being  the  result ; 
just  as  now,  in  our  colonies,  there  is  an  apparently  artificial 
origin  of  political  institutions  which  yet,  as  being  fiishioned 
like  those  of  the  mother-country,  where  they  were  slowly 
evolved,  are  traceable  to  a  natural  origin. 

Any  one  who  doubts  the  transformation  indicated,  may  ba 
reminded  of  a  much  greater  transfonnation  of  allied  kind. 
The  gilds  of  London, — goldsmiths',  fishmongeia',  and  the 
rest,— were  originally  composed  of  men  carrying  on  tbs 
trades  implied  by  their  names ;  but  in  each  of  these  com- 
panies the  inclusion  of  persons  of  other  trades,  or  of  no  trade, 
1ms  gone  to  Uje  extent  that  few  if  any  of  the  members  eany 
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dependence,  and  end  in  being  provincial  agents — first  partially- 
oonqueied  chiefs  paying  tribute ;  then  fully-conquered  chiefs 
governing  under  command;  then  local  governors  who  are 
appointed  by  the  central  governor  and  hold  power  under 
approval :  becoming  eventually  executive  officers. 

There  is  habitually  a  kinship  in  character  between  the 
oontrolling  systems  of  the  parts  and  the  controlling  system 
of  the  whole  (assuming  unity  of  race),  consequent  on  the 
£act  that  both  are  ultimately  products  of  the  same  individual 
nature.  With  a  central  despotism  there  goes  local  despotic 
rule ;  with  a  freer  form  of  the  major  government  there  goes 
a  freer  form  of  the  minor  governments ;  and  a  change  either 
way  in  the  one  is  followed  by  a  kindi*ed  change  in  the 
other. 

While,  with  the  compounding  of  small  societies  into  large 
ones,  the  political  ruling  agencies  which  develop  locally  as 
well  as  generally,  become  separate  from,  and  predominant 
over,  the  ruling  agencies  of  family-origin,  these  last  do  not 
disappear;  but,  surviving  in  their  first  forms,  also  give 
origin  to  differentiated  forms.  The  assemblage  of  kindred  loug 
continues  to  have  a  qualified  semi-political  autonomy,  with 
internal  government  and  external  obligations  and  claims. 
And  while  family-clusters,  losing  their  definiteness  by  inter- 
fusion, slowly  lose  their  traits  as  separate  independent 
•ocieties,  there  descend  from  them  clusters  which,  in  some 
cases  united  chiefly  by  locality  and  in  others  chiefly  by 
occupation,  inherit  their  traits,  and  constitute  governing 
agencies  supplementing  the  purely  political  ones. 

It  may  be  added  that  these  supplementary  governing 
agencies,  proper  to  the  militant  type  of  society,  dissolve  as 
the  industrial  type  begins  to  predominate.  Defending  their 
members,  held  responsible  for  the  transgressions  of  their 
members,  and  exercising  coercion  over  their  members,  they 
■le  made  needful  by,  and  bear  the  traits  of,  a  rigime  of 
duonic  antagonisms;  and  as  these  die  away  their  raiscn 
i4tm  disappears.     Moreover,  aitificially  restricting,  as  they 
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do,  the  actions  of  each  member,  and  also  mabiiig  hln  le- 
Bponsiblo  for  other  deeds  than  his  own,  they  are  at  vaiiance 
with  that  increasing  assertion  ot  iudividoali^  vhich  accoiD* 
panies  developing  industmUam. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


MILITARY  SYSTEMS. 


§  515.  Indirectly,  much  has  already  been  said  concerning 
die  subject  now  to  be  dealt  with.  Originally  identical  as  is 
the  political  organization  with  the  military  organization,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  treat  of  the  first  without  touching  on 
the  second.  After  exhibiting  the  facts  under  one  aspect  we 
have  here  to  exhibit  another  aspect  of  them ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  into  view  classes  of  related  facts  thus  far  unob- 
served. But,  first,  let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  the  alleged 
original  identity. 

In  rude  societies  aU  adult  males  are  warriors ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  army  is  the  mobilized  conmiunity,  and  the  com- 
munity is  the  army  at  rest,  as  was  remarked  in  §  259. 

With  this  general  truth  we  may  join  the  general  truth 
that  the  primitive  military  gathering  is  also  the  primitive  poli- 
tical gathering.  Alike  in  savage  tribes  and  in  communities 
like  those  of  our  rude  ancestors,  the  assemblies  which  are 
summoned  for  purposes  of  defence  and  oSence,  are  the 
assemblies  in  which  public  questions  at  laige  are  decided. 

Next  stands  the  fact,  so  often  named,  that  in  the  normal 
course  of  social  evolution,  the  military  head  grows  into  the 
political  head.  This  double  character  of  leading  warrior  and 
eivil  ruler,  early  arising,  ordinarily  continues  through  long 
stages;  and  where,  as  not  imfrequently  happens,  military 
headship  becomes  in  a  measure  separated  from   political 
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headship,  continued  warfare  is  apt  to  oaim  a  le-ideLtifi- 
cation  of  thoia. 

As  societies  become  compounded  and  re-compoanded,  nun- 
cidence  of  military  autlioiity  with  political  authority  is  shovn 
in  detail  as  well  as  in  genera! — in  the  parts  as  in  the  wholb 
Tlie  minor  waT-chiefs  are  also  minor  civil  rulers  in  their 
several  localities ;  and  the  commanding  of  their  respectivo 
groups  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  is  of  like  nature  with  the 
governing  of  their  respective  groups  of  dependents  at  home. 

Once  more,  there  is  the  general  fact  that  the  economio 
organizations  of  primitive  communities,  coincide  with  their 
military  organizations.  In  sav^  tribes  war  and  hunting 
are  carried  on  hy  the  same  men ;  while  their  wives  (and  their 
slaves  where  they  have  any)  do  the  drudgery  of  domestlo 
life.  And,  similarly,  in  rude  societies  that  have  become 
settled,  the  military  unit  and  the  economic  onit  are  the  sama 
The  soldier  is  also  the  landowner. 

Such,  then,  being  the  primitive  identify  of  the  political 
organization  with  military  organization,  we  have  in  this 
chapter  to  note  the  ways  in  which  the  two  differentiate. 
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the  people  **  are  all  soldiers,  and  owe  six  montW  service 
yearly  to  their  prince."  But,  usually,  social  progress  is  accom- 
panied by  a  narrowed  incidence  of  military  obligation. 

When  the  enslavement  of  captives  is  followed  by  the  rear- 
ing of  their  children  as  slaves,  as  well  as  by  the  consigning 
of  criminals  and  debtors  to  slavery — when,  as  in  some  cases, 
ihere  is  joined  with  the  slave-class  a  serf-class  composed  of 
subjugated  people  not  detached  from  their  homes ;  the  com- 
munity becomes  divided  into  two  parts,  on  one  of  which  only 
does  military  duty  fall  Whereas,  in  previous  stages,  the 
division  of  the  whole  society  had  been  into  men  as  fighters 
and  women  as  workers,  the  division  of  workers  now  begins  to 
include  men ;  and  these  continue  to  form  an  increasing  part 
of  the  total  male  population.  Though  we  are  told  that  in 
Ashantee  (where  everyone  is  in  fact  owned  by  the  king)  the 
slave-population  **  principally  constitutes  the  military  force," 
and  that  in  Babbah  (among  the  Fiilahs)  the  army  is  com- 
posed of  slaves  liberated  "  on  consideration  of  their  taking  up 
arms  ;**  yet,  generally,  those  in  bondage  are  not  liable  to  mili- 
tary service :  the  causes  being  partly  distrust  of  them  (as  was 
diown  among  the  Spartans  when  forced  to  employ  the  helots) 
partly  contempt  for  them  as  defeated  men  or  the  offspring  of 
defeated  men,  and  partly  a  desire  to  devolve  on  others,  labours 
at  once  necessary  and  repugnant.  Causes  aside,  however,  the 
evidence  proves  that  the  army  at  this  early  stage  usually 
ooincides  with  the  body  of  freemen  ;  who  are  also  the  body 
of  landowners.  This,  as  before  shown  in  §  458,  was  the 
case  in  E^ypt,  Greece,  Borne,  and  Germany.  How  natural 
is  this  incidence  of  military  obligation,  we  see  in  the  facts 
that  in  ancient  Japan  and  mediaeval  India,  there  were 
systems  of  military  tenure  like  that  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Europe ;  and  that  a  kindred  connexion  had  arisen  even  in 
societies  like  those  of  Tahiti  and  Samoa. 

Extent  of  estate  being  a  measure  of  its  owner's  ability 
to  bear  burdens,  there  grows  up  a  connexion  between 
fhe  amount  of  land  held  and  the  amount  of  military  aid 
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to  be  rendered.  Thus  in  Greece  under  Solon,  those  whosa 
properties  yielded  leas  than  a  certain  revenue  were  exempt 
from  duty  as  soldiers,  save  in  emergencies.  In  Rome,  with  a 
view  to  better  adjustment  of  the  relation  between  means  and 
requirements,  there  was  a  periodic  "  revision  of  the  register  of 
landed  property,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  levy-rolL" 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  this  principle  was  acted  upon 
by  proportioning  the  numbers  of  warriors  demanded  to  tha 
sizes  of  the  tiefa ;  and  again,  afterwards,  by  requiring  from 
parishes  their  respective  contingents. 

A  dissociation  of  military  duty  from  land-ownership 
begins  when  land  ceases  to  be  tlie  only  source  of  wealtlL 
The  growth  of  a  class  of  free  workers,  accumulating  pro-  I 
perty  by  trade,  is  followed  by  the  imposing  on  them,  also,  of  * 
obligations  to  fight  or  to  provide  fighters.  Though,  as  appa- 
rently in  the  cases  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  possessions  in 
virtue  of  which  citizens  of  this  order  at  first  become  liable, 
are  lands  in  which  they  have  invested ;  yet,  at  later  stages, 
they  become  liable  as  possessors  of  other  property.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  interpretation  we  may  give  to  the  practice  of 
maidng  industrial  populations  furnish  their  specified  numben 
of  warriors ;  whether,  as  during  the  Boman  conquests,  it  took 
the  shape  of  requiring  "  rich  and  populous  "  towns  to  maintain 
cohorts  of  infantry  or  divisions  of  cavalry,  or  whether,  as  with 
chartered  towns  in  mediiBval  days,  there  was  a  contract  with 
the  king  as  suzerain,  to  supply  him  with  stated  numbers  of 
men  duly  armed. 

Later  on,  the  same  cause  initiates  a  further  change.  Aa 
fast  as  industry  increases  the  relative  quantity  of  trans- 
ferable property,  it  becomes  more  easy  to  compound  for 
service  in  war ;  either  by  providing  a  deputy  or  by  paying  to 
the  ruler  a  sum  which  enables  him  to  provide  one.  Origi- 
nally the  penalty  for  non-fulfilment  of  military  obligation 
was  loss  of  lauds  ;  then  a  heavy  fine,  which,  once  accepted, 
it  became  more  frequently  the  custom  to  bear;  then  an 
habitual  compounding  for  the  special  services  demanded; 
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then  alevjring  of  dues,  such  as  those  called  scutages,  in  place 
of  special  compositions.  Evidently,  industrial  growth  made 
this  change  possible  ;  both  by  increasing  the  population  from 
which  the  required  numbers  of  substitutes  could  be  obtained, 
and  by  producing  the  needful  floating  capital. 

So  that  whereas  in  savage  and  semi-civilized  communities 
of  warlike  kinds,  the  incidence  of  military  obligation  is  such 
that  each  free  man  has  to  serve  personally,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide his  own  arms  and  provisions ;  the  progress  from  this 
state  in  which  industry  does  but  occupy  the  intervals  between 
wars,  to  a  state  in  wliich  war  does  but  occasionally  break  the 
habitual  industry,  brings  an  increasing  dissociation  of  mili- 
tary obligation  from  free  citizenship :  military  obligation  at 
the  same  time  tending  to  become  a  pecuniary  burden  levied 
in  proportion  to  property  of  whatever  kind.  Though  where 
there  is  a  conscription,  personal  service  is  theoretically  due 
from  each  on  whom  the  lot  falls,  yet  the  ability  to  buy  a  sub- 
stitute brings  the  obligation  back  to  a  pecuniary  one.  And 
though  we  have  an  instance  in  our  own  day  of  universal 
military  obligation  not  thus  to  be  compounded  for,  we  see 
that  it  is  part  of  a  reversion  to  the  condition  of  predominant 
militancy. 

§  617.  An  aspect  of  this  change  not  yet  noted,  is  the 
simultaneous  decrease  in  the  ratio  which  the  fighting  part  of 
the  community  bears  to  the  rest.  With  the  transition  from 
nomadic  habits  to  settled  habits,  there  begins  an  economic 
iQsistance  to  militant  action,  which  increases  as  industrial  life 
develops,  and  diminishes  the  relative  size  of  the  military  body. 

Though  in  tribes  of  hunters  the  men  are  as  ready  for  war 
•t  one  time  as  at  another,  yet  in  agricultural  societies  there 
obviously  exists  an  impediment  to  unceasing  warfare.  In 
the  exceptional  case  of  the  Spartans,  the  carrying  on  of  rural 
industry  was  not  allowed  to  prevent  daily  occupation  of  all 
freemen  in  warlike  exercises ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
Bowing  and  reaping  of  crops  hinder  the  gathering  together 
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and  dead,  cannot  be  raised  in  efficiency  without  lowering 
the  ratio  it  bears  to  those  sustaining  structures  which  give  it 
efficiency. 

The  other  cooperating  cause  which  simultaneously  comes 
into  play,  is  directly  due  to  the  compounding  and  re-compound- 
ing of  societies.  The  larger  nations  become,  and  the  greater  the 
distances  over  which  their  military  actions  range,  the  more 
expensive  do  those  actions  grow.  It  is  with  an  army  as  with 
a  limb,  the  effi)rt  put  forth  is  costly  in  proportion  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  suiting  parts  from  the  base  of  operations. 
Though  it  is  true  that  a  body  of  victorious  invaders  may  raise 
some,  or  the  whole,  of  its  supplies  from  the  conquered  society, 
yet  before  it  has  effected  conquest  it  cannot  do  this,  but  is 
dependent  for  maintenance  on  its  own  society,  of  which  it 
then  forms  an  integral  part:  where  it  ceases  to  form  an 
integral  part  and  wanders  far  away,  living  on  spoils,  like 
T&tar  hordes  in  past  ages,  we  arc  no  longer  dealing  with 
social  organization  and  its  laws,  but  with  social  destruction. 
limiting  ourselves  to  societies  which,  permanently  localized, 
preserve  their  individualities,  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  the 
integrations  formed,  the  greater  is  the  social  strain  conse- 
quent on  the  distances  at  which  fighting  has  to  be  done ;  and 
tiie  greater  the  amount  of  industrial  population  required  to 
bear  the  strain.  Doubtless,  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion may  all  at  once  alter  the  ratio ;  but  this  does  not  conflict 
with  the  proposition  when  qualified  by  saying — other  things 
equal 

In  three  ways,  therefore,  does  settled  life,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  so  increase  the  economic  resistance  to 
militant  action,  as  to  cause  decrease  of  the  ratio  borne  by 
the  militant  part  to  the  non-militant  part. 

§  518.  With  those  changes  in  the  incidence  of  military 
obligation  which  tend  to  separate  the  body  of  soldiers 
from  the  body  of  workers,  and  with  those  other  changes 
which  tend  to  diminish  its  relative  size,  there  go  changes 
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wbich  tend  to  difierentiate  it  in  a  farther  way.  Tlie  fiiat  of 
theae  to  be  noted  is  the  parting  of  militaiy  headabip  bom 
political  headship. 

We  have  seen  that  the  commencement  of  social  oi^nization 
13  the  growth  of  the  leading  warrior  into  the  civil  govemor. 
To  illustrtitive  facts  before  named  may  be  added  the  fact 
that  an  old  English  ruler,  aa  iDstanoe  Hen^st,  was  otiginall; 
called  "Here-toga" — literally  anny-leader;  and  the  offios 
developed  into  that  of  king  only  afW  settlement  in  Britain. 
But  with  establialimeiit  of  hereditary  soccession  to  political 
headship,  there  comes  into  play  an  inSnence  which  tends  to 
make  the  chief  of  the  State  distinct  from  the  chief  of  the 
army.  That  antagonism  between  the  principle  of  inheritance 
and  the  principle  of  efKeiency,  everywhere  at  work,  has  from 
the  beginning  been  conspicuous  in  this  relation,  because  of 
Uie  imperative  need  for  efficient  generalship.  Often,  as  shown 
in  §473,tliere  is  an  endeavour  to  unite  the  twoqaaliGcotioni; 
as,  for  example,  in  ancient  Mexico,  where  the  king,  before  being 
crowned,  liad  to  fill  successfully  the  position  of  commander- 
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of  the  tribe  is  completely  set  aside,  and  the  soldiers  are  wholly  under 
the  oommand  of  the  agyd.  .  .  .  The  office  of  agyd  is  hereditary  in  a 
certain  family,  from  father  to  son  ;  and  the  Arabs  submit  to  the  com- 
mands of  an  agyd,  whom  they  know  to  be  deficient  both  in  bravery  and 
judgment,  rather  than  yield  to  the  orders  of  their  sheikh  during  the 
actual  expedition  ;  for  they  say  that  expeditions  headed  by  the  sheikh, 
are  always  unsuccessful." 

It  should  be  added  that  in  some  cases  we  see  coming  into 
play  further  motives.  Forster  tells  us  that  in  Tahiti  the 
king  sometimes  resigns  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  fighting  force,  to  one  of  his  chiefs :  conscious  either  of  his 
own  unfitness  or  desirous  of  avoiding  danger.  And  then  in 
some  cases  the  anxiety  of  subjects  to  escape  the  evils  follow- 
ing loss  of  the  political  head,  leads  to  this  separation ;  as 
when,  among  the  Hebrews,  "  the  men  of  David  sware  unto 
him,  sajring.  Thou  shalt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  battle, 
that  thou  quench  not  the  light  of  Israel ; "  or  as  when,  in 
Fiance  in  923,  the  king  was  besought  by  the  ecclesiastics 
and  nobles  who  surrounded  him,  to  take  no  part  in  the  im- 
pending fight 

At  the  same  time  the  ruler,  conscious  that  military  com- 
mand gives  great  power  to  its  holder,  frequently  appoints  as 
anny-leader  his  son  or  other  near  relative :  thus  trying  to 
prevent  the  usurpation  so  apt  to  occur  (as,  to  add  another 
instance,  it  occurred  among  the  Hebrews,  whose  throne  was 
several  times  seized  by  captains  of  the  host).  The  Eiad  shows 
that  it  was  usual  for  a  Greek  king  to  delegate  to  his  heir 
the  duty  of  commanding  his  troops.  In  Merovingian  times 
Idngs'  sons  frequently  led  their  fathers'  armies ;  and  of  the 
C^trolingiaus  we  read  that  while  the  king  commanded  the 
main  levy, "  over  otiier  armies  his  sons  were  placed,  and  to 
them  the  business  of  commanding  was  afterwards  increas- 
ingly transferred."  It  was  thus  in  ancient  Japan.  When  the 
emperor  did  not  himself  command  his  troops,  "  this  chaige 
was  only  committed  to  members  of  the  Imperial  house,'' 
and  ''the  power  thus  remained  with  the  sovereign."  In 
ancient  Peru  there  was  a  like  alternative.     "  The  army  was 
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pat  under  tlie  direction  of  some  experienced  cliief  of  the  royal 
blood,  or,  more  frequently,  headed  by  the  Ynca  in  person." 

Tliewidening  civil  functiona  of  the  political  head,  obviously 
prompt  this  delegation  of  military  functions.  But  while  tha 
discharge  of  both  becomes  increasingly  difficult  aa  the  nation 
enlarges ;  and  wliile  the  attempt  to  discharge  both  is  danger- 
ous ;  there  is  also  danger  in  doing  either  by  deputy.  At  the 
same  time  that  there  ia  risk  in  giving  supreme  command  of  a 
distant  army  to  a  general,  there  is  also  risk  in  going  with  the 
army  and  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  vice- 
gerent ;  and  the  catastrophes  from  the  one  or  the  other 
cause,  wliich,  spite  of  precautions,  have  taken  place,  show  ua 
alike  that  there  is,  during  social  evolution,  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  the  differentiation  of  the  military  headship  from  the 
political  headship,  but  that  this  differentiation  can  become 
permanent  only  under  certain  conditions. 

The  general  fact  would  appear  to  be  that  while  militant 
activity  ia  great,  and  the  whole  society  has  the  oi^aniza- 
tion  appropriate  to  it, the  state  of  eciuilibrium  is  one  in  which 
the  political  head  continues  to  be  also  the  militant  head ; 
that  in  proportion  as  there  grows  up,  along  with  induatrial 
life,  a  civil  administration  distinguishable  from  the  military 
administration,  the  political  head  tenda  to  become  increas- 
ingly civil  in  Ms  functions,  and  to  delogate,  now  occasionally, 
now  generally,  his  militant  fimctions ;  that  if  there  is  a 
return  to  great  militant  activity,  with  consequent  reversion  to 
militant  structure,  there  is  liable  to  occur  a  re-establishment 
of  the  primitive  type  of  headship,  by  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  successful  general — either  practical  usurpation,  where 
the  king  is  too  sacred  to  be  displaced,  or  complete  usurpation 
where  he  is  not  too  sacred;  but  that  where,  along  with 
decreasing  militancy,  there  goes  increasing  civil  life  and  ad- 
ministration, headship  of  the  army  becomes  permanently 
differentiated  from  political  headship,  and  subordinated  to  it. 

S  519.  While,  in  the  course  of  social  evolution,  there  has 
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beon  going  on  this  separation  of  the  fighting  hody  from  the 
community  at  large,  this  diminution  in  its  relative  mass,  and 
this  establishment  of  a  distinct  headship  to  it,  there  has  been 
going  on  an  internal  organization  of  it 

The  fighting  body  is  a%  first  wholly  without  structure, 
^mong  savages  a  battle  is  a  number  of  single  combats :  the 
diief,  if  there  is  one,  being  but  the  warrior  of  most  mark,  who 
fights  like  the  rest.  Through  long  stages  this  disunited  action 
continues.  The  Iliad  tells  of  little  more  than  the  personal  en- 
oounters  of  heroes,  which  were  doubtless  multiplied  in  detail 
by  their  nnmentioned  followers ;  and  after  the  decay  of  that 
higher  military  organization  which  accompanied  Greek  and 
Soman  civilization,  this  chaotic  kind  of  fighting  recurred 
Uiroughout  medisBval  Europe.  During  the  early  feudal 
period  everything  turned  on  the  prowess  of  individuals.  War, 
says  Gautier,  consisted  of  "bloody  duels;"  and  even  much 
later  the  idea  of  personal  action  dominated  over  that  of  com- 
bined action.  But  along  with  political  progress,  the  subjec- 
tion of  individuals  to  their  chief  is  increasingly  shown  by 
fulfilling  his  commands  in  battle.  Action  in  the  field 
becomes  in  a  higher  degree  concerted,  by  the  absorption  of 
their  wills  in  his  will. 

A  like  change  presently  shows  itself  on  a  larger  scale. 
While  the  members  of  each  component  group  have  their  actions 
more  and  more  combined,  the  groups  themselves,  of  which 
an  army  is  composed,  pass  from  disunited  action  to  united 
action.  When  small  societies  are  compounded  into  a  larger 
one,  their  joint  body  of  warriors  at  first  consists  of  the  tribal 
dusters  and  family-clusters  assembled  together,  but  retaining 
their  respective  individualities.  The  head  of  each  Hottentot 
kraal,  "  has  the  command,  under  the  chief  of  his  nation,  of  the 
troops  furnished  out  by  his  kraaL"  Similarly,  the  Malagasy 
•kept their  own  respective  clans,  and  every  clan  had  its  own 
leader."  Among  the  Chibchas,  "  each  cazique  and  tribe  came 
with  different  signs  on  their  tents,  fitted  out  with  the  mantles 
by  which  they  distinguished  themsdves  from  each  other.**  A 
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kindred  ftiranr^emeTit  existed  in  early  Boinim  times ;  the  city- 
army  was  "  distributed  into  tribes,  cnrijB,  and  families."  It 
^os  so,  too,  with  the  Germanic  peoples,  who,  in  tbe  fiel^ 
"  arranged  themselves,  when  not  otherwise  tied,  in  &miliefl 
and  nffinitics ; "  or,  as  is  said  by  Kemble  of  onr  anceston  in 
old  English  times,  "  each  kindred  was  drawn  up  nnder  an 
officer  of  its  own  lineage  and  appointment,  and  tbe  Berenl 
members  of  tbe  family  served  t<^tbeT.''  This  otganizaticn, 
or  lack  of  organization,  continued  throughout  the  feudal  period. 
In  France,  in  the  14th  century,  the  army  was  a  "  boide  of 
independent  chiefs,  each  with  his  own  following  each  doing 
his  own  will ;"  and,  according  to  Froissart,  the  dififerent  gronps 
"were  so  ill-informed"  that  they  did  not  always  know  of  a 
discomfiture  of  the  main  body. 

Besides  that  increased  subordination  of  local  heads  to  tba 
general  head  which  accompanies  political  integration,  sod 
which  must  of  course  precede  a  more  centralized  and  com- 
bined mode  of  militoiy  action,  two  special  causes  may  bs 
recognized  as  preparing  the  way  for  it 

One   of  those  is  unlikeness  of  kinds  in  the  arms  used 
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eontrasts  in  weapons  dae  to  contrasts  in  wealth,  had  not 
yet  resulted  in  differently-armed  bodies,  such  as  are  formed 
at  later  stages  with  decreasing  regard  for  tribal  or  local  divi- 
sions. And  it  was  so  in  Western  Europe  during  times  when 
each  feudal  superior  led  his  own  knights,  and  his  followers  of 
inferior  grades  and  weapons.  Though  within  each  group  there 
were  men  differing  alike  in  their  rank  and  in  their  arms,  yet 
what  we  may  call  the  vertical  divisions  between  groups  were 
not  traversed  by  those  horizontal  divisions  throughout  the 
whole  army,  which  unite  all  who  are  similarly  armed.  This 
wider  segregation  it  is,  however,  which  we  observe  taking 
place  with  the  advance  of  military  organization.  The  supre- 
macy acquired  by  the  Spartans  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Lykurgus  "  established  military  divisions  quite  distinct 
from  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
until  a  period  much  later  .  .  .  the  two  were  confounded — 
the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or  ward  being 
marshalled  together  on  the  field  of  battle."  With  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Soman  arms  there  occurred  kindred  changes. 
The  divisions  came  to  be  related  less  to  rank  as  dependent 
on  tribal  organization,  and  more  to  social  position  as  deter- 
mined by  property ;  so  that  the  kinds  of  arms  to  be  borne 
and  the  services  to  be  rendered,  were  regulated  by  the  sizes 
of  estates,  with  the  result  of  "  merging  all  distinctions  of  a 
gentile  and  local  nature  in  the  one  common  levy  of  the  com- 
xniinity."  In  the  field,  divisions  so  established  stood  thus : — 
^  The  four  first  ranks  of  each  phalanx  were  formed  of  the  full-armed 
hoplites  of  the  first  class,  the  holders  of  an  entire  hide  [?] ;  in  the  fifth 
and  rizth  were  placed  the  less  completely  equipped  farmers  of  the  second 
and  third  class  ;  the  two  last  classes  were  annexed  as  rear  ranks  to  the 
phalanx. 

And  though  political  distinctions  of  clan-origin  were  not 
thus  directly  disregarded  in  the  cavalry,  yet  they  were  in- 
directly interfered  with  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  troop  of 
Bou-buigess  cavalry.  That  a  system  of  divisions  which  tends 
to  obliterate  those  of  rank  and  locality,  has  been  reproduced 
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during  the  re-development  of  military  organization  in  modern 
times,  is  a  familiar  fact. 

A  conconiitaut  cause  of  this  change  haa  all  along  been 
tliat  interfusion  of  the  gentile  and  tribal  groups  entailed  by 
aggregation  of  larye  numbers.  As  before  pointed  out,  the 
Eleisthrnian  re-oigaiiization  in  Attica,  and  the  Servian  re- 
organization in  Rome,  were  largely  determined  by  the  im- 
practicability of  maintaining  the  correspondence  between 
tribal  divisions  and  military  obligations ;  and  a  redistribution 
of  military  obligations  naturally  proceeded  on  a  numerical 
basis.  By  various  peoples,  we  find  this  step  in  organization 
token  for  civil  purposes  or  military  purposes,  or  both.  To 
cases  named  in  §  612,  may  be  added  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  grouped  into  tens,  fifties,  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Even  the  barbarous  Araucanians  divided  themselves  into 
regiments  of  a  thousand,  sub-divided  into  companies  of  a 
hundred.  Evidently  numerical  grouping  conspires  with 
classing  by  arms  to  obliterate  the  primitive  divisions. 

This  transition  from  the  state  of  incoherent  clusters,  each 
having  its  own  rude  organization,  to  the  state  of  a  coherent 
whole,  held  together  by  an  elaborate  oi^anization  running 
throughout  it,  of  course  implies  a  concomitant  progress  in 
the  centralization  of  command.  As  the  primitive  horde 
becomes  more  efficient  for  war  in  proportion  as  its  members 
grow  obedient  to  the  orders  of  its  chief;  so,  the  army  formed 
of  a^regated  hordes  becomes  more  efficient  in  proportion  as 
the  cluefs  of  the  hordes  fall  under  the  power  of  one  supreme 
chief.  And  the  above-described  transition  from  aggregated 
tribal  and  local  groups  to  an  army  formed  of  regular 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  goes  along  with  the  development 
of  grades  of  commanders,  successively  subordinated  one  to 
another.  A  controlling  system  of  this  kind  is  developed 
by  the  uncivilized,  where  considerable  military  efficiency  has 
been  reached ;  as  at  present  among  the  Araucanians,  the 
Zulus,  the  Uj^anda  people,  who  have  severally  three  grades  o( 
officers ;  as  in  the  past  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  and 
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tncient  Mexicans,  who  had  respectively  several  grades ;  and 
as  also  among  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

§  520.  One  further  general  change  has  to  be  noticed — the 
change  from  a  state  in  which  die  army  now  assembles  and 
now  disperses,  as  required,  to  a  state  in  which  it  becomes 
peimanently  established. 

While,  as  among  savages,  the  male  adults  are  all  warriors, 
the  fighting  body,  existing  in  its  combined  form  only  during 
war,  becomes  during  peace  a  dispersed  body  carrying  on  in 
parties  or  separately,  hunting  and  other  occupations;  and 
similarly,  as  we  have  seen,  during  early  stages  of  settled  life 
the  armed  freemen,  owning  land  jointly  or  separately,  all 
having  to  serve  as  soldiers  when  called  on,  return  to  their 
fjEinning  when  war  is  over :  there  is  no  standing  army.  But 
though  after  the  compounding  of  small  societies  into  larger 
ones  by  war,  and  the  rise  of  a  central  power,  a  kindred  system 
long  continues,  there  come  the  beginnings  of  another  system. 
Of  course,  irrespective  of  form  of  goverment,  frequent  wars 
generate  permanent  military  forces;  as  they  did  in  early 
times  among  the  Spartans ;  as  later  among  the  Athenians ; 
and  as  among  the  Romans,  when  extension  of  territory 
brought  frequent  needs  for  repressing  rebellions.  Eecognizing 
these  cases,  we  may  pass  to  the  more  usual  cases,  in  which 
a  permanent  military  force  originates  from  the  body  of  armed 
attendants  surrounding  the  ruler.  Early  stages  show  us 
this  nucleus.  In  Tahiti  the  king  or  chief  had  warriors 
among  his  attendants ;  and  the  king  of  Ashantee  has  a  body- 
goaid  clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts — ^leopards,  panthers,  &c. 
As  was  pointed  out  when  tracing  the  process  of  political 
differentiation,  there  tend  everywhere  to  gather  round  a  pre- 
dominant chieftain,  refugees  and  others  who  exchange  armed 
■ervice  for  support  and  protection ;  aud  so  enable  the  pre- 
dominant chieftain  to  become  more  predominant.  Hence  the 
wmUes  attached  to  the  princeps  in  the  early  German  com- 
munity, the  hiiscarlas  or  housecarls  surrounding  old  English 


Idngs,  and  the  antriistions  of  the  Meroringiaa  mien.  Tbem 
anued  foUowei-s  displayed  io  little,  the  cfauxacten  of  a  stand- 
ing army ;  not  simply  as  being  permantjiitly  united,  but  also 
as  being  Eeverally  bound  to  their  prince  or  iord  by  relotioQB 
of  personal  fealty,  and  na  being  subject  to  iiitemal  govem- 
uent  under  a  code  ot  martial  law,  apart  fioiu  the  gUTeni> 
ment  of  the  iTeemen  ;  ea  was  especially  shown  in  the  huge 
assemblage  of  them,  amounting  tu  6,000,  vhiuh  vas  fonned 
by  Cnut. 

In  this  last  case  we  see  ho«  small  body-guards,  growing  ai 
the  conquering  chief  or  king  draws  to  his  standard  adven- 
turers, fugitive  criminals,  men  who  have  fled  &om  injustict^ 
&c.,  pass  unobtrusively  into  troops  of  soldiers  who  light  fix 
pay.  The  employment  of  mercenaries  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  times — being  traceable  in  the  records  of  the  l^yptaini 
at  all  periods ;  and  it  continues  to  re-appear  under  certain 
conditions :  a  primary  condition  being  that  the  ruler  shall 
have  acquired  a  considerable  revenue.  Whether  of  bona 
origin  or  foreig;n  origin,  these  large  bodies  of  ] 
soldiers  can  be  maintained  only  by  large  pecuniary  n 
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mtmber  continaoasly — so  adding  to  the  original  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  armed  force.  Every  further  increase  of  royal 
power^  increasing  the  ability  to  raise  money,  furthers  this 
differentiation.  As  Eanke  remarks  of  France,  "standing 
armies,  imposts,  and  loans,  all  originated  together." 

Of  course  the  primitive  military  obligation  falling  on  all 
freemen,  long  continues  to  be  shown  in  modified  ways. 
Among  ourselves,  for  instance,  there  were  the  various  laws 
under  which  men  were  bound,  according  to  their  incomes,  to 
have  in  readiness  specified  supplies  of  horses,  weapons,  and 
accoutrements,  for  themselves  and  others  when  demanded. 
Afterwards  came  the  militio-laws,  under  which  there 
fell  on  men  in  proportion  to  their  means,  the  obligations 
to  provide  duly  armed  horse-soldiers  or  foot-soldiers,  per- 
sonally or  by  substitute,  to  be  called  out  for  exercise  at 
specified  intervals  for  specified  nimibers  of  days,  and  to  be 
provided  with  subsistence.  There  may  be  instanced,  again, 
such  laws  as  those  under  which  in  France,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, a  corps  of  horsemen  was  formed  by  requiring  all  the 
parishes  to  furnish  one  each.  And  there  are  the  various  more 
modem  forms  of  conscription,  used,  now  to  raise  temporary 
forces,  and  now  to  maintain  a  permanent  army.  Everywhere, 
indeed,  freemen  remain  potential  soldiers  when  not  actual 
soldiers. 

§  521.  Setting  out  with  that  undifferentiated  state  of  the 
body  politic  in  which  the  army  is  co-extensive  with  the 
adult  male  population,  we  thus  observe  several  ways  in 
which  there  goes  on  the  evolution  which  makes  it  a 
specialized  part. 

There  is  the  restriction  in  relative  mass,  which,  first  seen 
in  the  growth  of  a  .<«lave-population,  engaged  in  work  instead 
of  war,  becomes  more  decided  as  a  settled  agricultural  life 
occupies  fireemen,  and  increases  the  obstacles  to  military 
aenrica  There  is,  again,  the  restriction  caused  by  that 
growizig  costliness  of  the  individual  soldier  accompanying 

SO 
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the  development  of  orniB,  accoutrements,  uaA  andllaijr  tp> 
plinnces  of  warfare.  And  there  is  the  jeb  additional  resbio* 
tion  caused  by  the  int«nser  Btiain  vhich  militazy  action  pnti 
on  the  resources  of  a  nation,  in  propoition  as  it  is  cuiud 
on  at  a  greater  distanca 

With  separation  of  the  fighting  body  from  the  body-politie 
at  large,  tJiere  veiy  generally  goes  acquirement  of  a  sept- 
Tate  Lead.  Active  militancy  ever  tenda  to  wnTllt^^i^^  xinim 
of  civil  rule  with  military  rule,  and  often  causes  re-union  of 
them  where  they  have  become  eeparate;  bat  vith  the 
primary  difTerentiation  of  civil  fivm  military  strocturefl,  ii 
commonly  associated  a  tendency  to  the  rise  of  distinct  con- 
trolling centres  for  them.  This  tendency,  often  defeated  by 
usurpation  where  wars  are  frequent,  takes  effect  under  oppo- 
site conditions  ;  and  then  produces  a  military  head  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil  head. 

While  the  whole  society  is  being  developed  by  differen- 
tiation of  the  army  fh)m  the  rest,  there  goes  on  a  develop- 
ment within  the  army  itself.  As  in  the  primitive  horde  thu 
progress  is  from  the  uncombiocd  fighting  of  individuals  to 
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Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  to  note  that  while  the  army 
becomes  otherwise  distinguished,  it  becomes  distinguished  by 
retaining  and  elaborating  the  system  of  status ;  though  in  the 
rest  of  the  community,  as  it  advances,  the  system  of  contract 
is  spreading  and  growing  definite.  Compulsory  cooperation 
continues  to  be  the  principle  of  the  military  part,  however 
widely  the  principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  comes  into  play 
Ihrougboot  the  civil  part 


i 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
TUDICUL  AKD  BXECITTITB  STSTEICS. 

§  622.  Th&t  we  may  be  prepared  for  lecognidng  tlw 
primitive  identity  of  military  institutions  with  institnticnis 
for  administering  justice,  let  ns  observe  bow  close  is  the  Un- 
sbip  between  the  modes  of  dealing  with  external  aggression 
and  internal  aggression,  respectively. 

We  have  the  facts,  already  more  than  once  emphasised,  that 
at  tirst  the  responsibilities  of  oommnnitiea  to  one  another 
are  paralleled  by  the  responsibilities  to  one  another  of  family- 
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tnted  a  penalty  ticljadged  hy  usage  or  authority ;  but  they  are 
paralleled  by  feuds  between  individuals  in  the  like  respect 
fVom  the  first  stage  in  which  each  man  avenges  himself  by 
force  on  a  transgressing  neighbour,  as  the  whole  community 
does  on  a  transgressing  community,  the  transition  is  to  a 
stiige  in  which  he  has  the  alternative  of  demanding  justice  at 
thu  hands  of  tbo  ruler.  We  see  this  beginning  in  such  places 
as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  an  injured  person  who  is  too 
weak  to  retaliate,  appeals  to  the  king  or  principal  chief;  and 
in  quite  advanced  stages,  option  between  the  two  methods 
of  obtaining  redress  survives.  The  feeling  shown  down  to  the 
13th  century  by  Italian  nobles,  who  "  regarded  it  as  dis- 
gmcefai  to  submit  to  laws  rather  than  do  themselves  justice 
by  force  of  anns,"  is  traceable  throughout  the  history  of 
Europe  in  the  slow  yielding  of  private  rectification  of  wrongs 
to  public  arbitration.  "A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald 
bids  them  [the  freemen]  go  to  court  armed  as  for  war,  for 
they  might  have  to  fight  for  their  jurisdiction ;"  and  our  own 
history  furmshes  an  interesting  example  iu  the  early  form  of 
an  action  for  recovering  land :  the  "  grand  assize  "  which  tried 
the  cause,  originally  consisted  of  knights  armed  with  swords. 
Again  we  have  evidence  in  such  facts  as  that  in  the  12th 
century  in  France,  legal  decisions  were  so  little  regarded 
that  trials  often  issued  in  duels.  Further  proof  is  yielded  by 
such  facts  as  that  judicial  duels  (which  were  the  authorized 
Bubetitutes  for  private  wars  between  families)  continued  in 
fmnce  down  to  the  close  o£  the  14th  century;  that  in 
England,  in  1768,  a  l^islative  proposal  to  abolish  trial  by 
battle,  was  so  strongly  opposed  that  the  measure  was  dropped ; 
tnd  that  the  option  o£  such  trial  was  not  disallowed  till  1819. 
We  may  observe,  also,  that  this  self-protection  gradually 
gives  place  to  protection  by  the  State,  only  under  stress  of 
public  needs — especially  need  for  military  etUciency.  Edicts 
of  Charlemagne  and  of  Charles  the  Bald,  seeking  to  stop  the 
diBoiders  consequent  on  private  wars,  by  insisting  on  appeals 
to  the  ordained  aathoritiea,  and  threatening  punishment  of 
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tbosfl  vho  disobeyed,  sufficiently  imply  the  motiTe;  utd  Uifa 
motive  was  deBoitely  shown  in  the  feudal  period  in  Fnnc^ 
hj  an  ordinance  of  1296,  which  "  ptbhibita  private  win  and 
judicial  duels  so  long  aa  the  king  is  engaged  in  war.' 

Once  more  the  militant  natnie  of  legal  protectioo  ii  seen 
in  the  fact  that,  as  at  first,  so  now,  it  is  a  replacing  of  indi- 
vidual armed  force  by  the  armed  force  of  the  State— alwtya 
in  reserve  if  not  ezercised,  "The  sword  of  justice"  is  • 
phrase  sufficiently  indicating  the  truth  that  action  against 
the  public  enemy  and  action  against  the  private  enemy  ars  in 
the  last  resort  the  same. 

Thus  recogniEing  the  original  identity  of  the  functioiu,  w« 
shall  be  prepared  for  recognizing  the  original  Mentity  of  the 
structures  by  which  they  are  canied  on. 

§  523.  For  that  primitive  gathering  of  armed  men  whidi, 
B8  we  have  seen,  is  at  once  the  council  of  war  and  the 
political  assembly,  is  at  the  same  time  the  judicial  body. 

Of  existing  savages  the  Hottentots  show  tliis.  The  coait 
of  justice  "consists  of  the  captain  and  all  the  men  of  the 
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•ay  •yes*'  or  •* no"  to  a  proposed  military  expedition  or  to 
some  State-measnre,  also  expressed  its  opinion  concerning 
criminal  charges  publicly  judged,  is  implied  by  the  fact  that 
"  the  king  could  not  grant  a  pardon,  for  that  privilege  was 
vested  in  the  community  alone/'  Describing  the  gatherings 
of  the  primitive  Germans,  Tacitus  says: — ^"The  multitude 
aits  armed  in  such  order  as  it  thinks  good  ...  It  is  lawful 
also  in  the  Assembly  to  bring  matters  for  trial  and  to  bring 
charges  of  capital  crimes  ...  In  the  same  assembly  chiefs 
ore  chosen  to  administer  justice  throughout  the  districts  and 
villages.  Each  chief  in  so  doing  has  a  hundred  companions  of 
the  commons  assigned  to  him,  to  strengthen  at  once  his  judg- 
ment and  his  dignity/'  A  kindred  arrangement  is  ascribed  by 
Lelevel  to  the  Poles  in  early  times,  and  to  the  Slavs  at  large. 
Among  the  Danes,  too,  "  in  all  secular  affairs,  justice  was 
administered  by  the  popular  tribunal  of  the  Lands- Ting  for 
each  province,  and  by  the  Herreds-Ting  for  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts or  sub-divisions."  Concerning  the  Irish  in  past  times. 
Prof.  Leslie  quotes  Spenser  to  the  effect  that  it  was  their 
usage  "  to  mcdce  great  assemblies  together  upon  a  rath  or  hill, 
there  to  parley  about  matters  and  wrongs  between  township 
and  township,  or  one  private  person  and  another."  And  then 
there  comes  the  illustration  furnished  by  old  English  times. 
The  local  moots  of  various  kinds  had  judicial  functions ;  and 
the  witenagem(St  sometimes  acted  as  a  high  court  of  justice. 

Interesting  evidence  that  the  original  military  assembly 
was  at  the  same  time  the  original  judicial  assembly,  is  sup- 
plied by  the  early  practice  of  pimishing  freemen  for  non- 
tttendanca  Dischai-ge  of  military  obligation  being  imperative, 
the  fining  of  those  who  did  not  come  to  the  armed  gathering 
naturally  followed;  and  fining  for  absence  having  become 
the  nsagOj  survived  when,  as  for  judicial  purposes,  the  need 
for  the  presence  of  all  was  not  imperative.  Thence  the 
interpretation  of  the  fact  that  non-attendance  at  the  hundred- 
eonrfe  was  thus  punishable. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  added  that,  in  some  cases 
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where  the  primitive  form  continued,  there  v 
incipient  differentiation  between  the  military  assemldy  Bnd 
tlie  judicial  assembly.  In  the  Caroliiigiaii  period,  judicial 
assemblies  began  to  be  held  under  cover ;  and  Jieemen  vem 
forbidden  to  bring  their  arms.  M  vas  pointed  out  in  {  491, 
among  the  Scandinaviiuia  no  one  waa  allowed  to  come  anned 
when  the  meeting  was  for  judicial  purposes.  And  since  wa 
also  read  that  in  Iceland  it  was  disrepatAble  (not  punishaUe) 
for  a  freeman  to  be  absent  Irom  the  annual  gathering,  the 
implication  is  that  the  imperativenesa  of  attendance  dimi* 
nished  with  the  growing  predominance  of  civil  fonctiona. 

S  524.  The  judicial  body  being  at  first  identical  witli  the 
politico-military  body,  has  necessarily  the  aame  triune 
Btnicture ;  and  we  have  now  to  observe  the  difleient  forms  it 
assumes  according  to  the  respective  developments  of  ita  three 
components.  Wo  may  expect  to  find  kinship  between  these 
forms  and  the  concomitant  political  fonns. 

Where,  with  development  of  militant  otj^anization,  the 
power  of  the  king  has  become  greatly  predominant  over  Uiat 
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publio  assemUj,  sitting  on  a  '  chariot-seat.' "  Mr.  Gromme's 
Primitive  Folh^Moots  contains  sundry  illustrations  showing 
that  among  the  Qermans  in  old  times,  the  Konigs-stnhl,  or 
king's  judgment-seat,  was  on  the  green  sward ;  that  in  other 
cases  the  stone  steps  at  the  town-gates  constituted  the  seat 
before  which  causes  were  heard  by  him;  and  that  again, 
in  early  French  usage,  trials  often  took  place  under  trees. 
According  to  Joinville  this  practice  long  continued  in  France. 

*  Many  a  time  did  it  happen  that,  in  summer,  he  [Lewis  IX]  would  go 
and  sit  in  the  forest  of  Yincennes  after  mass,  and  would  rest  against  an 
oak,  and  make  us  sit  round  him  ...  he  aaked  them  with  his  own 
mouth, '  Is  there  any  one  who  has  a  suit  ?'  .  .  .  I  have  seen  him  some- 
times in  summer  come  to  hear  his  people's  suits  in  the  garden  of  Paris." 

And  something  similar  occurred  in  Scotland  under  David  L 
All  which  customs  among  various  peoples,  imply  survival  of 
the  primitive  judicial  assembly,  changed  only  by  concentra- 
tion in  its  head  of  power  originally  shared  by  the  leading 
men  and  the  undistinguished  mass. 

Where  the  second  component  of  the  triune  political 
structure  becomes  supreme,  this  in  its  turn  monopolizes 
judicial  functions.  Among  the  Spartans  the  oligarchic 
senate,  and  in  a  measure  the  smaller  and  chance-selected 
oligarchy  constituted  by  the  ephors,  joined  judicial  functions 
with  their  political  functions.  Similarly  in  Athens  under  the 
aristocratic  rule  of  the  Eupatridse,  we  find  the  Areopagus 
formed  of  its  members,  discharging,  either  itself  or  through  its 
nine  chosen  Archons,  the  duties  of  deciding  causes  and 
executing  decisions.  In  later  days,  again,  we  have  the  case  of 
the  Venetian  council  of  ten.  And  then,  certain  incidents  of 
the  middle  ages  instructively  show  us  one  of  the  processes  by 
which  judicial  power,  as  well  as  political  power,  passes  from 
the  hands  of  the  freemen  at  large  into  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  and  wealthier  class.  In  the  Carolingian  period, 
besides  the  bi-annual  meetings  of  the  hundred-court,  it  was — 

''convoked  at  the  Orafi  will  and  pleasure,  to  tiy  particular  cases  .  .  . 
in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  non-attendance  was  punished  ...  it  was 
ioiiiid  that  the  Qrc^i  used  their  right  to  summon  these  extraordinary 
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Coarta  ia  execM,  with  m  Tiew,  b^  n 

rain  the  sm&U  freeholden,  and  thiu  to  get  tl 

hands.    Charlemagne  introduced  a  la^eil  law-rafonn  .  .  .  tha  gnat 

bod^  of  the  freemen  wen  released  ban.  attfudanm  at  tha  Otbtlni 

Diivje,  at  whit^h,  from  thenceforth,  jnatace  ma  to  b«  wlnuniatend  under 

the  preeidencj,  tx  officio,  of  the  (knienar,  by  .  .  .  pcmunMrt  jvtbub 

.  .  .  chosen  de  melioribai — i.e.,  from  the  more  veQ-to-do  bmiDtaL,' 

But  in  other  cases,  and  especially  where  coocentntion 
in  a  town  renders  performance  of  jadicial  fonctiona  leu 
burdensome,  we  see  that  along  with  retention  or  acquire- 
ment of  predominant  power  hj  the  t^ird  element  in  tha 
triune  political  structure,  there  goes  exercise  of  judicial  func- 
tions \>y  it  The  case  of  Athens,  after  the  replacing  of  oh- 
garchic  rule  by  democratic  rule,  is,  of  course,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this.  The  Eleisthenian  revolntioii  made 
the  annually-appointed  magistrates  peraonnUy  responsible  to 
the  people  judicially  assembled ;  and  when,  under  Peiikles, 
there  were  established  the  dikasteries,  or  courts  of  paid  jumn 
chosen  by  lot,  the  administration  of  justice  was  transferred 
almost  wholly  to  the  body  of  freemen,  divided  for  o 
into  committees.  Among  the  Frieslandera,  who  in  early  ti 
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form  is  further  shoTrn  where  the  goyemment  is  neither  despotic 
nor  oligarchic,  nor  democjratic,  but  mixed.  For  in  our  own 
case  we  see  a  system  of  administering  justice  which,  like  the 
political  system,  unites  authority  that  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  irresponsible,  with  popular  authority.  In  old  English 
times  a  certain  power  of  making  and  enforcing  local  or  "  bye- 
laws  **  was  possessed  by  the  townsldp ;  and  in  more  important 
and  definite  ways  the  hundred-moot  and  the  shire-moot  dis- 
charged judicial  and  executive  functions:  their  respective 
officers  being  at  the  same  time  elected.  But  the  subsequent 
(growth  of  feudal  institutions,  followed  by  the  development  of 
royal  power,  was  accompanied  by  diminution  of  the  popular 
share  in  judicial  business,  and  an  increasing  assignment  of  it 
to  members  of  the  ruling  classes  and  to  agents  of  the  crown. 
And  at  present  we  see  that  the  system,  as  including  the 
power  of  juries  (which  arose  by  selection  of  representative 
men,  though  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people),  is  in  part 
popular;  that  in  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  unpaid  magis- 
trates who,  though  centrally  appointed,  mostly  belong  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  especially  the  landowners,  it  is  in  part 
aristocratic;  that  in  the  regal  commissioning  of  judges  it 
continues  monarchic ;  and  that  yet,  as  the  selection  of  magis- 
trates and  judges  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry 
executing,  on  the  average,  the  public  will,  royal  power  and 
class-power  in  the  administration  of  justice  are  exercised 
under  popular  coiiti-oL 

§  525.  A  truth  above  implied  and  now  to  be  definitely 
observed,  is  that  along  with  the  consolidation  of  small  societies 
into  large  ones  effected  by  war,  there  necessarily  goes  an 
increasing  discharge  of  judicial  functions  by  deputy. 

As  the  primitive  king  is  very  generally  himself  both 
oommander-in-chief  and  high  priest,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
his  del^ated  judicial  functions  shoidd  be  fulfilled  both  by 
priests  and  soldiers.  Moreover,  since  the  consultative  body, 
whera  it  becomes  established  and  separated  from  the  multi- 
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tode,  liabifaiitUy  incladee  members  of  both  these  olaaset,  mdh 
judicial  povera  as  it  exercises  cannot  at  the  outset  be  mono' 
polizijd  by  members  of  either.  And  tiiis  participation  is 
further  seen  to  arise  naturally  on  remembering  how,aa  before 
sboTu,  priests  have  in  so  many  societies  united  milituy 
fiinctiona  with  clerical  functions ;  and  how,  in  other  case^ 
becoming  local  rulers,  having  the  same  tenures  and  obliga- 
tions with  purely  militaiy  local  rulers,  they  acquire,  in  com- 
mon  with  them,  local  powers  of  judgment  and  ezecataon;  as 
did  mediaeval  prelates.  Whether  the  ecclesiastical  class  or 
the  class  of  warrior-chiefs  acquires  judicial  predominance, 
probably  depends  mainly  on  the  proportion  between  men'a 
fealty  to  the  successful  soldier,  and  their  awe  of  the  priest 
as  a  recipient  of  divine  communications. 

Among  the  Zulus,  who,  with  an  undeveloped  mytliology, 
have  no  great  deities  and  resulting  organized  priesthood,  tiie 
king  "  shares  his  power  with  two  soldiers  of  his  choice.  These 
two  form  Uie  supreme  judges  of  the  country."  Similar^ 
with  the  EggaratiB  (Inland  Negroes),  whose  fetish-men  do  not 
form  an  influential  order,  the  first  and  second  jndgea  are 
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M  judges  in  their  respectiye  localities.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
illastration  is  that  furnished  by  Japan,  where  a  long-con- 
tinued and  highly-developed  military  regime,  has  been 
throughout  associated  with  the  monopoly  of  judicial  func- 
tions  by  the  military  class  :  the  apparent  reason  being  that 
in  presence  of  the  god-descended  Mikado,  supreme  in  heaven 
as  on  earth,  the  indigenous  Shinto  religion  never  developed 
a  divine  ruler  whose  priests  acquired,  as  his  agents,  an  autho- 
rity competing  with  terrestrial  authority. 

But  mostly  there  is  extensive  delegation  of  judicial  powers 
to  the  sacerdotal  class,  in  early  stages.  We  find  it  among 
existing  uncivilized  peoples,  as  the  Kalmucks,  whose  priests, 
besides  playing  a  predominant  part  in  the  greatest  judicial 
council,  exercise  local  jurisdiction :  in  the  court  of  each  sub- 
ordinate chief,  one  of  the  high  priests  is  head  judge.  Of 
extinct  imcivilized  or  semi-civilized  peoples,  may  be  named 
the  Indians  of  Yucatan,  by  whom  priests  were  appointed  as 
judges  in  ceitain  cases — judges  who  took  part  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  own  sentences.  Originally,  if  not  afterwards,  the 
giving  of  legal  decisions  was  a  priestly  function  in  ancient 
Egypt;  and  that  the  priests  were  supreme  judges  among 
the  Hebrews  is  a  familiar  fact :  the  Deuteronomic  law  con- 
demning to  death  any  one  who  disregarded  their  verdicts. 
In  that  geneiul  assembly  of  the  ancient  Oermans  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  exercised  judicial  powers,  the  priests  were 
prominent ;  and,  according  to  Tacitus,  in  war  **  none  but  the 
priests  are  permitted  to  judge  o£Fenders,  to  inflict  bonds  or 
stripes;  so  that  chastisement  appears  not  as  an  act  of  militaiy 
discipline,  but  as  the  instigation  of  the  god  whom  they  sup- 
pose present  with  warriors.''  In  ancient  Britain,  too,  accord* 
ing  to  Caesar,  the  druids  alone  had  authority  to  decide  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  executed  their  own  sentences : 
the  penalty  for  disobedience  to  them  being  excommunication. 
Grinmi  teUs  us  that  the  like  held  among  the  Scandinavians. 
''  In  their  judicial  character  the  priests  seem  to  have  exercised 
a  good  deal  of  control  over  the  people  ...  In  Iceland,  even 
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ttnder  ObjiMiaaity,  the  judges  retainod  the  neme  aud  aemil 
of  the  fnnctioiifi  of  heathen  goSar."  And  then  we  hkre  Um 
illostration  famished  b;  that  rise  of  eccleaiastics  to  the  pon- 
tions  of  judges  throughout  medueval  £im>pe,  which  acoom- 
panied  belief  in  their  divine  authority.  When,  as  during  the 
Merovingian  period  and  after,  "the  fear  of  bell,  the  desire  of 
winning  heaven,"  and  other  motives,  prompted  donations  and 
bequests  to  the  Church,  till  a  large  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty fell  into  its  hands — when  there  came  increasiiig 
numbers  of  clericEil  aud  semi'Clerical  depeodents  of  the 
Church,  over  whom  bishops  exercised  judgment  and  disci- 
pline—when ecclesiastical  influence  so  extended  itself  Unit, 
while  priests  became  exempt  ^m  the  oontrcA  of  laymen,  lay 
aathoiities  became  subject  to  priests ;  there  was  established 
a  judicial  power  of  this  divinely-commissioned  class  to  whicdi 
even  kings  succumbed.  So  was  it  in  ^ghmd  too.  Before  the 
Conqaest,  bishops  had  become  the  assessors  of  ealdormecL  in 
the  Bcire-gemiit,  and  gave  judgments  on  varioiu  civil  maktBzt. 
With  that  lecrudescence  of  military  oi^auization  which  fol- 
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possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics,  judicial  functioiis  fell  more 
and  more  into  their  hands.  Sundry  causes  conspired  to  pro- 
duce this  transfer.  One  was  lack  of  culture  among  the 
nobles,  and  their  decreasing  ability  to  administer  laws,  ever 
increasing  in  number  and  in  complexity.  Another  was  the 
political  unfitness  of  ecclesiastics,  who  grew  distasteful  to 
rulers  in  proportion  as  they  pushed  further  the  powers  and 
privileges  which  their  supposed  divine  commission  gave  them. 
Details  need  not  detain  us.  The  only  geneiul  fact  needing 
to  be  emphasized,  is  that  this  transfer  ended  in  a  differen- 
tiation of  structures.  For  whereas  in  earlier  stages,  judicial 
functions  were  discharged  by  men  who  were  at  the  same  time 
either  soldiers  or  priests,  they  came  now  to  be  discharged  by 
men  exclusively  devoted  to  them. 

§  526.  Simultaneously,  the  evolution  of  judicial  systems 
is  displayed  in  several  other  ways.  One  of  them  is  the  ad- 
dition of  judicial  agents  who  are  locomotive  to  the  pre-exist- 
ing stationary  judicial  agents. 

During  the  early  stages  in  which  the  ruler  administers 
justice  in  person,  he  does  this  now  in  one  place  and  now  in 
another ;  according  as  affairs,  military  or  judicial,  carry  him  to 
this  or  that  place  in  his  kingdom.  Societies  of  various  types 
in  various  times  yield  evidence.  Historians  of  ancient  Peru 
tell  us  that  "  the  Ynca  gave  sentence  according  to  the 
crime,  for  he  alone  was  judge  wheresoever  he  resided,  and 
all  persons  wronged  had  recourse  to  him."  Of  the  German 
emperor  in  the  12th  century  we  read  that  *'  not  only  did 
he  receive  appeals,  but  his  presence  in  any  duchy  or  county 
suspended  the  fiinctions  of  the  local  judges."  France 
in  the  16th  century  supplies  an  instance.  King  Charles 
"  spent  two  or  three  years  in  travelling  up  and  down  the 
kingdom  .  .  .  maintaining  justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
subjects."  In  Scotland  something  similar  was  done  by 
David  L,  who  "  settled  marches,  forest  rights,  and  rights  of 
pasture:"  himself  making  the  marks  which  recorded  his 
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decisions,  or  seeinf^  them  made.  In  Ei^luid,  "Edgir  and 
Canute  had  themaelves  made  judicial  cirooits  ■"  and  there  is 
good  evidence  of  such  judicial  travels  in  England  np  to  Uia 
time  of  the  Great  Charter.  Sir  Heniy  Maine  has  quoted 
documents  showing  that  King  John,  in  common  with,  eaxliw 
kings,  moved  about  the  countiy  with  great  activity,  and  held  ' 
hia  court  wherever  he  might  happen  to  bei 

Of  course  with  the  progress  of  political  int^jation  and 
consequent  growing  power  of  tiie  central  ruler,  there  oome 
more  numerous  cases  in  which  appeal  is  made  to  him  to  rectify 
the  wrongs  committed  by  local  rolers ;  and  as  State-husineas 
at  large  augments  and  complicates,  his  inability  to  do  thii 
personally  leads  to  doing  it  by  deputy.  In  France,  in  Char- 
lemagne's time,  there  were  the  "  Misai  Segii,  who  held 
asBizes  from  place  to  place ;"  and  then,  not  forgetting  that 
during  a  subsequent  period  the  chief  heralds  in  royal  state,  as 
the  king's  representatives,  made  circuits  to  judge  and  poniah 
transgressing  nobles,  we  may  pass  to  the  &ct  that  in  the  later 
feudal  period,  when  the  busineaa  of  the  king's  court  became 
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tke  claims  derived.  For  the  business  of  these  travelling 
judges,  like  the  business  of  the  king's  court  by  which  they 
were  commissioned,  was  primarily  fiscal  and  secondarily 
judicial.  They  were  members  of  a  central  body  that  was  at 
once  Exchequer  and  Curia  JRegia,  in  which  financial  functions 
at  first  predominated  ;  and  they  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
largely,  if  not  primarily,  for  purposes  of  assessment :  as  in- 
stance the  statement  that  in  1168,  "  the  four  Exchequer 
officers  who  assessed  the  aid  pur  JUle  marier,  acted  not  only 
as  taxers  but  as  judges."  In  which  facts  we  see  harmony 
with  those  before  given,  showing  that  support  of  the  ruling 
agency  precedes  obtainment  of  protection  from  it 

§  527.  With  that  development  of  a  central  government 
which  accompanies  consolidation  of  small  societies  into  a  large 
one,  and  with  the  consequent  increase  of  its  business,  entailing 
delegation  of  functions,  there  goes,  in  the  judicial  organiza- 
tion as  in  the  other  organizations,  a  progressive  difieren- 
tiation.  The  evidence  of  this  is  extremely  involved;  both 
for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  indigenous  judicial  agencies 
have  been  subordinated  but  not  destroyed  by  those  which 
conquest  has  originated,  and  for  the  reason  that  kinds  of 
power,  as  well  as  degrees  of  power,  have  become  distinguished. 
A  few  leading  traits  only  of  the  process  can  here  be  indicated. 

The  most  marked  differentiation,  already  partially  implied, 
is  that  between  the  lay,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  military 
tribunals.  From  those  early  stages  in  which  the  popular 
assembly,  with  its  elders  and  chief,  condemned  military  de- 
faulters, decided  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  gave  judg- 
ments about  offences,  there  has  gone  on  a  diveigence  which, 
accompanied  by  disputes  and  struggles  concerning  jurisdiction, 
has  parted  ecclesiastical  courts  and  courts  martial  from  the 
courts  administering  justice  in  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
eases.  Just  recognizing  these  cardinal  specializations,  we 
may  limit  our  attention  to  the  further  specializations  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  of  the  tliree  structures. 
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Originally  the  ruler,  with  or  witlioat  the  aueni  of  ths 
assembled  people,  not  only  decides:  he  exeoates  hia  deoi- 
Bions,  or  sees  them  executed.  For  example,  in  Dnhom^  the 
king  stands  by,  and  if  the  deputed  officer  doea  not  please 
him,  takes  the  sword  out  of  his  band  asd  ahoin  him 
how  to  cut  ofT  a  head.  An  account  of  death-poniahment 
among  the  Bedoiuns  ends  with  the  words — "  the  execationer 
being  the  sheikh  himself."  Our  own  early  history  affords 
traces  of  personal  executive  action  by  the  king ;  for  there 
came  a  time  when  be  was  interdicted  from  arresting  any 
one  himself,  and  bad  thereafter  to  do  it  in  all  cases  hy 
deputy.  And  this  interprets  for  na  the  familiar  truth  tha^ 
through  his  deputies  the  aherifTs,  who  are  bound  to  act 
personally  if  they  cannot  themselves  find  depatiea,  the 
monarch  continues  to  be  theoretically  the  agent  who  carries 
the  law  into  execution :  a  truth  farther  implied  by  the  fact 
that  execution  in  criminal  cases,  nominally  authorized  by 
him  though  actually  by  his  minister,  is  arrested  if  hig  assent 
is  withheld  by  his  minister.    And  these  CeLcfas  imply  that  a 
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conrts."  Obviously  by  such  changes  are  produced  unlikenesses 
of  degree  and  differences  of  kind  in  the  capacities  of  judicial 
agencies.  As  political  subordination  spreads,  the  local 
assemblies  which  originally  judged  and  executed  in  cases  of 
all  kinds,  lose  part  of  their  functions;  now  by  restriction 
in  range  of  jurisdiction,  now  by  subjection  of  their  decisions 
to  supervision,  now  by  denial  of  executive  power.  To  trace 
up  the  process  from  early  stages,  as  for  instance  from  the 
stage  in  which  the  old  English  tything-moot  discharged 
administrative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions,  or  from  the 
stage  in  which  the  courts  of  feudal  nobles  did  the  like, 
is  here  alike  impracticable  and  unnecessary.  Reference  to 
such  remnants  of  power  as  vestries  and  manorial  courts 
possess,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  change. 
But  along  with  degradation  of  the  small  and  local  judicial 
agencies,  goes  development  of  the  great  and  central  ones; 
and  about  this  something  must  be  said. 

Returning  to  the  time  when  the  king  with  his  servants 
and  chief  men,  surrounded  by  the  people,  administers  justice 
in  the  open  air,  and  passing  to  the  time  when  his  court,  held 
more  frequently  under  cover  and  consequently  with  less  of 
the  popular  element,  still  consists  of  king  as  president  and 
his  household  officers  with  other  appointed  magnates  as  coun* 
sellers  (who  in  fact  constitute  a  small  and  permanent  part 
of  that  general  consultative  body  occasionally  summoned) ; 
we  have  to  note  two  causes  which  cooperate  to  produce  a 
division  of  these  remaining  parts  of  the  original  triune  body 
*-one  cause  being  the  needs  of  subjects,  and  the  other  the 
desire  of  the  king.  So  long  as  the  king's  court  is  held 
wherever  he  happens  to  be,  there  is  an  extreme  hindrance  to 
the  hearing  of  suits,  and  much  entailed  loss  of  money  and 
time  to  suitors.  To  remedy  this  evil  came,  in  our  own 
case,  the  provision  included  in  the  Great  Charter  that  the 
common  pleas  should  no  longer  follow  the  king's  court,  but 
be  held  in  some  certain  place.  This  place  was  fixed  in  the 
palace  of  Westminster.    And  then  as  Blackstone  points  oat-« 
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*"niu  precedent  wm  booh  after  copied  hy  King  Fhllip  the  TUf  Im 
France,  who  about  Uie  year  130!,  fixed  the  pariiament  of  Paris  to  aibide 
constantly  in  tlut  metropolis  ;  which  before  used  to  follow  the  peraon 
of  the  king  wherever  he  went  .  .  .  And  thus  alio,  in  149S,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  L  fixed  the  imperial  chamber,  which  before  always  tnrellad 
with  the  court  and  household,  to  be  constantlf  at  Worms." 
As  a  sequence  of  tltese  changes  it  of  course  happens  that 
suita  of  a  certain  kind  come  habitually  to  be  decided  vitit- 
out  the  king's  presence :  there  results  a  pennantint  transfer  ol 
part  of  his  judicial  power.  Again,  press  of  bosinesa  or 

love  of  ease  prompts  the  king  himself  to  hand  over  such 
legal  matters  as  are  of  httle  interest  to  him.  Thus  in 
IVajice,  while  we  read  that  Charles  V.,  when  regent,  sat  in 
his  council  to  administer  justice  twice  a  week,  and  Ohailes  YL 
once,  we  also  read  that  in  1370  the  king  declared  he  would 
no  longer  try  the  smaller  causes  personally.  Once  initiated 
and  growing  into  a  usage,  this  judging  by  commisaioii,  be- 
coming more  frequent  as  affairs  multiply,  is  presently  other- 
wise furthered :  there  arises  the  doctrine  that  the  king  ou^b 
not,  at  any  rate  in  certain  cases,  to  join  in  jui^ment.    Thus 
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the  king's  court  an  incipient  differentiation.  Causes  concern- 
ing revenue  were  dealt  with  in  sittings  distinguished  from 
the  general  sittings  of  the  king's  court,  by  being  held  in 
another  room ;  and  establishment  of  this  custom  produced 
a  division.  Adaptation  of  its  parts  to  unlike  ends  led  to 
divergence  of  them;  until,  out  of  the  original  Curia  Regis,  had 
come  the  court  of  exchequer  and  the  court  of  common  pleas ; 
leaving  behind  the  court  of  king's  bench  as  a  remnant  of  the 
original  body.  When  the  ofiSce  of  justiciar  (who,  represent- 
ing the  king  in  his  absence,  presided  over  these  courts)  was 
abolished,  the  parting  of  them  became  decided ;  and  though, 
for  a  length  of  time,  competition  for  fees  led  to  trenching  on 
one  another^s  functions,  yet,  eventually,  their  functions 
became  definitely  marked  off.  A  further  important 

development,  different  but  allied,  took  place.  We  have  seen 
that  when  appointing  others  to  judge  for  him,  tlie  king 
reserves  the  power  of  deciding  in  cases  which  the  law 
has  not  previously  provided  for,  and  also  the  power  of 
supervising  the  decisions  made  by  his  deputies.  Naturally 
this  power  comes  to  be  especially  used  to  over-ride  deci- 
sions which,  technically  according  to  law,  are  practically 
unjust:  the  king  acquires  an  equity  jurisdiction.  At  first 
exercised  personally,  this  jurisdiction  is  liable  to  be  deputed ; 
and  in  our  own  case  was  so.  The  chancellor,  one  of  the 
king's  servants,  who  **  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  curia"  had  long  possessed  judicial  func- 
tions, and  who  was  the  officer  to  present  to  the  king  petitions 
concerning  these  "matters  of  grace  and  favour,"  became 
presently  himself  the  authority  who  gave  decisions  in  equity 
qualifying  the  decisions  of  law ;  and  thus  in  time  resulted 
the  court  of  chancery.  Minor  courts  with  minor  functions 
also  budded  out  from  the  original  Curia  Regis,  This  body 
included  the  chief  officers  of  the  king's  household,  each  of 
whom  had  a  jurisdiction  in  matters  pertaining  to  his  special 
business ;  and  hence  resulted  the  court  of  the  chamberlain, 
the  court  of  the  steward,  the  court  of  the  earl  marshal  (now 
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at  Herald's  Coll^),  the  ocmrt  of  the  oonstsbla  (no  longer 
extant),  tbe  court  of  the  admiral,  &e. 

In  brief,  thPD,  we  find  proofs  that,  little  trace  as  its  stmo- 
tnre  now  shows  of  such  an  origin,  our  com|dex  judicial 
system,  alike  in  its  supreme  central  porta  and  in  its  variottS 
small  local  parts,  has  evolved  by  successive  changes  out  of 
the  primitive  gathering  of  people,  head  men,  and  chie£ 

§  528.  Were  further  detail  desirable,  there  might  here  be 
given  on  account  of  police-syetems ;  showing  their  erolution 
&om  the  same  primitive  triane  body  whence  originate  the 
several  organizations  delineated  in  this  and  preceding  chapterei 
As  using  force  to  subdue  internal  aggressors,  police  are  like 
soldiers,  who  use  force  to  subdue  external  aggressors ;  and  the 
two  fiinctdona,  ori^nally  one,  are  not  even  now  quite  sep^ 
rated  either  in  their  natures  or  their  agents.  For  besides 
being  so  armed  that  they  are  in  some  countries  soaroely  dis* 
tinguisbable  from  soldiers,  and  besides  being  sulgeot  to  mili- 
tary discipline,  the  police  are,  in  case  of  need,  seconded  by 
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allied  at  the  outset.  The  sword  is  the  ultimate  resort  in 
either  case :  use  of  it  being  in  the  one  case  preceded  by  a 
war  of  words  carried  on  before  some  authority  whose  aid  is 
invoked,  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  so  preceded.  As 
is  said  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  ''the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
contention  in  Court  takes  the  place  of  contention  in  arms, 
but  only  gradually  takes  its  place." 

Thus  near  akin  as  the  judicial  and  military  actions  origi- 
nally  are,  they  are  naturally  at  first  discharged  by  the  sauie 
agency — the  primitive  triune  body  formed  of  chief,  head  men, 
and  people.  This  which  decides  on  affairs  of  war  and  settles 
questions  of  public  policy,  also  gives  judgments  concerning 
alleged  wrongs  of  individuals  and  enforces  its  decisions. 

According  as  the  social  activities  develop  one  or  other 
element  of  the  primitive  triune  body,  there  results  one  or 
other  form  of  agency  for  the  administration  of  law.  If 
continued  militancy  makes  the  ruling  man  all-powerful,  he 
becomes  absolute  judicially  as  in  other  ways :  the  people  lose 
all  share  in  giving  decisions,  and  the  judgments  of  the  chief 
men  who  surround  him  are  overridden  by  his.  If  con- 
ditions favour  the  growth  of  the  chief  men  into  an  oligarchy, 
the  body  they  form  becomes  the  agent  for  judging  and  punish- 
ing offences  as  for  other  purposes :  its  acts  being  little  or  not 
at  all  qualified  by  the  opinion  of  the  mass.  While  if  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  mode  of  life  are  such  as  to 
prevent  supremacy  of  one  man,  or  of  the  leading  men,  its 
primitive  judicial  power  is  preserved  by  the  aggregate  of 
freemen — or  is  regained  by  it  where  it  re-acquires  predomi- 
nance. And  where  the  powers  of  these  three  elements  are 
miugled  in  the  political  organization,  they  are  also  mingled 
in  the  judicial  organization. 

In  those  cases,  forming  the  great  majority,  in  which 
habitual  militancy  entails  subjection  of  the  people,  partial  or 
complete,  and  in  which,  consequently,  political  power  and 
judicial  power  come  to  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the  several 
oidess  of  chief  men,  the  judicial  organization  which  arises  as 
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*  costom'  that  some  of  our  aubjecta  ipake  use  of  the  written 
lav."  Instance  the  fact  that  our  own  Common  Iaw  is  mainfy 
an  embodiment  of  the  "  customs  of  the  realm,"  whidi  have 
gradually  become  established :  its  older  paii^  nowhere  n*i«»Jiig 
in  the  shape  of  enactment,  is  to  be  learnt  only  from  text* 
books ;  and  even  parts,  such  as  mercantOe  law,  elaborated  in 
modem  times,  are  known  only  Uirough  reported  jadgmenta, 
given  in  conformity  with  usages  proved  to  have  been  pT&- 
viously  followed.  Instance  i^ain  the  fact,  no  less  signi- 
ficant, that  at  the  present  time  custom  perpetually  re-appears 
as  a  living  supplementary  factor ;  for  it  is  only  after  judges* 
decisions  have  establislied  precedents  which  pleaders  after- 
wards quote,  and  subsequent  judges  follow,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  an  act  of  parliament  becomes  settled.  So  that  while 
in  the  course  of  civilization  written  law  tends  to  replace 
badidonal  usage,  the  replacement  never  becomes  oompleta 

I  And  here  we  are  i^n  reminded  that  law,  whether  written 
or  unwritten,  formulates  the  rule  of  the  dead  over  the  living. 
In  mlditioQ  to  tliat  power  wliicli  piiat  gonerationa  ( 
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dead,  thus  shown,  is,  in  eaxly  stages,  joined  with  conscious 
conformity  to  their  dictates. 

S  530.  For  along  with  development  of  the  ghost-theory, 
there  arises  the  practice  of  appealing  to  ghosts,  and  to  the  gods 
evolved  from  ghosts,  for  directions  in  special  cases,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  directions  embodied  in  customs.  There 
come  methods  by  which  the  will  of  the  ancestor,  or  the  dead 
chief,  or  the  derived  deity,  is  sought ;  and  the  reply  given, 
usually  refening  to  a  particular  occasion,  originates  in  some 
oases  a  precedent,  from  which  there  results  a  law  added  to  the 
body  of  laws  the  dead  have  transmitted. 

The  seeking  of  information  and  advice  from  ghosts,  takes 
here  a  supplicatory  and  there  a  coercive  form.  The  Veddahs, 
who  ask  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  for  aid,  believe  that 
in  dreams  they  tell  them  where  to  hunt ;  and  then  we  read 
of  the  Scandinavian  diviners,  that  they  **  dragged  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed  from  their  tombs  and  forced  the  dead  to  tell 
them  what  would  happen:"  cases  wliich  remind  us  that 
among  the  Hebrews,  too,  there  were  supernatural  directions 
given  in  dreams  as  well  as  information  derived  from  invoked 
spirits.  This  tendency  to  accept  special  guidance  from  the 
dead,  in  addition  to  the  general  guidance  of  an  inherited  code, 
is  traceable  in  a  transfigured  shape  even  among  ourselves ;  for 
besides  conforming  to  the  orally-declared  wish  of  a  deceased 
parent,  children  are  often  greatly  influenced  in  their  conduct 
by  considering  what  the  deceased  parent  would  have  desired 
or  advised:  his  imagined  injunction  practically  becomes  a 
supplementary  law. 

Here,  however,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  that  more 
developed  form  of  such  guidance  which  results  where  the 
spirits  of  distinguished  men,  regarded  with  special  fear  and 
trust,  become  deities.  Ancient  Eg3rptian  hieroglyphics  reveal 
two  stages  of  it  The  "Instructions"  recorded  by  King 
Bash'ocephet  are  given  by  his  father  in  a  dream.  "  Son  of  the 
8un  Anieaemhat — deceased : — ^He  says  in  a  dream — unto  his 
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eon  the  Lord  intact, — he  says  riBmg  up  like  a  god :— '  listen 
to  what  I  speak  unto  tbee.'"  And  then  &nother  tablei 
narrates  bov  Tbothmes  IV,  traTelling  when  a  prince,  and 
taking  his  siesta  in  the  shade  of  the  Sphinx,  vim  spoken  to  in  k 
dream  bj  that  god,  who  said — "  Look  at  me  I  . . .  Answer 
me  that  you  will  do  me  what  is  in  mj  heart "  &o. ;  and  when 
be  ascended  the  throne,  Tbothmes  fulfilled  the  iqjonction. 
Analogous  stages  were  well  exemplified  among  tiie  ancient 
Peruvians.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Hnayna  Ccapac,  wish- 
ing to  mairy  bis  second  sister,  applied  for  assent  to  the  dead 
body  of  his  father ;  "  but  the  dead  body  gave  no  answer, 
while  fearful  signs  appeared  in  the  heavens,  portending 
blood,"  Moreover,  as  before  pointed  out  in  §  477,  "  the  Tnca 
gave  them  (the  vassals)  to  understand  that  all  be  did  with 
regard  to  tbem  was  by  an  order  and  revelation  of  bis  father, 
the  Sun."  Turning  to  extant  lacea.  we  see  that  in  the  Polj- 
nesian  Islands,  where  the  genesis  of  a  pantheon  by  ancestor 
worship  is  variously  exemplified,  divine  direction  is  habitnally 
soufiht  tbrou^h  priests.   AtnoD^'  the  Tahitiana,  one  "  mode  by 
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were  often  sought.  Through  the  priest  who  accompanied 
the  anny,  the  commander  "  inquired  of  the  Lord  "  about  any 
military  movement  of  importance,  and  sometimes  received 
very  definite  orders;  as  when,  before  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  David  is  told  to  "  fetch  a  compass  behind  them, 
and  come  upon  them  over  against  the  mulberry  trees." 
Sundry  Ayran  peoples  furnish  evidence.  In  common  with 
other  Indian  codes,  the  code  of  Manu,  "  accordiug  to  Hindoo 
mythology,  is  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  God."  So, 
too,  was  it  with  the  Greeks.  Not  forgetting  the  tradition 
that  by  an  ancient  Cretan  king,  a  body  of  laws  was  brought 
down  from  the  mountain  where  Jupiter  was  said  to  be  buried, 
we  may  pass  to  the  genesis  of  laws  from  special  divine  com- 
mands, as  implied  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Speaking  of  these 
Grote  says : — 

^  The  appropriate  Greek  word  for  hnman  laws  never  occurs  :  amidst  a 
very  wavering  phraseology,  we  can  detect  a  gradual  ta-ansition  from  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  personal  goddess,  Themis,  attached  to  Zeus,  first  to 
his  sentences  or  orders  called  Themistes,  and  next  by  a  still  farther 
remove  to  various  established  customs  which  those  sentences  were 
believed  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and  that  of  custom 
coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obligation.'' 

Congruous  in  nature  was  the  belief  that  "  Lycurgus  ob- 
tained not  only  his  own  consecration  to  the  office  of  legis- 
lator, but  his  laws  themselves  from  the  mouth  of  the  Delphic 
God."  To  which  add  that  we  have  throughout  later  Greek 
times,  the  obtainment  of  special  information  and  direc- 
tion through  oracles.  Evidence  that  among  the  Romans  there 
had  occurred  a  kindred  process,  is  supplied  by  the  story  that 
the  ancient  laws  were  received  by  Numa  from  the  goddess 
Egeria ;  and  that  Numa  appointed  augurs  by  whose  inter- 
pretation of  signs  the  will  of  the  gods  was  to  be  ascertained. 
Even  in  the  9th  century,  under  the  Carolingians,  there  were 
brought  before  the  nobles  *'  articles  of  law  named  capittUa-, 
which  the  king  himself  had  drawn  up  by  the  inspiration  of 
God." 
Without  following  out  the  influence  of  like  beliefs  in  later 
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times,  88  seen  in  trial  by  ordeal  and  trial  by  judicial 
combat,  in  botb  of  which  God  was  supposed  indiiectly  to 
give  judgment,  the  above  evidence  makes  it  amply  maniiest 
that,  in  addition  to  those  injunctions  definitely  expressed,  ot 
embodied  in  usages  tacitly  accepted  from  seniois  and 
through  them  from  remote  ancestors,  there  are  farther  iu- 
juQctions  more  consciously  attributed  to  supernatural  beings 
- — either  the  ghosts  of  parents  and  chiefs  who  were  personally 
known,  or  the  ghosts  of  more  ancient  traditionally-knowii 
chiefs  which  have  been  magnified  into  gods.  Whence  i)i 
follows  that  originally,  under  both  of  its  forma,  law  embodua 
the  dictates  of  tJie  dead  to  the  living. 

§  531.  And  here  we  are  at  once  shown  how  it  happens  that 
throughout  early  stages  of  social  evolution,  do  distinction  is 
made  between  sacred  law  and  secular  law.  Obedience  to 
established  injunctions  of  whatever  kind,  originating  in 
reverence  for  supposed  supernatural  beings  of  one  or  other 
order,  it  results  that  at  first  all  these  injunctions  have  the 
same  species  of  authority. 
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directions  for  daily  conduct — directions  concerning  kinds  of 
food  and  modes  of  cooking ;  directions  for  proper  farming  in 
respect  of  periodic  fallows,  not  sowing  mingled  grain,  &c. ; 
directions  for  the  management  of  those  in  bondage,  male  and 
female,  and  the  payment  of  hired  labourers ;  directions  about 
trade-transactions  and  the  sales  of  lands  and  houses ;  along 
with  sumptuary  laws  extending  to  the  quality  and  fringes  of 
garments  and  the  shaping  of  beards:  instances  sufficiently 
showing  that  the  rules  of  living,  down  even  to  small  details, 
had  a  divine  origin  equally  with  the  supreme  laws  of  con- 
duct The  like  was  true  of  the  Ayrans  in  early  stages. 
The  code  of  Manu  was  a  kindred  mixture  of  sacred  and 
secular  regulations — of  moral  dictates  and  rules  for  carrjdng 
on  ordinary  affairs.  Says  Tiele  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Doric 
migration : — "  No  new  political  institutions,  no  fresh  culture, 
no  additional  games,  were  established  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Pythian  oracle."  And  again  we  read — 
*^  Chez  les  Grecs  et  chez  les  BomainB,  comme  chet  les  Hindous,  la  loi  fat 
d'abord  une  partie  de  la  religion.  Les  andens  codes  des  cit^  6taient 
un  ensemble  de  rites  de  prescriptions  hturgiques  de  pridres,  en  mSme 
temps  que  de  dispositions  16gislatiyes.  Les  rdgles  du  droit  de  propri6t6 
et  da  droit  de  succession  y  6taient  ^parses  aa  milieu  des  regies  des 
sacrifices,  de  la  sepulture  et  du  culte  des  morts.'' 

Originating  in  this  manner,  law  acquires  stability.  Possess- 
ing a  supposed  supernatural  sanction,  its  rules  have  a  rigidity 
enabling  them  to  restrain  men's  actions  in  greater  degrees 
than  could  any  rules  having  an  origin  recognized  as  natural. 
They  tend  thus  to  produce  settled  social  arrangements ;  both 
directly,  by  their  high  authority,  and  indirectly  by  limiting 
the  actions  of  the  living  ruler.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §  468, 
early  governing  agents,  not  daring  to  transgress  inherited 
usages  and  regulations,  are  practically  limited  to  interpreting 
and  enforcing  them :  their  legislative  power  being  exercised 
only  in  respect  of  matters  not  already  prescribed  for.  Thus 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  we  read : — "  It  was  not  on  his 
[the  king's]  own  will  that  his  occupations  depended,  but  on 
those  rules  of  duty  and  propriety  which  the  wisdom  of  his 
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anoeetora  had  framed,  with  a  just  legasA  for  the  vdfue  o( 
the  king  and  of  bia  people."  And  how  penistent  is  thii 
authority  of  the  sanctified  past  over  the  not-yet-esnctified 
present,  we  see  among  onreelvea,  in  the  fact  that  eTery  legii- 
later  has  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  maintain  certain  pdlitioal 
arrangements  which  our  ancestors  thought  good  for  ns. 

WhUe  the  unchangeablenesa  of  law,  dne  to  its  suppooed 
sacred  origin,  greatly  conduces  to  aocial  order  during  those 
early  stages  in  which  strong  restraints  are  most  needed,  there 
of  course  results  an  unadaptivenesa  which  impedes  piogreaa 
when  there  arise  new  conditions  to  be  met  Hence  coma  into 
use  those  "  legal  fictions,"  by  the  aid  of  which  nominal 
obedience  is  reconciled  with  actual  disobedience^  Alike  in 
Boman  law  and  in  English  law,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  l^al  fictions  have  been  the  means  of  modifying 
statutes  which  were  transmitted  as  immutable ;  and  so  fitting 
them  to  new  requirements :  thus  uniting  stability  with  that 
plasticity  which  allows  of  gradual  transformation. 


§  532.  Such  being  the  origin  and  nature  of  laws,  it  becomes 
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punisliment  is  inflicted  upon  the  whole  race  of  the  offender  * 
Of  efforts  thus  wholly  to  extinguish  families  guilty  of  dis- 
loyalty, the  Merovingians  yielded  an  instance :  king  Gunt- 
chram  swore  that  the  children  of  a  certain  rebel  should  be 
destroyed  up  to  the  ninth  generation.  And  these  examples 
naturally  recall  those  furnished  by  Hebrew  traditions.  When 
Abraham,  treating  Jahveh  as  a  terrestrial  superior  (just  as 
existing  Bedouins  regard  as  god  the  most  powerful  living 
ruler  known  to  them)  entered  into  a  covenant  under  which, 
for  territory  given,  he,  Abraham,  became  a  vassal,  circumcision 
was  the  prescribed  badge  of  subordination;  and  the  sole 
capital  offence  named  was  neglect  of  circumcision,  implying 
insubordination :  Jahveh  elsewhere  announcing  himself  as  "  a 
jealous  god,"  and  threatening  punishment  "  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 
And  the  truth  thus  veiriously  illustrated,  that  during  stages  in 
which  maintenance  of  authority  is  most  imperative,  direct  dis- 
loyalty is  considered  the  blackest  of  crimes,  we  trace  down 
through  later  stages  in  such  facts  as  that,  in  feudal  days,  so 
long  as  the  fealty  of  a  vassal  was  duly  manifested,  crimes, 
often  grave  and  numerous,  were  overlooked. 

Less  extreme  in  its  flagitiousness  than  the  direct  dis- 
obedience implied  by  treason  and  rebellion,  is,  of  course,  the 
indirect  disobedience  implied  by  breach  of  commands.  This, 
however,  where  strong  rule  has  been  established,  is  regarded 
as  a  serious  offence,  quite  apart  from,  and  much  exceeding,  that 
which  the  forbidden  act  intrinsically  involves.  Its  greater 
gravity  was  distinctly  enunciated  by  the  Peruvians,  among 
whom,  says  Garcilasso,  "  the  most  common  punishment  was 
death,  for  they  said  that  a  culprit  was  not  punished  for  the 
delinquencies  he  had  committed,  but  for  having  broken  the 
commandment  of  the  Ynca,  who  was  respected  as  God."  The 
like  conception  meets  us  in  another  country  where  the  ab- 
solute ruler  is  regarded  as  divine.  Sir  B.  Alcock  quotes 
Thunberg  to  the  effect  that  in  Japan,  **  most  crimes  are 
punisbed  with  death,  a  sentence  which  is  inflicted  with  less 
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regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  than  to  the  aadtunty  of 
the  attempt  to  transgress  the  halloved  laws  of  tJie  empireL" 
And  then,  beyond  the  criminality  which  disobeying  the  roler 
involves,  there  is  the  criminality  involved  ^3y  dami^ing  the 
ruler's  property,  where  bis  subjects  and  their  services  bd<Hig 
wholly  or  partly  to  him.  In  the  same  way  that  maltreatiiig 
a  slave,  and  thereby  making  him  leas  valuable,  comes  to  be 
considered  as  an  aggression  on  bis  owner — in  the  same  way 
that  even  now  among  ourselves  a  father's  groand  for  prooeed- 
ing  against  a  sedncer  is  loss  of  his  danghter'a  servicea ;  bo, 
where  the  relation  of  people  to  monarch  is  servile,  there  aiises 
the  view  that  injury  done  by  one  person  to  another,  is  injury 
done  to  the  monarch's  property.  An  extreme  form  of  this 
view  is  alleged  of  Japan,  where  cutting  and  maiming  of  the 
king's  dependents  "becomes  wounding  the  king,  or  regimda." 
And  hence  the  general  principle,  traceable  in  European  jnris* 
prudence  £rom  early  days,  that  a  transgression  of  man  against 
man  is  punishable  mainly,  or  in  large  measure,  as  a  trans- 
gression against  the  State.  It  was  thus  in  ancient  Bome : 
"  every  one  convicted  of  having  broken  the  public  peace. 
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Ihe  law  become  offences  against  the  king,  and  the  crime  of 
disobedience  a  crime  of  contempt  to  be  expiated  by  a  special 
sort  of  fine."  And  we  may  easily  see  how,  where  a  ruler 
gains  absolute  power,  and  especially  where  he  has  the  prestige 
of  divine  origin,  the  guilt  of  contempt  comes  to  exceed  the 
intrinsic  guilt  of  the  forbidden  act. 

A  significant  truth  may  be  added.  On  remembering  that 
Peru,  and  Japan  till  lately,  above  named  as  countries  in 
which  the  crime  of  disobedience  to  the  ruler  was  considered 
so  great  as  practically  to  equalize  the  flagitiousness  of  all 
forbidden  acts,  had  societies  in  which  militant  organization, 
carried  to  its  extreme,  assimilated  the  social  government  at 
large  to  the  government  of  an  army ;  we  are  reminded  that 
even  in  societies  like  our  own,  there  is  maintained  in  the 
army  the  doctrine  that  insubordination  is  the  cardinal 
offence.  Disobedience  to  orders  is  penal  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  orders  or  the  motive  for  the  disobedience ;  and 
an  act  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  quite  innocent,  may  be 
visited  with  death  if  done  in  opposition  to  commands. 

While,  then,  in  that  enforced  conformity  to  inherited 
customs  which  plays  the  part  of  law  in  the  earliest  stages,  we 
see  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  obedience  to  ancestois  at  large, 
in*espective  of  the  injunctions  to  be  obeyed,  which  are 
often  trivial  or  absurd — while  in  the  enforced  conformity  to 
special  directions  given  in  oracular  utterances  by  priests,  or  in 
**  themistes,"  &c.,  which  form  a  supplementary  source  of  law, 
we  see  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  small  things 
as  in  great,  to  certain  recognized  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  deities 
derived  &om  them ;  we  also  see  that  obedience  to  the  edicts 
of  the  terrestrial  ruler,  whatever  they  may  be,  becomes,  as  his 
power  grows,  a  primary  duty. 

§  533.  What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  sections  brings 
out  with  clearness  the  truth  that  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
conduct  have  four  sources.  Even  in  early  stages  we  see  that 
beyond  the  inherited  usages  which  have  a  quasi-religious  sane- 
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tion ;  and  beyond  the  special  injnnotioDa  of  deoeased  leaden^ 
which  have  a  more  distinct  religioiu  sanction ;  there  is  some, 
though  a  slight,  amount  of  regulation  derived  &om  the  vill 
of  the  predominant  man ;  and  there  is  also  the  etTect,  -ngaa 
but  influential,  of  the  aggr^ate  opinion,  Kot  dwelling  on  tha 
fiist  of  these,  which  is  slowly  modified  by  accretionB  derived 
from  the  othera,  it  is  observable  that  in  the  second  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  law  afterwards  distinguished  aa  divine ;  that 
in  the  third  we  have  the  germ  of  the  law  which  gets  its  nano' 
tion  from  allegiance  to  the  living  governor ;  and  that  in  the 
fourth  we  have  the  germ  of  the  law  which  eventually  becomes 
recognized  as  expressing  the  public  wilL 

Already  I  have  sufGciently  illustrated  those  kinds  of  lavs 
which  originate  personally,  as  commands  of  a  feared  iuviaibla 
ruler  and  a  feared  visible  ruler.  Bnt  before  going  fiirther,  it 
will  be  well  to  indicate  more  distinctly  the  kind  of  law  which 
originates  impersonally,  firom  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
ideas,  and  which  we  find  clearly  shown  in  rude  stages  befcwa 
the  other  two  have  become  dominant  A  few  extrscts  will 
exhibit  it.    Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Ghippewayana — 
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and  tliis  mode  of  obtaining  redress  was  so  supported  by  public  opinion, 
that  the  latter,  though  it  might  be  the  stronger  party,  dare  not  oifer 
resistance/' 

By  which  facts  we  are  reminded  that  where  central  authority 
and  administrative  machinery  are  feeble,  the  laws  thus  inform- 
ally established  by  aggregate  feeling  are  enforced  by  making 
revenge  for  wrongs  a  socially-imposed  duty ;  while  failure  to 
revenge  is  made  a  disgrace,  and  a  consequent  danger.  In 
ancient  Scandinavia,  "  a  man's  relations  and  friends  who  had 
not  revenged  his  death,  would  instantly  have  lost  that  repu- 
tation which  constituted  their  principal  security."  So  that, 
obscured  as  this  source  of  law  becomes  when  the  popular  ele- 
ment in  the  triune  political  structure  is  entirely  subordinated, 
yet  it  was  originally  conspicuous,  and  never  ceases  to  exist. 
And  now  having  noted  the  presence  of  this,  along  with  the 
other  mingled  sources  of  law,  let  us  observe  how  the  several 
sources,  along  with  their  derived  laws,  gradually  become 
distinguished. 

Recalling  the  proofs  above  given  that  where  there  has 
been  established  a  definite  political  authority,  inherited  from 
apotheosized  chiefs  and  made  strong  by  divine  sanction,  laws 
of  all  kinds  have  a  religious  character ;  we  have  first  to  note 
that  a  differentiation  takes  place  between  those  regarded  as 
sacred  and  those  recognized  as  secular.  An  illustration  of 
this  advance  is  furnished  us  by  the  Greeks.  Describing  the 
state  of  things  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  Grote  re- 
marks that  "there  is  no  sense  of  obligation  then  existing, 
between  man  and  man  as  such — and  very  little  between 
each  man  and  the  entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;*' 
wlule,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his 
father,  his  kinsman,  his  guest,  or  any  special  promisee 
towards  whom  he  has  taken  the  engagement  of  an  oath,  is 
conceived  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  Zeus,  as  witness 
and  guarantee:"  alliance  to  a  divinity  is  the  source  of 
obligation.  But  in  historical  Athens,  "  the  great  impersonal 
authority  called  'The  Laws'  stood  out  separately,  both  as 
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guide  and  eauction,  distinct  from  rellgioiu  dat]r  or  piivata 
sympathies."  And  at  the  same  time  there  arose  tlie  di8timo> 
tion  between  breach  of  the  sacrod  law  and  breach  of  the 
secular  law:  "the  murderer  came  to  be  considered,  fintas 
haring  sinned  against  the  gods,  next  as  having  de^ly  itgnred 
the  society,  and  thus  at  once  aa  requiring  abeolntion  and 
deserving    punishment."  A   Idndrod   differentiation 

early  occurred  in  Rome.  Though,  during  the  pnmitiTS 
period,  the  bead  of  the  State,  at  once  king  and  high  priest 
and  in  his  latter  capacity  dressed  aa  a  god,  waa  thus  the 
mouth-piece  of  both  sacred  law  and  secular  law ;  jet,  after- 
wards, with  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  pditical 
authorities,  came  a  distinction  between  breaches  of  divine 
ordinances  and  breaches  of  human  (wdinances.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  there  were  "laws  punishing 
ring.  There  were  also  laws  punishing  torts,  Ihe  coq- 
eepUon  of  offence  against  God  produced  the  first  class  oS 
ordinances ;  the  conception  of  offence  against  one's  neighbour 
produced  the  second ;  but  the  idea  of  oSence  against  the  State 
or  aggregate  community  did  not  at  first  jnoduoe  a  troe 
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growing  complication  of  affairs.  The  instance  is  one  showing 
us  that  primitive  sacred  commands,  origineUiing  as  they  do  in 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  society,  fail  to  cover 
the  cases  which  arise  as  institutions  become  involved.  In 
respect  of  these  there  consequently  grow  up  rules  having 
a  known  human  authority  only.  By  accumulation  of  such 
rules,  is  produced  a  body  of  human  laws  distinct  from  the 
divine  laws;  and  the  offence  of  disobeying  the  one  becomes 
unlike  the  offence  of  disobeying  the  other.  Though 

in  Christianized  Europe,  throughout  which  the  indigenous 
religions  were  superseded  by  an  introduced  religion,  the 
differentiating  process  was  interfered  with;  yet,  on  setting 
out  from  the  stage  at  which  this  introduced  religion  had 
acquired  that  supreme  authority  proper  to  indigenous  re- 
ligions, we  see  that  the  subsequent  changes  were  of  like 
nature  with  those  above  described.  Along  with  that  mingling 
of  structures  shown  in  the  ecclesiasticism  of  kings  and  the 
eecularity  of  prelates,  there  went  a  mingling  of  political  and 
religious  legislation.  Gaining  supreme  power,  the  Church 
interpreted  sundry  civil  offences  as  offences  against  God; 
and  even  those  which  were  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrate  were  considered  as  thus  left  by  divine  ordi- 
nance. But  subsequent  evolution  brought  about  stages 
in  which  various  transgressions,  held  to  be  conmiittcd 
against  both  sacred  and  secular  law,  were  simxdtaneously 
expiated  by  religious  penance  and  civil  punishment ;  and  there 
followed  a  separation  which,  leaving  but  a  small  remnant  of 
ecclesiastical  offences,  brought  the  rest  into  the  category  of 
offences  against  the  State  and  against  individuals. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  differentiation  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  significance,  between  those  laws  which  derive  their 
obligation  from  the  will  of  the  governing  agency,  and  those  laws 
which  derive  their  obligation  from  the  consensus  of  individual 
interests — between  those  laws  which,  having  as  their  direct  end 
the  maintenance  of  authority,  only  indirectly  thereby  conduce 
to  social  welfare,  and  those  which,  directly  and  irrespective 
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of  authority,  conduce  to  social  welfare:  of  which  last,  law, 
io  ita  modem  form,  is  substantially  ao  slaboration.  Alnady 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  kind  of  law  initiated  hy  the 
consensus  of  individual  interests,  precedes  the  Idnd  of  law 
initiated  by  political  authority.  Already  I  have  saul  tltat 
though,  as  political  authority  develops,  laws  acquire  tlw  ihape 
of  commands,  even  to  the  extent  that  thoee  original  foin- 
ciples  of  social  order  tacitly  rec(^;nized  at  the  outset,  oome 
to  be  r^rded  as  obligatory  only  because  personally  enacted, 
yet  that  the  obligation  derived  &om  the  conwnjw  of  indi- 
vidual interests  survives,  if  obscured.  And  here  it  remuns 
to  show  that  85  the  power  of  the  pcditical  head  declinea — aa 
industrialism  fosters  an  increasingly  free  population — as 
the  third  element  in  the  triune  political  stroctore,  long  sub- 
ordinated, grows  E^ain  predominant ;  there  again  grows  pra- 
dominant  this  primitive  source  of  law  —  the  eonaenaa  of 
individual  interests.  We  have  further  to  note  that  in  its 
re-developed  form,  aa  in  its  original  form,  the  kind  of  law 
hence  arising  has  a  character  radically  distingaiahing  it  from 
the  kinds   of  law   thus  far   considered.      Both  the  divine 
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A  kindred  effort  to  equalize  in  this  literal  way,  the  offence 

and  the  expiation,  occurs  in  Abyssinia ;  where,  when  the 

murderer  is  given  over  to  his  victim's  family,  "  the  nearest 

of  kin  puts  him  to  death  with  the  same  kind  of  weapon  as 

that  with  which  he  had  slain  their  relative."    As  the  last 

case  shows,  this  primitive  procedure,  when  it  does  not  assume 

the  form  of  inflicting  injury  for  injury  between  individuals, 

assumes  the  form  of  inflicting  injury  for  injury  between 

families  or  tribes,  by  taking  life  for  life.    With  the  instances 

given  in  §  522  may  be  joined  one  from  Sumatra. 
^When  in  an  aflraj  [between  families],  there  hapx>en  to  be  several 
persons  killed  on  both  sides,  the  business  of  justice  is  only  to  state 
the  reciprocal  losses,  in  the  form  of  an  account  current,  and  order  the 
balance  to  be  discharged  if  the  numbers  be  unequal.'^ 

And  then,  from  this  rude  justice  which  insists  on  a  balancing 
of  losses  between  families  or  tribes,  it  results  that  so  long  as 
their  mutual  injuries  are  equalized,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  blameable  persons  are  or  6ire  not  those  who  suffer ;  and 
hence  the  system  of  vicarious  punishment — hence  the  fact  that 
vengeance  is  wreaked  on  any  member  of  the  transgressing 
family  or  tribe.  Moreover,  ramifying  in  these  various  ways, 
the  principle  applies  where  not  life  but  property  is  con- 
cerned. Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  among  the  Dakotas, "  injury 
to  property  is  sometimes  privately  revenged  by  destrojring 
other  property  in  place  thereof;"  and  among  the  Araucanians, 
families  pillage  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
losses  alike.  \/  The  idea  survives,  though  changed  in 

form,  when  crimes  come  to  be  compounded  for  by  gifts  or 
payments.  Very  early  we  see  arising  the  alternative  between 
submitting  to  vengeance  or  making  compensation.  Kane 
says  of  certain  North  American  races,  that  **  horses  or  other 
Indian  valuables  "  were  accepted  in  compensation  for  murder. 
With  the  Dakotas  "  a  present  of  white  wampum,*'  if  accepted, 
condones  the  offence.  Among  the  Araucanians,  homicides 
•  can  screen  themselves  from  punishment  by  a  composition 
with  the  relations  of  the  murdered."  Becalling,  as  these  few 
instances  do,  the  kindred  alternatives  recognized  throughout 
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primitiTe  Europe,  they  &1bo  make  na  swan  of  a  dgi 
diSerence.  For  -with  the  rise  of  claaa-dietinctioDa  in  priinitiv9 
Europe,  the  rates  of  compensation,  eqnal  among  members  of 
each  class,  had  ceased  to  be  eqttal  between  members  of  dif- 
ferent daasea.  Along  with  the  growth  of  personally-derived 
law,  there  had  been  a  departure  from  the  impanonallf- 
derived  law  as  it  originally  existed. 

But  now  the  truth  to  be  noted  is  that,  witii  the  relaliTe 
veakening  of  Idn^y  or  aristocratic  authority  and  lelativa 
strengthening  of  popular  authori^,  there  revives  the  partially- 
auppressed  kind  of  kw  derived  &om  the  eotuttutu  of  indi- 
vidual interests ;  and  the  kind  of  law  thus  originating  tends 
continually  to  replace  all  other  htw.  Fw  the  chief  bnainess 
of  courts  of  justice  at  present,  is  to  enforce,  withont  respect  ot 
persons,  the  principle,  recognized  before  goretomenta  arose, 
that  all  members  of  the  commimity,  however  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished, shall  be  similarly  dealt  with  when  they  aggreeB 
one  upon  another.  Though  the  eiiiialization  of  iiguriBS  by 
retaliation  is  no  longer  permitted ;  and  though  tiie  Govern- 
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sonally-derived  law ;  and  this  of  necessity,  since  a  formulated 
inequality  is  implied  by  the  compulsory  cooperation  of  the 
one,  while,  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  other,  there  is 
implied  a  formulated  equality. 

So  that,  having  first  differentiated  from  the  laws  of  sup- 
posed divine  origin,  the  laws  of  recognized  human  origin 
subsequently  re-differentiate  into  those  which  ostensibly  have 
the  will  of  the  ruling  agency  as  their  predominant  sanction, 
and  those  which  ostensibly  have  the  aggregate  of  private 
interests  as  their  predominant  sanction ;  of  which  two  the  last 
tends,  in  the  course  of  social  evolution,  more  and  more  to 
absorb  the  first.  Necessarily,  however,  while  militancy  con- 
tinues, the  absorption  remains  incomplete ;  since  obedience 
to  a  ruling  will  continues  to  be  in  some  cases  necessary. 

§  534  A  right  understanding  of  this  matter  is  so  important, 
that  I  must  be  excused  for  briefly  presenting  two  further 
aspects  of  the  changes  described :  one  concerning  the  accom- 
panying sentiments,  and  the  other  concerning  the  accompany- 
ing theories. 

As  laws  originate  partly  in  the  customs  inherited  from  the 
undistinguished  dead,  partly  in  the  special  injunctions  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  partly  in  the  average  will  of  the  undis- 
tinguished living,  and  pxrtly  in  the  will  of  the  distinguished 
living,  the  feelings  responding  to  them,  allied  though  differ- 
ent, are  mingled  in  proportions  that  vary  under  diverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  society,  one  or  other  sanction 
predominates ;  and  the  sentiment  appropriate  to  it  obscures 
the  sentiments  appropriate  to  the  others,  without,  however, 
obliterating  them.  Thus  in  a  theocratic  society,  the  crime  of 
murder  is  punished  primarily  as  a  sin  against  God ;  but  not 
without  there  being  some  consciousness  of  its  criminality  as 
a  disobedience  to  the  human  ruler  who  enforces  the  divine 
command,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  a  family,  and,  by  implication, 
to  the  community.    Where,  as  among  the  Bedouins  or  in 
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Sumatra,  there  is  no  sncU  enpematnraUy-deriTed  iqjuncituni, 
and  no  consequent  reprobation  of  disobedience  to  it,  the  losi 
entailed  on  the  family  of  the  victim  is  the  injoiy  ncognized; 
and,  conseqnentlj,  murder  ia  not  distingoished  from  man- 
slaughter. Again,  in  Japan  and  in  Peru,  tmqnalified  abso- 
luteness of  the  living  ruler  is,  or  vaa,  acctmipanied  hy  Qm 
belief  that  the  criminality  of  murder  consisted  primarily  in 
transgression  of  his  commands ;  thoi^h  doubtless  the  establish- 
ment of  such  commands  implied,  both  in  ruler  and  people, 
some  recognition  of  evil,  individual  or  general,  caused  by 
breach  of  them.  In  ancient  Borne,  the  conscionsnesB  of 
injuiy  done  to  the  community  by  mnider  was  decided;  and 
the  feeling  enlisted  on  behalf  of  public  order  was  that  which 
mainly  enforced  the  pnnlshment.  And  then  among  ourselves 
when  a  murder  is  committed,  the  listener  to  an  account  of  it 
ahaddeis  not  mainly  because  the  alleged  command  of  Qod 
has  been  broken,  nor  mainly  becaoae  there  bas  been  a  breach 
of  "  the  Queen's  peace ;"  but  his  strongest  feeling  of  lepro- 
bation  is  that  excited  by  the  thought  of  a  life  taken  awt^, 
Tvith  whidi  i^  joined  a  secondarv  feeling  due  to  the  dimJuutio 
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and  though  this  doctrine  snrviTes  through  subsequeut  stages 
(as  it  does  still  in  our  own  religious  world),  yet  belief  in  it 
becomes  nominal  rather  than  real  Where  there  has  been 
established  an  absolute  human  authority,  embodied  in  a 
single  individual,  or,  as  occasionally,  in  a  few,  there  comes 
the  theory  that  law  has  no  other  source  than  the  will  of  this 
authority :  acts  are  conceived  as  proper  or  improper  accord- 
ing as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  its  dictates.  With 
progress  towards  a  popular  form  of  government,  this  theory 
becomes  modified  to  the  extent  that  though  the  obligation  to 
do  this  and  refrain  from  that  is  held  to  arise  from  State- 
enactment  ;  yet  the  authority  which  gives  this  enactment  its 
force  is  the  public  desire.  Still  it  is  observable  that  along 
with  a  tacit  implication  that  the  consensus  of  individual 
interests  affords  the  warrant  for  law,  there  goes  the  overt 
assertion  that  this  warrant  is  derived  from  the  formulated 
will  of  the  majority :  no  question  being  raised  whether  this 
formulated  will  is  or  is  not  congruous  with  the  consensus  of 
individual  interests.  In  this  current  theory  there  obviously 
survives  the  old  idea  that  there  is  no  other  sanction  for  law 
than  the  command  of  embodied  authority ;  though  the  autho- 
rity is  now  a  widely  different  one. 

But  this  theory,  much  in  favour  with  "  philosophical 
politicians,"  is  a  tiansitional  theory.  The  ultimate  theory, 
which  it  foreshadows,  is  that  the  source  of  legal  obligation  is 
the  consensus  of  individual  interests  itself,  and  not  the  will  of 
a  majority  determined  by  their  opinion  concerning  it ;  which 
may  or  may  not  be  right  Already,  even  in  legal  theory, 
especially  as  expounded  by  French  jurists,  natural  law  or 
law  of  nature,  is  recognized  as  a  source  of  formulated  law : 
the  admission  being  thereby  made  that,  primarily  certain  in- 
dividual claims,  and  secondarily  the  social  welfare  furthered 
by  enforcing  such  claims,  furnish  a  warrant  for  law,  ante- 
ceding  political  authority  and  its  enactments.  Already  in 
the  qualification  of  Conmion  Law  by  Equity,  which  avowedly 
proceeds  upon  the  law  of  "  honesty  and  reason  and  of  nations^ 
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there  ia  involved  the  pre-suppositioii  thst,  oa  aimOaiij-ooBi 
etituted  being!),  men  have  certain  rights  in  common,  nuiii- 
tenance  of  vhicb,  while  directlj  advantageous  to  thran  hk> 
dividually,  indirectly  benefits  the  community ;  and  that  thns 
the  decisions  of  equity  have  a  sanction  independent  alike  of 
customary  law  and  parliamentary  Totas.  Already  in  Tsapeot 
of  leligious  opinions  there  is  practically  conceded  the  right  ot 
the  iDdividual  to  disobey  the  law,  even  though  it  expresses 
the  will  of  a  mcyority.  Whatever  disapproval  there  may  he 
of  him  as  a  law-breaker,  is  over-ridden  by  sympathy  with  his 
assertion  of  freedom  of  judgment  There  is  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  a  warrant  higher  than  tJiat  of  State-enactments, 
whether  regal  or  popular  in  origin.  These  ideas  and  fiselings 
are  all  significant  of  prepress  towards  the  view,  proper  to  the 
developed  industrial  state,  that  the  justification  for  a  law  ia 
that  it  enforces  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  to  hannonioas 
Bocial  cooperation ;  and  that  it  is  nigustified  (enacted  by  no 
matter  how  high  an  authority  or  how  general  an  opinion)  if 
it  traverses  these  conditions. 
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Setting  out  with  the  truth,  illustrated  even  in  the  very 
rudest  tribes,  that  the  ideas  conveyed,  sentiments  inculcated, 
and  usages  taught,  to  children  by  parents  who  themselves 
were  similarly  taught,  eventuate  in  a  rigid  set  of  customs ;  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  at  first,  as  to  the  last,  law  is  mainly 
an  embodiment  of  ancestral  injunctions. 

To  the  injunctions  of  the  undistinguished  dead,  which, 
qualified  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  living  in  cases  not 
prescribed  for,  constitute  the  code  of  conduct  before  any 
political  organization  has  arisen,  there  come  to  be  added  the 
injunctions  of  the  distinguished  dead,  when  there  have  arisen 
chiefs  who,  in  some  measure  feared  and  obeyed  during  life, 
after  death  give  origin  to  ghosts  still  more  feared  and  obeyed. 
And  when,  during  that  compounding  of  societies  effected 
by  war,  such  chiefs  develop  into  kings,  their  remembered 
commands  and  tlie  commands  supposed  to  be  given  by  their 
ghosts,  become  a  sacred  code  of  conduct,  partly  embodying 
and  partly  adding  to  the  code  pre-established  by  custom. 
The  living  ruler,  able  to  legislate  only  in  respect  of  matters 
unprovided  for,  is  bound  by  these  transmitted  commands  of 
the  unknown  and  the  known  who  have  passed  away ;  save 
only  in  cases  where  the  living  ruler  is  himself  regarded  as 
divine,  in  which  cases  his  injunctions  become  laws  having 
a  like  sacredness.  Hence  the  trait  common  to  societies  in 
early  stages,  that  the  prescribed  rules  of  conduct  of  whatever 
kind  have  a  religious  sanction.  Sacrificial  observances, 
public  duties,  moral  injunctions,  social  ceremonies,  habits 
of  life,  industrial  regulations,  and  even  modes  of  dressing, 
stand  on  the  same  footing. 

Maintenance  of  the  unchangeable  rules  of  conduct  thus 
originating,  which  is  requisite  for  social  stability  during  those 
stages  in  which  the  type  of  nature  is  yet  but  little  fitted  for 
harmonious  social  cooperation, pre-supposes  implicit  obedience; 
and  hence  disobedience  becomes  the  blackest  crime.  Treason 
and  rebellion,  whether  against  the  divine  or  the  human  ruler 
bring  penalties  exceeding  all  othci's  in  severity.    The  breakin^^ 
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of  a  law  is  panislied  not  becaose  of  the  intrimic  otiiidiialilif  of 
the  act  committed,  but  because  of  the  iroplied  insaboidinft- 
tion.  And  the  disregard  of  goTemmental  authoritj  oontuiqea, 
through  Bubsequeot  Btagea,  to  constitate,  in  legal  tiieory,  the 
primary  element  in  a  tiansgressioD. 

In  societies  that  become  lai^e  and  complex,  there  arise  forms 
of  activity  and  intercourse  not  provided  for  in  tlte  ucied  code ; 
and  in  respect  of  these  the  mler  is  free  to  make  regnlatioiia. 
As  such  regulations  accamulate  there  comes  into  exist- 
ence a  body  of  laws  of  known  human  origin ;  and  though 
tills  acquires  an  authority  due  to  reverenco  for  the  men  vbo 
made  it  and  the  generations  which  approved  it,  yet  it  has  not 
the  sacredness  of  the  godMleacended  body  of  laws:  homan 
law  differentiates  from  divine  law.  Bat  in  societies  which 
remain  predominantly  militant,  these  two  bodies  of  laws 
continue  similar  in  the  respect  that  they  have  a  personally- 
derived  authority.  The  avowed  reason  for  obeying  them  is 
that  they  express  the  will  of  a  divine  mler,  or  the  will  of  a 
human  ruler,  or,  occasionally,  the  will  of  an  iiresponaiUe 
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as  law  otherwise  derived  continues  to  have,  being  recognized 
as  secondary,  and  insisted  upon  only  because  maintenance  of 
law  for  its  own  sake  indirectly  furthers  the  general  welfare. 

Finally,  we  see  that  the  systems  of  laws  belonging  to  these 
successive  stages,  are  severally  accompanied  by  the  senti- 
ments and  theories  appropriate  to  them;  and  that  the 
theories  at  present  current,  adapted  to  the  existing  compromise 
between  miUtancy  and  industrialism,  are  steps  towards  the 
ultimate  theory,  in  conformity  with  which  law  will  have  no 
other  justification  than  that  gained  by  it  as  maintainor  of  the 
oooditions  to  complete  life  in  the  associated  state. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


PBOFEBTT. 


§  BSC>.  The  fact  teferred  to  in  §  292,  that  even  inteHigeiib 
fmimals  display  a  sense  of  proprietoTship,  negatavea  the  belief 
propounded  by  some,  that  individual  property  was  not  teoo^ 
nized  by  primitiTe  men.  When  wo  see  the  claim  to  ezdiisiTe 
possession  understood  by  a  dog,  so  that  he  fights  in  defence 
of  his  master's  clothes  if  left  in  charge  of  Uiem,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  that  even  in  their  lowest  state  men 
were  devoid  of  those  ideas  and  emotions  whidi  initiate  private 
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daims  are  in  considerable  degrees  over-ridden  or  imperfectly 
maintained.  We  read  of  the  Chippewayans  that  "Indian 
law  requires  the  successful  hunter  to  share  the  spoils  of  the 
chase  with  all  present ;"  and  Hillhouse  says  of  the  Arawaks 
that  though  individual  property  is  "  distinctly  marked 
amongst  them,"  "yet  they  are  perpetually  borrowing  and 
lending,  without  the  least  care  about  payment"  But  such 
instances  merely  imply  that  private  ownership  is  at  first  ill- 
defined,  as  we  might  expect,  d  priori,  that  it  would  be. 

Evidently  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  accompany  the 
act  of  taking  possession,  as  when  an  animal  clutches  its  prey* 
and  which  at  a  higher  stage  of  intelligence  go  along  with  the 
grasping  of  any  article  indirectly  conducing  to  gratification, 
are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  the  theory  of  property 
does  but  give  a  precise  shape.  Evidently  the  use  in  legal 
documents  of  such  expressions  as  "  to  have  and  to  hold,"  and 
to  be  "seized"  of  a  thing,  as  well  as  the  survival  up  to 
comparatively  late  times  of  ceremonies  in  which  a  portion 
(rock  or  soil)  of  an  estate  bought,  representing  the  whole, 
actually  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  point  back  to  this 
primitive  physical  basis  of  ownership.  Evidently  the  de- 
veloped doctrine  of  property,  accompanying  a  social  state  in 
which  men's  acts  have  to  be  mutually  restrained,  is  a 
doctrine  which  on  the  one  hand  asserts  the  freedom  to  take 
and  to  keep  within  specified  limits,  and  denies  it  beyond 
those  limits — gives  positiveness  to  the  claim  while  restricting 
it.  And  evidently  the  increasing  definiteness  thus  given  to 
rights  of  individual  possession,  may  be  expected  to  show  itself 
first  where  definition  is  relatively  easy  and  afterwards  where 
it  is  less  easy.    This  we  shall  find  that  it  does. 

§  537.  While  in  early  stages  it  is  diflBcult,  not  to  say  impos- 
sible, to  establish  and  mark  off  individual  claims  to  parts  of 
the  area  wandered  over  in  search  of  food,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
mark  oS  the  claims  to  movable  things  and  to  habitations ; 
uid  these  claima  we  find  habitually  recognized.    The  foUow* 
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iog  passage  from  Bancroft  concenuDg  certain  Korth  Ameiicn 
savftgea,  well  illustratca  the  distinction : — 

"C^ptaiD  Cook  found  amonf;  tho  Abts  Teiy  'sbrict  notiom  of  tftair 
having  &  right  to  the  exclusive  property  of  everything  that  tkair 
country  produces,'  so  that  they  claimed  pay  for  even  wood,  water,  ■nd 
grasB.  The  limits  of  tribal  properiiy  are  very  clearly  defined,  but  indi- 
viduals rarely  claim  any  property  in  land.  Honaee  belong  to  the  mat 
who  combine  to  build  them.  Private  wealth  conaiata  of  boato  and 
implements  for  obtaining  food,  domestic  utensila,  slaves,  and  blanketa,' 
A  like  condition  is  shown  us  by  the  GomancheB : — 

"Thej  recognize  no  distinct  rights  of  metint  and  fuum,  except  to  per- 
sonal property;  holding  the  territory  they  occupy,  and  the  game  that 
depastures  upon  it,  as  commcn  to  all  the  tribe ;  the  latter  is  ajqira- 
jiriated  only  by  capture." 

And  the  fact  that  amot^  these  Comanches,  as  amoi^  other 
peoples,  "  prisoners  of  war  belong  to  the  captors,  and  may  be 
sold  or  released  at  their  will,"  further  shows  that  the  right  of 
property  is  asserted  where  it  is  etisily  defined.  Of  the 
Brazilian  Indians,  again.  You  Martins  tells  us  thi^, — 
"Huta  and  ut«nsils  are  considered  as  private  proper^;  hat  even  with 
regard  to  them  certain  ideas  of  common  poneaaion  prevaiL  Tba  nme 
hut  is  often  occupied  by  more  families  than  one ;  and  many  ntcnnla  ara 
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the  pursuit  of  it.  In  the  latter  [when  taken  in  private  traps]  it  is  con- 
sidered as  private  property;  nevertheless,  any  unsuccessful  hunter 
passing  by,  may  take  a  deer  so  caught,  leaving  the  head,  skin,  and 
saddle,  for  the  owner." 

In  cases,  still  more  unlike,  but  similar  in  the  respect  that 

there  exists  an  obvious  connexion  between  labour  expended 

and  benefit  achieved,  rude  peoples  re-illustrate  this  same 

individualization  of  property.    Burckhardt  tells  us  of  the 

Bedouins  that  wells  "  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a  whole 

tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  the  wells." 

Taken  together  such  facts  make  it  indisputable  that  in  early 

stages,  private  appropriation,  carried  to  a  considerable  extent, 

is  not  carried  further  because  circumstances  render  extension 

of  it  impracticable. 

§  538.  Recognition  of  this  truth  at  once  opens  the  way  to 
explanation  of  primitive  land-ownership ;  and  elucidates  the 
genesis  of  those  communal  and  family  tenures  which  have 
prevailed  so  widely. 

While  subsistence  on  wild  food  continues,  the  wandering 
horde  inhabiting  a  given  area,  must  continue  to  make  joint  use 
of  the  area;  both  because  no  claim  can  be  shown  by  any 
member  to  any  portion,  and  because  the  marking  out  of  small 
divisions,  if  sharing  were  agreed  upon,  would  be  impracticable. 
Where  pastoral  life  has  arisen,  ability  to  drive  herds  hither 
and  thither  within  the  occupied  region  is  necessary.  In  the 
absence  of  cultivation,  cattle  and  their  owners  could  not 
survive  were  each  owner  restricted  to  one  spot:  there  is 
nothing  feasible  but  united  possession  of  a  wide  tract.  And 
when  there  comes  a  transition  to  the  a^cultural  stage, 
either  directly  from  the  hunting  stage  or  indirectly  through 
the  pastoral  stage,  several  causes  conspire  to  prevent,  or  to 
check,  the  growth  of  private  land-ownership. 

There  is  first  the  traditional  usage.  Joint  ownership  con* 
tinues  after  circumstances  no  longer  render  it  imperative, 
because  departure  from  the  sacred  example  of  forefathers  is 
xeaisted.    Sometimes  the  resistance  is  insuperable ;  as  with 
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the  Sechabitca  and  the  people  of  Fotra,  vho  by  ikea  toV 
"were  not  allowed  to  possess  either  vineyards  or  corn- 
fields or  houses  "  but  were  bound  "  to  continue  the  somidio 
lif&"  And  obviously,  where  the  transition  to  a  settied  stata 
is  efiected,  the  survival  of  habits  and  sentimenta  eata- 
blished  during  the  nomadic  state,  mast  long  prevent  poaaes- 
sion  of  land  by  individuali.  Moreover,  apart  from 

opposing  ideaa  and  customs,  there  are  physical  diCBculties 
in  the  way.  Even  did  any  member  of  a  pastoral  horde  which. 
had  become  partially  settled,  establish  a  claim  to  ezdnaive 
possession  of  one  part  of  the  occupied  area,  little  advantage 
could  be  gained  before  there  existed  the  means  of  keeping  out 
the  animals  belonging  to  others.  Common  use  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  must  long  continue  from  mere  inability 
to  set  up  effectual  divisions.  Only  small  portions  can  at  first 
be  fenced  off.  Vet  a  further  reason  why  land-owning 

by  individuals,  and  land-owning  by  families,  establish  them- 
selves very  slowly,  is  that  at  first  each  particular  plot  has 
but  a  temporary  value.  The  soil  is  soon  exhausted;  and 
in  the  absence  of  advanced  arts  of  cnlture  becomes  oseleaa. 
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monopoly;  there  is  the  fact  that  throughout  early  stages 
of  settled  life,  no  motive  to  maintain  permanent  private 
possession  of  land  comes  into  play.  Manifestly,  therefore,  it 
is  not  from  conscious  assertion  of  any  theory,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  any  deliberate  policy,  that  tribal  and  communal 
proprietorship  of  the  areas  occupied  originate;  but  simply 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Hence  the  prevalence  among  imrelated  peoples  of  this 
public  ownership  of  land,  here  and  there  partially  qualified 
by  temporary  private  ownership.  Some  hunting  tribes  of 
North  America  show  us  a  stage  in  which  even  the  com- 
munal possession  is  still  vague.  Concerning  the  Dakotas 
Schoolcraft  says — 

**  Each  village  has  a  certain  district  of  country  they  htrnt  in,  but  do  not 
object  to  families  of  other  villages  hunting  with  them.  Among  the 
Dacotas,  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  blood  being  shed  in  any  disputes 
or  difficulties  on  the  hunting  grounds." 

Similarly  of  the  Gomanches,  he  remarks  that  "  no  dispute 
ever  arises  between  tribes  with  regard  to  their  hunting 
grounds,  the  whole  being  held  in  common."  Of  the  semi- 
settled  and  more  advanced  Iroquois,  Morgan  tells  us  that — 

*'No  individual  could  obtain  the  absolute  title  to  land,  as  that  was 
vested  by  the  laws  of  the  Iroquois  in  all  the  people ;  but  he  could 
reduce  unoccupied  lands  to  cultivation  to  any  extent  he  pleased ;  and  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  use  them,  his  right  to  their  enjoyment  was  pro- 
tected and  secured.'' 

Sundry  pastoral  peoples  of  South  Africa  show  us  the  sur- 
vival of  such  arrangements  under  different  conditions. 

**  The  land  which  they  [the  Bechuanas]  inhabit  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  tribe,  as  a  pasture  for  their  herds." 

^  Being  entirely  a  pastoral  people,  the  Damaras  have  no  notion  of 
permanent  habitations.  The  whole  country  is  considered  public  pro- 
perty. .  .  .  There  is  an  understanding  that  he  who  arrives  first  at  any 
given  locality,  is  the  master  of  it  as  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain  there." 

Kaffir  custom  "does  not  recognize  private  property  in  the  soil 
beyond  that  of  actual  possession." 

''No  one  possesses  landed  property  "  [among  the  Koosas] ;  '* he  sows 
his  com  wherever  he  can  find  a  convenient  spot." 

And  various  of  the  uncivilLsed,  who  are  mainly  or  wholly 
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Bgricnltural,  exhibit  but  sl^bt  modificationi  of  ilili  nsglb 
Though  hj  the  New  Zealanders  some  extra  daim  of  the  tidal 
is  recognized,  yet  "  all  free  persons,  mala  and  female^  ooniti* 
tnting  the  nation,  vere  proprieton  of  the  soil :"  there  ia  a 
qualified  proprietorship  of  land,  obtained  by  cnltintiaB^ 
which  does  Qot  destroy  the  proprietorahip  of  the  natun  or 
tribe.  In  Sumatra,  cultivation  gives  temporaiy  ownetahip  bnfe 
nothing  more.  We  lead  that  the  gionod  "  on  which  a  man 
plants  or  builds,  with  the  consent  of  his  neighboois,  beoomet 
s  species  of  nominal  propeity " ;  bat  when  the  treea  vhidi 
he  has  planted  disappear  in  the  course  of  nature,  "the  land 
reverts  to  the  public"  From  a  distant  t^ion  may  be  cited  an 
instance  where  the  usages,  though  different  in  form,  involTB 
the  same  principle.  Among  the  modem  TnHiftpn  of  lfezia»— 
"Ontjr  a  hoose-place  and  a  garden  are  hereditair;  Um  JMdB  belong  to 
the  village,'  and  axe  cultiTated  everj  year  without  anTthing  beb^  paid 
for  rent  A  portion  of  the  land  ie  cnltiTated  in  oonmon,  and  the  pn>> 
oaeda  are  devoted  to  the  communal  expenaea.' 

This  joint  ownership  of  land,  qnalified  by  individual  owner- 
ship only  80  far  as  circumstances  and  htibits  make  it  easy  to 
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every  cottage,  according  to  the  number  of  people  each  contains.  Then 
all  the  women  together  till  and  sow  the  land  for  a  new  harvest" 

In  Europe  an  allied  arrangement  is  exhibited  by  the  southern 
Slavs.  "  The  fruits  of  agricultural  labour  are  consumed  in 
common,  or  divided  equally  among  the  married  couples ;  but 
the  produce  of  each  man's  industrial  labour  belongs  to  him 
individually."  Further,  some  of  the  Swiss  allmends  show 
us  a  partial  survival  of  this  system ;  for  besides  lands  which 
have  become  in  large  measure  private,  there  are  "  communal 
vineyards  cultivated  in  common,"  and  "there  are  also  comlanda 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner,"  and  "the  fruit  of  their  joint 
labour  forms  the  basis  of  the  banquets,  at  which  all  the 
members  of  the  commune  take  part." 

Thus  we  see  that  communal  ownership  and  family  owner- 
ship at  first  arose  and  long  continued  because,  in  respect  of  land, 
no  other  could  well  be  established.  Eecords  of  the  civilized 
show  that  with  them  in  the  far  past,  as  at  present  with  the 
uncivilized,  private  possession,  beginning  with  movables, 
extends  itself  to  immovables  only  under  certain  conditions. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  named  by  Mayer,  that 
"  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  for  *  landed  pro- 
perty ; ' "  and  again  in  the  fact  alleged  by  Mommsen  of  the 
Bomans,  that  "  the  idea  of  property  was  primarily  associated 
not  with  immovable  estate,  but  with  *  estate  in  slaves  and 
cattle.' "  And  if,  recalling  the  circumstances  of  pastoral  life, 
as  carried  on  alike  by  Semites  and  Ayrans,  we  remember  that. 
as  before  shown,  the  patriarchal  group  is  a  result  of  it;  we 
may  understand  how,  in  passing  into  the  settled  state,  there 
would  be  produced  such  forms  of  land-tenure  by  the  clan  and 
the  family  as,  with  minor  variations,  characterized  primitive 
European  societies.  It  becomes  comprehensible  why  among 
the  Bomans  "  in  the  earliest  times,  the  arable  land  was  cul- 
tivated in  common,  probably  by  the  several  clans ;  each  of 
these  tilled  its  own  land,  and  thereafter  distributed  the  pro- 
duce among  the  several  households  belonging  to  it."  We  are 
ahowu  that  there  naturally  arose  such  arrangements  as  those 
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of  the  ancient  Tentonic  mark — a  territorjr  held  "bjr  ■  prind* 
tive  settlement  of  a  family  or  kindred,"  each  free  mile 
member  of  which  had  "  a  right  to  the  ei^oyment  of  tba 
woods,  the  pastures,  the  meadowi  and  the  arable  laod  of  tha 
mark,-"  but  whose  right  was  "of  the  nature  of  nrafroot  or 
possession  only,"  and  whose  allotted  private  division  beoams 
each  season  common  grazing  land  after  the  crop  had  beea 
taken  off,  while  his  more  permanent  holding  wag  limited  to 
his  homestead  and  its  immediate  Bnrronndings.  And  we  may 
perceive  how  the  community's  ownership  mi^t  readily,  aa 
circumstances  and  sentiments  determined,  result  here  in  an 
annual  use  of  apportioned  tracts,  here  in  a  periodio  ra^ar- 
titioning,  and  here  in  tenores  of  more  permanent  Idads, — Btill 
subject  to  the  supreme  right  of  the  whole  pablio. 

$  639.  Induction  and  deduction  uniting  to  show,  as  they  do, 
tliat  at  first  land  is  common  property,  there  preaents  itself  tlu 
question — How  did  possession  of  it  become  individualized  t 
There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  general  natoze  of  the 
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sandy  district  of  the  Campine  and  beyond  the  Meuse,  in 
the  Ardennes  region,"  where  there  is  great  "  want  of  commu- 
nication :"  the  implied  difficulty  of  access  and  the  poverty  of 
surface  making  relatively  small  the  temptation  to  invade. 
So  that  while,  says  Laveleye,  "except  in  the  Ardennes, 
the  lord  had  succeeded  in  usurping  the  eminent  domain, 
without  however  destroying  the  inhabitants'  rights  of  user," 
in  the  Ardennes  itself,  the  primitive  communal  possession 
survived.  Other  cases  show  that  the  mountainous  character 
of  a  locality,  rendering  subjugation  by  external  or  internal 
force  impracticable,  furthers  maintenance  of  this  primitive 
institution,  as  of  other  primitive  institutions.  In  Switzerland, 
and  especially  in  its  Alpine  parts,  the  allmends  above  men- 
tioned, which  are  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the  Teutonio 
marks,  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Sundry 
kindred  regions  present  kindred  facts.  Ownership  of  land  by 
family-communities  is  still  to  be  found  "  in  the  hill-districts 
of  Lombardy."  In  the  poverty-stricken  and  mountainous  por- 
tion of  Auvergne,  as  also  in  the  hilly  and  infertile  depart- 
ment of  Nifevre,  there  are  still,  or  recently  have  been,  these 
original  joint-ownerships  of  land.  And  the  general  remark 
concerning  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  they  occur,  is 
that "  it  is  to  the  wildest  and  most  remote  spots  that  we 
must  go  in  search  of  them" — a  truth  again  illustrated 
**  in  the  small  islands  of  Hoedic  and  Honat,  situated  not  far 
from  Belle  Isle  "  on  the  French  coast,  and  also  in  our  own 
islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Contrariwise,  we  find  that  directly  by  invasion,  and  in- 
directly by  the  chronic  resistance  to  invasion  which  gene- 
rates those  class-inequalities  distinguishing  the  militant  type, 
there  is  produced  individualization  of  land-ownership,  in  one 
or  other  form.  All  the  world  over,  conquest  gives  a  posses- 
sion that  is  unlimited  because  there  is  no  power  to  dispute 
it.  Along  with  other  spoils  of  war,  the  land  becomes  a  spoil ; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  conquering  society,  is 
(>wned  wholly  by  the  despotic  conqueror,  or,  partially  and  in 
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dependest  vaya,  hj  his  followen.  Of  the  first  lenTt  then 
are  many  instaDces.  "  The  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  above  all 
laws  .  .  .  the  land  and  persons  of  their  subjects  are  equally 
their  property."  "  In  Kongo  the  king  bath  the  sole  pnqiertj 
of  goods  and  lands,  which  he  can  grant  away  at  -^etmm.' 
And  S  479  contains  snndry  other  examplee  of  militant  aoeiA> 
ties  in  which  the  monarch,  otherwise  absolute,  is  abaolate 
possessor  of  the  soiL  Of  the  second  result  inatancea  mre 
given  in  $  458 ;  and  I  may  here  add  some  othraa.  ABOaiit 
Mexico  supplies  one. 

"  Ifontezama  possessed  in  most  of  the  villagea  .  .  .  and  ttfaiaMj  is 
tboae  he  bad  conquered,  fiefs  which  he  distributed  unaog  thoM  odlod 
'  the  gallant  fellows  of  Mexico.'  Theae  were  men  who  had  H;«ta'n0n;«iiii 
tbemselvee  ia  war." 

Under  a  more  primitive  form  the  like  was  done  in  Iceland  by 
the  invading  Norsemen. 

"When  a. chieftain  had  taken  possession  of  a  district,  he  allotted  to 
eadi  of  the  freemen  who  accompanied  bim  a  certain  portion  at  land, 
erected  a  temple  {hof ),  and  became,  as  he  had  bean  in  Nerway,  tlw 
dbiefj  the  pontiff,  and  tJie  judge  of  the  herad." 
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which  joint  cultivation  is  replaced  by  separate  cultivation  of 
parts  portioned  out — where  there  results  from  this  a  system 
of  periodic  redistribution,  as  of  old  in  certain  Greek  states,  as 
among  the  ancient  Suevi,  and  as  even  down  to  our  own  times 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  allmends ;  ownership  of  land  by  indi- 
viduals may  and  does  arise  from  cessation  of  the  redistribu- 
tion. Says  M.  de  Laveleye  concerning  the  Swiss  allmends — 
''in  the  work  of  M.  Bowalewsky,  we  see  how  the  communal 
lands  became  private  property  by  the  periodic  partitioning 
becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  finally  falling  into 
desuetude."  When  not  otherwise  destroyed,  land-owning  by 
the  commune  tends  naturally  to  end  in  this  way.  For  besides 
the  inconveniences  attendant  on  re-localization  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commune,  positive  losses  must  be  entailed  by  it 
on  many.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  the  less  skilful  and  less 
diligent  will  have  reduced  their  plots  to  lower  degrees  of 
fertility ;  and  the  rest  wUl  have  a  motive  for  opposing  a  re- 
distribution which,  depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  past 
labours,  makes  over  these  or  parts  of  them  to  the  relatively 
unworthy.  Evidently  this  motive  is  likely,  in  course  of 
time,  to  cause  refusal  to  re-divide;  and  permanent  private 
possession  will  result 

§  540.  An  important  factor  not  yet  noticed  has  cooperated 
in  individualizing  property,  both  movable  and  fixed ;  namely, 
the  establishment  of  measures  of  quantity  and  value.  Only 
the  rudest  balancing  of  claims  can  be  made  before  there  come 
into  use  appliances  for  estimating  amounts.  At  the  outset, 
ownership  exists  only  in  respect  of  things  actually  made  or 
obtained  by  the  labour  of  the  owner;  and  is  therefore  nar- 
rowly limited  in  range.  But  when  exchange  arises  and 
spreads,  first  under  the  indefinite  form  of  barter  and  then 
under  the  definite  form  of  sale  and  purchase  by  means  of  a 
circulating  medium,  it  becomes  easfy  for  ownership  to  extend 
itself  ^to  other  things.  Observe  how  clearly  this  extension 
depends  on  the  implied  progress  of  industriaUsm. 
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It  was  pointed  out  in  §  319  that  doxii^  the  putoial  itiiga, 
it  is  impracticable  to  assign  to  each  member  of  the  banSij' 
community,  or  to  each  of  its  dependents,  such  part  of  the  pn>- 
duce  or  other  property  as  is  piopoitioiiate  to  the  ralne  of  bii 
labour.  Thongh  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Laban  the  bugain 
made  for  services  vas  one  into  vrfaich  some  idea  of  equiva- 
lence entered,  yet  it  was  an  extremely  rude  idea ;  and  by  no 
such  batgains  could  numerous  transactions,  or  transactionB  of 
smaller  kinds,  be  effected.  On  asking  vhat  must  happen 
vhen  the  patriarchal  group,  becoming  settled,  assomes  one  or 
other  enlarged  form,  we  see  that  reverence  for  traditional 
ns^es,  and  the  necessity  of  union  for  mutual  defence,  con- 
spire to  mftinfAJn  the  system  of  joint  production  and  jmnt 
consumption :  individualization  of  property  is  still  hindered. 
Iliough  under  such  conditions  each  person  establishes  private 
ownership  in  respect  of  things  on  which  he  has  expended 
separate  labour,  or  things  received  in  exchange  tat  sacfa 
producta  of  his  separate  labour ;  yet  only  a  small  amount  of 
property  thus  distinguished  as  private,  can  be  acquired.  The 
greater  part  of  his  labour,  mixed  with  that  of  others,  brintji 
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Southern  Slavs,  mostly  in  course  of  dissolution,  M.  de 
Laveleye  says — 

'"The  family-group  was  far  more  capable  of  defending  itself  against  the 
■everitj  of  Turkish  rule  than  were  isolated  individuals.  Accordingly, 
it  is  in  this  part  of  the  southern  Slav  district  that  family-communities 
aro  best  preserved,  and  still  form  the  basis  of  social  order." 

The  influence  of  commercial  activity  as  conducing  to  dis- 
integration, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  family-commu- 
nities ordinarily  hold  together  only  in  rural  districts. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  the  more  varied  life  has  weakened 
the  ancient  family-sentiment  Many  communities  have  been  dissolved, 
their  property  divided  and  sold,  and  their  members  have  degenerated 
into  mere  tenants  and  proletarians." 

And  then  the  effect  of  a  desire,  alike  for  personal  independ- 
ence and  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  benefits  consequent 
on  superiority,  is  recognized  in  the  remark  that  these  family- 
communities — 

^  cannot  easily  withstand  the  conditions  of  a  society  in  which  men  are 
striving  to  improve  their  own  lot,  as  well  as  the  political  and  social 
organization  under  which  they  live.  .  .  .  Once  the  desire  of  self-aggran- 
disement awakened,  man  can  no  longer  support  the  yoke  of  the  zadruga, 
...  To  live  according  to  his  own  will,  to  work  for  himself  alone,  to 
drink  from  his  own  cup,  is  now  the  end  preeminently  sought." 

That  this  cause  of  disintegration  is  general,  is  implied  by 
passages  concerning  similar  communities  still  existing  in  the 
hill-districts  of  Lombardy — that  is,  away  from  the  centres  of 
mercantile  activity.  Growing  averse  to  the  control  of  the 
house-fathers,  the  members  of  these  communities  say — 

• 

^' Why  should  we  and  all  our  belongings  remain  in  subjection  to  a 
master  ?  It  were  far  the  best  for  each  to  work  and  think  for  himself. 
As  the  profits  derived  from  any  handicraft  form  a  sort  of  private 
peculiumy  the  associates  are  tempted  to  enlarge  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  revenue."  And  then  "  the  craving  to  live  independently 
carries  him  away,  and  he  quits  the  community." 

All  which  evidence  shows  that  the  progress  of  industrialism 
is  the  general  cause  of  this  growing  individualization  of  pro- 
perty ;  for  such  progress  is  pre-supposed  alike  by  the  greater 
secuiity  which  makes  it  safe  to  live  separately,  by  Uie  in* 
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creased  opportanity  for  those  sales  which  fartiier  Ute  tem- 
muIatioD  of  a  peciUium,  and  by  the  use  of  meanues  of 
qoantity  and  value :  these  being  implied  primaiily  b>y  saA 
sales,  and  secondarily  by  the  sale  and  division  of  all  that  has 
been  held  in  common. 

Spread  of  private  ownership,  which  thus  goes  along  witlk 
decay  of  the  system  of  statos  and  growth  of  the  system 
of  contract,  naturally  passes  on  &om  movable  prt^er^  to 
fixed  property.  For  when  the  moltiplication  of  trading 
transactions  has  made  it  possible  for  each  member  of  a 
family-community  to  accumulate  a  peculium ;  and  when  the 
strengthening  desire  for  individual  domestic  life  has  im- 
pelled the  majority  of  the  community  to  sell  the  land  which 
th^  have  jointly  inherited ;  the  several  portions  ti  it^ 
whether  sold  to  separate  members  of  the  body  or  to  strangeni, 
are  thus  reduced  by  definite  agreement  to  the  form  of  indi- 
vidnal  properties;  and  private  ownership  of  land  thereby 
acquires  a  character  apparently  like  tiiat  of  other  private 
ownership.  In  other  ways,  too,  this  result  is  forthend 

Iqr  developing  induHtrialism.     If,  omitting  aa  not  rahwnt 
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private  land-ownership.*  As  both  changes  are  accompani- 
ments of  a  developing  industrialism,  it  follows  that  in  these 
ways  also,  the  individualization  of  property  in  land  is 
furthered  by  it 

At  first  sight  it  seems  fairly  inferable  that  the  absolute 
ownership  of  land  by  private  persons,  must  be  the  ultimate 
state  which  industriaHsm  brings  about.  But  though  Indus- 
trialism  has  thus  far  tended  to  individualize  possession  of 
land,  while  individualizing  all  other  possession,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  final  stage  is  at  present  reached. 
Ownership  established  by  force  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  ownership  established  by  contract;  and  though 
multiplied  sales  and  purchases,  treating  the  two  ownerships 
in  the  same  way,  have  tacitly  assimilated  them,  the  assimi- 
lation may  eventually  be  denied.  The  analogy  furnished 
by  assumed  rights  of  possession  over  human  beings,  helps 
us  to  recognize  this  possibility.  For  while  prisoners  of  war, 
taken  by  force  and  held  as  property  in  a  vague  way  (being  at 
first  much  on  a  footing  with  other  members  of  a  household), 
were  reduced  more  definitely  to  the  form  of  property  when 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  became  general ;  and  while 
it  might,  centuries  ago,  have  been  thence  inferred  that  the 
ownership  of  man  by  man  was  an  ownership  in  course  of 
being  permanently  established ;  yet  we  see  tliat  a  later  stage 
of  civilization,  reversing  tliis  process,  has  destroyed  owner- 
Bhipofmanbyman.  Similarly,  at  a  stage  stiU  more  advanced 
it  may  be  that  private  ovmership  of  land  will  disappear.  As 
that  primitive  freedom  of  the  individual  which  existed  before 
war  established  coercive  institutions  and  personal  slavery, 
comes  to  be  re-established  as  militancy  declines ;  so  it  seems 
possible  that  the  primitive  ownership  of  land  by  the  com- 
munity, which,  with  the  development  of  coercive  institutions, 
lapsed  in  laige  measure  or  wholly  into  private  ownership,  will 

*  In  o\ir  own  case  the  definite  ending  of  these  tennreB  took  place  in  1660  f 
when,  for  feudal  ohligmtiona  (a  harden  on  landowners)  was  suhstitated  m 
bMr^xeise  (a  harden  on  the  oommoniij). 
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be  revived  as  industrialism  further  develops.  Hie  r^im$  of 
contract,  at  present  so  far  extended  tihat  ttie  right  of  property 
in  movables  is  recognized  only  as  having  arisen  by  exchange 
of  services  or  products  under  agreements,  or  by  gift  from  tboie 
who  had  acquired  it  under  such  agreements,  may  be  fuithar 
extended  so  far  that  the  products  of  the  soil  will  be  recog- 
nized as  property  only  by  virtue  of  agreements  between  indi- 
viJuals  as  tenants  and  the  community  as  landowner.  Even 
now,  among  ouraelves,  private  ownership  of  land  is  not  abso- 
lute. In  legal  theory  landowners  are  directly  or  indirectly' 
tenants  of  the  Crown  (which  in  onr  day  is  equivalent  to  the 
State,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Community);  and  the  Community 
from  time  to  time  resumes  possession  alter  malting  doe  com- 
peosatioiL  Perhaps  the  right  of  tJte  Community  to  the 
land,  thus  tacitly  asserted,  will  in  time  to  come  be  oreoily 
asserted ;  and  acted  upon  after  making  fall  allowance  for  the 
accumulated  value  artificially  given. 

S  641,  The  rise  and  development  of  arrangementa  which 

fix  and  regulate  private  possssaion,  thus  admit  of  tolerably 
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to  be  marked  off  with  some  definiteness;  but  it  is  not  indi- 
vidualized in  respect  of  land,  because,  under  the  conditions, 
no  individual  claims  can  be  shown,  or  could  be  effectually 
marked  off  were  they  shown. 

With  the  passage  from  a  nomadic  to  a  settled  state,  owner- 
ship of  land  by  the  community  becomes  qualified  by  indi- 
vidual ownership;  but  only  to  the  extent  that  those  who 
clear  and  cultivate  portions  of  the  surface  have  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  its  produce.  Habitually  the  public  claim  sur- 
vives ;  and  either  when,  after  a  few  crops,  the  cleared  tract 
IB  abandoned,  or  when,  after  transmission  to  descendants,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  used  by  them,  it  reverts  to  the  community. 
And  this  system  of  temporary  ownership,  congruous  with 
the  sentiments  and  usages  inherited  from  ancestral  nomads, 
is  associated  also  with  an  undeveloped  agriculture:  laud 
becoming  exhausted  after  a  few  years. 

Where  the  patriarchal  form  of  organization  has  been 
carried  from  the  pastoral  state  into  the  settled  state,  and, 
sanctified  by  tradition,  is  also  maintained  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protection,  possession  of  land  partly  by  the  clan  and 
partly  by  the  family,  long  continues ;  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  separate  possession  of  things  produced  by  separate 
labour.  And  while  in  some  cases  the  communal  land- 
ownership,  or  family  land-ownership,  survives,  it  in  other 
cases  yields  in  various  modes  and  degrees  to  qualified  fonns 
of  private  ownership,  mostly  temporary,  and  subject  to 
supreme  ownership  by  the  public. 

But  war,  both  by  producing  class-diflTerentiations  within 
each  society,  and  by  effecting  the  subjugation  of  one  society 
by  another,  undermines  or  destroys  communal  proprietorship 
of  land ;  and  partly  or  wholly  substitutes  for  it,  either  the 
unqualified  proprietorship  of  an  absolute  conqueror,  or  pro- 
prietorship by  a  conqueror  qualified  by  the  claims  of  vassals 
holding  it  under  certain  conditions,  while  their  claims  are 
in  turn  qualified  by  those  of  dependents  attached  to  the  soil. 
That  is  to  say,  the  system  of  status  which  militancy  develops. 
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involves  a  gradasted  ownership  of  land  as  it  does  a  g 
owQership  of  persons. 

Complete  individualization  of  ownership  is  an  aocompani* 
tnent  of  industrial  progresR.  From  the  beginning,  thing! 
identiFied  as  products  of  a  man's  own  labour  are  rect^niied 
as  bis ;  and  throughout  the  course  of  civilizatioa,  commonal 
possession  and  joint  household  living,  have  not  excluded  tha 
recognition  of  a  peculium  obtained  by  individoal  efEort  Aooa- 
mnlation  of  movables  privately  possessed)  arising  in  tbia  way, 
increases  as  militancy  is  restrained  by  growii^  indnstrialiatn ; 
because  this  presupposes  greater  facility  for  disposing  ol 
industrial  products ;  because  there  come  along  with  ife 
measures  of  quantity  and  value,  furthering  exchange ;  and 
because  the  more  pacific  relations  implied,  render  it  safer 
for  men  to  detach  themselves  from  the  groups  in  which  thcgr 
previously  kept  together  for  mutual  protecticHi.  The  indi- 
Txdualization  of  ownership,  extended  and  made  more  definite 
by  bwling  transactions  under  contract,  eventuallj  affocta 
the  ownership  of  land.  Bought  and  sold  by  measure  and  Sat 
money,  land  13  nasifiiilated  in  this  respect  to  tlie  personal 
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§  542.  Broadly  dividing  the  products  of  men's  labours  luto 
the  part  which  remains  with  them  for  private  purposes  and 
the  part  taken  from  them  for  public  purposes ;  and  recog- 
nizing the  truism  that  the  revenue  constituted  by  this  last 
part  must  increase  with  the  development  of  the  public  organi- 
zation supported  by  it ;  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that 
in  early  stages  of  social  evolution,  nothing  answering  to 
revenue  exists. 

The  political  head  being  at  first  distinguished  from  other 
members  of  the  community  merely  by  some  personal  supe- 
riority, his  power,  often  recognized  only  during  war,  is, 
if  recognized  at  other  times,  so  slight  as  to  bring  him  no  mate- 
rial advantage.  Habitually  in  rude  tribes  he  provides  for 
himself  as  a  private  man.  Sometimes,  indeed,  instead  of 
gaining  by  his  distinction  he  loses  by  it.  Among  the  Dako- 
tas  "  the  civil-chiefs  and  war-chiefs  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  their  poverty.  They  generally  are  poorer  clad 
than  any  of  the  rest."  A  statement  concerning  the  Abipones 
shows  us  why  this  occasionally  happens. 

^  The  cacique  has  nothing,  either  in  his  arms  or  his  clothes,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  a  common  man,  except  the  peculiar  oldnees  and  shabbi- 
neas  of  them  ;  for  if  he  appears  in  the  streets  with  new  and  handsome 
apparel,  .  .  .  the  first  person  he  meets  will  boldly  cry.  Give  me  that 
drees  .  .  .  and  unless  he  immediately  parts  with  it,  he  becomes  the 
scoff  and  the  scorn  of  aU,  and  hears  himself  called  coYetous." 

Among  the  Patagonians  the  burdens  entailed  by  relieving 
and  protecting  inferiors,  lead  to  abdication.    Many  "bom 
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Caciques  refuse  to  have  any  vassalt ;  bb  they  cost  Uum  daar, 
and  yield  but  little  profit." 

Generally,  however,  and  always  where  war  increases  hia 
predominance,  the  leading  warrior  begins  to  be  dlstingiuabed 
by  wealth  accruing  to  him  in  eundry  ways.  The  anperiority 
which  gains  him  supremacy,  implying  bb  it  mosUy  does 
greater  skill  and  energy,  conduces  to  accumulation:  iiofc 
uncommonly,  as  we  have  seen,  (J  472)  the  primitiTe  chief  is 
also  the  rich  man.  And  this  possession  of  moch  private 
property  grows  into  a  conspicuous  attribute  when,  in  ib» 
settled  state,  land  held  by  the  community  begins  to  be  ^pro- 
priated  by  its  more  powerful  members.  Bulers  habibially 
become  large  landowners.  In  ancientE^ypt  there  were  royal 
lands.  Of  the  primitive  Greek  king  we  read  that  "an  amfde 
domain  is  assigned  to  him  [1  taken  hj  himj  as  an  appnr* 
tenance  of  his  lofty  position."  And  among  other  peoples  in 
later  times,  we  find  the  monarch  owning  great  estates.  The 
income  hence  derived,  continues  to  the  last  to  represent  Hai 
revenue  which  the  political  head  originally  had,  when  bs 
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from  the  A^anquished,  lessened  only  by  such  portions  as  he 
gives  in  reward  for  services,  augments  his  means  of  sup- 
porting his  dependents  and  maintaining  his  supremacy. 

To  these  sources  of  income  which  may  be  classed  as  inci- 
dental, is  simultaneously  added  a  source  which  is  constant. 
When  predominance  of  the  chief  has  become  so  decided  that 
he  is  feared,  he  begins  to  receive  propitiatory  presents; 
at  first  occasionally  and  afterwards  periodically.  Already  in 
§§  369-71,  when  treating  of  presents  under  their  ceremo- 
nial aspects,  I  have  given  illustrations ;  and  many  more 
may  be  added.  Describing  the  king  among  the  Homeric 
Greeks,  Grote  writes—"  Moreover  he  receives  frequent  pre- 
sents, to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate  his  favour,  or  to 
buy  off  his  exactions."  So,  too,  of  the  primitive  Germans, 
we  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  "it  is  the  custom  of  the 
states  to  bestow  by  voluntary  and  individual  contribution 
on  the  chiefs,  a  present  of  cattle  or  of  grain,  which,  while 
accepted  as  a  compliment,  supplies  their  wants."  And  gifU 
to  the  ruler  voluntarily  made  to  obtain  good  will,  or  prevent 
ill  will,  continue  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  until  quite  late 
stages.  Among  ourselves  "during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  custom  of  presenting  New  Year's  gifts  to  the  sovereign 
was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height;"  and  even  "in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  money  gifts  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time." 

Along  with  offerings  of  money  and  goods  there  go  oflferings 
of  labour.  Notunfrequently  in  primitive  communities,  it  is  the 
custom  for  all  to  join  in  building  a  new  house  or  clearing  a  plot 
of  ground  for  one  of  their  number :  such  benefits  being  recipro- 
cated. Of  course  the  growing  predominance  of  a  political 
head,  results  in  a  more  extensive  yielding  of  gratuitous  labour 
for  his  benefit,  in  these  and  other  ways.  The  same  motives 
which  prompt  gifts  to  the  ruler  prompt  ofiers  of  help  to  him 
more  than  to  other  persons ;  and  thus  the  custom  of  working 
for  him  grows  into  a  usage.  We  read  of  the  village  chief 
among  the  Guaranis  that  ''his  subjects  cultivated  for  him 
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his  plantation,  and  be  enjoyed  cettain  priTflegn  on'  0tU 
sioQ  of  the  spoils  of  the  chaae.    Otherwise  he  -pooetmni  na 

marks  of  diatinction."  And  the  like  practice  was  fidlewsd 
by  some  historic  races  during  early  stages.  In  andant  Bcnae 
it  vaa  "  the  privilege  of  the  king  to  have  Ids  fields  tilled  bf 
taskwork  of  the  burgesses." 

§  S43.  Growth  of  the  tegular  and  definite  out  of  ttie  im^ 
gular  and  indefinite,  variously  exemplified  in  the  foi^ou^ 
chapters,  is  here  again  exemplified  very  clearly,  for,  tt 
already  said,  it  is  from  propitiatory  prasenta  and  sarvioeB,  at 
first  spontaneous  and  incidental,  Uiat  Uiere  eventual^  oodm 
taxes  specified  in  their  amounts  and  times  of  payment 

It  needs  but  to  observe  how  such  a  custom  aa  tiiat  of 
making  wedding-presents  has  acquired  a  partiaUy  ooetctM 
character,  to  understand  how,  when  once  there  begfaM  tiw 
practice  of  seeking  the  good  will  of  the  headmao  \ty  ft  gift^' 
this  practice  is  apt  to  be  established.  One  having  gained  hf 
it,  another  follows  his  exampla    The  more  gencovlly  ttui 
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nazar,  a  present.  .  .  .  This  has  now  become  so  regulated  that 
every  one  is  on  these  days  [festivals]  obliged  to  give  from  a 
10th  to  a  12th  of  his  monthly  pay.  .  .  .  The  name  of  each  is 
read  from  a  list,  and  the  amount  of  his  nazar  is  marked 
down:  those  that  are  absent  will  have  the  sum  deducted 
from  their  pay."  Traces  of  a  like  transition  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  times  crowns  of  gold,  beginning  as 
gifts  made  by  dependent  states  to  Eastern  rulers,  and  by 
Eoman  provinces  to  generals  or  pro-consuls,  became  sums  of 
money  demanded  as  of  right ;  and  again  in  the  fact  that  in 
our  own  early  history,  we  read  of  "exactions  called  benevo- 
lences." 

Similarly  with  the  labour  which,  at  first  voluntarily  given 
to  the  chief,  comes,  as  his  power  grows,  to  be  compulsory. 
Here  are  some  illustrations  showing  stages  in  the  transition. 
A  Kafir  chief  "  summons  the  people  to  cultivate  his  gardens,  reap  his 
crops,  and  make  his  fences ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  has  to 
consult  the  popular  will,  and  hence  the  manual  labour  required  by 
the  chiefs  has  always  been  of  very  limited  duration." 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  "  when  a  chief  wants  a  house,  he  requires 
the  labour  of  all  who  hold  lands  under  him.  .  .  .  Each  division  of  the 
people  has  a  part  of  the  house  allotted  by  the  chief  in  proportion  to  its 
number." 

In  ancient  Mexico  "the  personal  and  common  service  which  fur> 
nished  the  water  and  wood  required  every  day  in  the  houses  of  the 
chiefs,  was  distributed  from  day  to  day  among  the  villages  and  quar- 
ters." 

It  was  the  same  in  Yucatan  :  "  the  whole  community  did  the  sowing 
for  the  lord,  looked  after  the  seed,  and  harvested  what  was  required 
for  him  and  his  house." 

So  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador, 
•*  the  tribute  was  paid  by  means  of  the  cultivation  of  estates." 
And  in  Madagascar  "  the  whole  population  is  liable  to  be 
employed  on  government  work,  without  remuneration,  and 
for  any  length  of  time." 

Occurring  among  peoples  unallied  in  blood  and  unlike  in 

their  stages  of  civilization,  these  facts  show  tbe^  natural 

growing  up  of  a  forced  labour  system  such  as  that  which 

existed  luring  feudal  times  throughout  Europe,  when  laboiu 
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was  exacted  from  depeiideiita  by  local  rolcrs,  and  I 
also  a  form  of  tribute  to  the  central  ruler;  as  instance  tbe 
Bpecified  iiuuilMBra  of  diiys'  work  which,  before  the  Eevolution, 
had  to  be  given  by  French  peasants  to  the  State  oader  th* 
name  of  corvie. 

After  presents  freely  given  have  passed  into  pxeoenll 
expected  and  finally  demanded,  and  volunteered  help  hai 
passed  into  exacted  service,  the  way  is  open  fot  a  fuithra 
step.  Change  from  the  voluGtaiy  to  the  oompii1s(»7,  mooomf 
panied  as  it  necessarily  is  by  apeoificaUou  of  the  anaonnts 
of  commodities  and  work  required,  is  apt  to  be  followed 
eventually  by  substitution  of  money  payments.  Dunng 
Btages  in  which  there  has  not  arisen  a  circnlating  medimn, 
Che  ruler,  local  or  general,  is  paid  his  revenue  in.  Idnd.  In 
Fiji  a  chiefs  house  is  supplied  with  daily  food  by  his  depes- 
dents ;  and  tribute  is  paid  by  the  chiefs  to  the  king  "in  yv/BB, 
taro,  pigs,  fowls,  native  cloth,  &&"  In  Tahiti,  when  beeides 
supplies  derived  from  "  the  hereditaiy  districts  of  the  rugning 
family,"  there  were  "  requisitions  made  upon  Uie  people;"  ^w 
food  was   generally  brought  cooked.      In   early  Ebxopeut 
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cally  illustrated  by  a  statement  concerning  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy  in  the  12th  century.  ITiey  profited  by  escheats 
(lands  reverting  to  the  monarch  in  default  of  posterity  of  the 
first  baron) ;  by  guardianships  and  reliefs ;  by  seizure  of  the 
property  of  deceased  prelates,  usurers,  excommunicated  per- 
sons, suicides,  and  certain  criminals;  and  by  treasure-trova 
They  were  paid  for  conceded  privileges ;  and  for  confirmations 
of  previous  concessions.  They  received  bribes  when  desired 
to  do  justice ;  and  were  paid  fines  by  those  who  wished  to  be 
maintained  in  possession  of  property,  or  to  get  liberty  to 
exercise  certain  rights.  In  England,  under  the  Norman 
kings,  there  were  such  other  sources  of  revenue  as  composi- 
tions paid  by  heirs  before  taking  possession ;  sales  of  ward- 
ships ;  sales  to  male  heiis  of  rights  to  choose  their  wives ; 
sales  of  charters  to  towns,  and  subsequent  re-sales  of  such 
charters ;  sales  of  permissions  to  trade  ;  and  there  was  also 
what  was  called  "  moneyage  " — a  shilling  paid  every  three 
years  by  each  hearth  to  induce  the  king  not  to  debase  the 
coinage.  Advantage  was  taken  of  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  making  and  enforcing  a  demand ;  as  we  see  in  such 
facts  as  that  it  was  customary  to  mulct  a  discharged  official, 
and  that  Eichard  I.  "  compelled  his  father's  servants  to  re- 
purchase  their  offices." 

Showing  us,  as  such  illustrations  do,  that  these  arbitrary 
seizures  and  exactions  are  numerous  and  heavy  in  proportion 
as  the  power  of  the  ruler  is  little  restrained,  the  implication  is 
that  they  reach  their  extreme  where  the  social  organization  is 
typically  militant.  Evidence  ttat  this  is  «o,  was  given  in 
§  443 ;  and  in  the  next  chapter,  under  another  head,  we  shall 
meet  with  more  of  it. 

§  545.  While,  in  the  ways  named  in  the  foregoing  sections, 
there  arise  direct  taxes,  there  simultaneously  arise,  and 
insensibly  diverge,  the  taxes  eventually  distinguished  as 
indirect.  These  begin  as  demands  made  on  those  who  have 
got  considerable  quantities  of  commodities  exposed  in  transit. 
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or  OD  sale ;  and  of  vtiicb  parte,  originall;  offered  as  premit^ 
are  subsequently  seized  as  dues. 

Under  other  heads  I  have  referred  to  tlie  ComiliaT  fact  tliat 
travellers  among  rude  peoples  make  propitiatory  gifts ;  and 
by  frequent  recurrence  the  reception  of  these  generRtn  a 
claim.  Narratives  of  recent  African  exploren  confizm  the 
statements  of  Livingstone,  who  describes  the  Portuguese  tiadea 
among  the  Quanga  people  as  giving  largely,  becausu  "  if  thej 
did  not  secure  the  friendship  of  tiiese  petty  chiefs,  many 
slaves  might  he  stolen  with  their  loads  while  passing  t^irougfa 
the  forests ; "  and  who  says  of  a  Balonda  chief  that  *  he 
seemed  to  regard  these '  presents  as  his  proper  dues,  and  aa  a 
csTgo  of  goods  had  come  bySenhor  Pascoal^he  entered  the  hooae 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  share."  Various  cases  shoT 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  take  all  at  the  risk  of  a  fight,  \ho 
head  man  eot«rs  into  a  compromise  under  which  part  is  given 
without  a  fight ;  as  instance  the  habitual  arrangement  with 
Bedouin  tribes,  which  compound  for  robbery  of  traTellers  by 
amounts  agreed  npon ;  or  as  instance  the  mountain  Bhils  of 
liiiliit,   whose   chinl's   have   ''seldom   much   revenue   exci 
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We  trace  the  like  iu  tlie  records  of  early  European  peoples. 
Pait  of  the  revenue  of  the  primitive  Greek  king,  consisted  of 
"  the  presents  paid  for  licences  to  trade  " — ^presents  which 
in  all  probability  were  at  first  portions  of  the  commodities 
to  be  sold.  At  a  later  period  in  Greece  there  obtained  a 
practice  that  had  doubtless  descended  from  this.  "  To  these 
men  [magistrates  of  markets]  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was 
paid  by  aU  those  who  brought  anything  to  sell  in  the  market." 
In  western  Europe  indirect  taxation  had  a  kindred  origin. 
The  trader,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruler  whose  territory  he 
entered,  had  to  surrender  part  of  his  merchandise  in  con- 
sideration of  being  allowed  to  pass.  As  feudal  lords,  swoop- 
ing down  from  their  castles  on  merchants  passing  along 
neighbouring  roads  or  navigable  rivers,  took  by  force  portions 
of  what  they  had,  when  they  did  not  take  all;  so  their 
suzerains  laid  hands  on  what  they  pleased  of  cargoes  enter- 
ing their  ports  or  passing  their  frontiers:  their  shares 
gradually  becoming  defined  by  precedent  In  England, 
though  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  the  two  tuns  which  the 
king  took  from  wine-laden  ships  (wine  being  then  the  chief 
import)  was  originally  an  unqualified  seizure ;  yet,  since  thin 
quantity  was  called  "the  king's  prisage"  we  have  good 
reason  for  suspecting  that  it  was  so ;  and  that  though,  after- 
wards, the  king*s  ofiicer  gave  something  in  return,  this,  being 
at  his  option,  was  but  nominal.  The  very  name  "  customs," 
eventually  applied  to  commuted  payments  on  imports,  points 
back  to  a  preceding  time  when  this  yielding  up  of  portions 
of  cargoes  had  become  established  by  usage.  Confirmation 
of  tliis  inference  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  internal  tradera 
were  thus  dealt  with.  So  late  as  1309  it  was  complained 
"  that  the  officers  appointed  to  take  articles  for  the  king's  use 
in  fairs  and  markets,  took  more  than  they  ought,  and  made 
a  profit  of  the  surplus." 

Speaking  generally  of  indirect  taxes,  we  may  say  that 
arising  when  the  power  of  the  ruler  becomes  sufficient  to 
change  gifts  into  exactions,  they  at  first  difier  from  other 
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exactions  simply  in  this,  that  tliey  are  enforced  oa  o 
7)1611  the  subject  is  more  than  usually  at  the  tnler'B  mettsxi 
either  because  he  is  exposing  commodities  for  sale  whve 
they  can  be  easily  found  and  a  share  taken ;  or  because  he  JB 
transferring  them  from  one  part  of  the  territory  to  another, 
and  can  be  readily  stopped  and  a  portion  demanded;  en 
because  he  is  biiitging  commodities  into  the  territory,  and 
can  have  them  laid  hands  on  at  one  of  the  few  places  of 
convenient  entrance.  The  shares  appropriated  by  the  ruler, 
originally  in  kind,  are  early  commuted  into  money  wbeie 
the  commodities  are  such  as,  by  reason  of  quantity  or  dis- 
tance, he  cannot  consume :  instance  the  load-penny  pajaUe 
at  the  pit's  mouth  on  each  waggon-load  to  the  old-Engli^ 
kings.  And  the  claim  comes  to  be  similarly  commuted  in 
other  cases,  as  fast  as  increasing  trade  bringa  a  more  abundant 
circulating  medium,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  produced  and 
imported  commodities ;  the  demanded  portions  of  wbicli  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  transport  and  to  utilize. 
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increasing  his  demands  of  established  kinds  and  for  making 
new  ones.  Under  stress  of  the  alleged  needs,  portions  of 
their  goods  are  taken  from  subjects  whenever  they  are  ex- 
posed to  view  for  purposes  of  exchange.  And  as  the  primitive 
presents  of  property  and  labour,  once  voluntary  and  variable, 
but  becoming  compulsory  and  periodic,  are  eventually  com- 
muted into  direct  taxes ;  so  these  portions  of  the  trader*s 
goods  which  were  originally  given  for  permission  to  trade  and 
then  seized  as  of  right,  come  eventually  to  be  transformed 
into  percentages  of  value  paid  as  tolls  and  duties. 

But  to  the  last  as  at  first,  and  under  free  governments  as 
under  despotic  ones,  war  continues  to  be  the  usual  reason  for 
imposing  new  taxes  or  increasing  old  ones ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  coercive  organization  in  past  times  developed  hj 
war,  continues  to  be  the  means  of  exacting  them. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
THE  MILITANT  TTPB  OF  BOCTFTT. 

5  547,  Preceding  chapters  have  prepared  the  way  few 
framing  coDceptions  of  the  two  fimdainentally-unlike  kindM 
of  political  organization,  proper  to  the  milttaDt  life  snd  tlie 
industrial  life,  respectively.  It  will  be  instnictiTe  here  to 
arrange  in  coherent  order,  those  traits  of  the  militant  ^pa 
ftlready  incidentally  marked,  and  to  join  with  them  varionii 
dependent  traits ;  and  in  the  next  chapter  to  deal  in  like 
manner  with  the  traits  of  the  industrial  typ& 

During  social  evolution  there  has  habitually  been  a  min- 
gling of  the  two.  But  we  shall  find  that,  alike  in  theory  and 
in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  due  clearness  thooe  oppo> 
site  characters  which  distinguish  them  in  their  tespectave 
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nation,  may  not  admit  of  being  displayed  by  a  horde  of 
savages,  though  this  is  equally  militant.  Moreover,  as  insti- 
tutions take  long  to  acquire  their  iSnished  forms,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  all  militant  societies  will  display  the 
organization  appropriate  to  them  in  its  completeness.  Eather 
may  we  expect  that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  incompletely 
displayed. 

In  face  of  these  difficulties  the  best  course  will  be  to  con« 
sider,  first,  what  are  the  several  traits  which  of  necessity  mili- 
tancy tends  to  produce;  and  then  to  observe  how  far  these  traits 
are  conjointly  shown  in  past  and  present  nations  distinguished 
by  militancy.  Having  contemplated  the  society  ideally 
organized  for  war,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  recognize  in  real 
societies  the  characters  which  war  has  brought  ab^uu 

§  548.  For  preserving  its  corporate  life,  a  society  is  im- 
pelled to  corporate  action ;  and  the  preservation  of  its  cor- 
porate life  is  the  more  probable  in  proportion  as  its  corporate 
action  is  the  more  complete.  For  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence,  the  forces  of  individuals  have  to  be  combined ;  and 
where  every  individual  contributes  his  force,  the  probability 
of  success  is  greatest.  Numbers,  natures,  and  circumstances 
being  equal,  it  is  clear  that  of  two  tribes  or  two  larger 
societies,  one  of  which  imites  the  actions  of  all  its  capable 
members  while  the  other  does  not,  the  first  will  ordinarily  be 
the  victor.  There  must  be  an  habitual  survival  of  commu* 
nities  in  which  militant  cooperation  is  universal. 

This  proposition  is  almost  a  truism.  But  it  is  needful  here, 
as  a  preliminary,  consciously  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the 
social  stnicture  evolved  by  chronic  militancy,  is  one  in  which 
all  men  fit  for  fighting  act  in  concert  against  other  societies. 
Such  further  actions  as  they  cany  on  they  can  carry  on 
separately ;  but  this  action  they  must  carry  on  jointly. 

§  549.  A  society's  power  of  self-preservation  will  be  great 
in  proportion  as,  besides  the  direct  aid  of  all  who  can  fight, 
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there  is  giveo  the  indirect  aid  of  all  who  cannot  fight  Snp- 
posing  them  otherwise  similar,  tboae  communitiefl  will  sup* 
vive  in  which  the  efforts  of  combatanta  are  in  the  greatest 
d^ree  seconded  by  those  of  non-combatants.  In  a  pmoly 
militant  society,  therefore,  individaals  who  do  not  beat  anas 
have  to  spend  their  lives  in  furthering  the  maintenance  of 
tJiose  who  do.  Whether,  as  happens  at  first,  the  non-oom- 
batants  are  exclusively  the  women ;  or  whether,  as  happens 
later,  the  class  includes  enslaved  captives;  or  whether,  ai 
happens  later  still,  it  includes  serfs ;  the  implication  la  tlie 
same.  For  if,  of  two  societies  equal  in  other  respects,  tha 
first  wholly  subordinates  its  workers  in  this  way,  while  tba 
workers  in  the  second  are  allowed  to  retain  for  tbemselvea 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  or  more  of  it  than  is  needful  for 
maintaining  them ;  then,  in  the  second,  the  warriors,  not 
otherwise  supported,  or  supported  less  fully  than  Ijiey  might 
else  be,  will  have  partially  to  support  themselves,  and  will  be 
so  much  the  less  available  for  war  purposes.  Hence  in  the 
stru^le  for  existence  between  such  soiueties,  it  must  nsiully 
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either  warriors  or  those  who  supply  the  needs  of  warriors, 
and,  other  things  equal,  supremacy  will  be  gained  by  that  in 
which  the  efforts  of  all  are  most  effectually  combined.  Id 
open  warfare  joint  action  triumphs  over  individual  action. 
Military  history  is  a  history  of  the  successes  of  men  trained 
to  move  and  fight  in  concert 

Not  only  must  there  be  in  the  fighting  part  a  combination 
such  that  the  powers  of  its  units  may  be  concentrated,  but 
there  must  be  a  combination  of  the  subservient  part  with  it 
If  the  two  are  so  separated  that  they  can  act  independently, 
the  needs  of  the  fighting  part  will  not  be  adequately  met  If 
to  be  cut  off  from  a  temporary  base  of  operations  is  danger- 
ous, still  more  dangerous  is  it  to  be  cut  off  from  the  per- 
manent base  of  operations ;  namely,  that  constituted  by  the 
body  of  non-combatants.  This  has  to  be  so  connected  with  the 
body  of  combatants  that  its  services  may  be  fully  available.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  development  of  the  militant  type  involves  a 
close  binding  of  the  society  into  a  whole.  As  the  loose  group 
of  savages  yields  to  the  solid  phalanx,  so,  other  things  equal, 
must  the  society  of  which  the  parts  are  but  feebly  held 
together,  yield  to  one  in  which  they  are  held  together  by 
strong  bonds. 

§  551.  But  in  proportion  as  men  are  compelled  to  co- 
operate, their  self-prompted  actions  are  restrained.  By  as 
much  as  the  unit  becomes  merged  in  the  mass,  by  so  much 
does  he  lose  his  individuality  as  a  unit  And  this  leads  us 
to  note  the  several  ways  in  which  evolution  of  the  militant 
type  entails  subordination  of  the  citizen. 

His  life  is  not  his  own,  but  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  society. 
So  long  as  he  remains  capable  of  bearing  arms  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  fight  when  called  on ;  and,  where  militancy 
is  extreme,  he  cannot  return  as  a  vanquished  man  under 
penalty  of  deatL 

Of  course,  with  this  there  goes  possession  of  such  liberty 
only  as  military  obligations  allow.    He  is  tree  to  pursue  his 
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private  ends  only  when  the  trihe  or  nation  has  no  need  of 
him ;  and  when  it  has  need  of  him,  his  actions  from  boor  to 
hour  moat  conform,  not  to  his  ovn  will  but  to  the  publio 
Will. 

So,  too,  with  hia  property.  Whether,  as  in  many  oases, 
what  be  holds  as  private  he  so  holds  by  penniBaion  only,  or 
whether  private  ownership  is  recognized,  it  remains  troe  that 
in  the  last  resort  he  is  obliged  to  smrender  whatever  u 
demanded  for  the  community's  ose. 

Briefly,  then,  under  the  militant  type  the  individual  it 
owned  by  the  Stata  While  preservation  of  the  society  ia  the 
primary  end,  preservation  of  each  member  is  a  secondary  end 
— an  end  cared  for  chiefly  as  subserving  the  primary  end. 

§  552.  Fulfilment  of  these  requirements,  that  thore  shall 
lie  complete  corporate  action,  that  to  this  end  the  non-com- 
batant part  shall  be  occupied  in  providing  for  Mte  combatant 
part,  that  the  entire  aggregate  shall  be  stxongly  bound 
together,  and  that  the  units  composing  it  must  have  their 
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eorporate  action  cannot  be  made  most  effectual.  Without 
such  grades  of  governing  centres  diffused  throughout  the  non- 
combatant  part  as  well  as  the  combatant  part,  the  entire 
forces  of  the  aggregate  cannot  be  promptly  put  forth.  Unless 
the  workers  are  under  a  control  akin  to  that  which  the 
fighters  are  imder,  their  indirect  aid  cannot  be  insured  in  full 
amount  and  with  due  quickness. 

And  this  is  the  form  of  a  society  characterized  by  status — 
a  society,  the  members  of  which  stand  one  towards  another  in 
successive  grades  of  subordination.  From  the  despot  down 
to  the  slave,  all  are  masters  of  those  below  and  subjects  of 
those  above.  The  relation  of  the  child  to  the  father,  of  the 
father  to  some  superior,  and  so  on  up  to  the  absolute  head,  is 
one  in  which  the  individual  of  lower  status  is  at  the  mercy 
of  one  of  higher  status. 

§  553.  Otherwise  described,  the  process  of  militant  organi- 
zation is  a  process  of  regimentation,  which,  primarily  taking 
place  in  the  army,  secondarily  affects  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  first  indication  of  this  we  trace  in  the  fact  everywhere 
visible,  that  the  military  head  grows  into  a  civil  head — 
usually  at  once,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  at  last,  if  militancy 
continues.  Beginning  as  leader  in  war  he  becomes  ruler  in 
peace ;  and  such  regulative  policy  as  he  pursues  in  the  one 
sphere,  he  pursues,  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  in  the  other. 
Being,  as  the  non-combatant  part  is,  a  permanent  commis- 
sariat, the  principle  of  graduated  subordination  is  extended 
to  it.  Its  members  come  to  be  directed  in  a  way  like  that  in 
which  the  warriors  are  directed — not  literally,  since  by  dis- 
persion of  the  one  and  concentration  of  the  other  exact  paral- 
lelism is  prevented ;  but,  nevertheless,  similarly  in  principle. 
Labour  is  carried  on  under  coercion ;  and  supervision  spreads 
everywhere. 

To  suppose  that  a  despotic  military  head,  daily  maintain-* 
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ing  tegimental  control  in  confonnity  with  inlivUed  b 

will  not  impose  on  the  producing  classes  a  kindred  eootral,  il 

to  suppose  in  him  sentiments  and  ideas  entiiely  fordgn  to  hii 

circumstances. 

§  554  The  natnre  of  the  militant  form  of  govenuneatvill 
be  further  elucidated  on  obserring  that  it  is  both  poaUivefy 
regulative  and  negatively  regulative.  It  does  not  sim^r 
restrain ;  it  also  enforces.  Besides  telling  the  individual 
what  he  shall  not  da,  it  tells  him  what  he  shall  do. 

That  the  government  of  an  army  is  thos  chaiactensed 
needs  no  showing.  Indeed,  commands  of  the  positive  kind 
given  to  the  soldier  are  more  important  than  those  of  the 
negative  kind :  fighting  is  done  under  the  one,  while  order  is 
maintained  under  the  other.  But  here  it  chiefly  ooncenu  vm 
to  note  that  not  only  the  control  of  military  life  but  also  the 
control  of  civil  life,  ia,  under  the  militont.  type  <tf  govem- 
ment,  thus  characterized.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  tiie 
paling  power  may  deal  with  the  private  individual.  It  may 
simply  limit  his  activities  to  those  which  he  can  oany  on 
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the  aid  which  the  non-combatant  body  has  to  furnish  cannot 
be  insured. 

§  555.  That  binding  together  by  which  the  units  of  a 
mib'tant  society  are  made  into  an  efficient  fighting  structui'e, 
tends  to  fix  the  position  of  each  in  rank,  in  occupation,  and 
in  locality. 

In  a  graduated  regulative  organization  there  is  resistance 
to  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade.  Such  change  is 
made  difficult  by  lack  of  the  possessions  needed  for  filling 
superior  positions  ;  and  it  is  made  difficult  by  the  opposition 
of  those  who  already  fill  them,  and  can  hold  inferiors  down. 
Preventing  intrusion  from  below,  these  transmit  their  respec- 
tive places  and  ranks  to  their  descendants;  and  as  the 
principle  of  inheritance  becomes  settled,  the  rigidity  of  the 
social  structure  becomes  decided.  Only  where  an  "egali- 
tarian despotism "  reduces  all  subjects  to  the  same  political 
status — a  condition  of  decay  rather  than  of  development — 
does  the  converse  state  arise. 

The  principle  of  inheritance,  becoming  established  in 
respect  of  the  classes  which  militancy  originates,  and  fixing 
the  general  functions  of  their  members  from  generation  to 
generation,  tends  eventually  to  fix  also  their  special  functions. 
Not  only  do  men  of  the  slave-classes  and  the  artizan-classes 
succeed  to  their  respective  ranks,  but  they  succeed  to  the 
particular  occupations  carried  on  in  thent  This,  which  is  a 
result  of  the  tendency  towards  regimentation,  is  ascribable 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  a  superior,  requiring  from  each  kind 
of  worker  his  particular  product,  has  an  interest  in  replacing 
him  at  death  by  a  capable  successor;  while  the  worker, 
prompted  to  get  aid  in  executing  his  tasks,  has  an  interest 
in  bringing  up  a  son  to  his  own  occupation :  the  will  of  the 
son  being  powerless  against  these  conspiring  interests.  Under 
the  system  of  compidsory  cooperation,  therefore,  the  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance,  spreading  through  the  producing  organi- 
sation,  causes  a  relative  rigidity  in  this  also. 
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A  kindred  eCTect  is  sbown  in  Cbe  entoOed  zestrunto  on 
movement  from  place  to  place.  In  proportion  u  the  iudi- 
viduftl  is  subordinated  in  life,  Uberf?,  and  property,  to  bia 
society,  it  is  needful  that  his  whereabouts  shall  be  constant^ 
known.  Obviously  the  relation  of  the  soldier  to  hia  oflieer, 
and  of  this  officer  to  his  superior,  is  such  that  each  must  \m 
ever  at  hand ;  and  where  the  militant  type  ih  fully  developttd 
the  like  holds  throughout  the  society.  The  slave  cannot 
leave  his  appointed  abode ;  the  serf  is  tied  to  his  allotment ; 
the  master  is  not  allowed  to  absent  himself  from  his  locality 
without  leave. 

So  that  the  corporate  action,  the  combination,  tite  cohesion, 
the  regimentation,  which  efficient  militancy  necessitate^ 
imply  a  structure  which  strongly  resists  change. 

S  556.  A  further  trait  of  the  militaQt  type,  nattually 
accompanying  the  last,  is  that  organizations  other  than  those 
forming  parts  of  the  State-organization,  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially repressed.  The  public  combiuation  occupying  all  fields, 
excludes  private  combinations. 
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are  incongruous  with  social  arrangements  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  cooperation.  Hence  the  militant  type 
is  characterized  by  the  absence,  or  comparative  rarity,  o£ 
bodies  of  citizens  associated  for  commercial  purposes,  for 
propagating  special  religious  views,  for  achieving  philan- 
thropic ends,  &c. 

Private  combinations  of  one  kind,  however,  are  congruous 
with  the  militant  type — the  combinations,  namely,  which  are 
formed  for  minor  defensive  or  offensive  purposes.  We  have, 
as  examples,  those  which  constitute  factions,  very  general  in 
nulitant  societies ;  those  which  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
primitive  guilds,  serving  for  mutual  protection ;  and  those 
which  take  the  shape  of  secret  societies.  Of  such  bodies  it 
may  be  noted  that  they  fulfil  on  a  small  scale  ends  like  those 
which  the  whole  society  fulfils  on  a  large  scale — the  ends  of 
self-preservation,  or  aggression,  or  both.  And  it  may  be 
further  noted  that  these  small  included  societies  are  organized 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  large  including  society — the 
principle  of  compulsory  cooperation.  Their  governments  are 
coercive :  in  some  cases  even  to  the  extent  of  killing  those  of 
their  members  who  are  disobedient 

§  557.  A  remaining  fact  to  be  set  down  is  that  a  society 
of  the  militant  type  tends  to  evolve  a  self-sufficient  sustain- 
ing organization.  With  its  political  autonomy  there  goes 
wliat  we  may  call  an  economic  autonomy.  Evidently  if  it 
carries  on  frequent  wars  against  surrounding  societies,  its 
commercial  intercourse  with  them  must  be  hindered  or  pre- 
vented :  exchange  of  commodities  can  go  on  to  but  a  small 
extent  between  those  who  are  continually  fighting.  A  mili- 
tant society  must,  therefore,  to  the  greatest  degree  practicable, 
provide  internally  the  supplies  of  all  articles  needful  for 
carrying  on  the  lives  of  its  members.  Such  an  economic 
state  as  that  which  existed  during  early  feudal  times,  when, 
as  in  France,  '*  the  castles  made  almost  all  the  articles  used 
in  them,*'  is  a  state  evidently  entailed  on  groups,  small  or 
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large,  which  are  in  constant  antagonism  with  sarrotmding 
groups.  If  there  doe^  not  already  exist  within  any  group  so 
circumstanced,  an  agency  for  producing  some  necessary 
mrticle,  inability  to  obtain  it  from  without  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  for  obtaining  it  within. 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  desire  "  not  to  be  dependent  on 
foreigners  "  is  one  appropriate  to  the  militant  type  of  society. 
So  long  as  there  is  constant  danger  that  the  supplies  of 
needful  things  derived  from  other  countries  will  be  cut  off  by 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  it  is  imperative  that  there 
shall  be  maintained  a  power  of  producing  these  supplies  at 
home,  and  that  to  this  end  the  required  structures  shall  ha 
maintained.  Hence  there  is  a  manifest  dii^ct  i«Istioit 
between  militant  activities  and  s  protectionist  policy. 


§  558.  And  now  having  observed  the  traits  which  may  be 
expected  to  establish  themselves  by  sorvival  of  the  fittart 

during   tlie   stni^le   for  existence  among  societies,  let  us 
observe  how  these  (.raits  are  displayed  in  actual  societies. 
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captives  has  arisen,  these  also  serve  to  support  and  aid  the 
combatant  class  ;  acting  during  peace  as  producers  and  during 
war  joining  the  women  in  attendance  on  the  army,  as  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  or,  as  among  the  Malagasy,  being  then 
exclusively  the  carriers  of  provisions,  &c.  Again,  in  these 
first  stages,  as  in  later  stages,  we  are  shown  that  private 
claims  are,  in  the  militant  typo,  over-ridden  by  public  claims. 
The  life  of  each  man  is  held  subject  to  the  needs  of  the 
group ;  and,  by  implication,  his  freedom  of  action  is  similarly 
held.  So,  too,  with  his  goods ;  as  instance  the  remark  made 
of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  that  personal  property,  recognized 
but  to  a  limited  extent  during  peace,  is  scarcely  at  all  recog- 
nized during  war ;  and  as  instance  Heame's  statement  con- 
cerning certain  hyperborean  tribes  of  North  America  when 
about  to  make  war,  that  "  property  of  every  kind  that  could 
be  of  general  use  now  ceased  to  be  private."  To  which  add 
the  cardinal  truth,  once  more  to  be  repeated,  that  where  no 
political  subordination  exists  war  initiates  it.  Tacitly  or 
overtly  a  chief  is  temporarily  acknowledged ;  and  he  gains 
permanent  power  if  war  continues.  From  these  beginnings 
of  the  militant  type  which  small  gronps  show  us,  let  us  pass 
to  its  developed  forms  as  shown  in  larger  groups. 

"  The  army,  or  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation  of 
Dahome,"  to  quote  Burton's  words,  furnishes  us  with  a  good 
example :  the  excessive  militancy  being  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  royal  bedroom  is  paved  with  skulls  of  enemies. 
Here  the  king  is  absolute,  and  is  regarded  as  supernatural  iu 
character — he  is  the  "  spirit ;"  and  of  course  he  is  the  religious 
head — he  ordains  the  priests.  He  absorbs  in  himself  all 
powers  and  all  rights :  "  by  the  state-law  of  Dahome  ...  all 
men  are  slaves  to  the  king."  He  "is  heir  to  all  his  subjects;" 
and  he  takes  from  living  subjects  whatever  he  likes.  When 
we  add  that  there  is  a  frequent  killing  of  victims  to  carry 
messages  to  the  other  world,  as  well  as  occasions  on  which 
nimibers  are  sacrificed  to  supply  deceased  kings  with  attend- 
ants^ we  are  shown  that  life^  liberty^  and  property,  are  at  the 
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entire  disposal  of  the  State  as  lepreseoted  by  its  bead,  b 
both  the  civil  and  military  organizationa,  the  centres  tnd  sub- 
centres  of  control  are  numerous.  Names,  -very  getunllj 
given  by  the  king  and  Kplactng  Bomames,  cbaoge  "witit 
eveiy  rank  of  the  holder ;"  and  so  detailed  is  the  regimenta- 
tion that  "the  dignities  seem  interminable."  Theie  an 
numerous  sumptuary  lairs ;  and,  according  to  Waits,  no  one 
vears  any  other  clothing  or  weapons  than  what  the  king  gnes 
him  or  allows  him.  Under  penalty  of  slavery  or  death,  *  no 
man  must  alter  the  construction  of  his  house,  sit  upon  a  chair, 
or  be  carried  on  a  hammock,  or  drink  out  of  a  glass,"  without 
permission  of  the  king. 

The  ancient  Peruvian  empire,  gradually  established  by  the 
conquering  Yncas,  may  next  be  instanced.  Here  the  ruler, 
divinely  descended,  sacred,  absolute,  was  the  centre  of  a 
system  which  minutely  controlled  all  life.  His  headship  was 
at  once  military,  political,  ecclesiastical,  judicial;  and  the 
entire  nation  was  composed  of  those  who,  in  the  capadty  of 
soldiers,  labourers,  and  officials,  were  slaves  to  him  and  his 
deified  ancestors.    Military  service  was  obligatory  on  all 
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Inspection.  There  were  village-officers  who  overlooked  the 
ploughing,  sowing,  and  harvesting.  When  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  rain,  measured  quantities  of  water  were  supplied 
by  the  State.  All  who  travelled  without  authority  were 
punished  as  vagabonds ;  but  for  those  who  were  authorized 
to  travel  for  public  purposes,  there  were  establishments  sup- 
plying lodging  and  necessaries.  "It  was  the  duty  of  the 
decurions  to  see  that  the  people  were  clothed ;"  and  the  kinds 
of  cloth,  decorations,  badges,  &c.,  to  be  worn  by  the  different 
ranks  were  prescribed.  Besides  this  regulation  of  external 
life  there  was  regulation  of  domestic  life.  The  people  were 
required  to  "  dine  and  sup  with  open  doors,  that  the  judges 
might  be  able  to  enter  fi*eely ;"  and  these  judges  had  to  see 
that  the  house,  clothes,  furniture,  &c.,  were  kept  clean  and  in 
order,  and  the  children  properly  disciplined :  those  who  mis- 
managed their  houses  being  flogged.  Subject  to  this  minute 
control,  the  people  laboured  to  support  this  elaborate  State- 
organization.  The  political,  religious,  and  military  classes 
were  exempt  from  tribute  ;  while  the  labouring  classes  when 
not  serving  in  the  army,  had  to  yield  up  all  produce  beyond 
that  required  for  their  bare  sustenance.  Of  the  whole  empire, 
one-third  was  allotted  for  supporting  the  State,  one-third  for 
supporting  the  priesthood  who  ministered  to  the  manes  of 
ancestors,  and  the  remaining  third  had  to  support  the  workei*s. 
Besides  giving  tribute  by  tilling  the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  the 
King,  the  workers  had  to  till  the  lands  of  the  soldiers  on  duty, 
as  well  as  those  of  incapables.  And  they  also  had  to  pay 
tribute  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  arms.  Of  the  lands  on  which  the 
people  maintained  themselves,  a  tract  was  apportioned  to 
each  man  according  to  the  size  of  his  family.  Similarly  with 
the  produce  of  the  flocks.  Such  moiety  of  this  in  each  dis- 
trict as  was  not  required  for  supplying  public  needs,  was 
periodically  shorn,  and  the  wool  divided  by  officials.  These 
aiTangements  were  in  pursuance  of  the  principle  that  "  the 
private  property  of  each  man  was  held  by  favour  of  the  Ynca, 
and  according  to  their  laws  he  had  no  other  title  to  it"    Thua 
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the  people,  completely  possessed  by  the  State  in  person,  j 
perty,  and  labour,  transplanted  to  this  or  that  locality  as  tfaa 
Ynca  directed,  and,  when  not  Berving  as  soldiers, liring  under 
a  discipline  lilte  that  within  the  army,  were  anits  ia  a  ceB< 
tralized  regimented  machine,  moved  throughout  lifo  to  .As 
greatest  practicable  extent  by  the  Ynca's  will,  aad  to  tte 
least  practicable  extent  by  their  own  wills.  And.  nabumDjr, 
along  with  militant  organization  thoa  carried  to  itB  ideal 
limit,  there  went  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  otitor 
organization.  They  had  no  money;  "they  udtber  atdd 
clothes,  nor  houses,  nor  estates ;"  and  trade  was  re[«MeBted 
among  them  by  scarcely  anytliing  more  than  Bome  baztcriag 
of  articles  of  food. 

So  far  as  accounts  of  it  show,  ancient  Egypt  preaeiitad 
phenomena  allied  in  their  general,  if  not  in  their  specaal,  oluk- 
tacters.  Its  predominant  militancy  during  remote  unieixKiled 
times,  is  sufKciently  implied  by  the  vast  populatioii  cX  dnea 
who  toiled  to  build  the  pyramids ;  and  its  subseqaent  eoit- 
tinued  mQitancy  we  are  shown  alike  by  the  boasting  leorada 
of  its  kings,  and  the  delineations  of  their  triumi^  OQ  iti 
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t^'as  carried  on  by  its  own  craftsmen,  and  none  changed  from 
one  trade  to  another/*  How  elaborate  was  the  regimentation 
may  be  judged  from  the  detailed  account  of  the  staff  of 
officers  and  workers  engaged  in  one  of  their  vast  quarries : 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  functionaries  paralleling  those  of 
an  army.  To  support  this  highly-developed  regulative  organi- 
ration,  civil,  military,  and  sacerdotal  (an  organization  which 
held  exclusive  possession  of  the  land)  the  lower  classes 
laboured.  "Overseers  were  set  over  the  wretched  people, 
who  were  urged  to  hard  work  more  by  the  punishment  of  the 
stick  than  words  of  warning."  And  whether  or  not  official 
oversiglit  included  domiciliary  visits,  it  at  any  rate  went  to 
the  extent  of  taking  note  of  each  family,  "  Every  man  was 
required  under  pain  of  death  to  give  an  account  to  the  magis- 
trate of  how  he  earned  his  livelihood." 

Take,  now,  another  ancient  society,  which,  strongly  con- 
trasted in  sundry  respects,  shows  ns,  along  with  habitual  mili- 
tancy, the  assumption  of  structural  traits  allied  in  their 
fundamental  characters  to  those  thus  far  observed.  I  refer 
to  Sparta.  That  warfare  did  not  among  the  Spartans  evolve 
a  single  despotic  head,  while  in  part  due  to  causes  which,  as 
before  shown,  favour  the  development  of  compound  political 
heads,  was  largely  due  to  the  accident  of  their  double  king- 
ship: the  presence  of  two  divinely-descended  chiefs  pre- 
vented the  concentration  of  power.  But  though  from  this 
cause  there  continued  an  imperfectly  centralized  government, 
the  relation  of  this  government  to  members  of  the  community 
was  substantially  like  that  of  militant  governments  in  genei'al. 
Notwithstanding  the  serfdom,  and  in  towns  the  slavery,  of 
the  Helots,  and  notwithstanding  the  political  subordination 
of  the  Periceki,  they  all,  in  common  with  the  Spartans  proper, 
were  under  obligation  to  military  service :  the  working  func- 
tion of  the  first,  and  the  trading  function,  so  far  as  it  existed, 
which  was  earned  on  by  the  second,  were  subordinate  to  the 
militant  function,  with  which  the  third  was  exclusively  occu- 
pied.   And  the  civil  divisions  thus  marked  re-appeaied  in 
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the  mOitary  divisions :  "  at  the  hottle  of  Platna  enaj  8 
hoplite  had  seven  Helots,  and  erety  Fericdd  hi^le  one  Hdot 
to  attend  him."  The  extent  to  which,  fay  the  dailj  mflitny 
diactpline,  prescribed  military  mess,  and  fixed  contribntuiia  «f 
fond,  the  individual  life  of  the  Spartan  was  soboidiimted  to 
public  demands,  from  seven  yean  npwaids,  needs  mentiaa 
only  to  show  the  rigidity  of  the  restrunto  which  hen,  M 
elsewhere,  the  militant  type  imposes — ^restnunta  which  wem 
further  shown  in  the  prescribed  age  for  marriage,  the  preven- 
tion of  domestic  life,  the  forbidding  of  industry  or  any  ntomy- 
seeking  occupation,  the  interdict  on  going  abroad  withoat 
leave,  and  the  authorized  censorship  under  which  his  days 
and  nights  were  passed.  There  was  fully  carried  out  in  Sputa 
the  Greek  theory  of  society,  that "  tiie  citizen  belongs  nuther 
to  himself  nor  to  his  family,  but  to  his  city."  So  tbat  thongh 
in  this  exceptional  case,  chronic  militancy  was  prevented 
from  developing  a  supreme  head, owning  thsindividnaleituen 
in  body  and  estate,  yet  it  developed  an  essentially  identieal 
relation  between  the  community  aa  a  whole  and  its  units. 
The  community,  exercising  its  power  throng  a  oomponnd 
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AS  formerly,  for  a  single  campaign,  but  for  long  years,"  they 
became  "servants  of  the  State,  without  privileges,  without 
dignity,  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  and  burdened  with 
onerous  duties  from  which  there  was  no  escape."  "Any 
noble  who  refused  to  serve  ['the  State  in  the  Army,  the 
Fleet,  or  the  Civil  Administration,  from  boyhood  to  old  age,'] 
was  not  only  deprived  of  his  estate,  as  in  the  old  times,  but 
was  declared  to  be  a  traitor,  and  might  be  condemned  to 
capital  punishment.**  "Under  Peter,"  says  Wallace,  "all 
offices,  civil  and  military,"  were  "  arranged  in  fourteen  classes 
or  ranks;"  and  he  "defined  the  obligations  of  each  with 
microscopic  minuteness.  After  his  death  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  tendency  reached  its 
climax  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas."  In  the  words  of  De  Custine, 
"the  tchinn  [the  name  for  this  organization]  is  a  nation 
formed  into  a  regiment ;  it  is  the  military  system  applied  to 
all  classes  of  society,  even  to  those  who  never  go  to  war." 
With  this  universal  regimentation  in  structure  went  a  regi- 
mental discipline.  The  conduct  of  life  was  dictated  to  the 
citizens  at  large  in  the  same  way  as  to  soldiers.  In  the  reign 
of  Peter  and  his  successors,  domestic  entertainments  were 
appointed  and  regulated ;  the  people  were  compelled  to  change 
their  costumes ;  the  clergy  to  cut  off  their  beards ;  and  even 
the  harnessing  of  horses  was  according  to  pattern.  Occupa- 
tions were  controlled  to  the  extent  that  **  no  boyard  could 
enter  any  profession,  or  forsake  it  when  embraced,  or  retire 
from  public  to  private  life,  or  dispose  of  his  property,  or  travel 
into  any  foreign  country,  without  the  permission  of  the  Czar." 
This  omnipresent  rule  is  well  expressed  in  the  close  of 
certain  rhymes,  for  which  a  military  officer  was  sent  to 
Siberia : — 

^  Tout  86  fait  par  ukase  ici ; 
Cest  par  ukase  que  I'ou  voyage^ 
Cest  par  ukase  que  Ton  rif 

Taking  thus  the  existing  barbarous  society  of  Dahomey, 
formed  of  negroes,  the  extinct  semi-civilized  empire  of  tho 
C4 
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Yncas,  whose  subjects  were  remote  ia  Uood  tam  thaMktti 
•ncieat  Egyptian  empire  peopled  by  jet  other  lacei,  0IB 
community  of  the  Spartans,  again  unlike  in  the  tiype  of  iti 
men,  and  the  existing  Ilussian  nation  made  np  of  Slavs  and 
Tatars,  we  have  before  us  cases  in  wluch  socli  simihuitiea  ol 
Bocial  structure  as  exist,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  inheritaaoe  ti 
a  coDimon  character  by  the  social  nnita.  The  ilwnwiiaw 
contrasts  between  the  populations  of  these  eereral  sooietHit 
too,  varying  from  millions  at  the  one  extreme  to  tboosandi  it 
the  other,  negative  the  supposition  that  their  commm-atmiy- 
turol  traits  are  consequent  on  siza  Nor  can  it  be  snppoaed 
that  likenesses  of  conditions  in  respect  of  climate,  nu&ce, 
soil,  flora,  fauna,  or  likenesses  of  habits  caused  by  nioh  oon- 
ditions,  can  have  had  anything  to  do  witti  the  likeneeaoa  of 
organization  in  these  societies ;  for  their  reepective  habitata 
present  numerous  marked  unlikenesses.  Such  traita  aa  tlray 
one  and  all  exhibit,  not  ascnbable  to  any  other  caase^  must 
thus  be  ascribed  to  the  habitual  militancy  cbamcteriBtto  -of 
tliein  all.  The  results  of  induction  alone  would  go  far  to 
warrant  this  ascription ;  and  it  is  fiilly  warranted  Iff  their 
isulta  of  deduction. 
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farther  traits  which  characterize  the  militant  t3rpe  in  its 

developed  form.      Practically,  if  not  nominally,  the  other 

powers  of  the  State  were  absorbed  by  him.    In  the  words  of 

Duruy,  he  had — 

**  The  right  of  proposing,  that  is,  of  making  laws ;  of  receiving  and 
trying  appeals,  t.e.  the  supreme  jurisdiction  ;  of  arresting  by  the  tribu- 
nitlan  veto  every  measure  and  every  sentence,  t.e.  of  putting  his  will  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  and  magistrates ;  of  summoning  the  senate  or  the 
people  and  presiding  over  it,  t.e,  of  directing  the  electoral  assemblies  as 
he  thought  fit  And  these  prerogatives  he  will  have  not  for  a  single 
year  but  for  life ;  not  in  Home  only  .  .  .  but  throughout  the  empire ; 
not  shared  with  ten  colleagues,  but  exercised  by  himself  alone ;  lastly, 
without  any  account  to  render,  since  he  never  resigns  his  office." 

Along  with  these  changes  went  an  increase  in  the  number 

and  definiteness  of  social  divisions.    The  Emperor — 

*^  Placed  between  himself  and  the  masses  a  multitude  of  people  regu- 
larly classed  by  categories,  and  piled  one  above  the  other  in  such  a  way 
that  this  hierarchy,  pressing  with  all  its  weight  upon  the  masses  under- 
neath, held  the  people  and  factions  individuals  powerless.  What 
remained  of  the  old  patrician  nobility  had  the  foremost  rank  in  the  city; 
.  .  .  below  it  came  the  senatorial  nobility,  half  hereditary ;  below  that 
the  moneyed  nobility  or  equestrian  order — three  aristocracies  super- 
posed. .  .  .  Tlie  sons  of  senators  formed  a  class  intermediate  between 
the  senatorial  and  the  equestrian  order.  ...  In  the  2nd  century  the 
senatorial  families  formed  an  hereditary  nobility  with  privileges." 

At  the  same  time  the  administrative  organization  was  greatly 
extended  and  complicated. 

"  Augustus  created  a  large  number  of  new  offices,  as  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  works,  roads,  aqueducts,  the  Tiber-bed,  distribution  of 
com  to  the  people.  .  .  .  He  also  created  numerous  offices  of  procurators 
for  the  financial  administration  of  the  empire,  and  in  Home  there  were 
1,060  municipal  officers.^ 

The  structural  character  proper  to  an  army  spread  in  a  double 
way :  military  oflficers  acquired  civil  functions  and  function- 
aries of  a  civil  kind  became  partially  military.  The  magis- 
trates appointed  by  the  Emperor,  tending  to  replace  those 
appointed  by  the  people,  had,  along  with  their  civil  authority, 
military  authority ;  and  while  "  under  Augustus  the  prefects 
of  the  pretorium  were  only  military  chiefs, .  .  .  they  gradually 
possessed  thentselves  of  the  whole  ci\il  authority,  and  finally 
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became,  afler  the  Emperor,  the  first  pereooi^s  in  the  empii 
Moreover,  the  gcvemmental  stmcturea  grew  by  incorporntiog 
bodies  o(  functionaries  who  were  before  independent.  "  Iq 
hia  ardour  to  organize  everything,  lie  aimed  at  r^imenting 
the  law  itself,  and  made  an  official  magistracy  of  tliat  which 
had  always  been  a  free  profession."  To  enforce  the  ralo  of 
this  extended  administratioD,  the  army  vas 
uid  subjected  to  severe  di8cip1iQ&  With  &a 
growth  of  the  regulating  and  coerciiig  oiganlntioii,  tfa»  Aafti 
on  producers  increased ;  and,  as  shown  by  eztiaoti  in  «  pi** 
vioua  chapter  concerning  the  Roman  r^gimt  in  Ef(fpb  nd  it 
Qaul,  the  working  part  of  the  commonity  was  tedaoei  man 
and  more  to  the  form  of  a  penuanent  conuninRiiaL  1&  Ari^ 
the  condition  eventually  arrived  at  vas  one  in  iriddi'  ytat 
bncta  were  "  intrusted  to  freedmen,  whose  only  e 
was  .  .  .  how  to  extract  from  their  bbonrecs  tlie  { 
amount  of  work  with  the.  smallest  quantity  of  food." 

An  example  under  our  immediate  observaUon  may  BgstlM 
taken — that  of  the  German  Empire.  Such  traits  of  the 
militant  type  in   Germany  as  were  before  naanifeat,  have. 
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increased  amouDt  for  the  augmented  army  was  authorized  for 
the  seven  years  then  following :  steps  obviously  surrendering 
popular  checks  on  Imperial  power.  Simultaneously,  military 
officialism  has  been  in  two  ways  replacing  civil  oiGBcialism. 
Subaltern  officers  are  rewarded  for  long  services  by  appoint- 
ments to  civil  posts — ^local  communes  being  forced  to  give 
tliem  the  preference  to  civilians ;  and  not  a  few  members  of 
the  higher  civil  service,  and  of  the  universities,  as  well  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  having  served  as  "  volunteers 
of  one  year,"  become  commissioned  officers  of  the  Landwehr. 
During  the  struggles  of  the  so-called  Kulturkampf,  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  became  more  subordinated  by  the 
political  Priests  suspended  •  by  bishops  were  maintained  in 
their  offices ;  it  was  made  penal  for  a  clergyman  publicly  to 
take  part  against  the  government ;  a  recalcitrant  bishop  had 
his  salary  stopped ;  the  cuniculum  for  ecclesiastics  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  and  examination  by  State-officials  re- 
quired ;  church  discipline  was  subjected  to  State-approval ; 
and  a  power  of  expelling  rebellious  clergy  from  the  country 
was  established.  Passing  to  the  industrial  activities  we  may 
note,  first,  that  through  sundry  steps,  from  1873  onwards, 
there  has  been  a  progressive  transfer  of  railways  into  the 
hands  of  the  State ;  so  that,  partly  by  original  construction 
(mainly  of  lines  for  military  purposes),  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase, three-fourths  of  all  Pnissian  railways  have  been  made 
government  property  ;  and  the  same  percentage  holds  in  the 
other  German  States:  the  aim  being  eventually  to  make 
them  all  Imperial  Trade  interferences  have  been  extended 
in  various  ways — by  protectionist  tariffs,  by  revival  of  the 
usury  laws,  by  restrictions  on  Sunday  labour.  Through  its 
postal  service  the  State  has  assumed  industrial  functions — 
presents  acceptances,  receives  money  on  bills  of  exchange 
that  are  due,  as  also  on  ordinary  bills,  which  it  gets  receipted; 
and  until  stopped  by  shopkeepers'  protests,  undertook  to  pro- 
cure books  from  publishers.  Lastly  there  come  the  measures 
for  extending,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  control  over  popular 
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life.  On  the  one  hand  tbere  am  the  bwa  mider  vMd^  19 
to  the  middle  of  last  year,  224  locialist  aodetaei  Iwtb  bean 
closed,  ISO  periodicala  suppressed,  317  books,  &a,  faririddan; 
and  ander  which  snndty  places  have  been  ledooed  to  n 
partial  state  of  siege.  On  the  other  land  may  be  nmied 
Prince  Bismarck's  scheme  for  re-establishing  gnilde  (bodies 
which  by  Uieir  regolations  coerce  their  memben),  and  I10 
■cheme  of  State-insurance,  by  the  help  of  which  the  ntiiiiB 
would,  in  a  considerable  decree,  have  his  bands  tied.  Tbtn^ 
these  measures  have  not  been  carried  in  the  fonoa  pnyoeed. 
yet  the  proposal  of  them  sufficiently  shows  the  general  ten- 
dency. In  all  which  changes  we  see  pn^^ess  towards  a  nma 
iut^rated  structure,  towards  increase  of  ihe  militant  put  aa 
compared  with  the  industrial  part,  towards  the  ie|dacuig  ct 
civil  organization  by  military  oi^anization,  towaida  tba 
streugthening  of  restraints  over  the  indiridoal  and  legnlaticKi 
of  his  life  in  greater  detaiL* 

The  remaining  example  to  be  named  is  that  fnznished  by 
onz  own  society  since  the  revival  of  milita^  netmtj — a 
revival  which  has  of  late  been  so  marked  that  onr  illnstmted 
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cat!  be  used  for  offensive  action;  and  we  may  also  note 
that  the  tendency  shown  in  the  army  during  the  past  genei*a- 
tion  to  sink  the  military  character  whenever  possible,  by 
putting  on  civilian  dresses,  is  now  checked  by  an  order  to 
officers  in  garrison  towns  to  wear  their  uniforms  when  off 
duty,  as  they  do  in  more  militant  countries.  Whether,  since 
the  date  named,  usurpations  of  civil  functions  by  military 
men  (which  had  in  1873-4  gone  to  the  extent  that  there 
were  97  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants  employed 
from  time  to  time  as  inspectors  of  science  and  art  classes) 
have  gone  further,  I  cannot  say ;  but  there  has  been  a  mani« 
fest  extension  of  the  militant  spirit  and  discipline  among  the 
police,  who,  wearing  helmet-shapecj  hats,  beginning  to  carry 
revolvers,  and  looking  upon  themselves  as  half  soldiers,  have 
come  to  speak  of  the  people  as  "  civilians."  To  an  increasing 
extent  the  executive  has  been  over-riding  the  other  govern- 
mental agencies ;  as  in  the  Cyprus  business,  and  as  in  the 
doings  of  the  Indian  Viceroy  under  secret  instructions  from 
home.  In  various  minor  ways  are  shown  endeavours  to  free 
officialism  from  popular  checks ;  as  in  the  desire  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  hanging  of  convicts  in  prisons, 
entrusted  entirely  to  the  authorities,  should  have  no  other 
witnesses;  and  as  in  the  advice  given  by  the  late  Home 
Secretary  (on  11th  May,  1878)  to  the  Derby  Town  Council, 
that  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  chief  constable  (a  mili- 
tary man)  in  his  government  of  the  force  under  him — a  step 
towards  centralizing  local  police  control  in  the  Home  Office. 
Simultaneously  we  see  various  actual  or  prospective  exten- 
sions of  public  agency,  replacing  or  restraining  private  agency. 
There  is  the  **  endowment  of  research,"  which,  already  par- 
tially carried  out  by  a  government  fund,  tnany  wish  to  carry 
further ;  there  is  the  proposed  act  for  establishing  a  registra- 
tion of  authorized  teachers ;  there  is  the  bill  which  provides 
central  inspection  for  local  public  libraries;  there  is  the 
scheme  for  compulsory  insurance — a  scheme  showing  us  in 
an  instructive  manner  the  way  in  which  the  regulating  policy 
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extends  itself:  compulsory  charity  haviDg  generated  impiO' 
vidence,  tliero  comes  compulsory  insuiance  as  n  remedy  for 
the  iraprnvidence.  Other  proclivities  towards  institutions 
belonging  to  the  militant  type,  are  aeen  in  the  j 
demand  for  some  fonn  of  protection,  and  in  the  It 
uttered  by  the  "  society  papers  "  that  duelling  has  gam  Mfe 
Nay,  even  through  the  party  which  by  position  and  fiuution 
is  antagonistic  to  militancy,  we  see  that  militant  diid^iiMis 
spreading ;  for  the  caucus-system,  established  tat  tba  bnttor 
organization  of  liberalism,  is  one  whidi  neceasarilj,  in  a 
greater  or  less  dqrree,  centralixes  authority  aod  ctmtvpU 
individual  action. 

Besides  seeing,  then,  that  the  traits  to  be  infened  A  pritH 
aa  characterizing  the  militant  type,  constantly  exist  in 
aocieties  which  are  pennanendy  militant  in  high  degran^  mm 
also  eee  that  in  other  societies  increase  of  militant  aetiiity  is 
followed  by  development  of  such  traits. 

§  560.  In  some  places  I  have  stated,  and  in  othsr  pliwmi 

implied,  that  a  nece3sary  relation  exists  between  the  structure 
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while  the  opposite  epithet,  bad,  designates  the  poor,  lowly, 
and  weak,  from  whose  dispositions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous 
society  has  little  to  hope  or  to  fear."  In  the  identification  of 
virtue  with  bravery  among  the  Bomans,  we  have  a  like  im- 
plication. During  early  turbulent  times  throughout  Europe, 
the  knightly  character,  which  was  the  honourable  character, 
primarily  included  fearlessness :  lacking  this,  good  qualities 
were  of  no  account ;  but  with  this,  sins  of  many  kinds,  great 
though  they  might  be,  were  condoned. 

If,  among  antagonist  groups  of  primitive  men,  some  tole- 
rated more  than  others  the  killing  of  their  members— if, 
while  some  always  retaliated  others  did  not ;  those  which  did 
not  retaliate,  continually  aggressed  on  with  impunity,  would 
either  gradually  disappear  or  have  to  take  refuge  in  unde- 
sirable habitats.  Hence  there  is  a  survival  of  the  unfor- 
giving. Further,  the  lex  tcUionis,  primarily  arising  between 
antagonist  groups,  becomes  the  law  witliin  the  group ;  and 
chronic  feuds  between  component  families  and  clans,  every- 
where proceed  upon  the  general  principle  of  life  for  life. 
Under  the  militant  rSc/ime  revenge  becomes  a  virtue,  and 
failure  to  revenge  a  disgrace.  Among  the  Fijians,  who  foster 
anger  in  their  children,  it  is  not  infrequent  for  a  man  to 
commit  suicide  rather  than  live  imder  an  insult;  and  in  other 
cases  the  dying  Fijian  bequeathes  the  duty  of  inflicting 
vengeance  to  his  children.  This  sentiment  and  the  resulting 
practices  we  trace  among  peoples  otherwise  wholly  alien,  who 
are,  or  have  been,  actively  militant.  In  the  remote  East  may 
be  instanced  the  Japanese.  They  are  taught  that  **  with  the 
slayer  of  his  father  a  man  may  not  live  under  the  same 
heaven ;  against  the  slayer  of  his  brother  a  man  must  never 
have  to  go  home  to  fetch  a  weapon ;  with  the  slayer  of  his 
friend  a  man  may  not  live  in  the  same  State."  And  in  the 
WeMi  may  be  instanced  France  during  feudal  days,  when  the 
relations  of  one  killed  or  injured  were  required  by  custom  to 
retaliate  on  any  relations  of  the  offender — even  those  living 
at  a  distance  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter.    Down  to 
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the  time  of  the  Abb^  Brant^me,  the  spirit  was  meh  that  tiwt 
ecclesiastic,  enjoining  on  his  nephews  by  hia  will  to  avenga 
any  unredressed  wrongs  done  to  him  in  hia  old  age,  si^  of 
himself — "  I  may  boast,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  that  I  nent 
received  an  injury  without  being  revenged  on  the  anthm  of 
it"  That  where  militancy  is  actiTe,  revenge,  private  m  wcD. 
as  public,  becomes  a  duty,  is  well  shown  at  the  present  fcims 
among  the  Montenegrins — a  people  who  have  been  at  wmr 
with  the  Turks  for  centuries.  "Dans  le  Monten^ro,"  aayi 
Bou^,  "  on  dira  d'un  homme  d'une  natrie  [clan]  ayant  to^  tm 
individu  d'une  aatre :  Cette  natrie  nous  doit  una  tdte,  et  il 
faut  que  cette  dette  soit  acquitt^  car  qui  ne  ae  Tenge  paa  ns 
ae-  sancitie  pas." 

Where  activity  in  destroying  enemies  is  ohronio,  deslmo*. 
tion  will  become  a  source  of  pleasure ;  where  success  in  anb- 
duing  fellow-men  is  above  all  things  honoured,  there  will 
arise  delight  in  the  forcible  exercise  of  mastery ;  and  with 
pride  in  spoiling  the  vanquished,  will  go  disr^pird  fw  tha 
rights  of  property  at  large.  As  it  is  incredible  that  men 
should  be  courageous  in  face  of  foes  and  cowardly  in  face  of 
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ness  of  life  not  only  by  killing  their  own  people  for  cannibal 
feasts,  but  by  destroying  immense  numbers  of  their  infants 
and  by  sacrificing  victims  on  such  trivial  occasions  as  launch- 
ing a  new  canoe,  so  much  applaud  ferocity  that  to  commit  a 
murder  is  a  glory.  Early  records  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans 
show  us  the  like  relation.  What  accoimts  there  are  of  the 
primitive  Mongols,  who,  when  united,  massacred  western 
peoples  wholesale,  show  us  a  chronic  reign  of  violence,  both 
within  and  without  their  tribes ;  while  domestic  assassina- 
tions, which  from  the  beginning  have  characterized  the  mili- 
tant Turks,  continue  to  characterize  them  down  to  our  own 
day.  In  proof  that  it  was  so  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  races 
it  suffices  to  instance  the  slaughter  of  the  two  thousand  helot& 
by  the  Spartans,  whose  brutality  was  habitual,  and  the 
murder  of  large  numbers  of  suspected  citizens  by  jealous 
Soman  emperors,  who  also,  like  their  subjects,  manifested 
their  love  of  bloodshed  in  their  arenas.  That  where 

life  is  little  regarded  there  can  be  but  little  regard  for  liberty, 
follows  necessarily.  Those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  end  another's 
activities  by  killing  him,  will  still  less  hesitate  to  restrain  his 
activities  by  holding  him  in  bondage.  Militant  savages, 
whose  captives,  when  not  eaten,  are  enslaved,  habitually  show 
us  this  absence  of  regard  for  fellow-men's  freedom,  which 
characterizes  the  members  of  militant  societies  in  generaL 
How  little,  under  the  rigimc  of  war,  more  or  less  markedly 
displayed  in  all  early  historic  societies,  there  was  any  sen- 
timent against  depriving  men  of  their  liberties,  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  teachings  of 
primitive  Christianity  there  was  no  express  condemnation  of 
slavery.  Naturally  the  like  holds  with  the  right  of 

property.  Where  mastery  established  by  force  is  honourable, 
claims  to  possession  by  the  weaker  are  likely  to  be  little 
respected  by  the  stronger.  In  Fiji  it  is  considered  chief-like 
to  seize  a  subject's  goods;  and  theft  is  virtuous  if  undis- 
covered. Among  the  Spartans  **  the  ingenious  and  success- 
ful pilferer  gained  applause  with  his  booty.^    In  mediaeval 
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Eorope,  vith  perpetual  robberiei  of  one  Bcdc^  by  ■ 
there  went  perpetual  robberies  within  each  Bocaety.  Under 
the  Aferovingians  "  the  murders  and  crimes  it  [7^  Sedmtu- 
tical  Sistory  of  the  Franlca\  telfttea,  have  almoet  all  toe  their 
object  the  possession  of  Uie  treasure  of  the  mardeied  per* 
eons."  And  under  Charlemagne  plunder  by  offldala  ma 
chronic :  the  moment  his  back  was  turned,  '  the  proroda  <A 
the  king  appropriated  the  funds  intended  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  for  the  artisans." 

Where  warfare  ia  habitual,  and  the  required  quaUtiee  moat 
needful  and  therefore  most  hommred,  those  whooe  lives  do  not 
display  them  are  treated  with  contempt,  and  ^leir  occupationt 
regarded  as  dishonouiable.  In  early  stages  labour  is  the 
business  of  women  and  of  slaves — conquered  men  and  Um 
descendants  of  conquered  men ;  and  trade  of  every  kind, 
carried  on  by  subject  classes,  long  continues  to  be  identified 
with  lowness  of  origin  and  nature.  In  Dahomeiy,  "  agricul- 
ture is  despised  because  slaves  are  employed  in  it"  "  The 
Japanese  nobles  and  placemen,  even  of  secondary   rank, 
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fight  without  it ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  belief  conduces 
greatly  to  success  in  war ;  and  that  entire  absence  of  it  is  so 
unfavourable  to  offensive  and  defensive  action  that  failure 
and  subjugation  will,  other  things  equal,  be  likely  to  result. 
Hence  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  habitually  established 
by  the  survival  of  societies  the  membei^  of  which  are  most 
characterized  by  it. 

With  this  has  to  be  united  the  sentiment  of  obedience.  The 
possibility  of  that  united  action  by  which,  other  things  equal, 
war  is  made  successful,  depends  on  the  readiness  of  indivi- 
duals to  subordinate  their  wills  to  the  will  of  a  conmiander 
or  ruler.  Loyalty  is  essential  In  early  stages  the  manifes- 
tation of  it  is  but  temporary;  as  among  the  Araucanians  who, 
ordinarily  showing  themselves  ''  repugnant  to  all  subordina- 
tion, are  then  [when  war  is  impending]  prompt  to  obey,  and 
submissive  to  the  will  of  their  military  sovereign  "  appointed 
for  the  occasion.  And  with  development  of  the  militant  type 
this  sentiment  becomes  permanent.  Erskine  teUs  us  that  the 
Fijians  are  intensely  loyal :  men  buried  alive  in  the  founda- 
tions of  a  king's  house,  considered  themselves  honoured  by 
being  so  sacrificed ;  and  the  people  of  a  slave  district  **  said  it 
was  their  duty  to  become  food  and  sacrifice  for  the  chiefs."  So 
in  Dahomey,  there  is  felt  for  the  king  *'  a  mixture  of  love 
and  fear,  little  short  of  adoration.''  In  ancient  Egypt  again, 
where  "  blind  obedience  was  the  oil  which  caused  the  harmo- 
nious working  of  the  machinery "  of  social  life,  the  monu- 
ments on  every  side  show  with  wearisome  iteration  the  daily 
acts  of  subordination — of  slaves  and  others  to  the  dead  man, 
of  captives  to  the  king,  of  the  king  to  the  gods.  Though  for 
reasons  already  pointed  out,  chronic  war  did  not  generate  in 
Spaita  a  supreme  political  head,  to  whom  there  could  be 
shown  implicit  obedience,  yet  the  obedience  shown  to  the 
political  agency  which  grew  up  was  profound:  individual 
wills  were  in  all  things  subordinate  to  the  public  will  ex- 
pressed by  the  established  authorities.  Primitive  Rome,  too« 
though  without  a  divinely-descended  king  to  whom  submis- 
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sioo  eoiild  be  shown,  displayed  gteat  snbmunoii  to  m  ip- 
pointed  king,  qualified  only  "hy  ezpressioiu  of  opimoa  on 
special  occasions ;  and  the  principle  <rf  absolute  obediflnoe^ 
sightly  mitigated  in  the  relations  of  the  commosiCy  as  ■ 
whole  to  its  ruling  agency,  was  nnmitigated  within  its  oMft^ 
pooent  groups.  That  throughout  European  history,  alike  CD 
small  and  on  laige  scales,  we  see  the  sentiment  of  It^alty 
dominant  where  the  militant  type  of  stanotuTe  is  pTODannead, 
is  a  truth  that  will  be  admitted  without  detmled  yroat. 

From  "these  conspicuooa  traits  of  natore,  let  na  turn  ti> 
certain  consequent  traits  which  are  less  oonspicnoiu^  and 
which  have  results  of  less  manifest  Idnda  Along  with 
loyalty  naturally  goes  foith — the  two  being,  indeed,  Boaiccily 
aeparable.  Beadiness  to  obey  I3xa  commaoder  in  war,  impliM 
belief  in  his  military  abilities ;  and  readin«8  to  obey  him 
during  peace,  implies  belief  that  his  alnlitiea  extend  to  dvit 
affairs  also.  Imposing  on  men's  imi^natjoiu,  each  new  con- 
quest angmento  his  authority.  There  oome  mote  ftequant 
and  more  decided  evidences  of  his  r^alatave  action  ovaf 
men's  lives ;  and  tliese  generate  the  idoa  that  hia  power  is 
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than  by  established  routine.  Slaves  can  do  only  what  they 
are  told  by  their  masters ;  their  masters  cannot  do  anything 
that  is  unusual  without  official  permission  ;  and  no  permission 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  local  authority  until  superior  autho* 
rities  through  their  ascending  grades  have  been  consulted. 
Hence  the  mental  state  generated  is  that  of  passive  accept- 
ance  and  expectancy.  Where  the  militant  type  is  fully 
developed,  everything  must  be  done  by  public  agencies ;  not 
only  for  the  reason  that  these  occupy  all  spheres,  but  for  the 
further  reason  that  did  they  not  occupy  them,  there  would 
arise  no  other  agencies :  the  prompting  ideas  and  sentiments 
having  been  obliterated 

There  must  be  added  a  concomitant  influence  on  the  intel- 
lectual nature,  which  cooperates  with  the  moral  influences 
just  named.  Personal  causation  is  alone  recognized,  and  the 
conception  of  impersonal  causation  is  prevented  from  develop- 
ing. The  primitive  man  has  no  idea  of  cause  in  the  modem 
sense.  The  only  agents  included  in  his  theory  of  things  are 
living  persons  and  the  ghosts  of  dead  persons.  All  unusual 
occurrences,  together  with  those  usual  ones  liable  to  variation^ 
he  ascribes  to  supernatural  beings.  And  this  system  of  inter- 
pretation survives  through  early  stages  of  civilization ;  as  we 
see,  for  example,  among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  by  whom  wounds, 
deaths,  and  escapes  in  battle,  were  ascribed  to  the  enmity  or 
the  aid  of  the  gods,  and  by  whom  good  and  bad  acts  were  held 
to  be  divinely  prompted.  Continuance  and  development  of 
militant  forms  and  activities  maintain  this  way  of  thinking. 
In  the  first  place,  it  indirectly  hinders  the  discovery  of 
causal  relations.  The  sciences  grow  out  of  the  arts — ^begin 
as  generalizations  of  truths  which  practice  of  the  arts  makes 
manifest  In  proportion  as  processes  of  production  multiply 
in  their  kinds  and  increase  in  their  complexities,  more 
numerous  uniformities  come  to  be  recognized ;  and  the  ideas 
of  necessary  relation  and  physical  cause  arise  and  develop. 
Consequently,  by  discouraging  industrial  progress,  militancy 
checks  the  replacing  of  ideas  of  personal  agency  by  ideas  of 
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impenonal  agency.  In  the  second  plaoe,  it  doM  the  liln  bjr 
direct  repression  of  intellectoal  colton.  N'atonlly  «  life 
ocoupieu  in  acquiring  knowledge,  like  e  life  oocapied  in 
industry,  is  regarded  with  contempt  by  a  people  devoted  to 
arms.  The  Spartans  clearly  exemplified  thia  wlatiftn  in  ■miinTit 
times ;  and  it  was  again  exemplified  dniiog  fendal  egae  i& 
Eniope,  when  learning  was  scorned  as  proper  only  tor  cleAa 
and  the  children  of  mean  people.  And  ohrioaaly,  in  prapot^ 
tion  as  warlike  activities  are  antagonistic  to  stody  utd  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  they  further  retard  that  emandpetion 
from  primitive  ideas  which  ends  in  recogniticHi  of  natnnl 
uniformities.  In  the  third  place,  and  chiefly,  the  efEaet  in 
question  is  produced  by  the  conspicooos  and  perpetoal  expe- 
rience of  personal  agency  which  the  militant  riffime  yiekU. 
In  the  army,  from  the  commander-in-chief  down  to  the 
private  undergoing  drill,  every  movement  is  directed  "by  m 
superior;  and  throughout  the  society,  in  pn^xution  as  iti 
regimentation  is  elaborate,  things  are  hourly  seen  to  go  thus 
or  thus  according  to  the  regalating  wiUa  of  the  ruler  and  hie 
Euljordinates.     In  the  interpretation  of  social  affaii^,  personal 
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a  society  fitted  for  preserving  itself  in  presence  of  anta- 
gonist societies.  To  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient,  the 
corporate  action  needed  for  preserving  the  corporate  life  must 
be  joined  in  by  every  one.  Other  things  equal,  the  fighting 
power  will  be  greatest  where  those  who  cannot  fight,  labour 
exclusively  to  support  and  help  those  who  can :  an  evident 
implication  being  that  the  working  part  shall  be  no  larger 
than  is  required  for  these  ends.  The  efforts  of  all  being 
utilized  directly  or  indirectly  for  war,  will  be  most  effectual 
when  they  are  most  combined ;  and,  besides  union  among  the 
combatants,  there  must  be  such  union  of  the  non-combatants 
with  them  as  renders  the  aid  of  these  fully  and  promptly 
available.  To  satisfy  these  requirements,  the  life,  the  actions, 
and  the  possessions,  of  each  individual  must  be  held  at  the 
service  of  the  society.  This  universal  service,  this  combina- 
tion, and  this  merging  of  individual  claims,  pre-suppose  a 
despotic  controlling  agency.  That  the  will  of  the  soldier- 
chief  may  be  operative  when  the  aggregate  is  large,  there 
must  be  sub-centres  and  sub-sub-centres  in  descending  grades, 
through  whom  orders  may  be  conveyed  and  enforced,  both 
throughout  the  combatant  part  and  the  non-combatant  part. 
As  the  commander  tells  the  soldier  both  what  he  shall  not  do 
and  what  he  shall  do ;  so,  throughout  the  militant  community 
at  large,  the  rule  is  both  negatively  regulative  and  positively 
regulative :  it  not  only  restrains,  but  it  directs :  the  citizen 
as  well  as  the  soldier  lives  under  a  system  of  compulsory 
cooperation.  Development  of  the  militant  type  involves 
increasing  rigidity,  since  the  cohesion,  the  combination,  the 
subordination,  and  the  regulation,  to  which  the  units  of  a 
society  are  subjected  by  it,  inevitably  decrease  their  ability 
to  change  their  social  positions,  their  occupations,  their  locali* 
ties. 

On  inspecting  sundry  societies,  past  and  present,  large  and 
small,  which  are,  or  have  been,  characterized  in  high  degrees 
by  militancy,  we  are  shown,  d  posteriori,  that  amid  the  dif- 
£erences  due  to  race,  to  circumstances,  and  to  degrees  of 
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deTelopment,  there  are  fnndameutal  similarities  of  Uie  kmdi 
above  inferred  a  jprvrrL  Modem  Dahomey  aad  Bnsra,  u 
well  as  ancient  Pern,  £g]l>t,  aad  Sparta,  exemplify  tint 
owning  of  the  individual  by  ihe  State  in  life,  liberty,  and 
goods,  which  is  proper  to  a  social  systam  adapted  for  war. 
And  that  with  changes  fnrther  fitdog  a  aociety  for  wadike 
activities,  there  spread  throughout  it  an  official 
and  a  superintendence,  akin  to  those  ooder  which  i 
live,  we  are  shown  by  imperial  Borne,  by  imperial  Qenuony, 
and  by  England  since  its  late  aggressive  activities. 

Lastly  comes  the  evidence  famished  by  the  adapted  cba- 
rocters  of  the  men  who  compose  militant  societies.  Making 
success  in  war  the  highest  glory,  they  are  led  to  identify  good:- 
ness  with  bravery  and  strength.  Bevenge  becomes  a  aaomd 
duty  with  them ;  and  acting  at  home  on  the  law  dt  letaliatuw 
which  they  act  on  abroad,  they  similarly,  at  home  as  abroad, 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  others  to  seU :  their  sympaQiieB,  em- 
tioually  deadened  during  war,  cannot  be  active  daring  peaeo. 
They  must  have  a  patriotism  which  n^rds  the  trininpk  of 
their  society  ns  (lie  supreme  end  of  action;  they  must  j 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  TYPE  OP  SOCIETY. 

§  662.  Having  nearly  always  to  defend  themselves  against 
external  enemies,  while  they  have  to  carry  on  internally  tho 
processes  of  sustentation,  societies,  as  remarked  in  tho  last 
chapter,  habitually  present  ns  with  mixtures  of  the  structures 
adapted  to  these  diverse  ends.  Disentanglement  is  not  easy. 
According  as  either  structure  predominates  it  ramifies  through 
the  other :  instance  the  fact  that  where  the  militant  type  is 
much  developed,  the  worker,  ordinarily  a  slave,  is  no  more 
free  than  the  soldier;  while,  where  the  industrial  type  is 
much  developed,  the  soldier,  volunteering  on  specified  terms, 
acquires  in  so  far  the  position  of  a  free  worker.  In  the  one 
case  the  system  of  status,  proper  to  the  fighting  part,  pervades 
the  working  part ;  while  in  the  other  the  system  of  contract, 
proper  to  the  working  part,  affects  the  fighting  part  Especi- 
ally does  the  organization  adapted  for  war  obscure  that 
adapted  for  industry.  While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  militant 
type  as  theoretically  constructed,  is  so  far  displayed  in  many 
societies  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  its  essential  nature,  the 
industrial  type  has  its  traits  so  hidden  by  those  of  the  still- 
dominant  militant  type,  that  its  nature  is  nowhere  more  than 
very  partially  exemplified.  Saying  thus  much  to  exclude 
expectations  which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  it  will  be  well  also  to 
exclude  certain  probable  misconceptions. 
In  the  first  place,  industriali^m  must  not  be  confounded 
rithindustiiousness.  Though  the  members  of  an  industrially* 
oigamziicrsociety  are  habitually  industrious,  and  are,  indeed 
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when  the  society  is  a  developed  one,  obliged  to  be  so;  yet  il 
must  not  be  assumed  tbat  the  iDdastrially-orgauised  socie^ 
is  one  in  which,  of  necessity,  much  work  is  don&  Wliere 
the  society  is  small,  and  its  habitat  so  favourable  that  life 
may  be  comfortably  maintained  with  but  little  exertixm,  the 
social  relations  wliicli  charactcnze  the  industrial  type  may  co- 
exist with  but  very  moderate  productive  activities.  It  ia 
not  tlie  diligence  of  its  members  which  constitutes  the 
society  an  industrial  one  in  the  sense  here  intended,  but  tlie 
form  of  cooperalion  under  which  their  labours,  small  or  great 
in  amount,  are  carried  on.  This  distinction  will  be  best  under- 
stood on  observing  that,  conversely,  there  may  be,  and  often 
ia,  great  industry  in  societies  framed  oo  the  militant  type. 
In  ancient  Egypt  there  was  an  immense  labooiing  population 
and  a  large  supply  of  commodities,  numerous  in  their  Idnda, 
produced  by  it  Still  more  did  ancient  Peru  exhibit  a  vast 
community  purely  militant  in  its  structure,  the  memben  of 
which  worked  unceasingly.  We  are  here  concerned,  then,  act 
with  the  quantity  of  labour  but  with  the  mode  of  organi- 
zatiou  of  tlie  labourers.     A  regiment  of  soldiers  can  be  set 
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•evemlly  and  independently  occupying  themselves  as  they> 
please ;  are  to  be  prevented  from  competing  with  one  another  j 
in  supplying  goods  for  money ;  are  to  be  prevented  from  ' 
hiring  themselves  out  on  such  terms  as  they  think  fit.  There 
can  be  no  artificial  system  for  regulating  labour  which  does 
not  interfere  with  the  natural  system.    To  such  extent  as 
men  are  debarred  from  making  whatever  engagements  they 
like,  they  are  to  that  extent  working  under  dictation.    No  * 
matter  in  what  way  the  controlling  agency  is  constituted,  it  i 
stands  towards  those  controlled  in  the  same  relation  as  does 
the  controlling  agency  of  a  militant  society.    And  how  truly  / 
the  r^me  which  those  who  declaim  against  competition 
would  establish,  is  thus  characterized,  we  see  both  in  the  fact 
that  communistic  forms  of    organization  existed  in  early 
societies  which  were  predominantly  warlike,  and  in  the  fact  1 
that  at  the  present  time  communistic  projects  chiefly  originate  ^ 
among,  and  are  most  favoured  by,  the  more  warlike  societies.  I 

A  further  preliminary  explanation  may  be  needfuL  The 
structures  proper  to  the  industrial  type  of  society  must  not 
be  looked  for  in  distinct  forms  when  they  first  appear.  Con- 
trariwise, we  must  expect  them  to  begin  in  vague  unsettled 
forms.  Arising,  as  they  do,  by  modification  of  pre-existing 
structures,  they  are  necessarily  long  in  losing  all  trace  of 
these.  For  example,  transition  from  the  state  in  which  the 
labourer,  owned  like  a  beast,  is  maintained  that  he  may  work 
exclusively  for  liis  master's  benefit,  to  the  condition  in  which 
he  is  completely  detached  from  master,  soil,  and  locality,  and 
free  to  work  anywhere  and  for  anyone,  is  through  gradations. 
Again,  the  change  from  the  arrangement  proper  to  militancy, 
under  which  subject-i)er8ons  receive,  in  addition  to  main* 
tenance,  occasional  presents,  to  the  arrangement  under  which, 
in  place  of  both,  they  received  fixed  wages,  or  salaries,  or 
fees,  goes  on  slowly  and  unobtrusively.  Once  more  it  is 
observable  that  the  process  of  exchange,  originally  indefinite, 
has  become  definite  only  where  industiialism  is  considerably 
developed.    Baiter  began,  not  with  a  distinct  intention  of 
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„  <«cini(/«a/t,  tiie  clragomaii  brint 
tlierti.  Add  to  which  that  then 
none  of  that  definite  etjuiv.-ili 
change  among  ourselves :  prii 
videly  with  every  fresh  transac 
mterpretations  we  must  keep 
Btractnres  and  tunctions  prope 
tinguieh  themselves  but  gtadua, 
militant  type. 

Having  .thus  prepared  the  wa 
aie,  h  priori,  the  traits  of  that 
entirely  unfitted  for  carrying  o 
enemies,  is  eicclunlvely  fitted  for 
society  by  subserving  the  lives 
treating  of  the  militant  type,  so  h 
trial  t^pe,  we  will  consider  ficet  it 

S  663.  While  corporate  action 
in  a  society  which  has  to  preserve 
Bocietdes,  conversely,  in  the  abt 
ixoporate  action  is  no  longer  the  i 

The  continued  existence  of  a  e 
shall  not  be  destroyed  bodily  b; 
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of  the  society  is  by  implication  achieved.  Comparatively 
little  corporate  activity  is  now  required.  Each  man  may 
maintain  himself  by  labour,  may  exchange  his  products  for 
the  products  of  others,  may  give  aid  and  receive  payment, 
may  enter  into  this  or  that  combination  for  carrying  on  an 
undertaking,  small  or  great,  without  the  direction  of  the 
society  as  a  whole.  The  xemaining  end  to  be  achieved  by 
public  action  is  to  keep  private  actions  within  due  bounds ; 
and  the  amount  of  public  action  needed  for  this  becomes 
small  in  proportion  as  private  actions  become  duly  self- 
bounded. 

So  that  whereas  in  the  militant  type  the  demand  for  cor- 
porate action  is  intrinsic,  such  demand  for  corporate  action 
as  continues  in  the  industrial  type  is  mainly  extrinsic — is 
called  for  by  those  aggressive  traits  of  human  nature  which 
chronic  warfare  has  fostered,  and  may  gradually  diminish  as, 
under  enduring  peaceful  life,  these  decrease. 

§  564  In  a  society  organized  for  militant  action,  the  indi« 
viduality  of  each  member  has  to  be  so  subordinated  in  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  that  he  is  largely,  or  completely,  owntd 
by  the  State ;  but  in  a  society  industriaUy  organized,  no  such 
subordination  of  the  individual  is  called  for.  There  remain 
no  occasions  on  which  he  is  required  to  risk  his  life 
wliile  destroying  the  lives  of  others;  he  is  not  forced  to 
leave  his  occupation  and  submit  to  a  commanding  officer; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  needful  that  he  should  surrender  for  public 
purposes  whatever  property  is  demanded  of  him. 

Under  the  industrial  regime  the  citizen's  individuality, 
instead  of  being  sacrificed  by  the  society,  has  to  be  defended 
by  the  society.  Defence  of  his  individuality  becomes  the 
society's  essential  duty.  That  after  external  protection  is  no 
longer  called  for,  internal  protection  must  become  the  cardinal 
function  of  the  State,  and  that  effectual  discharge  of  this 
function  must  be  a  predominant  trait  of  the  industrial  type, 
may  be  readily  shown. 
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For  it  ia  clenr  that,  other  things  equal,  a  society  in  wliid 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  are  secure,  and  all  interests  jastly 
regarded,  must  prosper  more  than  one  in  which  they  are  not; 
and,  consequently,  among  competing  industrial  societies, 
there  must  be  a  gradual  replacing  of  those  in  which  personal 
rights  are  imperfectly  maintained,  by  those  in  which  they  are 
perfectly  maintained.  So  that  by  survival  of  the  fitte'^t  must 
be  produced  a  social  type  in  which  individual  claims,  con- 
sidered as  sacred,  are  trenched  on  by  the  State  no  further 
than  is  requisite  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  them,  or 
rather,  of  arbitrating  among  them.  For  the  aggressiveness  of 
nature  fostered  by  militancy  having  died  out,  the  corporate 
function  becomes  that  of  deciding  between  those  conflicting 
claims,  the  equitable  adjustment  of  which  is  not  obvious  to 
the  persons  coacerued. 

§  !i65.  With  the  absence  of  need  for  that  corporate  nction 
by  which  tlie  efforts  of  the  whole  society  may  be  utilized  for 
war,  there  goes  the  absence  of  need  for  a  despotic  controlling 
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Unless  the  activities  of  all  are  homogeneous  in  kind,  which 
they  cannot  be  in  a  developed  society  with  its  elaborate  divi- 
sion of  labour,  there  arises  a  need  for  conciliation  of  diver- 
gent interests;  and  to  the  end  of  insuring  an  equitable 
adjustment,  each  interest  must  be  enabled  duly  to  express 
itself.  It  is,  indeed,  supposable  that  the  appointed  agency 
should  be  a  single  individual.  But  no  such  single  individual 
could  arbitrate  justly  among  numerous  classes  variously  occu- 
pied, without  hearing  evidence:  each  would  have  to  send 
representatives  setting  forth  its  claims.  Hence  the  choice 
would  lie  between  two  systems,  under  one  of  which  the 
representatives  privately  and  separately  stated  their  cases  to 
an  arbitrator  on  whose  single  judgment  decisions  depended ; 
and  under  the  other  of  which  these  representatives  stated 
their  cases  in  one  another's  presence,  while  judgments  were 
openly  determined  by  the  general  consenms.  Without  insist- 
ing on  the  fact  that  a  fair  balancing  of  class-interests  is  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  this  last  form  of  representation  than 
by  the  first,  it  is  sufi&cientto  remark  that  it  is  more  congruous 
with  the  nature  of  the  industrial  type ;  since  men's  indi- 
vidualities are  in  the  smallest  degree  trenched  upon.  Citizens 
who,  appointing  a  single  ruler  for  a  prescribed  time,  may 
have  a  majority  of  their  wills  traversed  by  his  during  this 
time,  surrender  their  individualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
do  those  who,  from  their  local  groups,  depute  a  number  of 
rulers ;  since  these,  speaking  and  acting  under  public  inspec- 
tion and  mutually  restrained,  habitually  conform  their  deci- 
sions to  the  wills  of  the  majority. 

§  567.  The^ corporate  life  of  the  society  being  no  longer  in 
danger,  and  the  remaining  business  of  government  being  that 
ol*  maintaining  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  highest  indi- 
vidual life,  there  comes  the  question — ^What  are  these  condi- 
tions? 

Already  they  have  been  implied  as  comprehended  under 
the  administration  of  justice ;  but  so  vaguely  is  the  meaning 
65 
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of  this  phrase  commonly  conceived,  that  a  more  apeciSc  state- 
ment must  be  made.  Justice  then,  as  here  to  be  tinderetood, 
means  preservation  of  the  normal  connexions  between  acta 
and  results — the  obtainment  by  each  of  as  much  benefit  as 
his  efforta  are  equivalent  to — no  more  and  no  less.  Living 
and  working  within  tlie  restraints  imposed  by  one  another's 
presence,  justice  requires  that  individuals  shall  severally 
take  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  neither  increased  nor 
decreased.  The  superior  shall  have  the  good  of  his  superiority ; 
and  the  inferior  the  evil  of  his  inferiority.  A  veto  is  there- 
fore put  on  all  public  action  which  abstracts  from  some  men 
part  of  the  advantages  they  have  earned,  and  awards  to  other 
men  advantages  they  have  not  earned. 

That  from  the  developed  industrial  type  of  society  there 
are  excluded  all  forms  of  communistic  distribution,  the  inevi- 
table trait  of  which  is  that  they  tend  to  equalize  the  lives  of 
good  and  bad,  idle  and  diligent,  is  readily  proved.  For  when, 
the  struggle  for  existence  between  societies  by  war  having 
ceased,  there  remains  only  the  industrial  struggle  for  existence, 
the  final  survival  and  spread  must  be  on  the  part  of  those 
societies  which  produce  the  largest  number  of  the  best  indi- 
viduals— individuals  best  adapted  for  life  in  the  industrial  state. 
Suppose  two  societies,  otherwise  equal.in  one  of  which  the  supe- 
rior are  allowed  to  retain,  for  their  own  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  their  offspring,  the  entire  proceeds  of  their  labour;  but  in 
the  other  of  which  the  superior  have  taken  from  them  part  of 
these  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  inferior  and  their  offspring. 
Evidently  the  superior  will  thrive  and  multiply  more  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second,  A  greater  number  of  the  best 
children  will  be  reared  in  the  first ;  and  eventually  it  will 
outgrow  the  second.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  private  and 
voluntary  aid  to  the  inferior  is  negatived,  but  only  public 
and  enforced  aid.  'WHiatever  effects  the  sympathies  of  the 
better  for  the  worse  spontaneously  produce,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  interfered  with ;  and  will,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial.  For 
while,  on  the  average,  the  better  will  not  carry  such  efiorts  ao 
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fiir  as  to  impede  their  own  multiplication,  they  will  carry 
them  far  enough  to  mitigate  the  ill-fortunes  of  the  worse  with- 
out helping  them  to  multiply. 

§  568.  Otherwise  regarded,  this  system  under  which  the 
efforts  of  each  bring  neither  more  nor  less  than  their  natural 
ictums,  is  the  system  of  contract 

We  have  seen  that  the  rSgime  of  status  is  in  all  ways 
proper  to  the  militant  type.  It  is  the  concomitant  of  that 
graduated  subordination  by  which  the  combined  action  of  a 
fighting  body  is  achieved,  and  which  must  pervade  the  fighting 
society  at  large  to  insure  its  corporate  action.  Under  this 
regime,  the  relation  between  labour  and  produce  is  traversed 
by  authority.  As  in  the  army,  the  food,  clothing,  &c.,  received 
by  each  soldier  are  not  direct  returns  for  work  done,  but  are 
arbitrarily  apportioned,  while  duties  are  arbitrarily  enforced ; 
so  throughout  the  rest  of  the  militant  society,  the  superior 
dictates  the  labour  and  assigns  such  share  of  the  returns  as 
he  pleases.  But  as,  with  declining  militancy  and  growing 
industrialism,  the  power  and  range  of  authority  decrease 
while  uncontrolled  action  increases,  the  relation  of  contract 
becomes  general ;  and  in  the  fully-developed  industrial  type 
it  becomes  universal 

Under  this  universed  relation  of  contract  when  equitably 
administered,  there  arises  that  adjustment  of  benefit  to  effort 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  industrial  society  have  to 
achieve.  If  each  as  producer,  distributor,  manager,  adviser, 
teacher,  or  aider  of  other  kind,  obtains  from  his  fellows  such 
payment  for  his  service  as  its  value,  determined  by  the 
demand,  warrants;  then  there  results  that  correct  appor- 
tioning of  reward  to  merit  which  ensures  the  prosperity  of 
the  superior. 

§  569.  Again  changing  the  point  of  view,  we  see  that 
whereas  public  control  in  the  militant  type  is  both  positively 
regulative  and  negatively  regulative,  in  the  industrial  type  it 
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is  natively  regulative  only.  To  tiie  dave,  to  the  soldier,  «r 
to  other  member  of  a  community  organized  for  war,  antiiori^ 
says — "  Thou  shalt  do  this ;  thou  shalt  not  do  that"  Bat  to 
the  member  of  the  industrial  community,  authority  gives 
only  one  of  these  orders — "  Thou  shalt  not  do  that," 

For  people  who,  carrying  on  their  private  transactiona  by 
voluntary  cooperation,  also  voluntarily  cooperate  to  fona  and 
support  a  governmental  agency,  are,  by  implication,  petals 
who  authorize  it  to  impose  od  their  respective  activitiea,  only 
those  restraints  which  they  are  all  interested  in  maintainisg-— 
the  restraints  which  check  aggressions.  Omitting  taiminals 
(who  under  the  assumed  conditions  must  be  very  few,  if  not 
a  vanishing  quantity),  each  citizen  will  wish  to  preserve  onin- 
vaded  his  sphere  of  action,  while  not  invading  others'  Bpheies, 
and  to  retain  whatever  benefite  are  achieved  within  it.  The 
very  motive  which  prompts  all  to  unite  in  uphtdding  b  public 
protector  of  their  individualities,  will  also  prompt  them  to 
unite  in  preventing  any  interference  with  their  individuali- 
ties beyond  that  required  for  this  end. 

Hence  it  follows  tliat  while,  in  tlie  militant  typi 
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emigration,  &c.,  all  have  their  individualities  trenched  upon, 
either  by  compelling  them  to  do  what  they  would  not  spon- 
taneously do,  or  by  taking  away  money  which  else  would  have 
furthered  their  private  ends.  Coercive  arrangements  of  such 
kinds,  consistent  with  the  militant  type,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  industried  type. 

§  570.  With  the  relatively  narrow  range  of  public  organi- 
zations, there  goes,  in  the  industrial  type,  a  relatively  wide 
range  of  private  organizations.  The  spheres  left  vacant  by  the 
one  are  filled  by  the  other. 

Several  influences  conspire  to  produce  this  trait  Those 
motives  which,  in  the  absence  of  that  subordination  necessi- 
tated by  war,  make  citizens  unite  in  asserting  their  indi- 
vidualities subject  only  to  mutual  limitations,  are  motives 
which  make  them  unite  in  resisting  any  interference  with 
their  freedom  to  form  such  private  combinations  as  do  not 
involve  aggression.  Moreover,  beginning  with  exchanges  of 
goods  and  services  under  agreements  between  individuals,  the 
principle  of  voluntary  cooperation  is  simply  carried  out  in  a 
larger  way  by  individuals  who,  incorporating  themselves, 
contract  with  one  another  for  jointly  pursuing  this  or  that 
business  or  function.  And  yet  again,  there  is  entire  con- 
gruity  between  the  representative  constitutions  of  such  private 
combinations,  and  that  representative  constitution  of  the 
public  combination  which  we  see  is  proper  to  the  industrial 
type.  The  same  law  of  organization  pervades  the  society  in 
general  and  in  detail  So  that  an  inevitable  trait  of  tlio 
industrial  type  is  the  multiplicity  and  heterogeneity  of  asso- 
ciations, political,  religious,  commercial,  professional,  philan- 
thropic, and  social,  of  all  sizes. 

§  571.  Two  indirectly  resulting  traits  of  the  industrial  type 
must  be  added.    The  first  is  its  relative  plasticity. 

So  long  as  corporate  action  is  necessitated  for  national  self- 
preservation — so  long  as,  to  effect  combined  defence  or  ofience, 
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there  is  maintained  that  gradaatpd  subordination  whicb  tie* 
rU  inferiora  to  superiors,  as  ttic  soldier  is  tied  to  his  officer — . 
BO  long  OS  there  is  maintained  theniatioiiaf 'Stna%'«feMl 
tends  to  fix  men  in  the  positions  tiiej  are  aertmSlj  hoot  ti») 
there  is  insured  a  comparative  rigidity  c4  social  iimillllMfilBi! 
But  with  the  cessation  of  those  needs  that  initiate  aa&fttt 
flerre  the  militant  type  of  atructuie,  and  with  the  e 
ment  of  contract  as  the  universal  relation  under  i^ueh  a 
are  combined  for  mutual  advantage,  Bodal  oi^aiiictf  on 
its  rigidity.  Ko  longer  determined  by  tiie  prinoipis  of  ii 
tance,  places  and  occupations  are  nov  determined  1^  ttM 
principle  of  efficiency;  and  changes  of  stractnre  foII<nrwbea 
men,  not  bound  to  prescribed  functions,  acquire  the  ftmotiiHBi 
for  which  they  have  proved  themselves  most  flt.  Eamly  OBOdi- 
fied  in  its  arrangements,  the  industrial  type  of  aodefejr'ii 
therefore  one  which  adapts  itself  witii  facility  to  aewwc^ldit^ 
menta. 


§  572.  llie  other  incidental  result  to  be  ii 

dency  towards  loss  of  economic  autonomy. 
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their  individualities  as  are  implied  by  interdicts  on  exchange 
or  impediments  to  exchange. 

With  the  spread  of  industrialism,  therefore,  the  tendency 
is  towards  the  breaking  down  of  the  divisions  between 
nationalities,  and  the  running  through  them  of  a  common 
organization :  if  not  under  a  single  government,  then  under 
a  federation  of  governments. 

§  573.  Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  industrial  type 
of  society  to  be  inferred  from  its  requirements,  we  have  now 
to  inquire  what  evidence  is  furnished  by  actual  societies 
that  approach  towards  this  constitution  accompanies  the 
progress  of  industrialism. 

As,  during  the  peopling  of  the  Earth,  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence among  societies,  from  small  hordes  up  to  great 
nations,  has  been  nearly  everywhere  going  on ;  it  is,  as  before 
said,  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  readily  find  examples 
of  the  social  type  appropriate  to  an  exclusively  industrial 
life.  Ancient  records  join  the  journals  of  the  day  in  proving 
that  thus  far  no  civilized  or  semi-civilized  nation  has  fallen 
into  circumstances  making  needless  all  social  structures  for 
resisting  aggression;  and  from  every  region  travellers'  ac« 
counts  bring  evidence  that  almost  universally  among  the 
uncivilized,  hostilities  between  tribes  are  chronia  Still,  a 
few  examples  exist  which  show,  with  tolerable  clearness,  the 
outline  of  the  industrial  type  in  its  rudimentary  form — ^the 
form  which  it  assumes  where  culture  has  made  but  little  pro* 
gress.  We  will  consider  these  first;  and  then  proceed  to 
disentangle  the  traits  distinctive  of  the  industrial  type  as 
exhibited  by  large  nations  which  have  become  predominantly 
industried  in  their  activities. 

Among  the  Indian  hiUs  there  are  many  tribes  belonging  to 
different  races,  but  alike  in  their  partially-nomadic  habits. 
Mostly  agricultural,  their  common  practice  is  to  cultivate  a 
patch  of  ground  while  it  yields  average  crops,  and  when  it  is 
exhausted  to  go  elsewhei'e  ard  repeat  the  process.  They  have 
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fied  before  inradiitg  peoples,  ftod  have  here  and  then  found 
localities  in  wbich  they  are  able  to  carry  on  their  peaoefnl 
occupations  unmolested:  the  absence  of  moleatation  being,  in 
snmes  ciscs,  due  to  tlieir  ability  to  live  io  a  malariona  atmo- 
sphere which  is  fatal  to  the  Aryan  races.  Already,  iinder 
other  beads,  I  have  referred  to  the  Bodo  and  to  the  Dbimiils 
as  wholly  uumititary,  as  lacking  political  organuation,  m 
being  without  slaves  or  social  gradt^s,  and  as  aiding  one 
another  in  tlieir  heavier  undertakings ;  to  the  Todas,  who, 
leading  tranquil  lives,  are  "  withont  any  of  those  bonds  of 
union  which  man  in  general  ia  induced  to  form  from  a  sense 
of  danger,"  and  who  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  or  by 
a  council  of  five ;  to  tlie  Mishmies  as  being  nnwarlike,  as 
having  but  nominal  chiefs,  and  as  administering  jnstice  by 
an  assembly ;  and  1  have  joined  with  these  the  case  of  a 
people  remote  in  locality  and  race — the  ancient  Fuebloe  of 
North  America — who,  sheltering  in  their  walled  vil'ogea  and 
fighting  only  when  invaded,  similiu'ly  united  with  their 
habitually  industrial  life  a  free  form  of  government :  "  the 
governor  and  his  council  are  [were]  annually  elected  by  the 
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contix)!.  Take  next  the  "  quiet,  nnoffensive  '*  Santals,  who, 
while  they  fight  if  need  be  with  infatuated  bravery  to  resist 
aggression,  are  essentially  unaggressive.  These  people  "  are 
industrious  cultivators,  and  enjoy  their  existence  unfettered 
by  caste."  Though,  having  become  tributaries,  there  habi- 
tually exists  in  each  village  a  head  appointed  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  be  responsible  for  the  tribute,  &c. ;  yet  the 
nature  of  their  indigenous  goveiimient  remains  sufficiently 
clear.  While  there  is  a  patriarch  who  is  honoured,  but  who 
rarely  interferes,  "  every  village  has  its  council  place,  .  .  . 
where  the  committee  assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
village  and  its  inhabitants.  All  petty  disputes,  both  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  nature,  are  settled  there."  What  little  is 
told  us  of  tribes  living  in  the  Shervaroy  Hills  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  like  effect.  Speaking  generally  of  them,  Shortt  says 
they  "  are  essentially  a  timid  and  harmless  people,  addicted 
chiefly  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits;"  and  more 
specifically  describing  one  division  of  them,  he  says  "  they 
lead  peaceable  lives  among  themselves,  and  any  dispute  that 
may  arise  is  usually  settled  by  arbitration."  Then,  to  show 
that  these  social  traits  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  variety  of 
man,  but  are  dependent  on  conditions,  I  may  recall  the 
before-named  instance  of  the  Papuan  Arafiiras,  who,  without 
any  divisions  of  rank  or  hereditary  chieftainships,  live  in 
harmony,  controlled  only  by  the  decisions  of  their  assembled 
elders.  In  all  which  cases  we  may  discern  the  leading  traits 
above  indicated  as  proper  to  societies  not  impelled  to  corpo- 
rate action  by  war.  Strong  centralized  control  not  being 
required,  such  government  as  exists  is  exercised  by  a  council, 
informally  approved— a  rude  representative  government; 
class-distinctions  do  not  exist,  or  are  but  faintly  indicated — 
the  relation  of  siatvs  is  absent ;  whatever  transactions  take 
place  between  individuals  are  by  agreement ;  and  the  fimc- 
tion  which  the  ruling  body  has  to  perform,  becomes  substan- 
tially limited  to  protecting  private  life  by  settling  such  disputes 
as  arise,  and  inflicting  mild  pmiishments  for  small  offences. 
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Difficolties  meet  ns  when,  turning  to  dnlizad  s 
eeek  in  them  for  traita  of  the  indostnal  iTpa. 
dated  aiid  organized  as  they  have  all  been  by  van  utimfy 
carried  on  throughout  the  earlier  periods  of  their  fltiHtiWf% 
and  mostly  continued  down  to  recent  times;  taxi  tttkiiag 
simultaneously  been  developing  within  themselves  tirgiMifani 
tions  for  producing  and  dlBtributing  commoditieB,wIudft  ItftW 
little  by  little  become  contrasted  with  those  proper  to-milfeT 
tant  activities ;  the  two  are  everywhere  presented  M-tniog^dd 
that  clear  separation  of  the  first  from  the  last  is,  as  said  ■( 
the  outset,  scarcely  practicable.  Sadically  oppoeed,  faowonm^ 
as  is  compulsory  cooperation,  the  organisiiig  principle  of  ibo 
militant  type,  to  voluntary  cooperation,  the  oiguiiai^  prin- 
ciple of  the  industrial  type,  we  may,  by  observing  the  d 
of  institutions  exhibiting  the  one,  recognize,  by  impU( 
the  growth  of  institutions  exhibiting  the  other.  JSengs  ^w^ 
passing  from  the  first  states  of  civilized  nations  iit  vhish  wmf 
is  the  business  of  life,  to  states  in  which  hoatilitiet-am  1mi6 
occasional,  we  simultaneously  pass  to  states  in  which  Jtte 
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sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  fighting  part  While  militancy 
was  thus  high  and  industrialism  undeveloped,  the  reign  of 
superior  strength,  continually  being  established  by  societies 
one  over  another,  was  equally  displayed  within  each  society. 
From  slaves  and  serfs,  through  vassals  of  different  grades  up 
to  dukes  and  kings,  there  was  an  enforced  subordination  by 
which  the  individualities  of  all  were  greatly  restricted.  And 
at  the  same  time  that,  to  cany  on  external  aggression  or 
resistance,  the  ruling  power  in  each  group  sacrificed  the 
personal  claims  of  its  members,  the  function  of  defending  its 
members  from  one  another  was  in  but  small  degree  discharged 
by  it :  they  were  left  to  defend  themselves.  If  with 

these  traits  of  European  societies  in  medisaval  times,  we  com« 
pare  their  traits  in  modem  times,  we  see  the  following 
essential  differencea  First,  with  the  formation  of  nations 
covering  large  areas,  the  perpetual  wars  within  each  area 
have  ceased ;  and  though  the  wars  between  nations  which 
from  time  to  time  occur  are  on  larger  scales,  they  are  less 
frequent,  and  they  are  no  longer  the  business  of  all  freemen. 
Second,  there  has  grown  up  in  each  country  a  relatively  large 
population  which  carries  on  production  and  distribution  for 
its  own  maintenance ;  so  that  whereas  of  old,  the  working 
part  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fighting  part,  now  the 
fighting  part  exists  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
part — exists  ostensibly  to  protect  it  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of 
its  ends.  Third,  the  system  of  status,  having  under  some  of 
its  forms  disappeared  and  under  others  become  greatly  miti- 
gated, has  been  almost  universally  replaced  by  the  system  of 
contract  Only  among  those  who,  by  choice  or  by  conscrip- 
tion, are  incorporated  in  the  military  organization,  does  the 
system  of  status  in  its  primitive  rigour  still  hold  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  this  organization.  Fourth,  with  this  de- 
crease of  compulsory  cooperation  and  increase  of  voluntary 
cooperation,  there  have  diminished  or  ceased  many  minor 
restraints  over  individual  actions.  Men  are  less  tied  to  their 
localities  than  they  were ;  they  are  not  obliged  to  profess 
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certUQ  religious  opinions;  they  sro  less  debarred  from  c 
pressing  their  political  views ;  they  no  longer  have  their 
dresses  and  modes  of  living  dictated  to  them;  they  are 
comparatively  little  restrained  from  forming  private  uora- 
binations  and  holding  meetings  for  one  or  other  purpose — 
political,  religious,  social,  Fifth,  while  the  individaaUties  of 
citizens  are  less  aggressed  upon  by  public  agency,  they  are 
more  protected  by  public  agency  against  agression.  Instead 
of  a  re'^me  under  which  individuals  rectified  their  privat* 
wrongs  by  force  as  well  as  t^ey  could,  or  else  bribed  tbe  tola, 
general  or  local,  to  use  his  power  in  tbeir  behslf,  tbem  Ims 
come  a  r^ginu  under  which,  while  much  lesa  self-intoctioa 
is  required,  a  chief  function  of  the  mling  powex  and  iU 
agents  is  to  administer  justice.  In  all  mya,  than,  ve  are 
shown  that  with  this  relative  decrease  of  militanit^  «Bd 
relative  increase  of  iudustrialiam,  there  has  been  a  change 
from  a  social  order  in  which  individuals  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State,  to  a  social  order  in  which  the  State  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals. 

When,  instead  of  contrastins  early  European  communities 
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tallied  secured  comparative  order.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  such  general  wars  as  occurred  were  mostly  carried  on 
abroad.  Descents  on  our  coasts  were  few  and  unimportant, 
and  conflicts  with  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  entailed  but 
few  intrusions  on  English  soil  Consequently,  there  was  a 
relatively  small  hindrance  to  industrial  life  and  the  growth 
of  social  forms  appropriate  to  it.  Meanwhile,  the  condition 
of  France  was  widely  different  During  this  period  and  long 
after,  besides  wars  with  England  (mostly  fought  out  on 
French  soil)  and  wars  with  other  countries,  there  were  going 
on  everywhere  local  wars.  From  the  10th  to  the  14th  century 
perpetual  fights  between  suzerains  and  their  vassals  occurred, 
as  well  as  fights  of  vassals  with  one  another.  Not  until 
towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  did  the  king  begin 
greatly  to  predominate  over  the  nobles;  and  only  in  the 
15th  century  was  there  established  a  supreme  ruler  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  quarrels  of  local  rulers.  How  great 
was  the  repression  of  industrial  development  caused  by 
internal  conflicts,  may  be  inferred  from  the  exaggerated 
language  of  an  old  writer,  who  says  of  this  period,  during 
which  the  final  struggle  of  monarchy  with,  feudalism  was 
going  on,  that  "agriculture,  traffic,  and  all  the  mechanical 
arts  ceased."  Such  being  the  contrast  between  the 

small  degree  in  which  industrial  life  was  impeded  by  war  in 
England,  and  the  great  degree  in  which  it  was  impeded  by 
war  in  France,  let  us  ask — ^what  were  the  political  contrasts 
which  arose.  The  first  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century  there  began  in  England  a  mitigation  of 
villeinage,  by  limitation  of  labour-services  and  commutation 
of  them  for  money,  and  that  in  the  14th  century  the  trans- 
formation of  a  servile  into  a  free  population  had  in  great 
measure  taken  place ;  while  in  France,  as  in  other  continental 
countries,  the  old  condition  survived  and  became  worse.  As 
Mr.  Freeman  sajrs  of  this  period — "in  England  villeinage 
was  on  the  whole  dying  out,  while  in  many  other  coimtries  it 
was  getting  harder  and  harder/'    Besides  this  spreading  sub« 
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Rtitation  of  contract  for  statna,  vhich,  taking  ptam  Ant  in 
the  induatrial  centres,  the  tovna,  afterwaida  vent  on  in  tha 
rural  districts,  there  was  going  on  an  analogoos  en&aadiiae- 
ment  of  the  noble  class.  The  enforced  militaiy  obligatuma  at 
vassals  were  more  and  more  replaced  by  money  payments  at 
Bcutages ;  so  that  hj  King  John's  time,  the  fightang  aerrioH 
of  the  upper  class  had  been  to  a  great  extent  oompoonded 
for,  like  the  labour  services  of  the  lower  claaa.  After  diin> 
nished  restraints  over  persons,  there  came  diminiahed  inTastolu 
of  property.  By  the  Charter,  arbitrary  tallages  on  towni  and 
non-military  king's  tenants  were  checked;  and  while  the 
aggressive  actions  of  the  State  were  thus  decreased,  its  pro* 
tective  actions  were  extended:  provisiona  were  made  tiiafc 
justice  should  be  neither  sold,  delayed,  nor  denied.  All 
which  changes  were  towards  those  social  amuigematts  which 
we  see  characterize  the  indu^rial  type.  Then,  in  the  next 
place,  we  have  the  subsequentJy-occuning  rise  of  a  lepresen- 
tative  government ;  which,  as  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter 
by  another  line  of  inquiry,  is  at  once  the  product  of  tndostdBl 
growth  and  the  form  proper  to  the  induatrial  typa.    Bnt  is 
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France  carried  on  serious  wars  with  Flanders,  Castille  and 
Kavarre  besides  the  struggle  with  Burgundy:  the  result 
being  that  while  in  England  popular  power  as  expressed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  became  settled  and  increased,  such 
power  as  the  States  General  had  acquired  in  France,  dwindled 
away.  Not  forgetting  that  by  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  lasting 
over  thirty  years,  there  was  initiated  a  return  towards 
absolutism;  let  us  contemplate  the  contrasts  which  subse* 
quently  arose.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  these  civil  con- 
flicts ended,  there  were  but  few  and  trivial  breaches  of  internal 
peace ;  while  such  wars  as  went  on  with  foreign  powers,  not 
numerous,  took  place  as  usual  out  of  England.  During  this 
period  the  retrograde  movement  which  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses  set  up,  was  reversed,  and  popular  power  greatly  in- 
creased ;  so  that  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bagehot,  *'  the  slavish 
parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  grew  into  the  murmuring  parlia- 
ment of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mutinous  Parliament  of 
James  I.,  and  the  rebellious  parliament  of  Charles  I."  Mean- 
while France,  during  the  first  third  of  this  period,  had  been 
engaged  in  almost  continuous  external  wars  with  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Austria ;  while  during  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
it  suffered  from  almost  continuous  internal  wars,  religious 
and  political :  the  accompanying  result  being  that,  notwith- 
standing resistances  from  time  to  time  made,  the  monarchy 
became  increasingly  despotic.  Fully  to  make  manifest 

the  different  social  types  which  had  been  evolved  under  these 
different  conditions,  we  have  to  compare  not  only  the  respec- 
tive ix)litical  constitutions  but  also  the  respective  systems  of 
social  control.  Observe  what  these  were  at  the  time  when 
there  commenced  that  reaction  which  ended  in  the  French 
revolution.  In  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  militant  type, 
that  the  individual  is  in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  owned  by 
the  State,  the  monarch  was  by  some  held  to  be  the  universal 
proprietor.  The  burdens  he  imposed  upon  landowners  were 
so  grievous  that  a  part  of  them  preferred  abandoning  their 
estates  to  paying.    Then  besides  the  taking  of  property  by 
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the  State,  there  was  the  talcing  of  labour.  One-fo-irtliof  tha 
working  days  ia  the  year  went  to  the  eorcha,  duo  now  to  tlie 
king  and  now  to  the  feudal  lord.  Snch  liberties  bs  were 
allowed,  had  to  be  paid  for  and  again  paid  for :  the  muoicipal 
privil^es  of  towns  hemg  seven  times  in  twenty-eight  yeus 
withdrawn  and  re-sold  to  them.  Military  services  of  nobles 
and  people  were  imperative  to  whatever  extent  the  Idog 
demanded ;  and  conscripts  were  drilled  under  the  lash.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  was  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  by  exactions  of  money 
and  services  that  the  impoverished  people  cut  the  grain  whilo 
it  was  green,  ate  grass,  and  died  of  starvation  in  mnltitades, 
the  State  did  little  to  guard  their  persons  and  homea.  Con- 
temporary writers  enlai^e  on  the  immense  numbers  of  high- 
way robberies,  bui^Iaries,  assassinations,  and  torturinga  of 
people  to  discover  their  hoards.  Herds  of  vagabonds,  levying 
blackmail,  roamed  about ;  and  when,  as  a  remedy,  penaltios 
were  imposed,  innocent  persons  denounced  as  vagabonds  were 
sent  to  prison  without  evidence.  No  personal  security  could 
be  had  either  against  the  ruler  or  against  powerful  e 
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there  was  destruction  of  improved  appliances  and  of  goods 
not  made  according  to  law,  as  well  as  penalties  npon  in- 
ventors. Eegulations  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly  that 
amid  their  multiplicity,  government  agents  found  it  diflBcult 
to  carry  them  out ;  and  with  increasing  official  orders  there 
came  increasing  swarms  of  public  functionaries.  Turning 
now  to  England  at  the  same  period,  we  see  that  along  with 
progress  towards  the  industrial  type  of  political  structure, 
carried  to  the  extent  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  become 
the  predominant  power,  there  had  gone  a  progress  towards 
the  accompanying  social  system.  Though  the  subjection  of 
the  individual  to  the  State  was  considerably  greater  than  now, 
it  was  far  less  than  in  France.  His  private  rights  were  not 
sacrificed  in  the  same  unscrupulous  way ;  and  he  was  not  in 
danger  of  a  lettre  de  cachet  Though  justice  was  very  imper- 
fectly administered,  still  it  was  not  administered  so  wretchedly: 
there  was  a  fair  amount  of  personal  security,  and  aggressions 
on  property  were  kept  within  bounds.  The  disabilities  of 
Protestant  dissenters  were  diminished  early  in  the  century ; 
and,  later  on,  those  of  Catholics.  Considerable  freedom  of 
the  press  was  acquired,  showing  itself  in  the  discussion  of 
political  questions,  as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  par- 
liamentary debates ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  there  came 
free  speech  in  public  meetings.  While  thus  the  State 
aggressed  on  the  individual  less  and  protected  him  more,  it 
interfered  to  a  smaller  extent  with  his  daily  transactions. 
Though  there  was  much  regulation  of  commerce  and  industry, 
yet  it  was  pushed  to  no  such  extreme  as  that  which  in  France 
subjected  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  to  an 
army  of  officials  who  directed  their  acts  at  every  turn.  In 
brief,  the  contrast  between  our  state  and  that  of  France  was 
such  as  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  various  French 
writers  of  the  time ;  from  whom  Mr.  Buckle  quotes  numerous 
passages  showing  this. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  changes  in  England 
itself,  first  retrogressive  and  then  progressive,  that  occuiTed 
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during  the  ■war-period  wliich  extended  from  1V75  to  181S, 
and  during  the  subsequent  period  of  peace.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  bei;inning  of  this,  reversion  towards 
ownership  of  the  individual  by  the  society  Lad  gone  a  long 
way.  "  To  stitesmen,  the  State,  as  a  unit,  was  all  in  all,  and 
it  is  really  difhcult  to  find  any  evidence  that  Uie  people  were 
thought  of  at  all,  except  in  t!ie  relation  of  obedience,"  "  The 
Government  regarded  the  people  with  little  other  view  than 
as  a  taxable  aud  soldier-yielding  mass."  While  the  militant 
part  of  the  community  had  greatly  developed,  the  industrial 
part  had  approached  towards  the  condition  of  a  permanent 
commissariat.  By  conscription  and  by  press-gangs,  was 
carried  to  a  relatively  vast  extent  that  sacrifice  of  the  citizen 
in  life  and  liberty  which  war  entails;  and  the  claims  to 
property  were  ti-enched  on  by  merciless  taxation,  weighing 
down  tlie  middle  classes  so  grievously  that  they  had  greatly 
to  lower  their  rate  of  living,  while  tlie  people  at  lai^  were 
BO  distressed  (partly  no  doubt  by  bad  harvests)  that  "  hun- 
dreds ate  nettles  and  other  weeds."  With  these  m^jor  aggres- 
aions   upon  the   individual   by    the   State,   went  numeroua 
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tlere  was  "  a  vast  and  absurd  variety  of  oflTences  for  which 
men  and  women  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  score :"  there 
was  "  a  devilish  levity  in  dealing  with  human  life."  But  at 
the  same  time  there  was  not  an  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease, 
of  security.  As  says  Mr.  Pike  in  his  History  of  Crime  in 
England^  "  it  became  apparent  that  the  greater  the  strain  of 
the  conflict  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  reaction  towards 
violence  and  lawlessness."  Turn  now  to  the  opposite 

picture.  After  recovery  from  the  prostration  which  prolonged 
wars  had  left,  and  after  the  dying  away  of  those  social  per- 
turbations caused  by  impoverishment,  there  began  a  revival  of 
traits  proper  to  the  industrial  type.  Coercion  of  the  citizen 
by  the  State  decreased  in  various  ways.  Voluntary  enlist- 
ment replaced  compulsory  military  service;  and  there  dis 
appeared  some  minor  restraints  over  personal  freedom,  as 
instance  the  repeal  of  laws  which  forbade  artizans  to  travel 
where  they  pleased,  and  which  interdicted  trades-unions. 
With  these  manifestations  of  greater  respect  for  personal 
freedom,  may  be  joined  those  shown  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code:  the  public  whipping  of  females  being  first 
abolished ;  then  the  long  list  of  capital  offences  being  reduced 
until  there  finally  remained  but  one ;  and,  eventually,  the  pillory 
and  imprisonment  for  debt  being  abolished.  Such  penalties 
on  rdigious  independence  as  remained  disappeared ;  first  by 
removal  of  those  directed  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
then  of  those  which  weighed  on  Catholics,  and  then  of 
gome  which  told  specially  against  Quakers  and  Jews.  By 
the  Parliamentary  Eeform  BiU  and  the  Municipal  Eeforni 
Bill,  vast  numbers  were  removed  from  the  subject  classes 
to  the  governing  classes.  Interferences  with  the  business- 
transactions  of  citizens  were  diminished  by  allowing  free 
trade  in  bullion,  by  permitting  joint-stock  banks,  by  abolish- 
ing multitudinous  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  com- 
modities— cleaving  eventually  but  few  which  pay  duty.  More- 
over while  these  and  kindred  changes,  such  as  the  removal 
of  restraining  burdens  on  the  presSi  decreased  the  impedi- 
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menta  to  free  actions  of  citizens,  the  protACtire  action  tt 
the  State  was  increased.  By  a  greatly-improTed  police  STBtem, 
hj  county  courts,  and  so  forth,  personal  safety  and  claiins 
to  property  were  better  secured. 

Not  to  elaborate  the  argument  further  by  adding  the  oasB 
of  the  United  States,  which  repeats  with  minor  diSereooea 
the  same  relations  of  phenomena,  the  evidence  giTen  ad^ 
quately  supports  the  proposition  laid  down.  Amid  all  tlie 
complexities  and  perturbations,  comparisons  show  us  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  in  actually-existing  societies  those 
attributes  which  we  inferred  must  distinguish  Hie  indoattial 
type,  show  themselves  clearly  in  proportion  aa  tbe  aodal 
activities  are  predominantly  characterized  by  exdumge  of 
■ervices  under  agreement 

§  574  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  noted  the  traits  of  tAtar 
racter  proper  to  the  members  of  a  society  which  is  balotqally 
at  war;  so  here,  we  have  to  note  the  traits  of  ohaiaoter 
proper  to  the  members  of  a  society  occupied  excInriTely  in 
peaceful  pursuits.     Already  in  delineating  above,  the  rodi' 
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before  mentioned,  the  Jakiins  of  the  South  Malayan  Peninsula, 
who,  described  as  "entirely  inofiTensive,"  personally  brave 
but  peaceful,  and  as  under  no  control  but  that  of  popularly- 
appointed  heads  who  settle  their  disputes,  are  also  described 
as  "  extremely  proud :"  the  so-called  pride  being  exemplified 
by  the  statement  that  their  remarkably  good  qualities  "induced 
several  persons  to  make  attempts  to  domesticate  them,  but 
Buch  essays  have  generally  ended  in  the  Jakuns'  disappearance 
on  the  slightest  coercion." 

With  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  claims,  these  unwarlike 
men  display  unusual  respect  for  the  claims  of  others.  This  is 
shown  in  the  first  place  by  the  rarity  of  personal  collisions 
among  them.  Hodgson  says  that  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhimals 
•*  are  void  of  all  violence  towards  their  own  people  or  towards 
their  neighbours."  Of  the  peaceful  tribes  of  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  Colonel  Ouchterlony  writes:— "drunkenness  and 
violence  are  imknown  amongst  them."  Campbell  remarks  of 
the  Lepchas,  that "  they  rarely  quarrel  among  themselves."  The 
Jakuns,  too,  "  have  very  seldom  quarrels  among  themselves ;" 
and  such  disputes  as  arise  are  settled  by  their  popularly-chosen 
heads  "without  fighting  or  malice."  In  like  manner  the 
Arafuras  "  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another.* 
Further,  in  the  accounts  of  these  peoples  we  read  nothing 
about  the  lex  talionis.  In  the  absence  of  hostilities  with  adja- 
cent groups  there  does  not  exist  within  each  group  that 
*' sacred  duty  of  blood-revenge"  universally  recognized  in 
military  tribes  and  nations.  Still  more  significantly,  we 
find  evidence  of  the  opposite  doctrine  and  practice.  Says 
Campbell  of  the  Lepchas — *'  they  are  singularly  forgiving  of 
injuries  .  .  •  making  mutual  amends  and  concessions." 

Naturally,  with  respect  for  others*  individualities  thus 
shown,  goes  respect  for  their  claims  to  property.  Already  in 
the  preliminary  chapter  I  have  quoted  testimonies  to  the 
great  honesty  of  the  Bodo  and  the  Dhimals,  the  Lepchas,  the 
Santals,  the  Todas,  and  other  peoples  kindred  in  their  form  of 
social  life ;  and  here  I  may  add  further  ones.    Of  the  Lepchas, 
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Hooker  remarica : — "  in  all  my  dealings  with  tibese  peopk^  fhaf 
proved  scrupulously  honest,"  "Among  the  pure  Santitt^* 
writes  Hunter,  "crime  aud  criminal  officers  ore  nnknown^ 
while  of  the  Hos,  belonging  to  the  same  group  ae  the  Santdl^ 
Dalton  says,  "  a  reflection  on  a  man's  honesty  or  veraialbf 
may  be  sufficient  to  Bend  him  to  Belf-destractioo."  Sboitt 
testifies  that  "  the  Todas,  as  a  body,  have  never  been  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes  of  any  kind  "  and  concemiDg  other  bibei 
of  the  Shervaroy  Hills,  be  states  that  "  crime  of  a  Benou 
natui'e  is  unknown  amongst  them."  Again  of  the  Jalnuu  we 
read  that  "  they  are  never  known  to  steal  anytliing,  not  even 
the  most  insignificant  trifle."  Aud  so  of  certain  natives  of 
Malacca  who  "  are  natui-ally  of  a  commercial  turn,"  Jokes 
writes : — "  no  part  of  the  world  is  freer  from  crime  than  tiia 
district  of  Malacca ;"  "  a  few  petty  cases  of  assault,  or  of 
disputes  about  property  ,  .  ,  are  all  that  occur." 

Thus  free  from  the  coercive  rule  which  warlike  activities 
necessitate,  and  without  the  sentiment  which  makes  tlie 
needful  subordination  possible — thus  maintaining  their  own 
claims   whilo  ruspecLing    tlio    like    claims   of   otheis — thus 
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look  or  word."  Of  the  Jakuns,  too,  Favre  tells  us  tliat 
"  they  are  generally  kind,  affable,  inclined  to  gratitude  and  to 
beneficence : "  their  tendency  being  not  to  ask  favours  but  to 
confer  them.  And  then  of  tlie  peaceful  Araf uras  we  leam 
from  Kolff  that — 

"  They  have  a  very  excusable  ambition  to  gain  the  name  of  rich  men, 
by  paying  the  debts  of  their  poorer  villagers.  The  officer  [M.  Bik], 
whom  I  quoted  above,  related  to  me  a  very  striking  instance  of  thi& 
At  Afiara  he  was  present  at  the  election  of  the  village  chiefs,  two  indi- 
viduals aspiring  to  the  station  of  Orang  Tua.  The  people  chose  the 
elder  of  the  two,  which  greatly  afflicted  the  other,  but  he  soon  after- 
wards expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  choice  the  people  had  made, 
and  said  to  M.  Bik,  who  had  been  sent  there  on  a  commission,  '  What 
reason  have  I  to  grieve ;  whether  I  am  Orang  Tua  or  not,  I  still  have 
it  in  my  power  to  assist  my  fellow  villagers.'  Several  old  men  agreed 
to  this,  apparently  to  comfort  him.  Thus  the  only  use  they  make  of 
their  riches  is  to  employ  it  in  settling  differences." 

With  these  sujperiorities  of  the  social  relations  in  perma- 
nently peaceful  tribes,  go  superiorities  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions. As  I  have  before  pointed  out  (§  327),  while  the  status 
of  women  is  habitually  very  low  in  tribes  given  to  war  and 
in  more  advanced  militant  societies,  it  is  habitually  very  high 
in  these  primitive  peaceful  societies.  The  Bodo  and  the 
Dhimdls,  the  Kocch,  the  Santals,  the  Lepchas,  are  monogamio, 
as  were  also  the  Pueblos ;  and  along  with  their  monogamy 
habitually  goes  a  superior  sexual  morality.  Of  the  Lepchas 
Hooker  says — ^"the  females  are  generally  chaste,  and  the 
marriage  tie  is  strictly  kept."  Among  the  Santdls  "  unchas- 
tity  is  almost  unknown,*'  and  "divorce  is  rare."  By  the 
Bodo  and  the  Dhimals,  "  polygamy,  concubinage  and  adultery 
are  not  tolerated ; "  "  chastity  is  prized  in  man  and  woman, 
married  and  unmarried."  Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
behaitiour  to  women  is  extremely  good.  "  The  Santal  treats 
the  female  members  of  his  family  with  respect ; "  the  Bodo 
and  the  Dhimals  "  treat  their  wives  and  daughters  with  con- 
fidence and  kindness ;  they  are  free  from  all  out-door  work 
whatever."  And  even  among  the  Todas,  low  as  are  the  fonns 
of  their  sexual  relations^  "tiie  wives  are  treated  by  their 
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husbands  witli  marked  respect  and  attention.**  Mbreorer,  m 
lire  told  concerning  sundty  of  these  anwarlike  peoples  that 
the  status  of  children  ia  also  high;  and  there  is  noae  of  that 
distinction  of  treatment  between  boys  and  girja  which 
characterizes  militant  peoples. 

Of  course  on  turning  to  the  civilized  to  ohsenre  the  fom 
of  individual  character  which  accompanies  the  industrial 
form  of  society,  we  encounter  the  difficulty  that  the  ■pee- 
sonal  traits  proper  to  industrialism,  are,  like  the  social 
traits,  mingled  with  those  proper  to  militancy.  It  ia  mani- 
festly thus  with  ourselves.  A  naUon  which,  besides  ita 
occasional  seiious  wars,  ia  continually  carrying  on  small  wars 
with  uncivilized  tribes — a  nation  which  is  mainly  ruled  in 
Parliament  and  through  the  press  by  men  whose  school- 
discipline  led  them  during  six  days  in  the  week  to  take 
Achilles  for  their  hero,  and  on  the  seventh  to  admire  Christ 
— a  nation  which,  at  its  public  dinners,  habitoally  toasts  its 
army  and  navy  before  toasting  its  legislattve  bodies;  has  not 
BO  far  emerged  out  of  militancy  that  we  can  expect  either  the 
instituLioiis   or  the   chiiracteri sties  proper   to   iadustrii 
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The  trait  is  shown  in  the  multitudinousness  of  religions  sects, 
in  the  divisions  of  political  parties,  and,  in  minor  ways,  by 
the  absence  of  those  "  schools  '*  in  art,  philosophy,  &c.,  which, 
among  continental  peoples,  are  formed  by  the  submission  of 
disciples  to  an  adopted  master.  That  Englishmen  show,  more 
than  their  neighbours,  a  jealousy  of  dictation,  and  a  determi* 
nation  to  act  as  they  think  fit,  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed. 

The  diminished  subordination  to  authority,  which  is  the 
obverse  of  this  independence,  of  course  implies  decrease  of 
loyalty.  Worship  of  the  monarch,  at  no  time  with  us  reach- 
ing the  height  it  did  in  France  early  in  the  last  century,  or 
in  Russia  down  to  recent  times,  has  now  changed  into  a 
respect  depending  very  much  on  the  monarch's  personal 
character.  Our  days  witness  no  such  extreme  servilities  of 
expression  as  were  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  dedication  of 
the  Bible  to  King  James,  nor  any  such  exaggerated  adulations 
as  those  addressed  to  George  III.  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  doctrine  of  divine  right  has  long  since  died  laway ;  belief 
in  an  indwelling  supernatural  power  (implied  by  the  touching 
for  king's  evil,  &c.)  is  named  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past;  and 
the  monarchical  institution  has  come  to  be  defended  on  groimds 
of  expediency.  So  great  has  been  the  decrease  of  this  senti- 
ment which,  under  the  militant  rigime,  attaches  subject  to 
ruler,  that  now-a-days  the  conviction  commonly  expressed  is 
that,  should  the  throne  be  occupied  by  a  Charles  IL  or  a 
George  IV.,  there  would  probably  result  a  republic.  And 
this  change  of  feeling  is  shown  in  the  attitude  towards  the 
Government  as  a  whola  For  not  only  are  there  many  who 
dispute  the  authority  of  the  State  in  respect  of  sundry 
matters  besides  religious  beliefs,  but  there  are  some  who 
passively  resist  what  tliey  consider  unjust  exercises  of  its 
authority,  and  pay  fines  or  go  to  prison  rather  than  submit. 

As  this  last  fact  implies,  along  with  decrease  of  loyalty  has 
gone  decrease  of  faith,  not  in  monarchs  only  but  in  govern- 
ments.    Such  belief  in  royal  omnipotence    as  existed  in 
ancient  Egypt,  where  the  power  of  the  ruler  was  supposed  to 
06 
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days  occupies  but  a  small  space  in  men's  minds ;  and  though 
there  is  among  us  a  majority  whoso  sentiment  is  represented 
by  the  exclamation — "  Our  country,  right  or  wrong ! "  yet 
there  are  large  numbers  whose  desire  for  human  welfare  at 
large,  so  far  overrides  their  desire  for  national  prestige,  that 
they  object  to  sacrificing  the  first  to  the  last  The  spirit  of 
self-criticism,  which  in  sundry  respects  leads  us  to  make  un* 
favourable  comparisons  between  ourselves  and  our  continental 
neighbours,  leads  us  more  than  heretofore  to  blame  oui-selves 
for  wrong  conduct  to  weaker  peoples.  The  many  and  strong 
reprobations  of  our  dealings  with  the  Afghans,  the  Zulus,  and 
the  Boers,  show  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  feeling 
reprobated  by  the  "  Jingo  "-class  as  unpatriotic. 

That  adaptation  of  individual  nature  to  social  needs,  which, 
in  the  militant  state,  makes  men  glory  in  war  and  despise 
peaceful  pursuits,  has  partially  brought  about  among  us  a 
converse  adjustment  of  the  sentiments.  The  occupation  of 
the  soldier  has  ceased  to  be  so  much  honoured,  and  that  of 
the  civilian  is  more  honoured.  During  the  forty  years*  peace, 
the  popular  sentiment  became  such  that  ^soldiering"  was 
spoken  of  contemptuously;  and  those  who  enlisted,  habitually 
the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  were  commonly  regarded  as  having 
completed  their  disgrace.  Similarly  in  America  before  the 
late  civil  war,  such  small  military  gatherings  and  exercises  as 
from  time  to  time  occurred,  excited  general  ridicule.  Mean- 
while we  see  that  labours,  bodily  and  mental,  useful  to  self 
and  others,  have  come  to  be  not  only  honourable  but  in  a 
considerable  degree  imperative.  In  America  the  adverse 
comments  on  a  man  who  does  nothing,  almost  force  him  into 
some  active  pursuit;  and  among  ourselves  the  respect  for 
industrial  life  has  become  such  that  men  of  high  rank  put 
their  sons  into  business. 

While,  as  we  saw,  the  compulsory  cooperation  proper  to 
militancy,  forbids,  or  greatly  discourages,  individual  initiative, 
the  voluntary  cooperation  which  distinguishes  industrialism, 
gives  free  scope  to  individual  initiative,  and  develops  it  by 
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letting  enterprise  bring  its  normal  advantages.  Thoae  win 
arc  auccessfully  original  in  idea  and  act,  prospering  and 
multiplying  in  a  greater  degree  than  others, produce,  in  ooiuae 
of  time,  a  general  type  of  nature  ready  to  undertake  new 
things.  The  speculative  tendencies  of  English  and  Americaa 
capitalists,  and  the  extent  to  which  lai^  undertaldiigs,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  are  carried  out  by  them,  aalfi(uentl7 
indicate  this  trait  of  cliarocter.  Though,  along  with  conuder* 
able  qualiRcations  of  militancy  by  iudustrialiam  on  the  con- 
tinent, tliei-e  has  occurred  there,  too,  an  extension  of  private 
entt'rpi'ise;  yet  tlie  fact  that  while  many  towns  in  France  and 
Germany  have  been  supplied  with  gas  and  water  by  Kngliah 
compsnics,  there  is  in  England  but  little  of  kiudted  achieve 
meiit  by  foreign  companies,  shows  that  among  the  mote 
industrially-niodilied  English,  individual  initiative  ia  mora 
decided. 

Tliere  is  evidence  that  the  decline  of  international  hoetili- 
ties,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  decline  of  hostilities  between 
families  and  between  individuals,  is  followed  by  a  weakening 
of  revengeful  sentiments.     This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  in 
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Mr.  Pike  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  "  the  close  connexion 
between  the  military  spirit  and  those  actions  which  are  now 
legally  defined  to  be  crimes,  has  been  pointed  out,  again  and 
again,  in  the  course  of  this  history."  If  we  compare  a  past 
age  in  which  the  effects  of  hostile  activities  had  been  less 
qualified  by  the  effects  of  peaceful  activities  than  they  are  in 
our  own  age,  we  see  a  marked  contrast  in  respect  of  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  offences  against  person  and  property. 
We  have  no  longer  any  English  buccaneers ;  wreckers  have 
ceased  to  be  heard  of;  and  travellers  do  not  now  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  highwaymen.  Moreover,  that  flagitious- 
ness  of  the  governing  agencies  themselves,  ^hich  was  shown 
by  the  venality  of  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament,  and 
by  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  has  disappeared. 
With  decreasing  amount  of  crime  has  come  increasing  repro- 
bation of  crime.  Biographies  of  pirate  captains,  suffused 
lirith  admiration  of  their  courage,  no  longer  find  a  place  in 
our  literature ;  and  the  sneaking  kindness  for  "  gentlemen  of 
the  road,"  is,  in  our  days,  but  rarely  displayed.  Many  as  are 
the  transgressions  which  our  journals  report,  they  have  greatly 
diminished ;  and  though  in  trading  transactions  there  is  much 
dishonesty  (chiefly  of  the  indirect  sort)  it  needs  but  to  read 
Defoe's  English  Tradesman,  to  see  how  marked  has  been  the 
improvement  since  hia  time.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
change  of  character  which  has  brought  a  decrease  of  unjust 
actions,  has  brought  an  increase  of  beneficent  actions ;  as  seen 
in  paying  for  slave-emancipation,  in  nursing  the  wounded 
soldiers  of  our  fighting  neighbours,  in  philanthropic  effoila  of 
countless  kinds. 

§  575.  As  with  the  militant  type  Clien,  so  with  the  indus- 
trial type,  three  lines  of  evidence  converge  to  show  us  its 
essential  nature.  Let  us  set  down  briefly  the  several  results, 
that  we  may  observe  the  correspondences  among  them. 

On  considering  what  must  be  the  traits  of  a  society 
oiganiced  exdusivelj  for  carrying  on  ixitetnfil  %K!Mvn&<^>%^  ^»^ 
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most  efficiently  to  aubsen-e  the  lives  of  citizuns,  we  find  thefll 
to  be  tliese.  A  orpontte  action  subordinating  inclividusl 
actions  hy  uniting  them  in  joint  effort,  is  no  Itmgor  iiiniihiM 
Contrariwise,  such  corporate  action  u  lemaim  haailbt.ili 
end  to  guard  individual  actions  against  nil  iatcEifmnoal  m0 
necessarily  entailed  by  mutual  limitation :  the  tTpe'aC^Ddaty 
in  which  this  function  is  beet  diacbsrged,  being  that  vhkik 
must  survive,  since  it  is  that  of  which  the  memben  will  BMb 
prosper.  Excluding,  as  the  req^uiremento  of  the  iodBtteU 
type  do,  a  deapotio  controlling  agency,  they  imply,  M  ib» 
only  congruous  i^ncy  for  achieving  such  corporate  ootko  M 
is  needed,  one  formed  of  representatives  who  s 
the  aggr^ata  will  The  function  of  this  (XHttrtdliiig  Oj 
generally  defined  as  that  of  administezing  justaee,  is  mrt  I 
specially  defined  as  that  of  seeing  that  eabh  i 
neither  more  nor  less  of  benefit  than  hia  actin^tiB  i 
bring  ;  and  there  is  thus  excluded  all  public  action  involving 
any  artificial  distribution  of  benefita.  The  regime  of  status 
proper  to  militancy  having  disappeared,  the  regime  of  contract 
whicli  replaces  it  has  to  be  universally  enforced :  and  thi 
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more  or  less  clearly  in  proportion  as  industrialism  is  more  or 
less  developed.  Glancing  at  those  small  groups  of  uncultured 
people  who,  wholly  unwarlike,  display  the  industrial  type  in 
its  rudimentary  form,  we  went  on  to  compare  the  structures 
of  European  nations  at  large  in  early  days  of  chronic  inili« 
tancy,  with  their  structures  in  modem  days  characterized  by 
progressing  industrialism ;  and  we  saw  the  differences  to  be 
of  the  kind  implied.  We  next  compared  two  of  tliese 
societies,  France  and  England,  which  were  once  in  kindred 
states,  but  of  which  the  one  has  had  its  industiial  life  much 
more  repressed  by  its  militant  life  than  the  other;  audit 
became  manifest  that  the  contrasts  which,  age  after  age,  arose 
between  their  institutions,  were  such  as  answer  to  the  hypo- 
thesis. Lastly,  limiting  ourselves  to  England  itself,  and  first 
noting  how  recession  from  such  traits  of  the  industrial  type 
Bs  had  shown  themselves,  occurred  during  a  long  war-period, 
we  observed  how,  during  the  subsequent  long  period  of  peace 
beginning  in  1815,  there  were  numerous  and  decided  ap- 
proaches to  that  social  structure  which  we  concluded  must 
accompany  developed  industrialism. 

We  then  inquired  what  type  of  individual  nature  accom« 
panics  the  industrial  type  of  society ;  with  the  view  of  seeing 
whether,  from  tlie  character  of  the  unit  as  well  as  from  the 
character  of  the  aggregate,  confirmation  is  to  be  derived. 
Certain  uncultured  peoples  whose  lives  are  passed  in  peaceful 
occupations,  proved  to  be  distinguished  by  independence, 
resistance  to  coercion,  honesty,  truthfuhiess,  forgivingness, 
kindness.  On  contrasting  the  characters  of  our  ancestoi*s  ) 
during  more  warlike  periods  with  our  own  characters,  we  see 
diat,  with  an  increasing  ratio  of  industrialism  to  militancy, 
have  come  a  growing  independence,  a  less-marked  loyalty,  a 
smaller  faith  in  governments,  and  a  more  qualified  patriotism ; 
and  while,  by  enterprising  action,  by  diminished  faith  in 
authority,  by  resistance  to  irresponsible  power,  there  has  been 
shown  a  strengthening  assertion  of  individuality,  there  has  ; 
accompanied  it  a  growing  xespeot  for  tiie  individualities  of  ! 
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from  the  assoasinatioiis  of  and  by  kings  down  to  the  Ijings  and  petty  thef  t-s  of 
alaves  and  serfs.  Nor  do  the  contrasts  between  oar  own  condnct  at  the 
present  time  and  the  conduct  of  these  so-coUod  sarages,  leare  ns  in  doubt  con- 
cerning the  right  answer.  When,  after  reading  police  reports,  criminal  assize 
proceedings,  accounts  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  &c.,  which  in  our  journals 
accompany  adrertisements  of  sermons  and  reports  of  religious  meetings, 
we  leam  that  the  "  amiable  *'  Bodo  and  Dhimils,  who  are  so  "  honest  and 
truthful,"  "  hare  no  word  for  God,  for  soul,  for  heaven,  for  hell "  (though 
they  hare  ancestor-worship  and  some  deriTative  beliefs),  we  find  oursclrcs 
imii^le  to  recognize  the  alleged  connexion.  If,  side  by  side  with  narratiyes  of 
bank-frauds,  railway-jobbings,  turf-chicaneries,  &c.,  among  people  who  are 
anxious  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  presenre  its  theism  untainted,  we 
place  descriptions  of  the  "  fascinating  *'  Lepchas,  who  are  so  "  wonderfully 
honest,"  but  who  *'  profess  no  religion,  though  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  good  and  bad  spirits  *'  (to  the  last  of  whom  only  they  pay  any  attention), 
we  do  not  see  our  way  to  accepting  the  dogm»  which  our  theologians  think  so 
obrioasly  true ;  nor  will  acceptance  of  it  be  made  easier  when  we  add  the 
description  of  the  conscientious  SanUil,  who  "  nerer  thinks  of  making  money 
by  a  stranger,*'  and  **  feels  pained  if  payment  is  pressed  upon  him  "  for  food 
offered  ;  but  concerning  whom  we  are  told  that  "  of  a  supreme  and  beneficent 
God  the  Santfl  has  no  conception."  Admission  of  the  doctrine  that  right 
conduct  depends  on  theological  ooniiction,  becomes  difficult  on  reading  that 
the  Yeddahs  who  are  "  almost  deroid  of  any  sentiment  of  religion  "  and  have 
no  idea  '*  of  a  Supreme  Being,'*  nerertheless  *'  think  it  perfectly  inconceiyable 
that  any  person  should  erer  take  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  or 
strike  his  fellow,  or  say  anything  that  is  untrue."  After  finding  that  among 
the  select  of  the  select  who  profess  our  established  creed,  the  standard  of 
truthfulness  is  such  that  the  statement  of  a  minister  concerning  cabinet 
transactions  is  distinctly  falsified  by  the  statement  of  »  seceding  minister  i 
and  after  then  recalling  the  marreUons  Tcracity  of  these  godless  Bodo  and 
Dhim£8,  Lepchas,  and  other  peaceful  tribes  haying  kindred  beliefs,  going  to 
such  extent  that  an  imputation  of  falsehood  is  enough  to  make  one  of  the 
Hos  destroy  himself ;  we  ful  to  see  that  in  the  absence  of  a  tlieistic  belief 
there  can  be  no  regard  for  truth.  When,  in  a  weekly  journal  specially  repre- 
senting the  university  culture  shared  in  by  our  priests,  we  find  a  lament  oyer 
the  moral  degradation  shown  by  our  treatment  of  the  Boers — when  we  are 
held  degraded  because  we  haye  not  slaughtered  them  for  successfully  resist- 
ing our  trespasses— when  we  see  that  the  **  sacred  duty  of  blood  reyenge," 
which  the  cannibal  sayage  insists  upon,  is  insisted  upon  by  those  to  whom 
the  Christian  religion  was  daily  taught  throughout  their  education;  and 
when,  from  contemplating  this  fact,  we  pass  to  the  fact  that  the  unreligious 
Lepchas  "  are  singularly  forgiving  of  injuries,"  the  assumed  relation  between 
humanity  and  theism  appears  anything  but  congruous  with  the  evidence.  If, 
with  the  ambitions  of  onr  church-going  citixens,  who  (not  always  in  very 
honourable  ways)  striro  to  get  fortunes  that  they  may  make  great  displays, 
and  gratify  themselves  by  thinking  that  at  death  they  will  **  cut  up  well,"  we 
oompare  the  ambitiooa  of  the  AnluM^  among  whom  wealth  is  desired  thai 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

POLITICAL  BKTKOSPECT  AND  PROSPKOT. 

§  576.  In  the  foregoing  chapters  little  has  been  said 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  at  laige^  as  re-illus- 
trated by  political  evolution ;  though  doubtless  the  observant 
reader  has  occasionally  noted  how  the  transformations  de- 
scribed conform  to  the  general  law  of  transformation.  Here, 
in  summing  up,  it  will  be  convenient  briefly  to  indicate  their 
conformity.  Already  in  Part  11,  when  treating  of  Social 
Growth,  Social  Structures,  and  Social  Functions,  the  outlines 
of  this  correspondence  were  exhibited ;  but  the  materials  for 
exemplifying  it  in  a  more  special  way,  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  this  Part,  may  fitly  be  utilized  to  emphasize  afresh 
a  truth  not  yet  commonly  admitted. 

That  under  its  primary  aspect  political  development  is  a 
process  of  integration,  is  clear.  By  it  individuals  originally 
separate  are  united  into  a  whole ;  and  Ihe  union  of  them  into 
a  whole  is  variously  shown.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  groups 
of  men  are  small,  they  are  loose,  they  axe  not  unified  by 
subordination  to  a  centre.  But  with  political  progress  comes 
the  compounding,  re-compounding,  and  re-re-compounding  of 
groups  until  great  nations  are  produced.  Moreover,  with  that 
settled  life  and  agricultural  development  accompanying  poli- 
tical progress,  there  is  not  only  a  formation  of  societies 
covering  wider  areas,  but  an  increasing  density  of  their  popu- 
lations.   Further,  the  loose  aggr^ation  of  savages  passes  into 
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the  coherent  connexioa  of  citizens;  at  (me  stage  ooerdTety 
bound  to  one  another  and  to  their  localities  bj  family-ties  and 
class-ties,  and  at  a  lat«r  stage  voluntarily  bound  together  by 
their  mutually-dependent  occupations.  Once  more,  there  is 
that  merging  of  individual  wills  in  a  governmental  will,  which 
reducGs  a.  society,  as  it  reduces  an  army,  to  a  consolidated 
body. 

An  increase  of  heterogeneity  at  the  same  time  goes  on  in 
many  ways.  Everywhere  the  horde,  when  its  memben  co- 
operate for  defence  or  ofTence,  begins  to  differentiate  into  a 
predominant  man,  a  superior  few,  and  an  infarior  many. 
With  that  massing  of  groups  which  war  effects,  there  grow 
out  of  these,  head  cliief,  subordinate  chiefs,  and  warriors; 
and  at  higher  stages  of  integration,  Mngs,  nobles,  and  peopJe; 
each  of  the  two  great  social  strata  presently  becoming  dif- 
ferentiatcd  within  itself.  When  small  Bocietie.B  have  been 
united,  the  respective  triune  governing  agencies  of  them  grow 
nulike :  the  local  political  assemblies  Mling  into  sabordino- 
tion  to  a  central  political  assembly.  Though,  for  a  time,  the 
central  one  continues  to  be  constituted  after  the  same  manner 
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body,  too,  where  its  powers  do  not  disappear  by  absorption  in 
those  of  the  supreme  head,  tends  to  complicate;  as  in  our 
own  case  by  the  differentiation  of  a  privy  council  from  the 
original  consultative  body,  and  again  by  the  diflferentiation  of 
a  cabinet  from  tlie  privy  council :  accompanied,  in  the  other 
direction,  by  division  of  the  consultative  body  into  elective  and 
non-elective  parts.  While  these  metamorphoses  are  going  on, 
the  separation  of  the  three  organizations,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive,  progresses.  Moreover,  with  progress  in  these 
major  political  changes  goes  that  progress  in  minor  political 
changes  which,  out  of  family-governments  and  dan-govern- 
ments, evolves  such  governments  as  those  of  the  tything,  the 
gild,  and  the  municipality.  Thus  in  all  directions  from 
primitive  simplicity  there  is  produced  ultimate  complexity, 
through  modifications  upon  modifications. 

With  this  advance  from  small  incoherent  social  aggre« 
gates  to  great  coherent  ones,  which,  while  becoming  integrated 
pass  from  uniformity  to  multiformity,  there  goes  an  advance 
from  indefiniteness  of  political  organization  to  definitenesa 
of  political  organization.  Save  inherited  ideas  and  usages, 
nothing  is  fixed  in  the  primitive  horde.  But  the  dif* 
ferentiations  above  described,  severally  beginning  vaguely, 
grow  in  their  turns  gradually  more  marked.  Class-divisions, 
absent  at  first  and  afterwards  undecided,  eventually  acquire 
great  distinctness :  slaves,  serfs,  freemen,  nobles,  king,  become 
separated,  often  by  impassable  barriers,  and  their  positions 
shown  by  mutilations,  badges,  dresses,  &a  Powers  and  obli- 
gations which  were  once  difiused  are  parted  off  and  rigorously 
maintained.  The  various  parts  of  the  political  machinery  come 
to  be  severally  more  and  more  restricted  in  their  ranges  of 
duties ;  and  usage,  age  by  age  accumulating  precedents,  brings 
every  kind  of  official  action  within  prescribed  bounds.  This 
increase  of  definiteness  is  everywhere  well  shown  by  the 
development  of  laws.  Spinning  as  inherited  sacred  injunc« 
tions  briefly  expressed,  these  have  to  be  applied  after  some 
prescribed  method,  and  their  meanings  in  relation  to  par* 
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retrospect  to  prospect ;  and  ask  through  what  phases  political 
evolution  is  likely  hereafter  to  pass. 

Such  speculations  concerning  higher  political  types  as  we 
may  allow  ourselves,  must  be  taken  with  the  understanding 
that  such  types  are  not  likely  to  become  universal  As  in  the 
past  so  in  the  future,  local  circumstances  must  be  influential 
in  determining  governmental  arrangements;  since  these 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  modes  of  life  which  ^be 
climate,  soil,  flora,  and  fauna,  necessitate.  In  regions  like 
those  of  Central  Asia,  incapable  of  supporting  considerable 
populations,  there  are  likely  to  survive  wandering  hordes 
under  simple  forms  of  control  Large  areas  such  as  parts  of 
Africa  present,  which  prove  fatal  to  the  higher  races  of  men, 
and  the  steaming  atmospheres  of  which  cause  enervation, 
may  continue  to  be  inhabited  by  lower  races  of  men,  subject 
to  political  arrangements  adapted  to  them.  And  in  con- 
ditions such  as  those  furnished  by  small  Pacific  Islands,  mere 
deficiency  of  numbers  must  negative  the  forms  of  government 
which  become  alike  needful  and  possible  in  large  nations. 
Eecognizing  the  fact  that  with  social  organisms  as  with  indi- 
vidual organisms,  the  evolution  of  superior  types  does  not 
entail  the  extinction  of  all  inferior  ones,  but  leaves  many  of 
these  to  survive  in  habitats  not  available  by  the  superior,  we 
may  here  restrict  ourselves  to  the  inquiry — ^What  are  likely  to 
be  the  forms  of  political  organization  and  action  in  societies 
that  are  favourably  circumstanced  for  carrying  social  evolu* 
tion  to  its  highest  stage  ? 

Of  course  deductions  respecting  the  future  must  be  drawn 
from  inductions  furnished  by  the  past.  We  must  assume 
that  hereafter  social  evolution  will  conform  to  the  same 
principles  as  heretofora  Causes  which  have  everywhere 
produced  certain  effects  must,  if  they  continue  at  work,  be 
expected  to  produce  further  effects  of  like  kinds.  If  we  see 
that  political  transformations  which  have  arisen  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  admit  of  being  carried  further  in  the  same 
directions,  we  must  conclude  that  they  will  be  carried  further 
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acme  dependent  ones  which  have  not  been  indicated.  We 
will  glance  first  at  the  implied  political  structures,  and  next 
at  the  implied  political  functions. 

What  forms  of  governmental  organization  must  be  the  out- 
come of  voluntary  cooperation  canied  to  its  limit  ?  We  havo 
already  seen  that  in  the  absence  of  those  appliances  for 
coercion  which  accompany  the  militant  type,  whatever  legis- 
lative and  administrative  structures  exist,  must  be,  in  general 
and  in  detail,  of  directly  or  indirectly  representative  origin. 
The  presence  in  them  of  functionaries  not  deriving  their 
powers  from  the  aggregate  will,  and  not  changeable  by  the 
aggregate  will,  would  imply  partial  continuance  of  that  regime 
of  status  which  the  rigime  of  contract  has,  by  the  hypothesis, 
entirely  replaced.  But  assuming  the  exclusion  of  all  irre- 
sponsible agents,  what  particular  structures  will  best  serve 
to  manifest  and  execute  the  aggregate  will  ?  This  is  a 
question  to  which  only  approximate  answers  can  be  given. 
There  are  various  possible  organizations  through  which  the 
general  consenstis  of  feeling  and  opinion  may  display  itself 
and  issue  in  action ;  and  it  is  very  much  a  question  of  con- 
venience, rather  than  of  principle,  which  of  these  shall  be 
adopted.    Let  us  consider  some  of  their  varieties. 

The  representatives  constituting  the  central  legislature 
may  form  one  body  or  they  may  form  two.  If  there  is  but 
one,  it  may  consist  of  men  directly  elected  by  all  qualified 
citizens;  or  its  members  may  be  elected  by  local  bodies  which 
have  themselves  arisen  by  direct  election ;  or  it  may  include 
members  some  of  whom  are  elected  in  the  one  way  and  some 
in  the  other.  If  there  are  two  chambers,  the  lower  one  may 
arise  in  the  first  of  the  three  ways  named ;  while  the  second 
arises  in  one  of  several  ways.  It  may  consist  of  members 
chosen  by  local  representative  bodies ;  or  it  may  be  chosen 
by  the  lower  chamber  out  of  its  own  number.  Its  members 
may  either  have  no  test  of  eligibility,  or  they  may  be  required 
to  have  special  qualifications :  experience  in  administration, 
for  example.  Then  besides  these  various  forms  of  the 
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nizing  the  analogies  famished  by  individual  organizations, 
which  everywhere  show  us  that  structures  evolved  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  type  for  functions  then  requisite, 
usually  do  not  disappear  at  later  stages,  but  become  re- 
moulded in  adaptation  to  functions  more  or  less  different; 
we  may  suspect  that  the  political  institutions  appropriate  to 
the  industrial  type,  will,  in  each  society,  continue  to  bear 
traces  of  the  earlier  political  institutions  evolved  for  other 
purposes ;  as  we  see  that  even  now  the  new  societies  growing 
up  in  colonies,  tend  thus  to  preserve  marks  of  earlier  stages 
passed  through  by  ancestral  societies.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  societies  which,  in  the  future,  have  alike  become  com- 
pletely industrial,  will  not  present  identical  political  forms ; 
but  that  to  the  various  possible  forms  appropriate  to  the  type, 
they  wiU  present  approximations  determined  partly  by  their 
own  structures  in  the  past  and  partly  by  the  structures  of 
the  societies  from  which  they  have  been  derived  Recognizing 
this  probability,  let  us  now  ask  by  what  changes  our  own 
political  constitution  may  be  brought  into  congruity  with 
the  requirements. 

Though  there  are  some  who  contend  that  a  single  body  of 
representatives  is  sufficient  for  the  legislative  needs  of  a 
free  nation,  yet  the  reasons  above  given  warrant  the  suspicion 
that  the  habitual  duality  of  legislatures,  of  which  the  rudi- 
ments are  traceable  in  the  earliest  political  differentiation,  is 
not  likely  to  be  entirely  lost  in  the  future.  That  spontaneous 
division  of  the  primitive  group  into  the  distinguished  few  and 
the  undistinguished  many,  both  of  which  take  part  in  deter- 
mining the  actions  of  the  group — that  division  which,  with 
reviving  power  of  the  undistinguished  many,  reappears  when 
there  is  formed  a  body  representing  it,  which  cooperates  with 
the  body  formed  of  the  distinguished  few  in  deciding  on 
national  affairs,  appears  likely  to  continue.  Assuming  that 
as  a  matter  of  course  two  legislative  bodies,  if  they  exist 
hereafter,  must  both  arise  by  representation,  direct  or  indirect^ 
it  seems  probable  that  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber  may 
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cnntinuo  to  di9])1ay  a.  contiast  in  some  degree  analogona  to 
that  wliicli  they  Jmve  displayed  thus  far.  For  however  great 
the  degree  of  evolution  renched  by  an  industrial  society,  it 
cannot  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  superior  and  the 
inferior— the  regulators  and  the  regulated.  Whatever  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  on  industry  may  in  times  to  come  be 
established,  must  leave  outstanding  the  diiference  between 
those  whose  characters  and  abilities  raise  them  to  the  liighcr 
positions,  and  those  wlio  remain  in  the  lower.  Even  should 
all  kinds  of  production  and  distribution  be  eventually  carried 
on  by  bodies  of  conperators,  as  a  few  are  now  to  some  extent, 
such  bodies  must  still  have  their  appoitited  heads  and  com- 
mittees of  managers.  Either  from  an  electorate  constituted 
not,  of  course,  of  a  pennanently-privileged  class,  bat  of  s 
class  including  all  heads  of  industrial  organizations,  or  from 
an  electorate  otherwise  composed  of  all  persons  occupied  in 
administration,  a  senate  may  perhaps  eventually  be  fonned 
consisting  of  the  representatives  of  directing  persons  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  representatives  of  persons  directed.  Of 
course  in  the  general  government,  as  in  the  govemment  of 
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of  evolution,  ever}'wliere  showing  advance  in  specialization, 
suggest  rather  that  one  or  both  of  such  two  bodies,  now 
characterizing  developed  political  organizations,  will  further 
differentiate.  Indeed  we  have  at  the  present  moment  indi- 
cations that  such  a  change  is  likely  to  take  place  in  omr 
own  House  of  Commons.  To  the  objection  that  the  duality 
of  a  legislative  body  impedes  the  making  of  laws,  the  reply 
is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  hindrance  to  change  is 
desirable.  Even  as  it  is  now  among  ourselves,  immense  mis- 
chiefs are  done  by  ill-considered  legislation ;  and  any  change 
wliich  should  further  facilitate  legislation  would  increase 
such  mischiefs. 

Concerning  the  ultimate  executive  agency,  it  appears  to  be 
an  unavoidable  inference  that  it  must  become,  in  some  way 
or  other,  elective ;  since  hereditary  political  headship  is  a 
trait  of  the  developed  militant  type,  and  forms  a  part  of  that 
rig^ime  of  status  which  is  excluded  by  the  hjrpothesis. 
Guided  by  such  evidence  as  existing  advanced  societies 
afford  us,  we  may  infer  that  the  highest  State-oflSce,  in  what- 
ever way  filled,  will  continue  to  decline  in  importance ;  and 
that  the  functions  to  be  discharged  by  its  occupant  will 
become  more  and  more  automatic.  There  requires  an  instru- 
mentality having  certain  traits  which  we  see  in  our  own 
executive,  joined  with  certain  traits  which  we  see  in  the 
executive  of  the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  need- 
ful that  the  men  who  have  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
majority  as  expressed  through  the  legislature,  should  be 
removable  at  pleasure ;  so  that  there  may  be  maintained  the 
needful  subordination  of  their  policy  to  public  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  needful  that  displacement  of  them  shall 
leave  intact  all  that  part  of  the  executive  organization  re- 
quired for  current  administrative  purposes.  In  our  own  case 
these  requirements,  fulfilled  to  a  considerable  extent,  fall  short 
of  complete  fulfilment  in  the  respect  that  the  political  head 
is  not  elective,  and  still  exercises,  especially  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation,  a  considerable  amount  oi  y^^^^^   ^^ 
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m  the  allegation  concerning  it.  Hence  as  fast  as  the  regime 
of  voluntary  cooperation  with  its  appiopriate  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  usages,  pervades  the  whole  society — as  fast  aa 
there  disappear  all  those  arrangements  which  in  any  way 
trench  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  these  or  those  citizens, 
party  warfare  must  practically  die  away.  Such  differences 
of  opinion  only  can  remain  as  concern  matters  of  detail  and 
minor  questions  of  administration.  Evidently  there  is 
approach  to  such  a  state  in  proportion  as  the  graver  injus- 
tices descending  from  the  militant  type  disappear.  Evidently, 
too,  one  concomitant  is  that  increasing  subdivision  of  parties 
commonly  lamented,  which  promises  to  bring  about  the 
result  that  no  course  can  be  taken  at  the  dictation  of  any  one 
moiety  in  power ;  but  every  course  taken,  having  the  assent  of 
the  average  of  parties,  will  be  thereby  proved  in  harmony 
with  the  aggregate  will  of  the  community.  And  clearly,  with 
this  breaking  up  of  parties  consequent  on  growing  indivi- 
duality of  nature,  all  such  party-antagonisms  as  we  now 
know  must  cease. 

Concerning  local  government  we  may  conclude  that  aa 
centralization  is  an  essential  trait  of  the  militant  type,  de- 
centralization is  an  essential  trait  of  the  industrial  type. 
With  that  independence  which  the  rigime  of  voluntary 
cooperation  generates,  there  arises  resistance  not  only  to 
dictation  by  one  man,  and  to  dictation  by  a  class,  but  even  to 
dictation  by  a  majority,  when  it  restrains  individual  action 
in  ways  not  necessary  for  maintaining  harmonious  social 
relations.  One  result  must  be  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
locality  will  object  to  be  controlled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
other  localities,  in  matters  of  purely  local  concern.  In  respect 
of  such  laws  as  equally  apply  to  all  individuals,  and  such 
laws  as  affect  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality  in  their 
intercourse  with  those  of  other  localities,  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  community  will  be  recognized  as  authorita- 
tive ;  but  in  respect  of  arrangements  not  affecting  the  com- 
munity at  large,  but  affecting  only  the  members  formiug  one 
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interpreted,  including  not  only  immediate,  but  also  remote, 
breaches  of  equity.  Citizens  whose  natures  have  through 
many  generations  of  voluntary  cooperation  and  accompanying 
regard  for  one  another's  claims,  been  moulded  into  the  appro- 
priate form,  will  entirely  agree  to  maintain  such  political 
institutions  as  may  continue  needful  for  insuring  to  each  that 
the  activities  he  carries  on  within  limits  imposed  by  the 
activities  of  others,  shall  bring  to  him  all  the  directly-resulting 
benefits,  or  such  benefits  as  indirectly  result  under  voluntary 
agreements ;  and  each  will  be  ready  to  yield  up  such  small 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  as  may  be  required  to 
maintain  the  agency  for  adjudicating  in  complex  cases  where 
the  equitable  course  is  not  manifest,  and  for  such  legislative 
and  administrative  purposes  as  may  prove  needful  for 
efiecting  an  equitable  division  of  all  natural,  advantages. 
Eesistance  to  extension  of  government  beyond  the  sphere 
thus  indicated,  must  eventually  have  a  two-fold  origin — 
egoistic  and  altruistic. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  citizens 
having  the  characters  indicated,  will,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  agree  to  impose  on  themselves  individually,  other 
restraints  than  those  necessitated  by  regard  for  one  another's 
spheres  of  action.  Each  has  had  fostered  in  him  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  daily  life  carried  on  under  contract,  a  sentiment 
prompting  assertion  of  his  claim  to  free  action  within  the 
implied  limits ;  and  there  cannot  therefore  arise  in  an  aggre- 
gate of  such,  any  sentiment  which  would  tolerate  further 
limits.  And  that  any  part  should  impose  such  further  limits 
on  the  rest,  is  also  contrary  to  the  hypothesis ;  since  it  pre- 
supposes that  political  inequality,  or  status,  which  is  excluded 
by  the  industrial  type.  Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
taking  from  citizens  of  funds  for  public  purposes  other  than 
those  above  specified,  is  negatived.  For  while  there  will 
ever  be  a  unanimous  desire  to  maintain  for  each  and  all  the 
conditions  needful  for  severally  carrying  on  their  private 

activities  and  enjoying  the  products,  the  probabilities  are 
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inferred  as  characterizing  the  developed  industrial  type,  may 
also  be  otherwise  inferred. 

For  this  limitation  of  State-functions  is  one  outcome  of 
that  process  of  specialization  of  functions  which  accompanies 
organic  and  super-organic  evolution  at  large.  Be  it  in  an 
animal  or  be  it  in  a  society,  the  progress  of  organization  is 
constantly  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  particular  sh-uc- 
tures  adapted  to  particular  ends.  Everywhere  we  see  the 
law  to  be  that  a  part  which  originally  served  several  pur- 
poses and  achieved  none  of  them  well,  becomes  divided  into 
parts  each  of  which  performs  one  of  the  purposes,  and, 
acquiring  specially-adapted  structures,  performs  it  better. 
Throughout  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  seen  this  truth 
variously  illustrated  by  the  evolution  of  the  governmental 
organization  itself.  It  remains  here  to  point  out  that  it  is 
further  illustrated  in  a  larger  way,  by  the  division  which  has 
arisen,  and  will  grow  ever  more  decided,  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  governmental  organization  as  a  whole,  and  the 
functions  of  the  other  organizations  which  the  society  in- 
cludes. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  in  the  militant  type,  political 
control  extends  over  all  parts  of  the  lives  of  the  citizena 
Already  we  have  seen  that  as  industrial  development  brings 
the  associated  political  changes,  the  range  of  this  control 
decreases :  ways  of  living  are  no  longer  dictated  ;  dress  ceases 
to  be  prescribed ;  the  rules  of  class-subordination  lose  their 
peremptoriness;  reUgious  beUefs  and  observances  are  not 
insisted  upon ;  modes  of  cultivating  the  land  and  carrying  on 
manufactures  are  no  longer  fixed  by  law ;  and  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  both  within  the  conmiimity  and  with  other 
communities,  becomes  gradually  unshackled.  That  is  to 
say,  as  industrialism  has  progressed,  the  State  has  re- 
treated from  the  greater  part  of  those  regulative  actions  it 
once  undertook.  This  change  has  gone  along  with  an  in- 
creasing opposition  of  citizens  to  these  various  kinds  of  con- 
trol, and  a  decreasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
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exercise  them.  Uobss  wo  assume  that  the  end  has  now  been 
reached,  the  implication  is  that  with  future  progress  of  in- 
dustriahsm,  these  correlative  changes  will  continue.  Citizens 
will  carry  still  further  tlieir  resistance  to  State-dictation ; 
while  the  tendency  to  State-dictation  will  diminish.  Though 
recently,  along  with  re-invigoration  of  miUtancy,  tlicre  have 
gone  extensions  of  governmental  interference,  yet  this  is  in- 
terprotahle  as  a  temporary  wave  of  reaction.  We  may  expect 
that  with  the  enihng  of  the  present  retrograde  movement  and 
resumption  of  nnchecked  industrial  di.'Vi'lopnicnt,  that  in- 
creasing restriction  of  State-functions  which  has  onq^iie0tiQifc> 
ably  gone  on  during  the  later  stages  of  civilization,  viQ  b* 
resumed ;  and,  for  anything  that  ftppears  to  the  (xudnurjr, 
will  continue  until  there  is  reached  the  limit  abors  indi- 
cated. 

Along  with  this  progi-essing  limitation  of  polifaoaL  fimotiQii^ 
has  gone  iucreaaing  ndnptatiwn  of  political  agencies  to  tlie 
protecting  function,  and  better  discharge  of  it.  During 
unqualified  mihtancy,  while  the  preservation  of  the  society"  as 

whole  aaainst  other  societies  was  the  dominant  need,  tlie 
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free  of  cost,  to  protect  his  person  and  punish  criminal  aggrea* 
sion  on  him. 

And  the  accompanying  conclusion  is  that  there  will  be 
simultaneously  carried  further  that  trait  which  already 
characterizes  the  most  industrially-organized  societies — ^the 
performance  of  increasingly-numerous  and  increasingly-im- 
portant functions  by  other  organizations  than  those  which 
form  departments  of  the  government.  Already  in  our  own 
case  private  enterprise,  working  through  incorporated  bodies 
of  citizens,  achieves  ends  imdreamed  of  ais  so  achievable  in 
primitive  societies ;  and  in  the  future,  other  ends  undreamed 
of  now  as  so  achievable,  will  be  achievei 

§  581.  A  corollary  having  important  practical  bearings 
may  be  drawn.  The  several  changes  making  up  the  trans- 
formation  above  indicated,  are  normaUy  connected  in  their 
amounts ;  and  mischief  must  occur  if  the  due  proportions 
among  them  are  not  maintained.  There  is  a  certain  right 
relation  to  one  another,  and  a  right  relation  to  the  natures  of 
citizens,  which  may,not  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

The  days  when  "  paper  constitutions "  were  believed  in 
have  gone  by — ^if  not  with  all,  still  with  instructed  people. 
The  general  truth  that  the  characters  of  the  units  determine 
the  character  of  the  aggregate,  though  not  admitted  overtly 
and  fully,  is  yet  admitted  to  some  extent — ^to  the  extent  tliat 
most  politically-educated  persons  do  not  expect  forthwith 
completely  to  change  the  state  of  a  society  by  this  or  that 
kind  of  legislation.  But  when  fuUy  admitted,  this  truth 
carries  with  it  the  conclusion  that  political  institutions  can- 
not be  effectually  modified  faster  than  the  characters  of 
citizens  are  modified ;  and  that  if  greater  modifications  are  by 
any  accident  produced,  the  excess  of  change  is  sure  to  be 
undone  by  some  counter-change.  When,  as  in  France,  people 
undisciplined  in  fireedom  are  suddenly  made  politically  free^ 
they  show  by  some  pWnaciU  that  they  willingly  deliver  over 
their  power  to  an  autocrat^  or  they  work  their  parliamentary 
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of  the  inferior,  legislation,  if  unrestricted  in  its  range,  will 
inevitably  be  moulded  by  them  in  such  way  as  more  or 
less  remotely  to  work  out  to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  superior.  The  politics  of  trades'-unions 
exemplify  the  tendency.  Their  usages  have  become  such 
that  the  more  energetic  and  skilful  workmen  are  not  allowed 
to  profit  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacities ;  because,  if 
they  did  so,  they  would  discredit  and  disadvantage  those  of 
lower  capacities,  who,  forming  the  majority,  establish  and 
enforce  the  usages.  In  multitudinous  ways  a  like  tendency 
must  act  through  a  political  organization,  if,  while  all  citizens 
have  equal  powers,  the  organization  can  be  used  for  other 
purposes  than  administering  justice.  State-machineries 
worked  by  taxes  falling  in  more  than  due  proportion  on  those 
whose  greater  powers  have  brought  them  greater  means,  will 
give  to  citizens  of  smaller  powers  more  benefits  than  they 
have  earned.  And  this  burdem'ng  of  the  better  for  the  benefit 
of  the  worse,  must  check  the  evolution  of  a  higher  and  more 
adapted  nature :  the  ultimate  result  being  that  a  community 
by  which  this  policy  is  pursued,  will,  other  things  equal,  fail 
in  competition  with  a  community  which  pursues  the  purely 
equitable  policy,  and  wiU  eventually  disappear  in  the  race  of 
civilization. 

In  brief,  the  diffusion  of  political  power  unaccompanied  by 
the  limitation  of  political  fimctions,  issues  in  communism. 
For  the  direct  defrauding  of  the  many  by  the  few,  it  sub- 
stitutes the  indirect  defrauding  of  the  few  by  the  many :  evil 
proportionate  to  the  inequity,  being  the  result  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 

§  582.  But  the  conclusion  of  profoundest  moment  to  which 
all  lines  of  argument  converge,  is  that  the  possibility  of  a  high 
social  state,  political  as  well  as  general,  fundamentally  de- 
pends on  the  cessation  of  war.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
it  is  needless  to  emphasize  afresh  the  truth  that  persistent 
militancy,  maintaining  adapted  institutions^  must  inevitably 
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prevent,  or  else  neutralize,  changes  in  tie  direction  of  more 
equitable  institutions  and  laws ;  while  permaneut  peace  will  of 
necessity  be  followed  by  eociaJ  ameliorations  of  eveiy  Idnd. 

From  war  has  been  gained  all  that  it  had  to  giva  The 
peopling  of  the  Earth  by  the  more  powerful  and  intelligent 
races,  ifl  a  beoeRt  in  great  measure  achieved;  and  what 
remains  to  be  done,  calls  for  no  other  agency  than  tlie 
quiet  pressure  of  a  spreading  industrial  civilization  on  a 
barbarism  which  slowly  dwindles.  That  integration  of  simple 
groups  into  compound  ones,  and  of  these  into  donbly  com- 
pound ones,  which  war  has  effected,  until  at  length  great 
nations  have  been  produced,  is  a  process  already  carried  as 
far  as  seems  either  practicable  or  desirabla  Empires  formed 
of  alien  peoples  habitually  fall  to  pieces  when  the  coercive 
power  which  holds  them  together  fails  ;  and  even  could  they 
be  held  together,  would  not  form  harmoniously-working 
wholes  :  peaceful  federation  is  the  only  further  consolidation 
to  be  looked  for.  Such  large  advantage  as  war  has  yielded 
by  developing  that  political  organization  which,  beginning 
with  the  leadership  of  the  best  warrior  has  ended  in  complex 
governments  and  systems  of  administration,  has  been  fully 
obtained ;  and  there  only  remains  for  the  future  to  preserve 
and  re-mould  its  useful  parts  while  getting  rid  of  those  no 
longer  required  So,  too,  that  oT^nization  of  labour  initiated 
by  war — an  organization  which,  setting  out  with  the  relation 
of  owner  and  slave  and  developing  into  that  of  master  and 
servant,  has,  by  elaboration,  given  us  indnstrial  structures 
having  numerous  grades  of  officials,  from  head-directors  down 
to  foremen — has  been  developed  quite  as  far  as  is  requisite 
for  combined  action ;  and  has  to  be  hereafter  modified,  not 
in  the  direction  of  greater  military  subordination,  but  rather  in 
the  opposition  direction.  Again,  the  power  of  continnous 
application,  lacking  in  the  savage  and  to  be  gained  only  undw 
that  coercive  discipline  which  the  militant  type  of  societj 
establishes,  has  been  already  in  large  measure  acquired  by 
the  civilized  manj  and  such  further  degree  of  it  as  is  needed, 
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will  be  produced  under  the  stress  of  industrial  competition  in 
free  communities.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  great  publio 
works  and  developed  industrial  arts.  Though,  in  the  canal 
cut  by  the  Persians  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  and  again 
in  a  canal  of  two  miles  long  made  hj  the  Fijians,  we  see 
both  that  war  is  the  first  prompter  to  such  undertakings  and 
that  the  despotic  rule  established  by  it  is  the  needful  agency 
for  carrying  them  out;  yet  we  also  see  that  industrial  evolu- 
tion has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  commercial  advantage 
supplies  a  sufficient  stimulus,  and  private  trading  corporations 
a  sufficient  power,  to  execute  works  far  larger  and  more 
numerous.  And  though  from  early  days  when  flint  arrow- 
heads were  chipped  and  clubs  carved,  down  to  present  days 
when  armour-plates  a  foot  thick  are  rolled,  the  needs  of 
defence  and  offence  have  urged  on  invention  and  mechanical 
skill ;  yet  in  our  own  generation  steam-hammers,  hydraulic 
rams,  and  multitudinous  new  appliances  firom  locomotives  to 
telephones,  prove  that  industrial  needs  alone  have  come  to 
furnish  abundant  pressure  whereby,  hereafter,  the  industrial 
arts  wUl  be  further  advanced.  Thus,  that  social  evolution 
which  had  to  be  achieved  through  the  conflicts  of  societies 
with  one  another,  has  already  been  achieved ;  and  no  further 
benefits  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Only  further  evils  are  to  be  looked  for  from  the  conti- 
nuance of  militancy  in  civilized  nations.  The  general  lesson 
taught  by  all  the  foregoing  chapters  is  that,  indispensable  as 
has  been  this  process  by  which  nations  have  been  conso- 
lidated, organized,  and  disciplined,  and  requisite  as  has  been 
the  implied  coercion  to  develop  certain  traits  of  individual 
human  nature,  yet  that,  beyond  the  unimaginable  amount  of 
suffering  directly  involved  by  the  process,  there  has  been  an 
unimaginable  amount  of  suffering  indirectly  involved;  alike 
by  the  forms  of  political  institutions  necessitated,  and  by  the 
accompanying  type  of  individual  nature  fostered.  And  they 
show  by  implication  that  for  the  diminution  of  this  suffering, 
not  only  of  the  direct  kind  but  of  the  indirect  kind^  the  one 
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thing  needful  Ib  the  checking  of  international  antagonisiiii 
and  the  dituiaution  of  those  armaments  which  are  at  onoe 
cause  and  consequence  of  them.  With  tiie  tepres^cai  of 
militant  activities  and  decay  of  militant  organizations,  k  ill 
come  amelioration  of  political  institutions  as  of  all  other  insti- 
tutions.  Without  them,  no  such  ameliorationH  are  permanently 
possible.  Lii>erty  overtly  gained  in  name  and  form  will  be 
unohtrusively  taken  away  in  fact 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  any  very  marked 
eflects  are  to  be  produced  by  the  cleaiset  demonatration 
of  this  truth — oven  by  a  demonstration  beyond  all  question. 
A  general  congruity  has  to  be  maintained  between  the  social 
state  at  any  time  necessitated  by  circumstances,  and  tiie 
accepted  theories  of  conduct,  political  and  individual.  Such 
acceptauce  aa  there  may  be  of  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
temporary  needs,  con  never  be  more  than  nominal  in  degree, 
or  limited  in  range,  or  both.  The  acceptance  which  guides 
conduct  will  always  be  of  such  theories,  no  matter  how 
logically  indefensible,  as  are  consistent  with  the  average 
modes  of  action,  public  and  private.    All  that  can  be  done 
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Bider  whether  the  arrangements  they  are  advocating  involve 
increase  of  that  public  regulation  characterizing  the  militant 
type,  or  whether  they  tend  to  produce  that  greater  indi- 
viduality and  more  extended  voluntary  cooperation,  charac- 
terizing the  industrial  typa  To  deter  here  and  there  one 
from  doing  mischief  by  imprudent  zeal,  is  the  chief  proxi- 
mate  effect  to  be  hoped  fon 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  BELIGIOUS  IDEA. 


$  583.  There  can  be  no  true  conception  of  a  stractnro 
without  a  true  conception  of  its  function.  To  understand 
how  an  organization  originated  and  developed,  it  is  requisite 
to  understand  the  need  subserved  at  the  outset  and  after- 
wards. Bightly  to  trace  tiie  evolution  of  Ecclesiastical  Insti- 
tutions, therefore,  we  must  know  whence  came  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  impUed  hj  them.  Are  these  innate  or  are 
they  derived  ? 

Not  only  by  theologians  at  large  but  also  by  some  who 
have  treated  religion  rationalistically,  it  is  held  that  man  is 
by  constitution  a  religious  being.  Pro£  Max  Midler's  specu^ 
lations  are  pervaded  by  this  assumption ;  and  in  such  books 
as  that  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Mackay  on  The  Progress  of  the  InteUed, 
it  is  contended  that  man  is  by  nature  a  monotheist  But  this 
doctrine,  once  almost  imiversally  accepted,  has  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  facts  which  psychologists  and  anthropologists 
have  brought  to  light 

There  is  clear  proof  that  minds  which  have  from  infancy 
been  cut  off  by  bodily  defects  from  intercourse  with  the 
minds  of  adults,  are  devoid  of  religious  ideas.  The  deaf 
Dr.  Kilto,  in  his  book  called  The  Lost  Senses  (p.  200),  quotes 
the  testimony  of  an  American  lady  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  at  a  mature  age  was  instructed,  and  who  said  "  the  idea 
that  the  world  must  have  had  a  Creator  never  occurred  to 
her,  nor  to  any  other  of  several  intelligent  pupils,  of  similar 


leuuency  to  form  religious 
siippoiied   by  proofs  that  ; 
ideas  do  not  exist.     Sir  Jo- 
these  ia  his  PrdiUtoric  Tinu 
and  others  may  be  added.    ' 
jail  received  instruction,  Mr. 
idea  of  a  soul,  oE  a  Suprem 
Concerning  an  African  race  ] 
seem  to  have  religious  couet 
they  believe  in  spirita."     We 
"  the  Bongo  have  not  the  remc 
.  .  .  All  religion,  in  our  sense 
unkuowa  to  the  Bongo."     It  i 
is  commonly  a  notion,  here  dtst 
thing  supernatural  associated  « 
answer  to  a  question,  asserting 
the  savage  at  another  time  sho 
the  dead  are ;    implying  eithei 
dead  will  suddenly  awake,  as 
faint  notion  of  a  double.     Not 
coses ;  as  is  well  shown  by  Sii 
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*l8  not  a  man  superior  in  sense  to  an  ox  t     Hbb  he  not  a 

mind  to  direct  his  actions  ? 
Commoro. — '  Some  men  are  not  so  clever  as  an  ox.    Men  most  sow 

com  to  obtain  food,  but  the  ox  and  wild  animals  can  procure  it 

without  sowing.' 
'  Do  yon  not  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  within  yon  more  than 

flesh  ?    Do  yon  not  dream  and  wander  in  thought  to  distant 

places  in  your  sleep  ?   Nevertheless,  your  body  rests  in  one  sx)ot. 

How  do  you  account  for  this  ? ' 

CommorOj  laughing. — *  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  it  7    It  is  a 

thing  I  cannot  understand ;  it  occurs  to  me  every  night.' 

»  «  « 

*  Have  yon  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  superior  to  either 
man  or  beast  t  Have  you  no  fear  of  evil  except  from  bodily 
causes?' 

Commoro. — *  I  am  afraid  of  elephants  and  other  animals  when  in  the 
jungle  at  night,  but  of  nothing  else.' 

'Then  you  believe  in  nothing;  neither  in  a  good  nor  evil 
spirit  I  And  you  believe  that  when  you  die  it  will  be  the  end  of 
body  and  spirit ;  that  you  are  like  other  animals ;  and  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  man  and  beast ;  both  disappear, 
and  end  at  death  7 ' 

Commoro. — *  Of  course  they  do.' " 

And  then  in  response  to  Baker*8  repetition  of  St  Faults 
argument  derived  from  the  decaying  seed,  which  our  funeral 
service  emphasizes,  Commoro  said : — 

^  *  Exactly  so ;  that  I  understand.  But  the  original  grain  does  not 
rise  again ;  it  rots  like  the  dead  man,  and  is  ended ;  tiie  fruit 
produced  is  not  the  same  grain  that  we  buried,  but  ihibprod%icHon 
of  that  grain :  so  it  is  with  man, — ^I  die,  and  decay,  and  am 
ended ;  but  my  children  grow  up  like  the  fruit  of  l^e  grain* 
Some  men  have  no  children,  and  some  grains  perish  without 
fruit ;  then  all  are  ended.' " 

Clearly,  then,  religious  ideas  have  not  that  supernatural 
origin  commonly  alleged ;  and  we  are  taught,  by  implication, 
that  they  have  a  natural  origin.    How  do  they  originate  ? 

§  584.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  nearly  a  scorer^ 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  primitive  ideas  at 
large ;  and  especially  ideas  concerning  the  natures  and  actions 
of  supernatural  agents.    Instead  of  referring  tVv^  ^K«AKt\sw2«. 


i,iuacr  connexion. 

As  typifyiug  tliat  genesis 
(k'liiieatcil  in  tliis  diopter,  a 
Smyth  in   his  clabovato   ^or 
may  first  be  given.      "When 
hunter  or  connsellor,  is  buric< 
lying  beside  the  grave,  praisinj 
hia  repHos,  said — "  The  dead 
murder  should  bo  siifliciently 
haunt  the  ti'ilie,  nor  cause  thci 
wrong  tracks,  nor  bring  sicknes. 
noises  in  tlio  night."      Here  v 
tileinents  of  a  cult.     Thei-e  is  1 
we  call  Bupematural — a  spirit 
being,  which  he  is  supposed  to  , 
injunctions  are  fulfilled,  ho  is 
not  make  mischievous  use  of  b 
not  hurt  the  living  by  pcstili 
frighten  them. 

Is  it  Dot  manifest  that  from 
religions  may  bo  evolved  ?    W 
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spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  the  unseen  world, 
which  is  everywhere  about  us,  and  that  they  all  become  gods, 
of  varying  character  and  degrees  of  influence/'  and  also  that 
^the  gods  who  do  harm  are  to  be  appeased,  so  that  they 
may  not  punish  those  who  have  offended  them,  and  all  the 
gods  are  to  be  worshipped,  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
increase  their  favours ;"  we  are  strengthened  in  the  suspicion 
that  these  maleficent  gods  and  beneficent  gods  have  all  been 
derived  from  "the  spirits  of  the  dead  .  .  •  of  varying  cha- 
racter and  influence."  From  the  circumstance  that  in  India 
as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  tells  us,  **  it  would  seem  that  the  honours 
which  are  at  first  paid  to  all  departed  spirits  come  gradually 
to  be  concentrated,  as  divine  honours,  upon  the  Manes  of 
notables,"  we  derive  further  support  for  this  view.  And 
when  by  facts  of  these  kinds  we  are  reminded  that  among 
the  Greeks  down  to  the  time  of  Plato,  parallel  beliefs  were 
current,  as  is  shown  in  the  JSepublic,  where  Socrates  groups 
as  the  **  chief  est  of  all "  requirements  *'  the  service  of  gods, 
demigods,  and  heroes  .  •  .  and  the  rites  which  have  to  be 
observed  in  order  to  propitiate  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
below,"  proving  that  there  still  survived  **that  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  the  departed  which  strongly  possessed  the  early 
Greek  mind;"  we  get  from  this  kinship  of  beliefs  among 
races  remote  in  time,  space,  and  culture,  strong  warrant  for 
the  inference  that  ghost-propitiation  is  the  origin  of  all 
religions. 

This  inference  receives  support  wherever  we  look.  As,  until 
lately,  no  traces  of  pre-historic  man  were  supposed  to  exist, 
though  now  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them,  the 
implements  he  used  are  found  everywhere;  so,  once  being 
entertained,  the  hypothesis  that  religions  in  general  are  derived 
from  ancestor-worship,  finds  proofs  among  all  races  and 
in  every  country.  Each  new  book  of  travels  yields  fresh 
evidence;  and  from  the  histories  of  ancient  peoples  come 
more  numerous  illustrations  the  more  closely  they  are 
examined 


"It  is  a  tiling  I  cniinot  und* 
ririiMrkcd  in  passing,  that  wliei 
of  a  double  wliith  goes  away 
belief  in  a  double  wliich  8ur\ 
BRvngca  who  are  more  ready  t 
Coiiimoro,  tba  supposition  that 
are  real,  prevaih.  TIio  Zulus  i 
Callaway  one  of  them  said : — 

"Wlien  a  (Il-iiJ  mnti  cornea  [in  ft 
foiTU  of  a  Biiake,  nur  aa  a  lucro  xliai 
just  aa  if  he  vna  tint  dead,  aud  tallcB  i 
dues  not  thiuk  it  is  the  dead  mnii  uii 
'Tnilj  I  t}iought  tliat  So-and-ao  iran 
■hade  which  haa  como  to  me.' " 
Similarly  with  the  Andanmnes 
reflected  imago  is  one  of  hia  sc 
dreams  it  is  the  soul  which,  1 
through  the  nostrils,  sees  or  is  ei 
seuted  to  the  sleeper." 

Abnormal  forms  of  insensibilit 
prolonged  absences  of  the  wand 
whethprtlin  i^- — ■'-■'■• 
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time  among  the  Waraus  (Guiana  Indians)  to  gain  magical 
power  a  man  takes  infusion  of  tobacco, ''  and,  in  the  death- 
like state  of  sickness  to  which  it  reduces  him,  his  spirit  is 
supposed  to  leave  the  body,  and  to  visit  and  receive  power 
from  the  yauhahu  .  .  .  the  dreaded  beings  under  whose 
influence  he  is  believed  to  remain  ever  after." 

From  the  ordinary  absence  of  the  other-self  in  sleep  and 
its  extraordinary  absences  in  swoon,  apoplexy,  etc.,  the 
transition  is  to  its  unlimited  absence  at  death ;  when,  after 
an  interval  of  waiting,  the  expectation  of  immediate  return  is 
given  up.  Still,  the  belief  is  that,  deaf  to  entreaties  though 
the  other-self  has  become  it  either  does  from  time  to  time 
return,  or  will  eventually  return.  Commonly,  the  spirit 
is  supposed  to  linger  near  the  body  or  revisit  it;  as  bj? 
the  Iroquois,  or  by  the  Chinooks,  who  "  speak  of  the  dead 
walking  at  night,  when  they  are  supposed  to  awake,  and  get 
up  to  search  for  food."  Long  surviving  among  superior  races, 
in  the  alleged  nightly  wanderings  of  de-materialized  ghosts, 
this  belief  survives  in  its  original  crude  form  in  the  vampyre 
stories  cuiTent  in  some  places. 

One  sequence  of  the  primitive  belief  in  the  materiality  of 
the  double,  is  the  ministering  to  such  desires  as  were  mani- 
fest during  life.  Hence  the  shell  with  "some  of  her  own 
milk  beside  the  grave  **  of  an  infant,  which  an  Andamanese 
mother  leaves  ;  hence  the  "  food  and  oblations  to  the  dead " 
by  the  Chippewas,  eta ;  hence  the  leaving  with  the  corpse 
all  needful  implements,  as  by  the  Chinooks;  hence  the 
"fire  kept  burning  there  [the  grave]  for  many  weeks,"  as 
among  the  Waraus;  hence  the  immolation  of  wives  and 
slaves  with  the  chief,  as  still,  according  to  Cameron,  at  Urua 
in  Central  Africa.  Hence,  in  short,  the  universality  among 
the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  of  these  funeral  rites  im- 
plying belief  that  the  ghost  has  the  same'  sensations  and 
emotions  as  the  living  man.  Originally  this  belief  is  enter- 
tained literally ;  as  by  the  Zulus,  who  in  a  case  named  said, 
*  the  Ancestral  spirits  came  and  eat  up  all  the  meat,  and 


Ministrations  to  the  doul 
mnde  at  the  funeral,  are  in  i 
special  occasions  and  here  at 
ghost  is  not  duly  attended 
Men  of  Tarious  types  visit  th 
carry  food,  drink,  etc. ;  as  the 
of  honoured   persons,   "offeri 
annually  for  many  years."    Ot 
of  California,  "  sprinkle  food  at 
dead."     Elsewhere,  ghosts  are 
where  food  is  being  prepared  ft 
Bishqp  Callaway  quotes  a  Zulu 
are  fools  1      Why  have  they  k 
the  child  in  this  way,  withoui 
the  goat,  hoys." 

The  habitats  of  theso  doubles 
living  in  their  appetites  and  pas 
Some  peoples,  as  the  Shillook 
of  the  dead  that  they  are  lingi 
still  attend  them."      Other  p 
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to  reach  it;  and  others  of  seas:  the  Naowe  (of  Australia) 
think  that  their  ghosts  depart  and  people  the  islands  in 
Spencer's  Gulf.  With    these  materialistic   con- 

ceptions of  the  other-self  and  its  place  of  abode,  there  go 
similarly  materialistic  conceptions  of  its  doings  after  death. 
Schoolcraft,  describing  the  hereafter  of  Indian  belief,  says  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life  are  carried  on  with  less  of  vicissi'* 
tude  and  hardship.  The  notion  of  the  Chibchas  was  that  "  in 
the  future  state,  each  nation  had  its  own  particular  location, 
80  that  they  could  cultivate  the  ground."  And  everywhere 
we  find  an  approach  to  parallelism  between  the  life  here  and 
the  imagined  life  hereafter.  Moreover,  the  social 

relations  in  the  other  world,  are  supposed,  even  among  com- 
paratively-advanced peoples,  to  repeat  those  of  this  world. 
"Some  of  them  [Taouist  temples]  are  called  Kung,  palace ; 
and  the  endeavour  is  made  in  these  to  represent  the  gods  of 
the  religion  in  their  celestial  abodes,  seated  on  their  thrones 
in  their  palaces,  either  administering  justice  or  giving  in- 
struction :  *'  recalling  the  Greek  idea  of  Hades.  That  like  ideas 
prevailed  among  the  early  English,  is  curiously  shown  by  a 
passage  Kemble  quotes  from  King  Alfred,  concerning  the  per- 
mission to  compound  for  crimes  by  the  bot  in  money,  ^  except 
in  cases  of  treason  against  a  lord,  to  which  they  dared  not 
assign  any  mercy;  because  Almighty  God  adjudged  none  to 
them  that  despised  him,  nor  did  Christ  .  .  .  adjudge  any  to 
him  that  sold  him  unto  death:  and  he  commanded  that  a 
lord  should  be  loved  like  himself." 

Grave-heaps  on  which  food  is  repeatedly  placed,  as  by  the 
Wool  was  of  Central  America,  or  heaps  of  stones  such  as  the 
"  obo "  described  by  Prejevalski,  which  "  a  Mongol  never 
passes  without  adding  a  stone,  rag,  or  tuft  of  camels'  hair,  as 
an  offering,"  and  which,  as  in  Afghanistan,  manifestly  ariso 
as  coverings  over  dead  men,  are  by  such  observances  made 
into  altars.  In  some  cases  they  acquire  this  character  quite 
definitely.  On  the  grave  of  a  prince  in  Vera  Paz,  there  ^^& 
"  a  stone  altar  erected  above  all,  upon  'w\lvJ£i  VcLRfcXisaR^  nr^^s^ 


giuve   covered   by  a  bu 
IjTiiMinj^  needing  but  adi 
Email  Greek  temple.     Sii 
"  Eajah  Dinda's   family 
developmeiit  of  the  grave 
type.     A  like  comiexion  e 
"The  'heroOn'  waa  &  kind 
hero.  ,  .  .  It  was  at  first  a  fui 
Boored  enclosure  (n'^rrof) ;   bi 
rendered  to  the  heroes  soon  co; 
And  in  our  own  time  Mol 
professed  monotheism,  she 
great  cleaness.    A  saint'a 
edifice."       People    passing 
worehippera"  of  "our  lord 
the  sanctuary  stands  a  wi 
an  elephant's  tusk;"    and 
with  "niches  for  prayer,  i 
dead."  The  last  qt: 

Along  with  development  of  i 
sheds  into  religious  edifices, 
ficea,  there  «'«''  ■"•  ^^ 
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The  growth  of  ancestor-worship,  thus  far  illustrated  under 
its  separate  aspects,  may  be  clearly  exhibited  under  its  com- 
bined aspects  by  quotations  from  a  recent  book,  Africana,  by 
the  Eev.  Duff  MacDonald,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Blant}Te  settlement.  Detached  sentences  from  his  account, 
scattered  here  and  there  over  fifty  pages,  run  as  follows : — 

^The  man  may  be  buried  in  his  own  dwelling"  (p.  109).  '^His  old 
house  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  temple  ^  (p.  109).  "  The  deceased  is  now 
in  the  spirit  world,  and  receives  offerings  and  adoration"  (p.  110). 
^  Now  he  is  a  god  with  power  to  watch  over  them,  and  help  them,  and 
control  their  destiny  "  (p.  61).  "  Tlie  spirit  of  a  deceased  man  is  called 
his  Mulungu  "  (pi  69)i  The  probably  correct  derivation  of  this  word  is 
*'  stated  by  Bleek  [the  philologist],  which  makes  it  originally  mean 
'great  ancestor"  (p.  67).  *^ Their  god  appears  to  them  in  dreams. 
They  may  see  him  as  they  knew  him  in  days  gone  by  ^  (p.  61).  '*  The 
gods  of  the  natives  are  nearly  as  numeroiis  as  their  dead"  (p.  68). 
**  Each  worshipper  turns  most  naturally  to  the  spirits  of  his  own  de- 
parted relatives  "  (p.  68).  A  chief  ^'will  present  his  offering  to  his  own 
immediate  predecessor,  and  say,  *  Oh,  father,  I  do  not  know  all  your 
relatives,  you  know  them  all,  invite  them  to  feast  with  you ' ''  (p.  68). 
*^  The  spirit  of  an  old  chief  may  have  a  whole  mountain  for  his  resi  JencA, 
but  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  cloudy  summit"  (p.  60).  '*  A  great  chief 
that  has  been  successful  in  his  wars  does  not  pass  out  of  memory  so  soon. 
He  may  become  the  god  of  a  mountain  or  a  lake,  and  may  receive 
homage  as  a  local  deity  long  after  his  own  descendants  have  been  driven 
from  the  spot.  When  there  is  a  supplication  for  rain  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  pray  not  so  much  to  their  own  forefathers  as  to  the  god 
of  yonder  mountain  on  whose  shoulders  the  great  rain  clouds  repose  * 
(p.  70).  '*  Beyond  and  above  the  spirits  of  their  fathers,  and  chiefs 
localised  on  hills,  the  Wayao  speak  of  others  that  they  consider  supe- 
rior. Only  their  home  is  more  associated  with  the  country  which  the 
Yao  left ;  so  that  they  too  at  one  time  may  have  been  looked  upon 
rcaUy  as  local  deities  '*  (p.  71).    (VoL  I,  pp.  69-110.) 

Let  US  pass  now  to  certain  more  indirect  results  of  the 
ghost-theory.  Distinguishing  but  confusedly  between  sem- 
blance and  reality,  the  savage  thinks  that  the  representation 
of  a  thing  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  thing.  Hence 
he  believes  that  the  effigy  of  a  dead  man  (originally  placed 
on  the  grave)  becomes  a  habitation  for  his  ghost.  This 
belief  spreads  to  effigies  otherwise  placed.     Concerning  "i^ 

rude  figure  of  a  naked  man  and  woman"  which  some  Land 
68 


chiefs   are   sometimes   f 
tliat  a  negresa  in  SieiT; 
whose  mouths  she  daily 
one  for  herself,  one  for  1 
of  her  children.     OHen  t 
The  Uamaras  have  "an 
wood,  supposed  to  reprea 
the  deified  parent,"  whic, 
aions.      And  of    the   Bb 
moniea  consist  in  merely 
anything  but  a  shapeless  e 
or  oil ;  offering,  with  prott 
and  some  liquor." 

Here  we  see  the  trent 
in  which  an  object  having 
being,  or  no  likeness  at  a 
inhabited  by  a  ghost. 
between  development  of  t) 
of  fetichism.  is  instructive 
ftom  an  Afrieaa  people  des 
"Tha  WrIioIv  — —  ■    " 
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with  animals,  and  consequent  reverence  for  the  animals; 
now  resulting  in  superstitious  regard,  and  now  in  worship. 
Creatures  which  frequent  burial  places  or  places  supposed  to 
be  haunted  by  spirits,  as  well  as  creatures  which  fly  by  nighty 
are  liable  to  be  taken  for  forms  assumed  by  deceased  men. 

TIius  the  Bongo  dread — 

*'  Ghosts,  whose  abode  is  said  to  be  in  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the 
woods.  Spirits,  devils,  and  witches  have  their  general  appellation  of 
*  bitaboh ; '  wood-goblins  being  specially  called '  ronga.'  Comprehended 
under  the  same  term  are  all  the  bats  •  •  •  as  Ukewise  are  owls  of 
every  kind." 

Similarly,  the  belief  that  ghosts  often  return  to  their  old 
homes,  leads  to  the  belief  that  house-frequenting  snakes  are 
embodiments  of  them.  The  negroes  round  Blantyre  think 
that  ''if  a  dead  man  wants  to  frighten  his  wife  he  may 
persist  in  coming  as  a  serpent ;"  and  "  when  a  man  kills  a 
serpent  thus  belonging  to  a  spirit,  he  goes  and  makes  an 
apology  to  the  offended  god,  saying, '  Please,  please,  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  your  serpent.* "  Moreover,  "  serpents  were 
regarded  as  familiar  and  domestic  divinities  by  a  multitude 
of  Indo-European  peoples ; "  and  **  in  some  districts  of  Poland 
[in  1762]  the  peasants  are  very  careful  to  give  milk  and  eggs 
to  a  species  of  black  serpent  which  glides  about  in  their  .  .  • 
houses,  and  they  would  be  in  despair  if  the  least  harm  befel 
these  reptiles."  Beliefs  of  the  same  class,  sug- 

gested in  other  ways,  occur  in  North  America.  The  Apaches 
^  consider  the  rattlesnake  as  the  form  to  be  assumed  by  the 
wicked  after  death.**  By  the  people  of  Nayarit  it  was 
thought  that  "  during  the  day  they  [ghosts]  were  allowed  to 
consort  with  the  living,  in  the  form  of  flies,  to  seek  food : " 
recalling  a  cult  of  the  Philistines  and  also  a  Babylonian  belief 
expressed  in  the  first  Izdubar  legend,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
•*  the  gods  of  Uruk  Suburi  (the  blessed)  turned  to  flies." 

Identification  of  the  doubles  of  the  dead  with  animals — 
now  with  those  which  frequent  houses  or  places  which  the 
doubles  are  supposed  to  haunt^  and  now  with  those  which  are 
like  certain  of  the  dead  in  their  malicious  or  beneficent  natures 
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— is  in  otlier  cases  traceable  to  misinterpretation  of  nnme& 
We  read  of  the  Ainos  of  Japan  tliat  "their  highest  etilof^ 
on  a  man  is  to  compaie  him  to  a  bear.  Thus  Shinoudi  said 
of  Benri  tlie  ehief '  He  is  as  strung  as  a  bear,'  and  the  old  Fato 
praising  Pipichari  called  liim  'Tlie  young  bear.'"  Hera  the 
transition  from  comparison  to  metiphor  illuacrates  the  oiigin 
of  animal  names.  And  then  on  finding  that  the  Ainoa 
worship  the  bear,  though  they  kill  it,  and  that  after  killing  it 
at  the  bear-festival  they  shout  in  chorus — "  We  kill  yoa, 
O  bear  I  come  back  soon  into  an  Aino,"  we  see  how  identifi- 
cation of  the  bear  with  an  ancestral  Aino,  and  conscqaeut 
propitiation  of  the  bear,  may  arise.  Hence  when  we  read 
"  that  the  ancestor  o!  the  Mongol  royal  house  was  a  wol£," 
and  that  the  family  name  was  Wolf ;  and  when  we  remfmber 
the  multitudinous  cases  of  animal-names  borne  by  North 
American  Indians,  with  the  associated  totem -system ;  this 
cause  of  identification  of  ancestors  with  animals,  and  conse- 
quent sacredness  of  the  animals,  becomes  sufficiently  obvious. 
Even  without  going  beyond  onr  own  country  we  find  signifi- 
cant evidence.  In  early  days  there  was  a  tradition  tbat  Earl 
Siward  of  Northumbria  had  a  grandfather  who  was  a  bear  in 
a  Norwegian  forest ;  and  "  the  bear  wlio  was  the  ancestor  of 
Siward  and  Ulf  had  also,  it  would  seem,  known  ursine 
descendants,"  Now  Siward  was  distinguished  by  "his 
gigantic  stature,  hia  vast  strcugth  and  personal  prowess;* 
and  hence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  as  in  the  caae 
of  the  Ainos  above  given,  the  supposed  ursine  descent  had 
arisen  from  misinterpretation  of  &  metaphor  applied  to  a 
similarly  powerful  progenitor.  In  yet  other  cases, 

sacredness  of  certain  animals  results  from  the  idea  that 
deceased  men  have  migrated  into  them.  Some  Dyaka  refuse 
to  eat  venison  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  their  ancestors 
"  take  the  form  of  deer  after  death ;"  and  among  the  Esquimaux 
"  the  Aiigekok  announces  to  the  raonmera  into  what  animal 
the  soul  of  the  departed  liaa  passed."  Thus  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  respect  for,  and  sometimes  wcvship  of,  an 
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animal  arises :  all  of  thera,  however,  implying  identification 
of  it  with  a  human  being. 

A  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  institution  for  deaf-mutes  said, 
"before  I  came  to  school,  I  thought  that  the  stars  were 
placed  in  the  firmament  like  grates  of  fire."  Recalling,  as 
this  does,  the  belief  of  some  North  Americans,  that  the 
brighter  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  are  camp-fires  made  by  the 
dead  on  their  way  to  the  other  world,  we  are  shown  how 
naturally  the  identification  of  stars  with  persons  may  occur. 
When  a  sportsman,  hearing  a  shot  in  the  adjacent  wood, 
exclaims — *'  That's  Jones,"  he  is  not  supposed  to  mean  that 
Jones  is  the  sound ;  he  is  known  to  mean  that  Jones  made 
the  sound.  But  when  a  savage,  pointing  to  a  particular  star 
originally  thought  of  as  the  camp-fire  of  such  or  such  a 
departed  man,  says — ^"  There  he  is,"  the  children  he  is 
instructing  naturally  suppose  him  to  mean  that  the  star 
itself  is  the  departed  man:  especially  when  receiving  the 
statement  through  an  undeveloped  language.  Hence  such 
facts  as  that  the  Calif ornians  think  ghosts  travel  to  "  where 
earth  and  sky  meet,  to  become  stars,  chiefs  assuming  the 
most  brilliant  forms."  Hence  such  facts  as  that  the  Man- 
gaians  say  of  certain  two  stars  that  they  are  children  whose 
mother  "was  a  scold  and  gave  them  no  peace,"  and  that 
going  to  "  an  elevated  point  of  rock,"  they  "  leaped  up  into 
the  sky ;"  where  they  were  followed  by  their  parents,  who 
have  not  yet  caught  them.  In  ways  like  these  there  arises 
personalization  of  stars  and  constellations ;  and  remembering, 
as  just  shown,  how  general  is  the  identification  of  human 
beings  with  animals  in  primitive  societies,  we  may  per- 
ceive how  there  also  originate  animal-constellations ;  such  as 
Callisto,  who,  metamorphosed  into  a  she-bear,  became  the 
bear  in  heaven.  That  metaphorical  naming  may 

cause  personalization  of  the  heavens  at  large,  we  have  good 
evidence.  A  Hawaiian  king  bore  the  name  Kalani-nui- 
Liho  liho,  meaning  "  the  heavens  great  and  dark ; "  whence 
it  is  dear  that  (reversing  the  order  alleged  by  the  mytho* 
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logista)  Zena  may  naturally  have  been  at  first  a  living  person, 
and  that  hia  identification  witli  the  sky  re3ult€d  from  his 
metaphorical  name. 

There  are  proofs  that  like  confusion  of  metaphor  with  fact 
leads  to  Sun-worship.  Complimentary  naming  after  the 
Sun  occurs  everywhere;  and,  where  it  is  associated  with 
power,  becomes  inherited.  Tlie  chiefs  of  the  Hurons  bore 
the  name  of  the  Sun ;  and  Humboldt  remarks  that  "  the 
'sun-kings'  among  the  Natches  recall  to  mind  the  Ileliadea 
of  the  first  eastern  colony  of  Rhodes."  Out  of  nitmeroas 
illustrations  from  li^ypt,  may  be  quoted  an  inscription  from 
Silsilis — "  Hail  to  thee !  king  of  Egypt !  Sun  of  the  foreipi 
peoples.  .  ,  .  Life,  Balvation,  health  to  hiui !  he  is  a  shining 
Bun,"  In  such  cases,  then,  worship  of  the  ancestor  readily 
becomes  worship  of  the  Sun.  The  like  happens  with 

other  celestial  appearances.  "In  the  Beiriit  school"  says 
Jessup,  "  are  and  have  been  girls  named  .  .  .  Morning  Dawn, 
Dew,  Kose.  ...  I  once  visited  a  man  in  the  village  of  Brnm- 
mana  who  had  six  daughters,  whom  he  named  Sun,  Momitig, 
Zephyr  breeze,"  &c.  Another  was  named  Star.  Here,  again, 
the  superiority,  or  good  fortune,  or  remarkable  fate,  of  an 
individual  thus  named,  wotild  originate  propitiation  of  a 
personalized  phenomenon.  That  personalization  of 

the  wind  had  an  origin  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  a  Bush- 
man legend.  "The  wind"  it  says  "was  formerly  a  person. 
He  became  a  feathered  thing.  And  he  flew,  while  he  no  longer 
walked  as  formerly ;  for  he  flew,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  moun- 
tain ...  he  inhabited  a  mountain-hole."  Here,  too,  we  are 
reminded  that  in  sundry  parts  of  the  world  there  occurs  tlie 
notion  that  not  only  the  divine  ancestors  who  begat  the 
race  camo  out  of  caves,  but  that  Nature-gods  also  did.  A 
legend  of  the  Mexicans  tells  of  the  Sim  and  Moon  coming 
out  of  caves ;  and  in  the  conception  of  a  cave  inhabited  by 
the  wind,  the  modern  Bushman  does  but  repeat  the  ancient 
Greek.  As  descending  from  the  traditions  of  cave-dwellers, 
atoiies  of  this  kind,  with  accompanying  worship,  are  natural; 
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but  otherwise  they  imply  superfluous  absurdities  which 
cannot  be  legitimately  ascribed  even  to  the  most  unintelli- 
gent That  in  primitive  times  names  are  used  in 
ways  showing  such  lack  of  discrimination  as  leads  to  the 
confusions  here  alleged,  we  have  proo£  Grote  says  of  the 
goddess  Ate, — **  the  same  name  is  here  employed  sometimes 
to  designate  the  person,  sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not 
personified.'*  And  again,  it  has  been  remarked  that  "in 
Homer,  Aides  is  invariably  the  name  of  a  god ;  but  in  later 
times  it  was  transferred  to  his  house,  his  abode  or  kingdom." 
Nature-worship,  then,  is  but  an  aberrant  form  of  ghost- 
worship. 

In  their  normal  forms,  as  in  their  abnormal  forms,  all  gods 
arise  by  apotheosis.  Originally,  the  god  is  the  superior 
living  man  whose  power  is  conceived  as  superhuman.  From 
uncivilized  peoples  at  present,  and  from  civilized  peoples 
during  their  past,  evidence  is  derived,  Mr.  Selous  says 
— •*  the  chief  of  t^ese  kraals,  *  Situngweesa,'  is  considered  a 
very  powerful  •  Umlimo,*  or  god,  by  the  Amandebele."  So, 
too,  among  existing  Hindus,  ''General  Nicholson  •  •  •  was 
adored  as  a  hero  in  his  lifetime,  in  spite  of  his  violent 
persecution  of  his  own  devotees."  The  liig  Veda  shows  that 
it  was  thus  with  the  ancient  people  of  India.  Their  gods 
are  addressed — *'  Thou,  Agni,  the  earliest  and  most  Angiras- 
like  sage  "  (R  V.,  i,  31).  **  Thou  Agni,  the  most  eminent  rishi " 
(iii,  21,  3).  "Thou  [Indra]  art  an  anciently-born  rishi" 
(viii,  6,  41).  "  Indra  is  a  priest,  Indra  is  a  rishi "  (viii,  16, 
7).  That  Achilles  was  apotheosized,  and  that  according 
to  tradition  the  Pythian  priestess  preferred  to  address 
Lylcurgus  as  a  god,  are  examples  sui&ciently  reminding 
us  of  man-derived  deities  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact,  too.  that  with  the  Romans  and  subject  peoples 
emperor-worship  became  a  developed  cult.  In  "  every  one 
of  the  Gaulish  cities,"  "a  large  number  of  men,  who 
belonged  to  the  highest  as  well  as  to  the  middle  classes, 
were  priests  and  flamens  of  Augustus^  flamens  of  Drusus, 
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the  popular  mind,  this  belief  in  their  reality  is,  on  occasion, 
taken  advantage  of.  At  Ham6a  (Navigator's  Islands)  **  they 
have  an  idea  which  is  very  convenient  to  the  reputation  of 
the  females,  that  some  of  these  hotoaa  pow  [mischievous 
spirits]  molest  them  in  their  sleep,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  are  many  supernatural  conceptions."  Among  the 
Dyaks  it  is  the  sama  We  are  told  both  by  Brooke  and  St. 
John  of  children  who  were  begotten  by  certain  spirits.  Of 
like  origin  and  nature  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Babylonians 
concerning  male  and  female  spirits  and  their  offspring.  And 
the  beliefs  in  incubi  and  succubi  lasted  in  European  history 
down  to  comparatively  late  times :  sometimes  giving  rise  to 
traditions  like  that  of  Bobert  the  Devil.  Of  course  the 
statement  respecting  the  nature  of  the  supernatural  parent 
is  variable — he  is  demoniacal  or  he  is  divine;  and  conse- 
quently there  now  and  then  result  such  stories  as  those 
of  the  Greeks  about  god-descended  men. 

Thus  Comparative  Sociology  discloses  a  common  origin 
for  each  leading  element  of  religious  belief.  The  conception 
of  the  ghost,  along  with  the  multiplying  and  complicating 
ideas  arising  from  it,  we  find  everywhere — alike  in  the 
arctic  regions  and  in  the  tropics;  in  the  forests  of  North 
America  and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas  and  in  African  jungles  ;  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Andes  and  in  the  Polynesian  islands.  It  is  exhibited  with 
equal  clearness  by  races  so  remote  in  type  from  one  another, 
that  competent  judges  think  they  must  have  diverged  before 
the  existing  distribution  of  land  and  sea  was  established-^ 
among  straight-haired,  curly-haired,  woolly-haired  races; 
among,  white,  tawny,  copper-coloured,  black.  And  we  find 
it  among  peoples  who  have  made  no  advances  in  civilization 
as  well  as  among  the  semi-civilized  and  the  civilized. 
Thus  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the  natural  genesis  of 
religions. 

§  586.  To  give  to  these  proofs,  re-inforcing  those  before 
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given,  a  final  re-inforcement,  let  me  here,  however,  inst^nd 

of  taking  separately  each  leading  religious  conceplion  as 
similarly  exhibited  by  different  peoples,  take  the  wholo 
Beries  of  them  as  exliibited  by  the  same  peopla 

That  belief  hi  the  reality  of  dreani-scenes  and  dream- 
persons,  which,  as  we  before  saw  (J  530),  the  Egyptians  had 
in  common  with  primitive  peoples  at  large,  went  along  with 
the  belief,  also  commonly  associated  with  it,  that  shadows 
ore  entitiea.  A  man's  shadow  waa  "  considered  an  important 
part  of  his  personality ;"  and  tlie  Book  of  the  Dead  treata 
it  "  as  something  substantiaL"  Again,  a  man's  other-self, 
called  his  ka,  accompanied  him  while  alive;  and  we  see 
"  the  Egyptian  king  frequently  sculptured  in  the  act  of 
propitiiiting  his  own  la,"  as  the  Karen  does  at  the  present 
day.  "  The  disembodied  personality  "  had  "  a  material  form 
and  substance.  The  soul  bad  a  body  of  its  own,  and  could 
eat  and  drink."  But,  as  partially  implied  by  this  statement, 
each  man  was  supposed  to  have  personahtiea  of  a  less 
material  kind.  After  death  "  the  sou),  though  bound  to  the 
body,  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  grave  and  return  to  it  during 
the  daytime  in  any  form  it  chose ; "  and  a  papyrus  tells 
of  mummies  who  "  converse  in  their  catacomb  about  certain 
circumstances  of  their  past  life  upon  earth."  Having  desires, 
the  ka  must  be  ministered  to ;  and,  as  M.  Maspero  says,  "  le 
double  des  pains,  dcs  liquides,  de  la  viande,  passait  dans 
I'autre  moiide  et  y  nourrissait  le  Dovhle  de  Thomme." 
Along  with  this  belief  that  the  bodily  desires  and  satisfac- 
tions continued  in  the  second  life,  there  naturally  went  a 
conception  of  the  second  life  as  substantially  like  the  first; 
as  is  shown  by  the  elaborate  delineations  of  it  contained  in 
ancient  tombs,  such  as  the  tomb  of  Ti 

Along  with  ministrations  to  the  appetites  of  the  sup- 
posed material  or  semi-material  dead,  resulting  from  these 
beliefs,  there  went  ministrations  to  desires  of  other  kinds. 
In  the  richly-adorned  sepulchral  chamber  of  king  Mycerinus's 
daughter,  there  was  a  daily  biiming  of  incense;  and  at  night 
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a  lamp  was  "  kept  burning  in  the  apartment*  Habitually 
there  were  public  praises  of  the  dead ;  and  to  tempt  back 
to  Egypt  a  valued  subject,  a  king  promises  that  **  the  poor 
shall  make  their  moan  at  the  door  of  thy  tomb.  Prayers 
shall  be  addressed  to  thee."  Such  sacrifices,  praises,  and 
prayers,  continued  from  festival  to  festival,  and,  eventually^ 
from  generation  to  generation,  thus  grew  into  established 
worships.  ^The  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  pyramids  mention  priests  and  prophets  which  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Kheops,  Chabryes,  and  other 
rulers,  and  who  offered  them  sacrifices" — priests  who  had 
successors  down  even  to  the  26th  dynasty.  Such  priest- 
hoods were  established  for  worship  not  of  the  royal  dead 
only,  but  for  worship  of  other  dead.  To  ensure  sacrifices 
to  their  statues,  great  landowners  made  ''contracts  with 
the  priests  of  their  town,"  prescribing  the  kinds  of  food  and 
drink  to  be  ofTered.  So  far  was  this  system  carried  that 
Hapi  Tefa,  the  governor  of  a  district,  to  maintain  services  to 
himself  "  for  all  time  .  .  .  provides  salaries  for  the  priests." 
As  implied  in  some  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  there  arose  an 
idol-worship  by  dilferentiation  from  worship  of  the  dead. 
The  ka,  expected  eventually  to  return  and  re-animate  the 
mummy,  could  enter  also  a  statue  of  wood  or  stone  repre« 
senting  the  deceased.  Hence  some  marvellous  elaborations. 
In  the  Egyptian  tomb,  sometimes  called  the  **  house  of  the 
double,"  there  was  a  walled-up  space  having  but  a  small 
opening,  which  contained  images  of  the  dead,  more  or  less 
numerous ;  so  that  if  re-animation  of  the  mummy  was  pre- 
vented by  destruction  of  it,  any  one  of  these  might  be 
utilized  in  its  place. 

The  proofs  thus  furnished  that  their  idolatry  was  deve« 
loped  from  their  ancestor-worship,  are  accompanied  by  proofs 
that  their  animal- worship  was  similarly  developed.  The  god 
Ammon  Ea  is  represented  as  saying  to  Thothmes  III — 

*'  I  have  cauBed  them  to  behold  thy  majesty,  even  aa  it  were  the  star 
Seechet  (the  evening  star)  •  •  •  I  have  cauaed  them  to  behold  thy 
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majestj  as  it  -were  a  bnll  jonng  tuid  full  of  Bpirit  ...  I  have  canaed 
them  to  behold  thy  mnjesly  as  it  were  a  e*ocodi!e  [and  similarly  with 
a  lioB,  an  eagle,  and  a  jackal]  ...  It  is  I  who  protecteth  thee,  oh  mj 
cherished  son  1  Horun,  valiant  bull,  reigning  over  the  Thebaid.* 
Here,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  shown,  as  we  were  shown 
hy  the  Ainoa,  that  there  takes  place  a  transition  from  simile 
to  metaphor :  "  thy  majesty,  as  it  were  a  bull,"  presently 
becomes  "  Horus,  valiant  bulL"  This  naturally  leads  in  sub- 
sequent times  to  confusion  of  the  man  with  the  animal,  and 
consequent  woi-ship  of  tlie  animal.  We  may  further  see 
that  complimentary  comparisons  to  other  animals,  similarly 
passing  through  metaphors  into  identifications,  are  likely  to 
generate  belief  in  a  deified  individual  who  had  sundry  forms. 
Another  case  shows  us  how,  from  what  was  at  first  eulogistic 
naming  of  a  local  ruler,  there  may  grow  up  the  adoption  of 
an  animal-image  for  a  known  living  person.  We  read  of  "  the 
Eam,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  city  of  Mendes,  the  Great  God, 
the  Life  of  Ea,  the  Generator,  the  Prince  of  young  women.** 
We  find  the  king  speaking  of  himself  as  "  the  image  of  the 
divine  Eam,  the  living  portrait  of  him  .  .  .  the  diving 
E  of  the  prolific  Eam  .  ,  .  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earn." 
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ance  of  it  as  fact ;  and  thus  to  generate  a  belief  that  the 
Sun  had  been  actual  ruler  over  Egypt 

The  derivation  of  all  these  beliefs  from  ancestor-worship, 
dear  as  the  above  evidence  makes  it,  becomes  clearer  still 
when  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the  name  "god"  was 
applied  to  a  superior  living  individual,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  completely  human  in  all  their  attributes  were 
the  gods,  otherwise  so-called.  The  relatively  small  difference 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  is 
shown  by  the  significant  fact  that  in  the  hieroglyphics,  one 
and  the  same  ^determinative''  means,  according  to  the 
context,  god,  ancestor,  august  person.  Hence  we  need  not 
wonder  on  finding  king  Sahura  of  the  5th  dynasty  called 
*  God,  who  strikes  all  nations,  and  reaches  all  coimtries  with 
his  arm;**  or  on  meeting  with  like  deifications  of  other 
historical  kings  and  queens,  such  as  Mencheres  and  Nofert- 
Ari-A&hmes.  And  on  finding  omnipotence  and  omnipre- 
sence  ascribed  to  a  living  king,  as  to  Bamses  IL,  we  see 
little  further  scope  for  deification.  Indeed  we  see  no  further 
scope ;  since  along  with  these  exalted  conceptions  of  certain 
men  there  went  low  conceptions  of  gods. 

*'  The  bodies  of  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as  well  as  their  souls,  and 
they  have  hoth  parts  and  passions ;  they  are  described  as  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  old  age,  disease,  fear  and  sorrow.  They  perspire, 
their  limbs  quake,  their  head  aches,  their  teeth  chatter,  their  eyes  weep, 
their  nose  bleeds,  *  poison  takes  possession  of  their  flesh.'  ...  All  the 
great  gods  require  protection.  Osiris  is  helpless  agtiiust  his  enemies^ 
and  his  remains  are  protected  by  his  wife  and  sister.'^  * 


*  It  is  strange  how  imperrioos  to  eridenoe  the  mind  hecomei  xthen  once 
pre-posscssed.  One  would  have  tliought  that  such  an  accumulation  of  pi'Dofa, 
congruous  with  the  proofs  yielded  bj  multitudinous  other  societies,  would 
have  connnced  oyerjone  that  the  Egyptian  religion  was  adeyeloped  ancestor* 
worship.  But  such  proofs  appear  to  have  no  effects  in  the  minds  of  the 
theologians  and  the  mythologists.  Though  the  ancient  Egyptian  tradition  is 
that  *'  the  land  of  Punt  was  the  original  seat  of  the  gods,"  whence  "  the  holy 
ones  had  trayelled  to  the  Nile  Talley,  at  their  head  Amon,  Horus,  Hathor  ;'* 
though  there  is  also  the  tradition  that "  during  the  first  age  a  Dynasty  of  the 
Gods  reigned  in  the  land  ]  this  was  followed  by  the  age  of  the  Demigods ;  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  mysterious  lianes  olosed  the  prehistoric  timei"  though 
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tlieir  forms  and  degrees  of  elaboration,  whicli  have  this  com- 
mon origin,  there  exists  one  which  has  a  diffei'ent  origin  ? 
Must  we  say  that  while  all  the  rest  are  natural,  the  religion 
possessed  by  the  Hebrews  which  has  come  down  to  us  with 
modifications,  is  supernatural  ? 

If,  in  seeking  an  answer,  we  compare  this  supposed 
exceptional  religion  with  the  others,  we  do  not  find  it  so 
unlike  them  as  to  imply  an  unlike  genesis.  Contrariwise, 
we  find  it  presenting  throughout  remarkable  likenesses  to 
them.    We  will  consider  these  in  groups. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plasma  of  superstitions  amid 
which  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  evolved,  was  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  found  everywhere.  Though,  during  the 
early  nomadic  stage,  the  belief  in  a  permanently-existing 
soul  was  undeveloped,  yet  there  was  shown  belief  in  the 
reality  of  dreams  and  of  the  beings  seen  in  dreams.  At  a 
later  stage  we  find  that  the  dead  were  supposed  to  hear 
and  sometimes  to  answer;  there  was  propitiation  of  the 
dead  by  gashing  the  body  and  cutting  the  hair;  there 
was  giving  of  food  for  the  dead ;  spirits  of  the  dead  were 
believed  to  haunt  burial-places;  and  demons  entering  into 
men  caused  their  maladies  and  their  sins.  Much  given,  like 
existing  savages,  to  amulets,  charms,  exorcisms,  etc.,  the 
Hebrews  also  had  functionaries  who  corresponded  to 
medicine  men — ^men  having  "familiar  spirits,"  "wizards" 
(Isaiah  viii,  19),  and  others,  originally  called  seers  but  after- 
wards prophets  (1  Sam.  ix,  9) ;  to  whom  they  made  presents 
in  return  for  information,  even  when  seeking  lost  asses. 
And  Samuel,  in  calling  for  thunder  and  rain,  played  the  part 
of  a  weather-doctor — a  personage  still  found  in  vaiious  parts 
of  the  world. 

Sundry  traditions  they  held  in  common  with  other 
peoples.  Their  legend  of  the  deluge,  besides  being  allied 
to  that  of  the  Accadians,  was  allied  to  that  of  the  Hindus ; 
among  whom  the  l§athapatha-brahmana  tells  how  Manu 
was  instructed  by  Vishnu  to  make  an  ark  to  escape  the 
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on  earth:  both  ideas  being  paralleled  by  those  of  some 
existing  savages. 

Seeing  then  that  Jahveh  was  originally  one  god  among 
many — the  god  who  became  supreme ;  let  us  ask  what  was 
his  nature  as  shown  by  the  records.  Not  dwelling  on 
the  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (probably  accepted  from  the 
Accadians)  where  God  walked  and  talked  in  human  fashion ; 
and  passing  by  the  time  when  •'  the  Lord  came  down  to  see 
the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men  builded ; " 
we  may  turn  to  such  occasions  as  those  on  which  Jacob 
wrestled  with  him,  and  on  which  "the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend." 
These,  and  many  kindred  statements,  show  that  by  the 
Hebrews  in  early  days,  Jahveh,  "  the  strong  one,"  "  a  man 
of  war,"  having  been  originally  a  local  potentate  (like  those 
who  even  now  are  called  gods  by  the  Bedouins),  was,  in  after 
times,  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  among  the  various 
spirits  worshipped :  the  places  where  sacrificcj  to  him  were 
made,  being  originally  high  places  (2  Kings  xii,  3),  such  as 
those  habitually  used  for  the  burials  of  superior  persons ;  as 
they  are  still  in  the  same  regions.  Says  Burkhardt  of  the 
Bedouins — ^"the  saints'  tombs  are  generally  placed  on  the 
summits  of  mountams,"  and  **  to  him  [a  saint]  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs  address  their  vows."  Here  we  see  parallelism 
to  the  early  religious  ideas  of  Greeks,  Scandinavians,  and 
others ;  among  whom  gods,  indistinguishable  from  men  in 
appearance,  sometimes  entered  into  conflicts  with  them,  not 
always  successfully.  Moreover,  this  **  God  of  battles," 

whose  severe  punishments,  often  inflicted,  were  for  insubordi- 
nation, was  clearly  a  local  god — **  the  god  of  Israel."  The 
command  "thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me"  did  not 
imply  that  there  were  none  other,  but  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  recognize  their  authority.  The  admission  that 
the  Hebrew  god  was  not  the  only  god  is  tacitly  made  by  the 
expression  "  our  "  god  as  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  distinguish 
Jahveh  from  others.    And  though  with  these  admissions  that 
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Jahvcli  was  one  god  among  many,  there  were  assertions  of 
uniTcraality  of  mle  ;  these  were  paroUoled  by  assertions  con- 
ccmiDg  certain  gods  of  the  Egyjttiana — nay,  by  assertions 
concerning  a  living  Pharaoh,  of  whom  it  ia  said  "no  place 
is  withont  thy  goodness.  Thy  eayiugs  are  the  law  of  eyery 
land.  .  .  .  Thon  hast  millioas  of  ears,  .  .  .  WhateocTer  is 
done  in  secret,  thy  eye  seeth  it."  Along  with  the 

limitations  of  Jahveh's  authority  in  range,  went  limitations 
of  it  in  degree,  Tiiero  wae  no  claim  to  oninipotence.  Not 
forgetting  the  alleged  failure  of  his  attempt  pet^ooally  to 
slay  Moses,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  defeats  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  foogfat  by  his  adrice,  as  in  two  battles  with  the 
Benjaminites,  and  as  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines  when 
"the  ark  of  God  was  taken"  (1  Sam,  iv,  3-10).  And 
then,  beyond  this,  we  are  told  that  though  "the  Lord  was 
with  Jndah,"  he  "could  not  drive  ont  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron,"  (Judges  i, 
19.)  That  is,  there  were  incapacities  equalling  those  attri- 
buted by  other  peoples  to  their  gods.  Similarly 
with  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Jahveh  receives  informa- 
tion ;  he  goes  to  see  whether  reports  are  tme ;  he  repents  of 
what  he  has  done — all  implying  anything  but  omniscience, 
Xike  Egyptian  and  Assj'rian  kings,  he  coDtionally  lauds 
himself;  and  while  saying  "I  will  not  give  my  glory  to 
another  "  (Isai.  xlviii,  11),  he  describes  himself  as  jealous,  as 
revengeful,  and  as  a  merciless  destroyer  of  enemies,  tia 
sends  a  lying  spirit  to  mislead  a  king,  as  Zeus  does  to 
Agamemnon  (2  Chron,  xviii,  20-2) ;  by  his  own  account 
he  will  deceive  a  prophet  that  he  may  prophesy  falsely, 
intending  then  to  destroy  him  (Ezekiel  xiv,  9) ;  he  hardens 
men's  hearts  that  he  may  inflict  evils  on  them  for  what  they 
then  do ;  and,  as  when  he  prompts  David  to  niimber  Israel, 
suggests  a  supposed  sin  that  he  may  a!'ten*'ards  punish  those 
who  have  not  committed  it.  He  acts  as  did  the  Greek  gods ; 
from  whom  bad  impulses  were  supposed  to  come,  and  who 
were  similarly  indiscriminate  m  their  revenges. 
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The  forms  of  worship  show  us  like  parallelisms.  Not 
dwelling  on  the  intended  or  actual  human  sacrifices  (though 
by  grouping  the  sacrifice  of  a  son  with  sacrifices  of  rams 
and  calves,  as  methods  of  propitiation  to  be  repudiated, 
Micah  implies  in  ch.  vi,  6-9  that  the  two  had  been  associ- 
ated in  the  Hebrew  mind),  it  suflSces  to  point  out  that 
the  prescribed  ceremonies  in  temples,  had  the  characters 
usual  everywhere.  Called  in  sundry  places  the  *' bread  of 
God,"  the  offerings,  like  those  to  Egyptian  gods  and 
mummies,  included  bread,  meat,  fat,  oil,  blood,  drink,  fruits, 
etc. ;  and  there  was  maintained,  as  by  other  peoples,  a  con- 
stant fire,  as  well  as  burnings  of  incense :  twice  daily  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  four  times  daily  by  the  Mexicans.  Jahveh 
was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  "sweet  savour"  of  the  burnt 
offerings,  like  the  idol-inhabiting  gods  of  the  negroes  (§  161). 
Associated  with  the  belief  that  "  the  blood  is  the  life,"  this, 
either  poured  on  the  ground  or  on  the  altar,  according  to 
circumstances,  was  reserved  for  Jahveh ;  as  with  the  ancient 
Mexican  and  Central  American  gods,  to  whom  was  con- 
tinually offered  up  the  blood  alike  of  sacrificed  men  and 
animals :  now  the  image  of  the  god  being  anointed  with  it, 
and  now  the  cornice  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple.  As  the 
Egyptians  and  as  the  Greeks,  so  did  the  Hebrews  offer 
hecatombs  of  oxen  and  sheep  to  their  god;  sometimes 
numbering  many  thousands  (1  Kings  viii,  62-64).  To  the 
Hebrews,  it  was  a  command  that  unblemished  animals  only 
should  be  used  for  sacrifices;  and  so  among  the  Greeks  a 
•*  law  provided  that  the  best  of  the  cattle  should  be  offered  to 
the  Gods,"  and  among  the  Peruvians  it  was  imperative  that 
"all  should  be  without  spot  or  blemish."  A  still  more 
remarkable  likeness  exists.  Those  orders  made  in  Leviticus, 
under  which  certain  parts  of  animals  are  to  be  given  to 
Jahveh  while  other  parts  are  left  to  the  priests,  remind  us 
of  those  endowment-deeds,  by  which  l^yptian  landowners 
provided  that  for  their  ghosts  should  be  reserved  certain 
joints  of  the  sacrificed  animals,  while  the  remaining  parts 
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were  made  over  to  the  ^'a-priesta  Again,  just  B9 

we  have  seen  that  the  gods  of  the  Wayao,  who  were  ghosts 
of  andcDt  great  chiefs,  dwelt  on  the  cloudy  summits  of 
certain  adjacent  mountains;  and  just  as  the  residence  of 
■"cloud-compelling  Jove"  wa3  the  top  of  Olympus,  where 
storms  gathered ;  so  tlie  Hehrew  god  "  descended  in  tiie 
cloud"  on  the  siunmit  of  Sfount  Sinai,  sometimes  with 
tliuuder  and  lightning.  Moreover,  the  statement  that  from 
thence  Moses  brought  down  the  tables  of  the  commands, 
allied  to  he  givt-n  by  Jahveh,  parallels  the  siatemenl 
that  from  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  from  the  cave  where  Zeua 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  up  (or  from  the  connected 
Mount  luktas  reputed  in  ancient  times  to  contain  the  burial 
place  of  Zl-ur),  RhadamantJius  fii'st  hrou;iht  down  Zens' 
decrees,  and  Minos  repaired  to  obtain  re-inforced  authority 
for  his  laws.* 

Various  other  likenesses  may  be  briefly  noted.  With  the 
account  of  the  council  held  by  Jahveh  when  compassing 
Ahab's  destruction,  may  be  compared  the  account  of  the 
council  of  the  Egyptian  gods  assembled  to  advise  Ea,  when 
contemplating  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  also  the 
accounts  of  the  councils  of  the  Greek  gods  held  by  Zeus. 
Images  of  the  gods,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  them,  have 
been  taken  to  battle  by  various  peoples ;  as  by  the  Hebrews 
was  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  waa  a  dwelling  place  of 
Jahveh.  As  by  many  savages,  who  even  when  living  dislike 
*  It  matter*  not  ti>  tho  argnment  whetlisr  this  wh»  or  mu  not  the  Oljm- 
juan  Zeiu.  It  suffices  that  be  «u  a  king,  whose  nvountain- dwelling  gho*t 
became  a  god  giving  comm&od*.  But  that  the  tiro  penonagei  were  origi> 
nail;  one  is  a  tenable  concIuBion.  Having  a  belief  in  a  god  inbabiting  a 
neighbouring  TnountaLn  where  the  clouds  gathered,  a  migrating  people, 
•ettling  elsewhere,  near  a  mountain  similarly  dislinguished  a*  an  originajor 
of  storms,  would  naturally  infer  that  their  god  had  come  with  them.  A. 
recently  published  work,  A/riraiiai  has  yielded  me  some  evidence  supporting 
this  conclusion ;  in  so  tar  that  the  Wnyaos  regard  as  superior,  certain  gods 
originally  localized  in  the  conntrj  they  left,  and  who  yet  must,  in  a  sense,  b* 
present  with  them  if  the;  are  regarded  u  their  euperior  gods.  The  different 
genealogy  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  goes  for  little,  considering  what  differencM 
there  won  among  the  ganealcgiea  of  hisloricul  punoo*  among  U>«  Qreaka. 
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their  names  to  be  known)  it  is  forbidden  to  call  a  dead  man 
by  his  real  name,  especially  if  distinguished ;  and  as  among 
the  early  Ilomans,  it  was  a  *'  deeply  cherished  belief  that  the 
name  of  the  proper  tutelary  spirit  of  the  community  ought  to 
remain  for  ever  unpronounced ; "  so  was  it  with  the  Hebrews 
in  early  days:  their  god  was  not  named  Dancing  was  a 
form  of  worship  among  the  Hebrews  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks  and  among  various  savages:  instance  the  Iroquois. 
Fasts  and  penances  like  those  of  the  Hebrews  exist,  or  have 
existed,  in  many  places;  especially  in  ancient  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  where  they  were  extremely 
severe.  The  fulfilments  of  prophecies  alleged  by  the 
Hebrews  were  paralleled  by  fulfilments  of  prophecies  alleged 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  took  them 
to  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  religion.  Nay  we  are 
told  the  same  even  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  who 
said  that  Captain  Cook's  death  ''fulfilled  the  prophecies  of 
the  priests,  who  had  foretold  this  sad  catastrophe."  The 
working  of  miracles  alleged  of  the  Hebrew  god  as  though  it 
were  special,  is  one  of  the  ordinary  things  alleged  of  the 
gods  of  all  peoples  throughout  the  world.  The  translation  of 
the  living  Elijah  recalls  the  Chaldean  legend  of  Izdubar's 
**  translated  ancestor,  Hasisadra  or  Xisuthrus ; "  and  in  New 
World  mythologies,  there  are  the  cases  of  Hiawatha,  who 
was  carried  living  to  heaven  in  his  magic  canoe,  and  the 
hero  of  the  Arawdks,  ArawanilL  As  by  the  Hebrews, 
Jahveh  is  represented  as  having  in  the  earliest  times 
appeared  to  men  in  human  shape,  but  not  in  later  times ; 
BO  by  the  Greeks,  the  theophany  frequently  alleged  in  the 
Hiady  becomes  rare  in  traditions  of  later  date.  Nay,  the 
like  happened  with  the  ancient  Central  Americans.  Said 
an  Indian  in  answer  to  Fr.  Bobadilla — "  For  a  long  time  our 
gods  have  not  come  nor  spoken  to  them  [the  devotees].  But 
formerly  they  used  to  do  so,  as  our  ancestor  told  us." 

Nor  do  parallelisms  fail  us  when  we  turn  to  the  more 
developed  form  of  the  Hebrew  religion.    That  the  story  of 
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a  god-deacended  person  should  be  habitually  spoken  oF  by 
Chriatians  .as  though  it  were  special  to  their  religion,  is 
strange  considering  their  familiarity  with  stories  of  pod- 
descended  persons  among  the  Greeks, — .^culapius,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato.  But  it  is  not  the  Greek  rehgioa  only  which 
fumiahed  such  parallels.  The  Assyrian  king  Nebucliadnezzar 
asserted  that  he  had  been  god-begotten.  It  is  a  traditioa 
among  the  Mongols  that  Alung  Goa,  who  herself  "had  a 
spirit  for  her  father,"  bore  three  sons  by  a  spirit  In  ancient 
Peru  if  any  of  the  vii^os  of  the  Sun  "  appeared  to  be 
pregnant,  she  said  it  was  by  the  Sun,  and  tliis  was  believed, 
unless  tliere  was  any  evidence  to  the  contrary."  And 
among  tlie  existing  inhabitants  of  Mangaia  it  is  the  tnidi- 
tion  that  "the  lovely  Inu-ani-vai"  had  two  sons  by  the 
great  god  Tangaroa.  The  position,  too,  of  mediator  held  by 
the  god-descended  son,  has  answering  positions  elsewhere. 
Among  the  Fijian  gods,  "  ToJcairambe  B.nd  Tvi  Zakemba  Ban- 
dinandina  seem  to  stand  nest  to  Ndengei,  being  his  sons, 
and  acting  as  mediators  by  transmitting  the  prayera  of 
flnppliants  to  their  father." 

Once  more  we  have,  in  various  places,  observances  corre- 
sponding to  the  eucharist.  Al!  such  observances  originata 
from  the  primitive  notion  that  the  natures  of  men,  inhering 
in  all  their  parts,  inhere  also  in  whatever  becomes  incorpo- 
rated with  them ;  so  that  a  bond  is  established  between  those 
who  eat  of  the  same  food.  As  furnishing  one  out  of  many 
instances,  I  may  name  the  Padam,  who  "  hold  inviolate  any 
engf^euient  cemented  by  an  interchange  of  meat  as  food." 
Believing  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  retaining  their  appe- 
tites, feed  either  on  the  material  food  offered  or  on  the  spirit 
of  it,  this  conception  is  extended  to  them.  Hence  arise,  tu 
various  parts  of  the  world,  feasts  at  which  living  and  dead  are 
suppof^ed  to  join ;  and  thus  to  renew  the  relation  of  subordi- 
nation on  the  one  side  and  friendliness  on  the  other.  And 
this  eating  with  the  ghost  or  the  god,  which  by  the  Mexicans, 
was  transformed  into  "eating  the  god"  (symbolized  by  a  caka 
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made  up  with  the  blood  of  a  victim),  was  associated  with  a  bond 
of  service  to  the  god  for  a  specified  period.  Briefly 

stringing  together  minor  likenesses,  we  may  note  that  the 
Christian  crusades  to  get  possession  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
had  their  prototype  in  the  sacred  war  of  the  Greeks  to 
obtain  access  to  Delphi;  that  as,  among  Christians,  part 
of  the  worship  consists  in  reciting  the  doings  of  the  Hebrew 
god,  prophets,  and  kings,  so  worship  among  the  Greeks 
consisted  partly  in  reciting  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric 
gods  and  heroes;  that  Greek  temples  were  made  rich  by 
precious  gifts  from  kings  and  wealthy  men  to  obtain  divine 
favour  or  forgiveness,  as  Christian  cathedrals  have  been; 
that  St.  Peter's  at  Bome  was  built  by  funds  raised  from 
various  catholic  countries,  as  the  temple  of  Delplii  was 
rebuilt  by  contributions  from  various  Grecian  states;  that 
the  doctrine  of  special  providences,  genenU  over  the  world, 
was  as  dominant  among  the  Greeks  as  it  has  been  among 
Christians,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Grote,  "  the  lives  of  the 
Saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the  simple  and  ever-operative 
theology  of  the  Homeric  age ;"  and  lastly  that  various  religions, 
alike  in  the  new  and  old  worlds,  show  us,  in  common  with 
Christianity,  baptism,  confession,  canonization,  celibacy,  the 
saying  of  grace,  and  other  minor  observances. 

§  588.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this  evidence  ? 
What  must  we  think  of  this  unity  of  character  exhibited 
by  religions  at  large  ?  And  then,  more  especially,  what  shaU 
we  say  of  the  family  likeness  existing  between  the  creed 
of  Christendom  and  other  creeds  ?    Observe  the  facts. 

Alike  in  those  minds  among  the  civilized  which,  by 
defective  senses,  have  been  cut  off  from  instruction,  and  in 
the  minds  of  various  primitive  peoples,  religious  conceptions 
do  not  exist.  Wherever  the  rudiments  of  them  exist,  they 
have,  as  their  form,  a  belief  in,  and  sacrifices  to,  the  doubles  of 
the  dead.  The  ghost-theory,  with  resulting  propitiation  of 
ordinary  ghosts,  habituaUy  survives  along  with  belief  in. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

MEDICINS-MEN  AND  PBIESTS. 

§  589.  A  SATISFACTORT  distinction  between  priests  and 
medicine-men  is  difQcult  to  find.  Both  are  concerned  with 
supernatural  agents,  which  in  their  original  forms  are  ghosts ; 
and  their  ways  of  dealing  with  these  supernatural  agents 
are  so  variously  mingled,  that  at  the  outset  no  clear  classifi- 
cation can  be  made. 

Among  the  Patagonians  the  same  men  officiate  in  the 
"three-fold  capacity  of  priests,  magicians,  and  doctors;'* 
and  among  the  North  American  Indians  the  functions  of 
"sorcerer,  prophet,  physician,  exerciser,  priest,  and  rain- 
doctor,"  are  united.  The  Pe-i-men  of  Guiana  "act  as  con- 
jurors, soothsayers,  physicians,  judges,  and  priests."  So,  too, 
Ellis  says  that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  doctors  are 
generally  priests  and  sorcerers.  In  other  cases  we  find 
separation  beginning ;  as  witness  the  New  Zealanders,  who,  in 
addition  to  priests,  had  at  least  one  in  each  tribe  who  was  a 
reputed  sorcerer.  And  with  advancing  social  organization 
there  habituaUy  comes  a  permanent  separation. 

In  point  of  time  the  medicine-man  takes  precedence. 
Describers  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  speak  only  of  wizards ; 
and  even  of  the  relatively-advanced  Mapuchds  on  the  adja- 
cent continent,  we  read  that  they  have  no  priests,  though 
they  have  diviners  and  magicians.  In  Australian  tribes  the 
only  men  concerned  with  the  supernatural  are  the  boyala^ 

men  or  doctors ;  and  the  like  is  aU^d  by  Bonwick  of  the 
69 
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or  other  answer.  Thus  to  the  living  around  him,  he  variously 
adapts  his  actions — ^now  to  conciliate,  now  to  oppose,  now  to 
injure,  according  as  his  ends  seem  best  subserved. 

Men's  ghosts  being  at  first  conceived  as  in  all  things 
like  their  originals,  it  results  that  the  assemblage  of  them  to 
which  dead  members  of  the  tribe  and  of  adjacent  tribes  give 
rise,  is  habitually  thought  of  by  each  person  as  standing  to 
him  in  relations  like  those  in  which  living  friends  and 
enemies  stand  to  him.  How  literally  this  is  so,  is  well  shown 
by  a  passage  from  Bishop  Callaway's  account  of  the  Zulus,  in 
which  an  interlocutor  describes  his  relations  with  the  spirit 
of  his  brother. 

"  You  come  to  me,  coming  for  the  purpose  of  killing  mc.  It  is  clear 
that  you  were  a  bad  fellow  when  jou  were  a  man  :  are  you  still  a  bad 
fellow  under  the  ground  7" 

Ghosts  and  ghost-derived  gods  being  thus  thought  of  as 
repeating  the  traits  and  modes  of  behaviour  of  living  men, 
it  naturally  happens  that  the  modes  of  treating  them  are 
similarly  adjusted — there  are  like  efforts,  now  to  please,  now 
to  deceive,  now  to  coerce.  Stewart  tells  us  of  the  Nagas  that 
they  cheat  one  of  their  gods  who  is  blind,  by  pretending  that 
a  small  sacrifice  is  a  large  one.  Among  the  Bouriats,  the  evil 
spirit  to  whom  an  illness  is  ascribed,  is  deluded  by  an  effigy 
— ^is  supposed  "to  mistake  the  effigy  for  the  sick  person," 
and  when  the  effigy  is  destroyed  thinks  he  has  succeeded. 
In  Elibokw^,  Cameron  saw  a  "  sham  devil,"  whose  **  functions 
were  to  frighten  away  the  devils  who  haunted  the  woods." 
Believing  in  spirits  everywhere  around,  the  Kamtschatkans 
'*  adored  them  when  their  wish^  were  fulfilled,  and  insulted 
them  when  their  affiiirs  went  amiss."  The  incantations  over 
a  sick  New  Zealander  were  made  **  with  the  expectation  of 
either  propitiating  the  angry  deity,  or  of  driving  him  away :" 
to  which  latter  end  threats  to  "kill  and  eat  him,*'  or  to  bum 
him,  were  employed.  The  Wiralis,  who  worship  WdghiA,  on 
being  asked — "  Do  you  ever  scold  W4ghi4  ? "  replied — '*  To  be 
sure,  we  do.     We  say,  You  fellow,  we  have  given  you  a 
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chicken,  a  goat,  and  yet  you  Btiike  aa  I  What  more  do  yon 
want  ? "  And  then  to  cases  like  these,  in  which  the  oondact 
towards  certain  ghosts  and  gliost-derived  gode,  is  wholly  or 
partially  antagonistic,  havo  to  be  added  the  caaes,  occniiing 
abundantly  everywhere,  in  which  those  ghosts  who  are  sup* 
posed  to  stand  in  amicable  relations  with  the  living,  are  pro- 
pitiated by  gifts,  by  praises,  and  by  expressions  of  sabordina- 
tiou,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  good  offices — ghoets 
who  receive  extra  propitiations  when  they  ate  supposed  to  be 
anfny.  and  therefore  likely  to  inflict  evils. 

Thus,  then,  arises  a  general  contrast  between  the  actJont 
and  characters  of  men  who  deal  ant^onistically  with  super- 
uatural  beings  and  men  who  deal  sympathetically.  Hence 
the  diflerenco  between  medicine-men  and  priests;  and  hence, 
too,  the  early  predominance  of  mediclne-meo. 

§  591.  For  in  primitive  societies  relations  of  enmity,  both 
outside  the  tribe  and  inside  the  tribe,  are  more  general  and 
marked  than  relations  of  amity ;  and  therefore  tiie  doubles  of 
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he  tries  to  frighten  them  by  threats,  by  grimaces,  by  horrible 
noises;  or  to  disgust  them  by  stenches  and  by  things  to 
which  they  are  averse ;  or,  in  cases  of  disease,  to  make  the 
body  a  disagreeable  habitat  by  subjecting  it  to  intolerable 
heat  or  violert  ill-usage.  And  the  medicine-man,  deluding 
himself  as  well  as  others  into  the  belief  that  spirits  have 
been  expelled  by  him,  comes  to  be  thought  of  as  having  the 
ability  to  coerce  them,  and  so  to  get  supernatural  aid:  as 
instance  a  pag6  of  the  Uaup^s,  who  is  "believed  to  have 
power  to  kill  enemies,  to  bring  or  send  away  rain,  to  destroy 
dogs  or  game,  to  make  the  fish  leave  a  river,  and  to  afilict 
with  various  diseases." 

The  early  predominance  of  the  medicine-man  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  priest,  has  a  further  cause.  At  first  the 
only  ghosts  regarded  as  friendly  are  those  of  relatives,  and 
more  especially  of  parents.  The  result  is  that  propitiatory 
acts,  mostly  performed  by  descendants,  are  relatively  private. 
But  the  functions  of  the  medicine-man  are  not  thus  limited 
in  area.  As  a  driver  away  of  malicious  ghosts,  he  is  called 
upon  now  by  this  family  and  now  by  that ;  and  so  comes  to 
be  a  public  agent,  having  duties  co-extensive  with  the  tribe. 
Such  priestly  character  as  he  occasionally  acquires  by  the 
use  of  propitiatory  measures,  qualifies  but  little  his  original 
character.    He  remains  essentially  an  exorcist 

It  shpuld  be  added  that  the  medicine-man  proper,  has  some 
capacity  for  higher  development  as  a  social  factor,  though  he 
cannot  in  this  respect  compare  with  the  priest  Already  in 
§  474,  instances  have  been  given  showing  that  repute  as  a 
sorcerer  sometimes  conduces  to  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  political  power ;  and  here  is  another. 

"  The  King  of  GrecU  Cassan  [Gambea]  call'd  Jfoffro  .  .  .  waa  well 
skill'd  in  jyecramantick  Arts,  .  •  •  One  time  to  shew  his  Art,  he 
caused  a  strong  Wind  to  blow.  .  .  .  Another  time  desiring  to  be 
resolved  of  some  questioned  particular,  after  his  Charms  a  smoke  and 
flame  arose  out  of  the  £arth|  by  which  he  gathered  the  answer  to  his 
demand.** 
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We  also  saw  ia  $  198  that  the  medicine-mBn,  regarded  urith 
fear,  occasionally  becomes  a  god. 

§  592.  In  subsequent  stages  when  social  ranks,  from  head 
ruler  downwart^s,  have  been  formed,  and  when  there  has 
evolved  a  mytholc^  having  gradations  of  sapemataral 
beings — when,  simultaneously,  there  have  grown  np  priest- 
hoods ministering  to  those  superior  supernatural  beings  who 
camiot  be  coerced  but  must  be  propitiated ;  a  secondary  confn- 
sion  arises  between  the  functions  of  medicine-men  and  prie8t& 
Malevolent  spirits,  instead  of  being  expelled  directly  by  the 
sorcerer's  own  power,  are  expelled  by  the  aid  of  some  superior 
spirit  The  priest  comes  to  play  the  part  of  an  exorcist  by 
calling  on  the  supernatural  being  with  whom  he  maintaina 
friendly  relations,  to  drive  out  some  inferior  Bopematoral 
being  who  is  doing  mischief. 

This  pai-tial  usurpntion  by  the  priest  of  the  mediciae-miui'B 
functions,  wo  trace  alike  in  the  earliest  ci\'ilization8  and  ia 
existing  civilizations.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  tiie  fact 
that  the  E'-yptians  "  believed  ...  in   the  incessant  inter- 
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belief  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  like  their  originals  in  all 
things,  admit  of  being  similarly  dealt  with,  and  may  there- 
fore  be  induced  to  yield  benefits  or  desist  from  inflicting 
evilg,  by  bribing  them,  praising  them,  asking  their  forgive- 
ness, or  by  deceiving  and  cajoling  them,  or  by  threatening, 
frightening,  or  coercing  them;  we  see  that  the  modes  of 
dealing  with  ghosts,  broadly  contrasted  as  antagonistic  and 
sympathetic,  initiate  the  distinction  between  medicine-man 
and  priest 

It  is  needless  here  to  follow  out  the  relatively  unimportant 
social  developments  which  originate  from  the  medicine-man. 
Noting,  as  we  have  done,  that  he  occasionally  grows  poli- 
tically powerful,  and  sometimes  becomes  the  object  of  a  cult 
after  his  death,  it  will  suffice  if  we  note  further,  that  during 
civilization  he  has  varieties  of  decreasingly-conspicuous 
descendants,  who,  under  one  or  other  name,  using  one  or 
other  method,  are  supposed  to  have  supernatural  power  or 
knowledge.  Scattered  samples  of  them  still  survive  under 
the  forms  of  wise  women  and  the  like,  in  our  rural  districtsT. 

But  the  other  class  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
supernatural,  becoming,  as  it  does,  conspicuous  and  powerful, 
and  acquiring  as  society  develops  an  organization  often  very 
elaborate,  and  a  dominance  sometimes  supreme,  must  be  dealt 
with  at  length. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PlilESTLY  DUTIKS   OP  DESCENDANTS. 

f  fi94.  As  we  hnve  before  seen  (§  87),  it  is  in  some  c 
the  custom  to  destroy  corpses  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
reaurrection  of  tliem  and  coiispqiiunt  anii'j_v;inco  by  them; 
and  in  other  cases  where  no  such  measure  ol  protection  is 
taken,  tlie  dead  are,  without  dtscriminatioQ  between  relatives 
and  others,  dreaded  as  causers  of  misfortunes  and  diseases. 
Illustrations  of  this  bchef  as  existing  among  various  savages 
were  given  in  Part  I,  Chaps,  XVI,  XVIL  Here  is  another 
from  New  Britain. 

The  Matukanaputa  natives  "biirj  their  dead  Tuidemeath  the  hut 
■which  was  lately  inhabited  by  the  deceaaed,  after  which  the  relatirea 
go  for  &  long  canoe  journey,  BtayiDg  away  some  monthB  .  .  .  they 
say  ,  ,  ,  t}ie  spirit  of  the  departed  stays  in  his  lat«  residence  for  soma 
time  after  bis  death,  and  eventually  tinding  no  one  to  tormeot  goes 
away  for  good ;  the  surviving  relatives  then  return  and  remain  there 
as  formerly," 

Even  where  ghosts  are  refjarded  as  generally  looking  on  their 
descendants  with  goodwill,  they  are  apt  to  take  offence  and 
to  need  propitiation.  We  read  of  the  Santals  that  from  the 
silent  gloom  of  the  adjacent  grove — 

"  the  byegone  generations  watch  their  children  and  children's  children 
playing  their  several  parts  in  life,  not  altogether  with  an  unfriendly 
eye.  Nevertheless  the  ghostly  inhabitants  of  the  grove  are  sharp 
critics,  and  deal  out  crooked  limbs,  cramps  and  leprosy,  unless  duly 
appeased," 

But  while  recognizing  the  fact  that  ghosts  in  general  are 
usually  held  to  be  more  or  less  malicious,  we  find,  as  might 
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be  expected,  that  the  smallest  amount  of  enmity  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  amity  are  supposed  to  be  felt  by  the 
ghosts  of  relatives.  Indeed  by  some  races  such  ghosts  are 
considered  purely  beneficent ;  as  by  the  Karens,  who  think 
their  meritorious  ancestors  ''exercise  a  general  watch  care 
over  their  children  on  earth." 

Though  among  various  peoples  there  is  propitiation  chiefly 
of  bad  spirits,  while  good  spirits  are  ignored  as  not  likely  to 
do  mischief;  yet  wherever  ancestor-worship  preserves  its 
original  lineaments,  we  find  the  chief  attention  paid  to  the 
spirits  of  kindred.  Prompted  as  offerings  on  graves  originally 
are  by  affection  for  the  deceased,  and  called  forth  as  praises 
are  by  actual  regrets  for  his  or  her  departure,  it  naturally 
happens  that  these  propitiations  are  made  more  by  relatives 
than  by  others. 

§  595.  Hence  then  the  truth,  everywhere  illustrated,  that 

those  who  perform  the  offices  of  the  primitive  cult  are,  at  the 

outset,  children  or  other  members  of  the  family.      Hence 

then  the  fact  that  in  Samoa — 

"  Prayers  at  the  grave  of  a  parent  or  brother  or  chief  were  common. 
Some,  for  example,  would  pray  for  health  in  Bickness  and  might  or 
might  not  recover." 

Hence  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Banks'  Island,  setting  out 
on  a  voyage,  would  say — 

"  *  Uncle  I  Father  I  plenty  of  pigs  for  you,  plenty  of  money,  kava 
for  your  drinking,  twenty  bags  of  food  for  your  eating  in  the  cauoe. 
I  pray  you  look  upon  me ;  let  me  go  safe  on  the  sea.'" 

And  hence  once  more  the  fact  that  among  the  Blantyre 
negroes — 

^  If  they  pray  for  a  successful  hunting  expedition  and  return  laden 
with  venison  or  ivory,  they  know  that  it  is  their  old  relative  that  has 
done  it^  and  they  give  him  a  thank  ofifering.  If  the  hunting  party  get 
nothing,  they  may  say  'the  spirit  has  been  sulky  with  us,'  •  •  .  and 
refuse  the  thank>offering." 

Unquestionably  these  cases,  re-inforcing  many  before  given, 
show  us  the  beginnings  of  a  family-religion.  Along  with 
that  fear  of  a  supernatural  being  which  forms  the  central 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ELDEST  MALE  DESCENDANTS  AS  QUASI-PKIESTS. 

§  597.  Though  in  the  earliest  stages  sacrifices  to  the 
ghost  of  the  dead  man  are  made  by  descendants  in  general, 
yet  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous,  an  inequality  soon  arises:  the  propitiatory 
function  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  member  of  the  group. 
Of  the  Samoans  we  read  that  "  the  father  of  the  family  was 
the  highrpriestJ*  The  like  was  true  of  the  Tahitians: 
**  in  the  family  .  .  .  the  father  was  the  priest."  Of  Mada- 
gascar, Drury  says — ^"  Every  man  here  .  •  .  is  a  Priest  for 
himself  and  Family."  Similarly  in  Asia.  Among  the 
Ostyaks  "the  father  of  a  family  was  the  sole  priest, 
magician,  and  god  maker ; "  and  among  the  Gonds  religious 
rites  are  "  for  the  most  part  performed  by  some  aged  relativa" 
With  higher  races  it  is,  or  has  been,  the  same.  By  existing 
Hindoos  the  daily  offering  to  ancestors  is  made  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  While  '*  every  good  Chinaman  regularly,  every 
day,  burns  incense  before  the  tablet  to  his  father's  memory," 
on  important  occasions  the  rites  are  performed  by  the  head 
of  the  brotherhood.  That  family-headship  brought  the  like 
duties  in  respect  of  manes-worship  among  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  needs  no  showing.  Speaking  of  primitive  Sabseans, 
Palgrave  says — "presidence  in  worship  was,  it  seems,  the 
privilege  merely  of  greater  age  or  of  family  headship ; "  and 
even  among  the  Jews^  to  whom  propitiation  of  the  dead  had 
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been  forbidden,  there  l^ng  sarvived  the  usago  which  hnd 
resulted  from  it.  Kuenen  remarks  that  though,  op  to  Dai-ida 
time,  "  the  competence  of  every  Israelite  to  offer  eacrifice  was 
not  doubted,"  yet  "it  vas  the  kings  and  the  heads  of  the 
tribea  and  families  especially  who  made  use  of  this  privilege." 
In  the  course  of  evolution  under  all  its  forms,  differentia- 
tions tend  ever  to  become  more  definite  and  fixed ;  and  tJia 
differentiation  above  indicated  is  no  exception.  Eventually 
the  usage  so  hardens,  that  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rite^ 
to  ancestors  is  restricted  to  particular  descendants.  Speaking 
of  the  ancient  Aryans,  Sir  Henry  Maine  says — "not  only 
must  the  ancestor  worshipped  be  a  male  ancestor,  but  the 
worshipper  must  be  the  male  child  or  other  male  desceodant." 

§  598.  Hence  certain  sequences  which  we  must  note  before 
we  can  rightly  understand  the  institutions  which  eventually 
become  established.  In  ancient  I^pt  "  it  was  most  impor- 
tant that  a  man  should  have  a  son  established  io  bis  seat 
after  him  who  should  perform  the  due  rites  [of  sacrifice  to 
his  ka,  or  double]  and  see  that  they  were  performed  by 
others."  Still  more  strongly  was  the  need  felt  by  the  ancient 
Aryans,  Says  Duncker,  "according  to  the  law  [of  the 
Brahmans]  every  man  ought  to  marry ;  he  must  have  a  son 
who  may  one  day  pour  for  him  the  libations  for  the  dead." 
And  we  further  read  concerning  them ; — 

"  But  the  chief  reason  [for  allowing  polygamy]  was  that  a  son  must 
necessarily  ba  bom  to  the  father  to  offer  libations  for  the  dead  to  him. 
If  the  legitimate  -wife  was  barren,  or  brought  forth  daughter  only, 
the  defect  tnuat  bo  remedied  by  a  second  wife.  Even  now,  Hindoo 
wives,  in  a  similar  case,  are  urgent  with  their  hnsbanda  to  asBociale  a 
Mcond  wife  with  them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  die  without  mole 
issue.  How  strongly  the  necessity  was  felt  in  ancient  times  is  shown 
by  an  indication  of  the  Bigveda,  where  the  childleps  widow  summons 
her  brother-in-law  to  her  bed,  and  by  the  narrative  in  the  Epos  of  the 
widows  of  the  king  who  died  without  a  son,  for  whom  children  u« 
raised  up  by  a  relation,  and  these  children  pass  for  the  issue  of  the 
dead  king  (p  85,  101).  The  law  shows  that  such  a  L-ustom  did  exist, 
and  is  not  a  poetic  invention.  It  pennits  a  son  to  be  begotten  by  the 
brother  of  the  husband,  or  the  nearest  of  kin  aft«r  him ;  in  any  case 
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by  a  man  of  the  same  race  (gotra\  even  in  the  life-time  of  the  husband 
with  his  consent." 

Among  the  Jews,  too,  though  interdicted  by  their  law  from 
making  material  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  there  survived  the 
need  for  a  son  to  utter  the  sacrificial  prayer. 

**  Part  of  this  extreme  desire  for  sons  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  men 
alone  can  really  pray,  that  men  only  can  repeat  the  Kaddish,  a  prayer 
that  has  become  almost  a  comer-stone  of  Hebraism,  for  there  is  deemed 
inherent  in  it  a  marvellous  power.  It  is  held  that  tlus  prayer  spoken 
by  children  over  their  parente^  graves  releases  their  souls  from  purga- 
tory, that  it  is  able  to  penetrate  graves,  and  tell  the  dead  parents  that 
their  children  remember  them." 

So  is  it  too  in  China,  where  a  chief  anxiety  during  life  is 
to  make  provision  for  proper  sacrifices  after  death.  Failure 
of  a  first  wife  to  bear  a  male  child  who  may  perform  them,  is 
considered  a  legitimate  reason  for  taking  a  second  wife ;  and  in 
the  Corea,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  so  elaborate  that 
the  mourners  have  cues  to  weep  or  cease  weeping,  we  are 
shown  the  quasi-priestly  function  of  the  son,  and  also  get  an 
indication  of  the  descent  of  this  function.  After  a  death  "  a 
man  must  be  at  once  appointed  Shangjoo,  or  male  Chief 
Mourner.  The  eldest  son,  if  living,  or,  failing  him,  his  son 
rather  than  his  brother,  is  the  proper  Shangjoa  .  .  .  When 
these  friends  arrive,  they  mourn  altogether,  with  the  Shangjoo 
at  their  head.**  And  among  the  Shangjoo's  duties  is  that  of 
putting  food  into  the  deceased's  mouth :  performing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  reverential  obeisance— baring  his  left  shoulder. 

§  599.  The  primitive  and  long-surviving  belief  in  a  second 
Kfe  repeating  the  first  in  its  needs — a  belief  which,  as  we 
see,  prompted  siirprising  usages  for  procuring  an  actual  or 
nominal  son  who  should  minister  to  these  needs — prompted, 
in  other  cases,  a  usage  which,  though  infrequent  among  our- 
selves, has  been  and  still  is  frequent  in  societies  less  divergent 
from  early  types :  so  frequent  as  to  cause  surprise  until  we 
understand  its  origin.  Says  Satow — ''  The  practice  of  adop- 
tion, which  supplies  the  diildless  with  heirs,  is  common  all 
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over  the  East,  but  its  justification  in  Japan  is  the  necessity 
of  keeping  np  the  ancestral  sacrifices."  Accounts  of  Greeks 
and  Bomans  show  ua  that  a  kindred  custom  had  Etmong  them 
a  kindred  motive.  Though,  as  indicated  in  §§  319  and  452, 
the  practice  of  adoption  had,  among  these  people,  survived 
from  the  times  when  its  chief  purpose  was  that  of  strengthen- 
ing the  patriarchal  group;  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  more 
special  fornj  of  adoption  whicli  grew  np  had  another  purpose. 
Such  a  ceremony  as  that  of  a  mock  birth,  whereby  a  fictitious 
son  was  made  to  simulate  as  nearly  as  might  be  a  real  son, 
could  not  have  had  a  political  origin,  but  must  have  bad  a 
domestic  origin ;  and  this  origin  was  the  one  above  indicated. 
As  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Hunter,  Gains  speaks  of  "  the 
yruat  desire  of  the  ancients  to  have  vacant  inheritances  filled 
up,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some  one  to  perform  the 
sacred  rites,  which  were  specially  called  for  at  the  time  of 
death."  And  since  the  context  shows  that  this  was  the 
dominant  reason  for  easy  legalization  of  inheritance,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  it  was  not  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
son,  or  the  fictitious  sou,  or  the  adopted  son,  that  heirship 
was  soon  settled ;  but  in  the  interest  of  the  departed  person. 
Just  as,  in  ancient  'Egypt,  men  made  bequests  and  endowed 
priests  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sacrifices  in  the  private 
shrines  erected  to  them;  so  did  Roman  fathers  secure  to 
themselves  dutiful  heirs,  artificial  when  not  natural,  to 
minister  to  their  ghosts  out  of  the  transmitted  property. 

Further  significant  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
heirship  involved  sacrifice.  It  was  thus  with  the  Eastern 
Aryans,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  speaking  of  the  "elaborate 
liturgy  and  ritual "  for  ancestor- worship  among  the  Hindus, 
says — "  In  the  eye  of  the  ancient  Hindu  sacerdotal  lawyer, 
the  whole  law  of  Inheritance  is  dependent  on  its  accurate 
observance,"  Or  as  Pro£  Hunter  remarks  of  these  people — 
"  The  earUest  notions  of  succession  to  deceased  peisons  are 
connected  with  duties  lathet  than  with  rights,  with  sacrifices 
rather  than  with  property."    And  it  was  so  with  the  Western 
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Aryans.  Sir  Henry  Maine  quotes  the  appeal  of  a  Greek 
orator  on  behalf  of  a  litigant — "  Decide  between  us,  which 
of  us  should  have  the  succession  and  make  the  sacrifices  at 
the  tomb/'  And  he  points  out  that  "  the  number,  costliness, 
and  importance  of  these  ceremonies  and  oblations  [to  the 
dead]  among  the  Eomans,"  were  such  that  even  when  they 
came  to  be  less  regarded, ''  the  charges  for  them  were  still  a 
heavy  burden  on  Inheritances.'*  Nay,  even  in  mediaeval 
Christendom  there  survived  the  same  general  conception  in  a 
modified  form.  Personal  property  was  held  to  be  "primarily 
a  fund  for  the  celebration  of  masses  to  deliver  the  soul  of  the 
owner  from  purgatory." 

That  these  obligations  to  the  dead  had  a  religious  character, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  where  they  have  survived  down 
to  our  own  day,  they  take  precedence  of  all  other  obliga- 
tions. In  India  "  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  neglecting  all 
his  social  duties,  but  he  is  for  ever  cursed  if  he  fails  to 
perform  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  parents,  and  to  present 
them  with  the  offerings  due  to  them." 

§  600.  That  we  may  the  better  comprehend  early  ideas  of 
the  claim  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  double  of  the  dead 
man  on  his  property  and  his  heir,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some 
ancient  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a  son,  or  one  who  by 
a  fiction  stands  in  the  position  of  a  son,  speaks  of,  or  speaks 
to,  his  actual  or  nominal  father  who  has  died. 

In  Egypt,  at  Beni-hassan,  an  inscription  by  Chnumhotep 
says — **  I  made  to  flourish  the  name  of  my  father,  and  I  built 
the  chapels  for  his  ia.  I  caused  my  statues  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  holy  dwelling,  and  distributed  to  them  their  offerings 
in  pure  gifts.  I  instituted  the  oiBBciating  priest,  to  whom  I  gave 
donations  in  lands  and  peasants."  Similarly  at  Abydos,Bamese3 
II  says  concerning  the  worship  of  his  father,  Seti  I : — 

'*  I  dedicated  to  thee  the  lands  of  the  South  for  the  service  of  thy 
temple,  and  the  lands  of  the  North,  they  bring  to  thee  their  gifts  before 
thy  beautiful  countenance  ...  I  fixed  for  thee  the  number  of  the  fields 
•  •  •  great  is  their  number  according  to  their  valuation  in  acres.    I 
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proTided  thee  wiUi  land-^irveTon  nA  hiahaiiJiiim,  to  ddi*^  Al 

com  for  thj  revenues." 

Both  which  extracts  exhibit  the  snocesaor  u  beuig,  is  aome 

sort,  a  steward  for  the  deceased,  admimsteiing  on  his  beball 

So  was  it  in  an  adjacent  empire-  Anytia't  "fitst  mien 
were  called  Fatcsi  or  'Viceroys'  of  Assur;"  and  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Tiglath-Pileser  eaya : — 

".A^nr  (and)  the  great  gods,  the  goaidiuis  <£  my  fcingdaoi,  «bi 
have  goventment  and  lam  to  taj  dommiatia,  and  oidered  ui  oibiged 
frontier  to  their  territory,  having  committed  to  (my)  band  their  Taliaat 
and  warUke  servants,  I  have  subdaed  the  Uads  and  Uia  peopka  sad 
the  strong  places,  and  the  Kinga  who  wen  hostile  to  Aahnr." 

If  now  we  remember  that  in  I^ypt  the  ito,  or  doable  of  ttie 
dead  man,  was  expected  to  return  after  a  long  period  to 
le-animate  his  mummy  and  resume  hia  original  life — if  we 
recall,  too,  the  case  of  the  Fenivians,  who,  similarly  pro- 
viding elaborately  for  the  welfare  of  departed  persons, 
similarly  believed  that  Uiey  would  eventually  letnm — ^if  we 
find  ourselves  thus  carried  back  to  the  primitive  notion  that 
death  is  simply  a  long-suspended  animation ;  we  maysnqiect 
lal  couception  to  be  that  when  he  revives,  a  man  will 
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males  has  been  established,  the  descent  of  the  priestly 
function  follows  the  same  law  as  the  descent  of  property ; 
and  there  are  other  facts  showing  it  more  directly. 

At  the  present  time  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  well 
displayed  in  China,  where  ''it  is  regarded  as  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  some  one  to  bum  incense  to  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  from  the  eldest  son  down  to  posterity  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  eldest  son,  either  by  an  own  child  or  an  adopted 
child;"  and  where  the  eldest  son,  who  inherits  more  than 
other  sons,  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  offerings.  So,  too,  is  it 
in  the  Corea,  where,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  Shangjoo,  or 
chief  mourner,  is  either  the  eldest  son  or  the  eldest  son  of  the 
eldest.  When  the  corpse  is  buried,  "  if  there  are  graves  of 
ancestors  in  that  place  already,  the  Shangjoo  sacrifices  before 
them  also,  informing  them  of  the  new  arrivaL" 

These  facts,  along  with  foregoing  ones,  show  that  de- 
volution of  the  sacrificial  office  accompanies  devolution  of 
property,  because  the  property  has  to  bear  the  costs  of  the 
sacrifices.  We  see  that  in  societies  characterized  by  the 
patriarchal  form  of  organization,  a  son,  who  alone  was  capable 
of  inheriting,  could  alone  have  due  means  of  ministering  to 
the  deceased,  and  therefore  could  alone  be  priest.  Whence 
obviously  resulted  the  necessity  for  having  a  male  descendant, 
as  indicated  above. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  shown  how,  under  the  patriarchal 
type  of  society  in  its  first  stages,  the  domestic,  the  political, 
and  the  ecclesiastical,  are  undistinguished.  These  sacrifices 
made  to  the  departed  head  of  a  family-group  are  primarily 
domestic  As  the  family-group  develops  into  the  compound 
group,  the  patriarch  at  its  head  acquires  a  quasi-political 
character;  and  these  offerings  made  to  him  after  death 
are  in  the  nature  of  tribute,  while  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mands he  left,  disobedience  to  which  may  bring  punishment 
when  he  returns,  implies  civil  subordination.  At  the  same 
time,  in  so  far  as  these  actions  are  performed  to  propitiate 
a  being  distinguished  as  supernatural,  those  who  perform 
them  acquire  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  character. 
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Again  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  we  read  that — 

*'If  the  estates  of  the  King  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
excessiye  cost  of  a  war,  then  those  of  the  Sun  were  made  available, 
which  the  Ynca  considered  to  be  his,  as  the  legitimate  child  and  heir 
of  the  Deity." 

If  from  the  primitive  belief  that  the  double  of  the  dead  man 

will  presently  return  and  resume  his  life,  there  results  the 

conception  that  the  son  who  holds  his  property  and  ministers 

to  him  from  its  proceeds  is  but  a  deputy,  then  this  fusion  of 

the  sacred  with  the  secular  is  a  corollary.     When  we  read  of 

the  New  Caledonians  that  in  Tokelau,  while  "  the  king,  Tui 

Tokelau,  is  high  priest  as  well,"  **  their  great  god  is  called 

Tui  Tokelau,  or  king  of  Tokelau,"  we  have  a  typical  instance 

of  the  imion  which  results  from  this  supposed  vicegerency. 

§  603.  While  the  growth  of  the  family  into  the  cluster  of 
families,  ending  in  the  formation  of  the  village-community, 
which  often  includes  affiliated  strangers,  involves  that  the 
patriarch  ceases  to  have  the  three-fold  character  of  domestic, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  head,  his  character  remains  two- 
fold :  he  habitually  retains,  as  in  the  case  just  named,  the 
functions  of  ruler  and  priest.  This  connexion  of  offices  we 
everywhere  find  in  early  stages  of  social  evolution ;  and  we 
observe  it  continuing  through  later  stages. 

In  Tanna,  ''the  chief  acts  as  high-priest;"  and  the  like  is 
true  in  other  islands  of  the  group.  The  kings  of  Mangaia 
"  were  '  te  ara  pia  o  Bongo '  i,e.,  *  the  mouth-pieces,  or  priests, 
of  Eongo.'"  Among  the  New  Zealanders  "the  offices  of 
chief  and  priest  were  generally  united  and  hereditary."  "  The 
king  of  Madagascar  ...  is  high-priest  of  the  realm."  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  "  uttered  the  responses  of  the 
oracle,  fix>m  his  concealment  in  a  frame  of  wicker-work."  Of 
Humphrey's  Island  we  read  that  the  king  "  was  high  priest 
as  welL"  Similarly  with  rude  peoples  in  America.  *'  The 
Pueblo  chiefs  seem  to  be  at  the  same  time  priests,"  says 
Bancroft;  and  we  learn  the  like  from  Boss  concerning  the 
Chinooks,   and    from  Hutchison    concerning  the  Bolivian 
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Indians.  Of  various  semi-civilized  peoples,  past  and  preaentk 
we  have  similar  accounts.  The  traditional  "  founden  of  the 
Maya  civilization,  united  in  their  persons  the  qualities  of 
high-priest  and  king,"  In  ancient  Peru,  the  Ynca  was  higlt- 
priest:  "as  the  I'eprcscntative  of  the  Sun,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the  most  important 
«f  the  religious  festivals."  Of  Siam,  Thomson  writes — "  tlie 
King  himself  is  High  Priest."  We  are  told  hj  Ciawfurd  that 
the  Javanese  king  is  "  the  first  minister  of  religion."  In 
Cliina  the  ritual  laws  give  to  the  Emperor-PontiCf  "the 
exclusive  privilege  of  worshipping  the  Supreme,  and  prohibit 
subjects  from  offering  the  great  sacrifices."  And  in  Japan, 
the  Mikado  was  "  chief  of  the  national  religion."  The 

eiiily  records  of  Old  World  peoples  show  us  the  same  con- 
nexion. The  Egyptian  king,  head  of  the  priesthood,  vas 
everywhere  represented  in  their  monuments  as  sacrificing  to 
a  god.  The  Assyrian  king  was  similariy  represented ;  and 
the  inscriptions  show  that  Tiglath  Pileser  was  "high-priest  of 
Babylon."     So,  too,  in  the  Hebrew  records  we  read  of  David 
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out  xnediseval  Europe.  King  Gontran  was  ''like  a  priest 
among  priests."  Charlemagne,  too,  had  a  kind  of  high- 
priestly  chstracter :  on  solemn  occasions  he  bore  relics  on  his 
shoulders  and  danced  before  relics.  Not  indeed  is  the  con- 
nexion entirely  broken  even  now.* 

§  604  In  illustrating  this  primitive  identity  of  ruler  and 
priest,  and  in  tracing  out  the  long-continued  connexion 
between  the  two,  I  have  been  unavoidably  led  away  from  the 
consideration  of  this  double  function  as  seen  at  the  outset. 
Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  the  priest  properly  so 
called,  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  early  stages. 

At  first  the  priestly  actions  of  the  chief  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  priestly  actions  of  other  heads  of  families.  The 
heads  of  all  families  forming  the  tribe,  severally  sacrifice  to 
their  departed  ancestors ;  and  the  chief  does  the  like  to  his 
departed  ancestors.  How,  then,  does  his  priestly  character 
become  more  decided  than  theirs  ? 

Elsewhere  I  suggested  that  besides  propitiating  the  ghosts 
of  dead  relatives,  the  members  of  a  primitive  community  will 
naturally,  in  some  cases,  think  it  prudent  to  propitiate  the 
ghost  of  a  dead  chief,  regarded  as  more  powerful  than  other 
ghosts,  and  as  not  unlikely  to  do  them  mischief  if  friendly 

*  The  fact  that  most  people  on  reading  that  Melchizedek  was  priest  and 
king,  are  struck  bj  the  connexion  as  anomalous,  well  exemplifies  the  quality 
of  current  education.  When,  as  I  hare  just  learned,  a  clergyman  examin- 
ing young  ladies  at  their  confirmation,  names  as  remarkable  this  combination 
of  characters,  which  is  the  normal  combination,  we  may  judge  how  widely 
prevalent  is  the  ignorance  of  cardinal  truths  in  the  histories  of  societies : 
an  ignorance  which  goes  along  with  knowledge  of  those  multitudinous 
trivialities  that  make  up  primers  of  history  and  figure  on  examination 
papers.  But  our  many-headed  political  pope,  which  is  as  fit  to  prescribe  a 
system  of  education  as  was  the  ecclesiastical  pope  to  tell  Galileo  the  structure 
of  the  Solar  System,  thinks  weU  that  children  should  learn  (eyen  though  the 
lessons  add  to  that  strain  which  injures  health)  what  woman  this  or  tliat 
king  married,  who  commanded  at  this  or  that  battle,  what  was  the  punish- 
ment of  this  rebel  or  that  conspirator,  &o. ;  while  they  are  left  in  utter 
darkness  respecting  the  early  stages  of  leading  institutions  under  which  they 
liTe. 
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relaUons  are  sot  maintained  by  occasional  offerings  I  lutd 
not,  when  making  the  suggeation,  any  evidence ;  but  oon- 
cluaive  evidence  has  since  been  fomiBhed  by  tltB  Ber.  Doff 
MacDonald's  A/ricana.  The  foUoTing  three  extracts  show 
the  transition  from  priestlj  actions  of  a  private  cbaiBctar  to 
those  of  a  public  character,  among  the  Blantyie  negroea. 

"On  the  subject  of  the  Tillage  gD<ls/>piiuoiis  difftr.  Some  ny  tbrt 
«vei7one  in  tha  village,  whether  a  relative  of  the  chief  or  no^  mmt 
worship  the  forefathers  of  the  chief.  Others  aay  that  a  penoB  not 
related  to  the  chief  must  worship  his  own  forefathen,  othcrwiM  their 
spirita  will  bring  trouble  npou  him,  To  reconcile  these  authoritiea  we 
tnaj  mention  that  nearlj  everjone  in  the  Tillage  is  related  to  ita  datt, 
or  if  not  related  ia,  in  courteajr,  considered  bo.  An;  person  not  i«lated 
to  the  Tillage  chief  would  be  polite  enon^  on  all  pnblie  ooeaaiooa  to 
recognise  the  village  god ;  on  occasions  of  private  prayer  ...  he 
would  approach  the  spirits  of  his  own  fbrefathen." 

"The  chief  of  a  TiUage  has  another  title  to  the  prieaQiood.  Ittsliis 
relatives  that  are  the  village  guda." 

"Apart  from  the  case  of  dreams  and  afew  snoh  privata  matters,  it 
is  not  usual  for  anyone  to  approach  the  god*  exoept  the  obief  of  the 
vitlage.  He  is  the  recognised  high  prieet  who  preaenta  prafon  anA 
a  behalf  of  all  that  live  in  bis  village." 
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able.  The  huaeas  were  adored  by  the  entire  village ;  the 
canqpas  by  particular  families,  and  only  the  priests  spoke  to, 
and  brought  offerings  to,  the  htuicas. 

These  few  out  of  many  cases,  while  they  sufficiently 
exemplify  the  incipient  parting  of  the  sacred  function  from 
the  secular  function,  also  illustrate  the  truth  which  every- 
where meets  us,  that  the  political  and  religious  obligations 
are  originally  both  obligations  of  allegiance,  very  little  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another — the  one  being  allegiance  to 
the  living  chief  and  the  other  allegiance  to  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  chie£ 

To  prevent  misapprehension  a  parenthetic  remark  must  be 
made.  This  grovrth  of  a  distinction  between  the  public 
worship  of  his  ancestor  by  a  chief,  and  the  private  worship 
of  their  ancestors  by  other  men,  which  makes  the  chief's 
priestly  character  relatively  decided,  is  apt  to  be  modified  by 
circumstances.  Where  allegiance  to  the  ghost  of  a  deceased 
patriarch  or  founder  of  the  tribe,  has  become  so  well  estab- 
lished through  generations  that  he  assumes  the  character  of  a 
god ;  and  where,  by  war  or  migration,  the  growing  society  is 
so  broken  up  that  its  members  are  separated  from  their  chief 
and  priest;  it  naturally  results  that  while  continuing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  doubles  of  their  dead  relatives,  these  sepa- 
rated members  of  the  society  begin  to  sacrifice  on  their  own 
account  to  the  traditional  god.  Among  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians "  every  father  of  a  family  was  a  priest  in  his  own 
house,"  where  he  sacrificed  to  Odin.  Similarly  among  the 
Homeric  Greeks.  While  chiefs  made  public  ssicrifices  to  the 
gods,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  made  to  them  by  private 
persons,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made  to  their  own  ances- 
tors. The  like  was  the  case  with  the  Somans.  And  even 
among  the  Hebrews,  prohibited  from  worshipping  ancestors, 
the  existence  of  public  propitiators  of  Jahveh  did  not  exclude 
**  the  competence  of  every  Israelite"  to  perform  propitiatory 
rites:  the  nomadic  habits  preventing  concentration  of  the 
priestiy  fiinction. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


THE  RISE  OF  ▲  PBIBSTHOOD. 


§  606.  In  §§  480  and  504, 1  have  drawn  conclusions  from 
the  fact,  obvious  a  prion  and  iUustrated  everywhere,  that  with 
increase  of  a  chief's  territory,  there  comes  an  accumulation 
of  business  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  assistants ; 
whence  follows  the  habit  of  frequently,  and  at  length  per* 
manently,  deputing  one  or  other  of  his  functions,  such  as 
general,  judge,  eta  Among  the  functions  thus  deputed, 
more  or  less  frequently,  is  that  of  priest 

That  such  deputation  takes  place  under  pressure  of  affairs, 
civil  or  military,  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Bomans.  As  the 
kings  could  not  always  attend  to  the  sacrifices,  having  often 
to  make  war,  Numa  (who  performed,  according  to  livy,  the 
majority  of  the  sacerdotal  offices)  '*  instituted  flamens  to 
replace  the  kings  when  the  latter  were  absent ;  ^  and,  adds 
M.  Coulanges,  "thus  the  Roman  priesthood  was  only  an 
emanation  from  the  primitive  royalty."  How  causes  of  this 
kind  operate  in  simple  societies,  we  are  shown  by  a  sentence 
in  Mr.  MacDonald's  account  of  the  Blantyre  negroes.  He 
says : — "  If  the  chief  is  from  home  his  wife  will  act  [as  priest], 
and  if  both  are  absent,  his  younger  brother."  As  occurring  in 
a  ruder  society  where  the  blood-relationship  of  the  chief  to  the 
god  is  still  recognized,  this  case  shows  us,  better  than  that  of 
the  Romans,  how  a  priesthood  normally  originates. 

This  vicarious  priest-ship  of  the  younger  brother,  here 

arising  temporarily,  in  other  cases  becomes  permanent    Of 
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tomb,  a  Tansi-no  priestess,  of  blood-royal,  offers  up  to  the 
Ghost  a  prayer."  Similarly  in  ancient  Fern,  a  chief  priestess 
who  was  one  of  the  virgins  of  the  Sun,  and  who  was  re^jarded 
as  his  principal  wife,  "  was  either  the  sister  or  the  daughter 
of  the  ruler."  On  reading  that  among  the  Chibchas,  with 
the  priests  "  as  with  the  caziques,  the  sister's  son  inherited," 
we  may  suspect  that  us^es  of  this  kind  were  consequent  on 
descent  in  the  female  line.  Among  the  Damaras  this  law  of 
descent  is  still  in  for&a ;  it  was  manifestly  at  one  time  the 
law  among  the  Peruvians ;  and  the  high  political  position  of 
women  among  the  Dahomans  suggests  that  it  was  once  the  law 
with  them  also.  Further  reason  for  assumidg  Uiis  cause  is 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  in  Dahomey  and  Peru,  the  priestly 
organization  in  general  is  largely  of&cered  by  women ;  and 
that  in  Madagascar  too,  where  descent  is  in  the  female  line, 
there  are  women-priests.  Obviously  the  transition  from  the 
usage  of  tracing  descent  through  females  to  that  of  tracing 
descent  tliroiigh  males,  or  the  mixture  of  peoples  respectively 
recognizing  these  unlike  laws  of  descent,  will  cause  anoma- 
lies ;  as  instance  that  shown  us  by  the  Karens,  whose  village 
priests  are  males,  but  who,  in  their  family  ancestor-worship, 
"  require  that  the  ofBciating  priest  shall  be  a  woman,  the 
oldest  of  the  family." 

This  deputation  of  priestly  functions  to  members  of  a 
ruling  family,  usual  in  early  stages,  may  be  considered  the 
normal  differentiation ;  since  the  god  being  the  apotheosized 
ancestor,  the  sacrifices  made  to  him  continue  to  be  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  descendants.  Even  where  descent  ia  not  real, 
or  has  ceased  to  be  believed,  it  is  still  pretended;  as  in 
^i^ypt.  where  the  king  habitually  claimed  kinship  with  a 
god,  and  where,  by  consequence,  nLcmbers  of  his  family  were 
hypothetically  of  divine  descent. 

§  607.  But  while  this  is  distinguishable  as  the  nsual  ongiii 
of  a  priesthood,  there  are  other  origins.  In  a  preceding 
chapter  we  saw  that  there  is  at  the  outset  no  clear  distinction 
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boasts  of  miraculous  powers,  and  who  ''has  erected  a  sacred 
mound  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  who  was  similarly  gifted, 
and  he  uses  the  awe  which  attaches  to  tliis  spot  as  a  means 
of  extorting  money  from  the  deluded  Queen  " — ^money  partly 
spent  in  offerings  to  "  his  deified  ancestor :  **  the  rest  being 
appropriated  by  himself.  And  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  his 
Asiatic  Studies,  variously  illustrates  this  sporadic  origin  of 
new  deities  severally  apt  to  originate  priesthoods. 

Hence  it  seems  inferable  that  in  early  stages  there  occa- 
sionally arise  men  not  descended  from  the  chiefs  ancestor, 
who  acquire  quasi-priestly  characters,  and  may  even  succeed 
in  supplanting  priests  of  normal  origin.  Especially  is  such 
usurpation  likely  to  happen  where  by  migration  or  by  war, 
there  have  been  produced  fragments  of  the  society  which  do 
not  contain  within  themselves  descendants  of  the  traditional 
god. 

§  608.  So  long  as  there  continues  undivided,  a  community 
of  which  the  deceased  founder  has  become  the  village  god, 
propitiated  on  behalf  of  his  descendants  by  the  nearest 
of  kin  among  them,  who  also  serves  as  intermediator  for 
other  heads  of  families  respectively  worshipping  their 
ancestors,  no  advance  in  the  development  of  a  priesthood  is 
likely  to  take  place.  But  when  increase  of  numbers  neces- 
sitates parting,  there  comes  a  further  differentiation.  How 
this  aiises  we  are  well  shown  by  a  statement  of  Andersson 
concerning  the  Damaras : — "  A  portion  of  such  fire  [sacred 
fire]  is  also  given  to  the  head  man  of  a  kraal,  when  about  to 
remove  from  that  of  the  chief.  The  duties  of  a  vestal  then 
devolve  upon  the  daughter  of  the  emigrant."  Evidently 
where  a  dead  ruler,  or  other  remarkable  member  of  the  tribe, 
has  become  a  traditional  god,  so  well  established  that  pro* 
pitiation  of  him  has  become  imperative,  migrating  portions  of 
the  tribe,  carrying  their  cult  with  them,  must  have  someone 
to  perform  the  rites  on  their  behalf.  Always  the  probability 
is  that  the  detached  group  contains  men  akm  \ic^  >i}cv^  Occv&H.  ^\ 
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were  "  all  Yncas  of  the  blood  royal  ;**  it  becomes  clear  that 
this  establishment  of  a  local  priesthood  of  Ynca-blood,  illus- 
trates the  development  of  a  priestly  caste  from  the  ancestor* 
woi-shipping  members  of  a  conqueror's  family. 

§  609.  In  verification  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  some 
evidence  might  be  added  showing  that  in  tribes  which  lead 
peaceful  lives,  and  in  which  considerable  advances  have 
been  made  without  the  establishment  of  strong  personal 
governments,  and  therefore  without  the  rise  of  apotheosized 
chiefs  serving  as  village  gods,  there  is  but  a  feeble  marking 
ofT  of  the  priest-class.  Among  the  Bodo  and  Dhimals,  for 
example,  the  priestly  office  is  not  hereditary,  and  is  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  elders  of  the  people. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  however,  and  would  not  be  very 
profitable,  to  trace  further  this  rise  of  a  priesthood.  Influ- 
ences of  sundry  kinds  tend  everywhere  to  complicate,  in  one 
way  or  other,  the  primitive  course  of  development.  While 
we  see  that  worshipping  the  spirit  of  the  dead  chief,  at  first 
carried  on  by  his  heir,  is  in  his  heir's  absence  deputed  to  a 
younger  brother — while  we  see  that  temporary  assumption  of 
the  function  by  a  brother  or  other  member  of  the  family, 
tends  to  become  permanent  where  the  business  of  the  chief 
increases — while  we  see  that  migrating  parts  of  a  tribe,  are 
habitually  accompanied  by  some  of  the  village  god's  direct 
or  collateral  descendants,  who  carry  with  them  the  cult  and 
perform  its  rites,  and  that  where  conquest  of  adjacent  com- 
munities leads  to  an  extension  of  rule,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, members  of  the  ruling  family  become  local  priests ; 
we  find  at  work  sundry  causes  which  render  this  process 
irregular.  Besides  the  influence  which  the  chief  or  his 
priestly  relative  is  supposed  to  have  with  powerful  super- 
natural beings,  there  is  the  competing  influence  ascribed  to 
the  sorcerer  or  rain-maker.  Occasionally,  too,  the  tribe  is 
joined  by  an  immigrant  stranger,  who,  in  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge  or  arts,  excites  awe;  and  an  additional  cult  may 
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result  either  from  hb  teacliings,  or  from  his  own  apotheosis. 
iSoKOVBT,  a  leader  of  a  luigratiDg  portion  of  the  tribe, 
if  in  EoiuG  way  Epccially  distinguished.  Is  likely  at  death  to 
become  himself  the  object  of  a  worship  competing  ■with  the 
traditional  worship,  and  perhaps  initiating  another  prieatiiood. 
Fluctuating  conditions  are  thus  apt,  even  in  early  stages,  to 
produce  various  modifications  in  ecclesiastical  organization. 

But  the  complications  thus  resulting  are  small  compared 
witih  others  wiiicli  they  foreshadow,  and  to  which  we  may 
DOV  turn  oui  attention. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

POLYTHEISTIC  AND   MONOTHEISTIC  PBIESTnOODa 

§  610.  Already  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  rudimentary 
form  of  a  poljrtheistic  priesthood  has  been  exhibited.  For 
wherever,  with  the  worship  of  an  apotheosized  founder  of 
the  tribe,  there  co-exist  in  the  component  families  of  the 
tribe,  worships  of  their  respective  ancestors,  there  is  an 
undeveloped  polytheism  and  an  incipient  priesthood  appro- 
priate to  it.  In  the  minds  of  the  people  there  is  no  contrast 
in  kind  between  the  undistinguished  ghosts  and  the  distin- 
guished ghosts  ;  but  only  a  contrast  in  power.  In  the  first 
stage,  as  m  later  and  higher  stages,  we  have  a  greater  super* 
natural  being  amid  a  number  of  lesser  supernatural  beings ; 
all  of  them  propitiated  by  like  observances. 

The  rise  of  that  which  is  commonly  distinguished  as 
polytheism,  appears  to  result  in  several  ways ;  of  which  two 
may  be  named  as  the  more  important. 

The  first  of  them  is  a  concomitant  of  the  division  and 
spreading  of  tribes  which  outgrow  their  means  of  subsistence. 
Within  each  separated  sub-tribe  eventually  arises  some  dis- 
tinguished chief  or  medicine-man,  whose  greatly-feared 
gliost,  propitiated  not  by  his  descendants  only  but  by  other 
members  of  the  sub-tribe,  becomes  a  new  local  god;  and 
where  there  survives  the  cult  which  the  sub-tribe  brought 
with  it,  there  will,  in  addition  to  the  worship  of  the  more 
ancient  god  common  to  the  spreading  cluster  of  sub-tribes, 
grow  up  in  each  sub-tribe  the  worship  of  a  more  modem  god 
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peculiar  to  it  Traces  of  this  process  we  find  in  many  places: 
"What  we  reml  of  the  Malagasy  may  be  instanced  as  typicaL 
They  have  gods  who  belong  "  respectively  to  diflerent  tribes  or 
divisions  of  the  natives,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians 
and  benefactoi-s,  or  the  titular  gods,  of  these  particular  clana 
or  tribes.  Four  of  these  are  considered  superior  to  all 
others" — are  public  or  national  gods.  And  Ellis  adds  that 
the  gods  of  one  province  have  little  weight  or  authority 
with  people  of  another  province.  As  a  case  remote  in  time 
nay  be  named  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  nomes, 
or  original  divisions  of  which  Egypt  was  composed,  were  "of 
the  highest  antiquity":  their  limits  beiog  very  exactly  de- 
fined in  insciiptions  borne  by  the  most  ancient  monumental 
Btructures.  "  Each  district  had  a  chief  place  where  the 
[hereditary]  governor  resided,  and  enjoyed  the  protection 
and  the  cult  of  a  special  divinity,  the  sanctuaiy  of  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  religions  worship  of  tiie  district.'' 
That  tindred  evidence  is  furnished  by  accounts  of  other 
ancient  peoples  needs  no  showing.  Of  course  along  with 
this  process  goes  the  rise  of  priesthoods  devoted  some  to 
the  local  and  some  to  the  general  cults,  with  consequent 
differences  in  dignity.  Thus  of  Egyptian  prieata  we  read : — 
"Some  also,  who  nere  attached  to  the  service  of  certain  divinities, 
beld  a  rank  far  above  the  I'est ;  and  the  priests  of  the  great  gods  were 
looked  upon  with  far  greater  consideration  than  those  of  the  minor 
deities.  Id  many  provinces  and  towns,  those  who  belonged  to  parti* 
cular  temples  were  in  greater  repute  than  othera." 

A  genesis  of  polytheism,  and  of  polytheistic  priesthoods, 
equally  important  with,  or  perhaps  more  important  than,  the 
foregoing,  but  frequently,  as  in  the  last  case,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  it,  accompanies  conquest  The  over-runninga 
of  tribe  by  tribe  and  nation  by  nation,  which  have  been 
everywhere  and  always  going  on,  have  necessarQy  tended  to 
impose  one  cult  upon  another;  each  of  them  already  in 
most  cases  made  composite  by  earlier  processes  of  like  kind. 
Not  destroying  the  worships  of  the  conquered,  the  oon- 
qnerots  bring  in  their  own  worships— either  carrying  them  on 
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among  themselves  only,  or  making  the  conquered  join  iu 
them ;  but  in  either  case  multiplying  the  varieties  of  priests. 
The  survival  of  cults  that  were  of  Pelasgian  origin  amid 
those  of  the  Greeks^  supplies  an  early  instance  in  Europe ; 
and  later  instances  are  supplied  by  the  Bomans.  ^As  a 
conquering  state  Bome  was  constantly  absorbing  the  reli- 
gions of  the  tribes  it  conquered.  On  besieging  a  town,  the 
Komans  used  solemnly  to  evoke  the  deities  dwelling  in  it.'* 
The  process  was  illustrated  in  ancient  American  societies. 
^  The  high-priests  of  Mexico  were  the  heads  of  their  religion 
only  among  the  Mexicans,  and  not  with  respect  to  the 
other  conquered  nations :  these  •  •  .  maintaining  their  priest- 
hood independent."    Similarly  in  Peru. 

^The  Tncas  did  not  deprive  the  chiefs  of  their  lordship,  but  his 
delegate  lived  in  the  valley,  and  the  natives  were  ordered  to  worship 
the  sun.  Thus  a  temple  was  built,  and  many  virgins  and  priests  to 
celebrate  festivals  resided  in  it  But,  notwithstanding  that  this 
temple  of  the  sim  was  so  pre-eminently  established,  the  natives  did 
not  cease  to  worship  also  in  their  ancient  temple  of  CSiinchaycama.'' 

Of  additional  but  less  important  causes  of  complication, 
three  may  be  named.  The  spreading  reputations  of  local 
deities,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  temples  to 
them  in  places  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  is  one  of  these 
causes.  A  good  example  is  that  of  ^sculapius ;  the  worship 
of  whom,  as  a  local  ancestor  and  medicine-man,  originated 
in  Pergamon,  but,  along  with  his  growth  into  a  deity, 
spread  East  and  West,  and  eventually  became  established 
in  Bome.  Another  additional  cause,  well  illustrated  in 
ancient  Egypt,  is  the  deification  of  powerful  persons  who 
establish  priesthoods  to  minister  to  their  ghosts.  And  a 
third  is  the  occasional  apotheosis  of  those  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other  strike  the  popular  imagination  as  remark- 
able. This  is  even  now  active  in  India.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
has  exemplified  it  in  his  AsicUic  Stvdies. 

§  611.  The  frequent  genesis  of  new  worships  and  con- 
tinued co-existence  of  many  worships^  a^veiwXlL^  \k»N\Sk%'^«a. 
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priesthoods,  though  quite  Qormal  as  m  here  see,  appears  to 
many  persona  anomalous.  Canying  back  modem  ideaa 
to  the  interpretation  of  ancient  usages,  writen  comment  od 
the  "  tolerance  "  shown  by  the  Bomans  in  leaving  intact  the 
religions  of  the  peoples  conquered  by  them.  But  oonaideied 
from  their  point  of  view  instead  of  from  our  point  of  viev, 
this  treatment  of  local  gods  and  their  priests  was  quite 
natural.  If  everywhere,  from  ancfistor-worship  as  the  xoo^ 
there  grow  up  worships  of  known  foimden  of  tribes  and 
traditional  pn^enitors  of  entire  local  noes,  it  follows  that 
conquerors  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  recognize  the  local 
worships  of  the  conquered  while  bringing  in  their  own.  inie 
corollary  from  the  universally-accepted  belief  is  that  the  gods 
of  the  vanquished  aro  just  as  real  as  those  of  the  victors. 

Sundry  interpretations  are  yielded.  Habitually  in  the 
ancient  world,  conquerors  and  settlers  took  measnieB  to  pro- 
pitiate the  local  gods.  All  they  heard  about  them  Sastered 
the  behcf  that  they  were  powerful  in  their  respectiTe 
localities,  and  might  be  mischie'voas  if  nob  prayed  to  ae 
thanked.    Hence,  probably,  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Kekfis 
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plau  of  Solon  this  was  to  be  changed.  ...  To  every  free 
Athenian  belonged  henceforth  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
sacrificing  to  Apollo." 

All  which  facts  make  it  clear  that  not  only  the  genesis  of 
polytheism  but  the  long  survival  of  it,  and  consequent 
persistence  of  priesthoods  devoted  to  difierent  gods,  are 
sequences  of  primitive  ancestor-worship. 

§  612.  But  while,  during  early  stages  of  polytheism, 
overt  efforts  at  subjugation  of  one  cult  by  another  are  not 
conspicuous,  there  habitually  arises  a  competition  which 
is  the  first  step  towards  subjugation. 

A  feeling  like  that  occasionally  displayed  by  boys,  boast- 
ing of  the  strengths  of  their  respective  fathers,  prompts  men 
in  early  stages  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  their  ancestors,  as 
compared  with  the  powers  which  the  ancestors  of  others 
displayed ;  and  concerning  the  relative  greatness  of  the 
deified  progenitors  of  their  tribes,  there  are  certain  to  arise 
disputes.  This  state  of  things  was  exemplified  in  Fiji  when 
first  described  by  missionaries :  ^  each  district  contending  for 
the  superiority  of  its  own  divinity."  Evidently  among  the 
Hebrews  an  implied  belief,  opposed  to  the  beliefs  of  adjacent 
peoples,  was — our  god  is  greater  than  your  god.  Without 
denying  the  existence  of  other  gods  than  their  own,  the 
superiority  of  their  own  was  asserted.  In  Greece,  too,  the 
religious  emulation  among  cities,  and  the  desire  to  excite 
envy  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  flocked  to  sacrifice  to 
their  respective  deities,  implied  a  struggle  between  cults — a 
struggle  conducive  to  inequality.  Influences  such  as  those 
which  caused  supremacy  of  the  Olympian  festivals  above 
kindred  festivals,  were  ever  tending  among  the  Greeks  to  give 
some  gods  and  their  ministers  a  higher  statvs  than  others. 
Keligion  being  under  its  primary  aspect  the  expression  of 
allegiance — an  allegiance  shown  first  to  the  living  patriarch 
or  conquering  hero  and  afterwards  to  his  ghost ;  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  causes  which  modify  the  degree  and  extent  of 
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allegiance  to  the  head  man  while  alive,  will  similarly  ijiodify 
the  allegiance  to  hia  ghost  after  his  death.  How  closely  con- 
nected are  the  two  kinds  of  fealty  we  see  in  such  a  tact  u 
tliat  at  a  Santal  marriage,  the  bride  must  give  np  her  clan 
and  its  gods  for  tlioaa  of  her  husband  :  reminding  us  of  the 
representation  made  by  Naom.i  to  Buth — "  thy  sister-iQ-law 
is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and  nnto  her  guds ; "  and  Om  ■ 
rejoinder  of  liutU — "thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  Uyri  | 
god  my  god." 

So  understanding  the  matter,  we  sec  how  it  naturally 
happens  that  just  as  the  subjects  of  a  living  chief,  for  ona 
reason  or  another  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  will  some  of 
ti.em  desert  him  and  attach  themselves  to  a  neighbouring 
chief  (§  452) ;  so,  among  a  polytheistic  people,  this  or  that 
motive  may  prompt  decrease  in  the  number  of  devotees  at 
one  god's  temple  and  increase  those  at  the  temple  of  another. 
Disappointments  like  those  which  lead  to  the  beating  of  their 
idols  by  savages,  when  in  return  for  sacrifices  the  idols  have 
not  given  what  was  wanted,  will,  among  peoples  somewhat 
more  advanced,  cause  alienation  from  a  deity  who  has  proved 
obstinate,  and  propitiation  of  a  deity  who  it  is  hoped  will  be 
more  conceding.  Even  at  the  present  day,  we  are  shown  by 
the  streams  of  pilgrims  to  Lourdes,  how  the  spread  of  belief 
in  some  alleged  marvel  may  initiate  a  new  worsMp,  or  re- 
inforce an  old  one.  As  with  saints  so  with  gods — there  result 
gradations.  Political  influences,  ^ain,  occasionally  conduce 
to  the  elevation  of  some  cults  above  others.  Speaking  of 
Greece,  Curtius  says . — 

**  Another  religious  worabip  which  the  Tyrants  raised  to  a  new  import- 
ance WHS  that  of  Dionysus.  This  god  of  the  peasantry  is  eTerjwhere 
opposed  to  the  gods  of  the  knightly  houses,  and  was  therefore  favoared 
by  all  rulora  who  endeavoured  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy. " 

Chiefly,  however,  inequalities  among  the  ascribed  jwwers 
of  gods,  where  many  co-exist,  are  due  to  conquests;.  Militant 
activities,  which  establish  gradations  of  rank  amoi^  the  living, 
also  establish  gradations  of  rank  among  the  worshipped  dead. 
Habitually  mythologies  tell  of  victories  achieved  by  the  gods ; 
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habitually  they  describe  fights  among  the  gods  themselves ; 
and  habitually  they  depict  the  chief  god  as  the  one  who 
acquired  supremacy  by  force.  These  are  just  the  traits  of  a 
pantheon  resulting  from  the  apotheosis  of  conquering  in* 
vaders,  and  from  the  usurpations  now  and  then  witnessed 
among  their  leaders.  And  evidently  the  subjugation  of 
l)eoples  one  by  another,  and  consequent  elevation  of  one 
pantheon  above  another,  must  be  a  chief  cause  of  differences 
among  the  powers  of  the  major  and  minor  deities,  and  of 
contrasts  in  importance  among  their  respective  cults  and 
priesthoods. 

§  613.  Eventually  there  results  under  favouring  conditions 
a  gravitation  towards  monotheism.  It  is  true  that  for  a  long 
time  there  may  continue  in  the  minds  of  a  polytheistic  people, 
a  fluctuating  conflict  among  the  beliefs  respecting  the  relative 
powers  of  their  gods.  Of  the  ancient  Aryans,  Professor  Max 
Miiller  writes — "  It  would  be  easy  to  find,  in  the  numerous 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  passages  in  which  almost  every  single 
god  is  represented  as  supreme  and  absolute.  •  •  .  Agni  is 
called  the  ruler  of  the  universe;  .  •  .  Indra  is  celebrated 
as  the  strongest  god,  •  •  .  and  the  burden  of  one  of  the 
songs  .  .  .  is  •  •  •  Indra  is  greater  than  alL  Of  Soma  it  is 
said  that  ...  he  conquers  every  ona"  Of  the  Egyptian 
gods  too,  a  like  fact  is  stated.  The  exaggerated  language  of 
worshippers  attributes  now  to  this  of  them  and  now  to  that, 
and  sometimes  to  a  living  king,  a  greatness  so  transcendent 
that  not  only  all  other  things  but  all  other  gods  exist  through 
him. 

But  the  position  of  •father  of  gods  and  men"  becomes 
eventually  settled  in  the  minds  of  believers;  and  if  sub- 
sequently usurped,  the  usurpation  does  not  diminish  the 
tendency  towards  monotheism  but  increases  it;  since  there 
results  the  idea  of  a  divinity  more  powerful  than  was  before 
believed  in.  How  recognition  of  superiority  in  a  conquering 
people,  and  by  implication  in  their  gods,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
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gods  of  the  conquered,  the  ancient  PeraTiAnB  shov.  Gai^ 
cilasso  tells  us  that  Indian  tribes  are  said  to  have  scone- 
times  Buliniittcd  from  admiration  of  the  higher  cnltora  of 
the  Yncas;  the  obligation  to  join  in  the  Tncas*  voiship 
being  one  of  the  concomitants.  Then  of  tlie  Yncas  tlwnt- 
sclves,  Herrera  says — 

"When  thev  saw  the  Spantardt  aake  Archn  on  Ceiit«ra,and  iakB 
tbcm  away  when  the  Bridge  was  finish'd,  ibvj  all  nn  awaj,  thinking 
the  Bi'idge  would  fall ;  but  when  the;  saw  it  stand  fnot,  M>d  tho 
SpanianU  wnik  on  it,  a  Cacique  said,  It  is  but  Justice  to  serra  tli«M 
Men,  who  are  the  Cliildnn  of  the  Son." 

EvidGntly  the  attitude  thus  displayed  condnced  to  accept* 
anco  of  the  Spitiiiards*  beliefs  and  worship.  And  such  mental 
conquests  often  repeated  in  the  erolation  of  societies,  tend 
towards  the  absorption  of  local  and  minor  conceived  super- 
natural  ngents  in  greater  and  more  general  ones. 

Especially  is  such  absorption  furthered  when  one  who,  as 
8  living  ruler,  was  distinguished  by  his  passion  for  snbju- 
gatiug  adjacent  peoples,  leaves  at  death  unfulfilled  projects  of 
conquest,  and  then  has  his  ghost  propitiated  by  extending  his 
dominion-     Aa  shown  by  a  preceding  extract,  this  was  the 
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glected  and  whose  festivals  do  not  bring  due  offerings,  are  said 
to  be  angry,  and  are  considered  the  causers  of  disasters ;  while 
if  one  of  them  is  derived  from  a  ruler  whose  love  of  power 
was  insatiable,  and  whose  ghost  is  considered  a  jealous  god, 
tolerating  no  recognition  of  others,  he  tends,  if  his  devotees 
become  predominant,  to  originate  a  worship  which  suppresses 
other  worships. 

Of  course  with  such  an  advance  towards  monotheism  there 
goes  an  advance  towards  unification  of  priesthoods.  The 
official  propitiators  of  minor  deities  dwindle  away  and  dis- 
appear; while  the  official  propitiators  of  the  deity  who  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful,  or  as  the  posses- 
sor of  all  power,  become  established  everywhere. 

J  614  These  influences  conspiring  to  evolve  monotheism 
out  of  polytheism  are  reinforced  by  one  other — ^the  influence 
of  advancing  culture  and  accompanying  speculative  capacity. 
Molina  says  that  the  Ynca  Yupanqui  "was  of  such  clear 
understanding  "  as  to  conclude  that  the  Sun  could  not  be 
the  creator,  but  that  there  must  be  **  someone  who  directs 
him;''  and  he  ordered  temples  to  be  erected  to  this  inferred 
creator.  So  again  in  Mexico,  •*  Nezahuatl,  lord  of  Tezcuco," 
disappointed  in  his  prayers  to  the  established  idols,  concluded 
that  "  there  must  be  some  god,  invisible  and  unknown,  who 
is  the  universal  creator ; "  and  he  built  a  nine-storied  temple 
"  to  the  Unknown  God,  the  Cause  of  Causes."  Here,  among 
peoples  unallied  to  them,  we  find  results  like  those  shown 
us  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  Platonic  dialogues,  along  with 
repudiation  of  the  gross  conceptions  current  among  the  un- 
cultured, there  went  arguments  evidently  implying  an  advance 
towards  monotheism.  And  on  comparing  the  ideas  of  tlie 
Hebrew  prophets  with  those  of  primitive  Hebrews,  and  those 
of  most  co-existing  Hebrews,  it  becomes  dear  that  mental 
progress  operated  as  a  part  cause  of  Jewish  monotheism. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  once  having  been  set  up, 
the  change  towards  monotheism  goes  on  with  increasing 
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memory,  and  later  headships  only  to  be  regarded.  A 

further  cause  militating  against  an  unchanged  pantheon,  is 
the  rise  of  usurpers,  or  of  men  who,  by  their  successes  in 
war  or  other  achievements,  so  impress  themselves  on  the 
popular  mind  as  to  make  relatively  weak  the  impressions 
derived  from  traditions  of  earlier  deified  men.  The  acquire- 
ment of  supremacy  by  Kronos  over  Uranus,  and  again  by 
Zeus  over  Kronos,  serve  as  illustrations.  And  during  times 
in  which  apotheosis  is  an  ordinary  process,  there  is  an  evident 
tendency    to    such    substitutions.  Yet    another 

analogy  between  the  changes  of  celestial  headships  and  the 
changes  of  terrestrial  headships,  may  be  suspected.  When 
dealing  with  political  institutions,  we  saw  that  power  is  apt 
to  lapse  from  the  hands  of  a  supreme  ruler  into  the  hands  of 
a  chief  minister,  through  whom  all  information  comes  and 
all  orders  are  issued.  Similarly,  a  secondary  supernatural 
being  regarded  as  intercessor  with  a  chief  supernatural 
being,  and  constantly  appealed  to  by  worshippers  in  that 
capacity,  seems  liable  to  become  predominant  Among 
Eoman  Catholics  the  Virgin,  habitually  addressed  in  prayers, 
tends  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  consciousness ;  the  title 
"Mother  of  God"  dimly  suggests  a  sort  of  supremacy;  and 
now  in  the  Vatican  may  be  seen  a  picture  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  persons  of  the  trinity. 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  respecting  the  evolution  of  mono* 
theisms  out  of  polytheisms — a  fact  congruous  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  are  thus  evolved,  but  not  congruous  with  other 
hypotheses — ^is  that  they  do  not  become  complete ;  or,  at  lea&t, 
do  not  maintain  their  purity.  Already  I  have  referred  to 
the  truth,  obvious  enough  though  habitually  ignored,  that  the 
Hebrew  religion,  nominally  monotheistic,  retained  a  large 
infusion  of  polytheism.  Archangels  exercising  powers  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  capable  even  of  rebellion, 
were  practically  demi-gods ;  answering  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
to  the  inferior  deities  of  other  pantheons.  Moreover,  of  the 
derived  creeds,  that  distinguished  as  trinitarian  is  partially 
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polytheistic ;  aod  in  the  mystery  plays  of  the  Sliddle  Agei 
marks  of  polytheism  were  still  more  distinct.  Nay,  even 
belief  in  a  devil,  conceived  as  an  independent  Bapemabml 
being,  implies  surviving  polytheism.  Only  by  nnii-An^nw  of 
the  advanced  type,  and  by  those  who  are  called  theista.  ii  a 
pure  monotheism  accepted. 

rmther,  we  may  remark  that  where  polytheiam  under 
ita  original  form  has  been  suppressed  by  s  monotheiam  mcro 
ot  less  complete,  it  habitually  leTives  under  s  new  form. 
Though  the  followers  of  Mahomet  ahed  their  own  blood  and 
the  blood  of  others,  to  establish  everywhere  the  woiahip 
of  one  god,  the  worship  of  minor  gods  has  grown  up  afnali 
among  them.  Not  only  do  the  Bedonina  make  aaciifioes 
at  saints'  tombs,  but  among  more  civilized  Mahometans  there 
is  worship  of  their  deceased  holy  men  at  shrines  erected 
to  them.  Similarly,  throughout  mediesTal  Christendom, 
canonized  priests  and  monks  formed  a  new  olasa  of  minor 
deities.  As  now  in  Fiji  "  nearly  every  chief  has  a  god  in 
whom  he  puts  special  trust ;"  so,  a  few  centuries  back,  eveaj 
knight  had  a  patron  saint  to  whom  he  looked  £ 
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5  616.  The  component  institutions  of  each  society  habi- 
tually exhibit  kindred  traits  of  structure.  Where  the  poli- 
tical organization  is  but  little  developed,  there  is  but  little 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization ;  while  along 
with  a  centralized  coercive  civil  rule  there  goes  a  religious 
rule  no  less  centralized  and  coercive.  Qualiiications  of  this 
statement  required  to  meet  changes  caused  in  the  one  case 
by  revolutions  and  in  the  other  case  by  substitutions  of 
creeds,  do  not  seriously  affect  it.  Along  with  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium  the  alliance  begins  again  to  assert  itself. 

Before  contemplating  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  considered 
in  themselves,  let  us,  then,  note  more  specifically  how  these 
two  organizations,  originally  identical,  preserve  for  a  long 
time  a  unity  of  nature  consequent  on  their  common  origin. 

§  617.  As  above  implied,  this  relation  is  primarily  illus- 
tmted  by  the  cases  in  which,  along  with  unsettled  civil 
institutions  there  go  unsettled  religious  institutions.  The 
accounts  given  of  the  Nagas  by  Stewart  and  by  Butler,  which 
are  to  the  effect  that  they  "  have  no  kind  of  internal  govern- 
ment," and  have  apparently  no  priesthood,  show  also  that 
along  with  their  disregard  of  human  authority,  they  show 
extremely  little  respect  to  such  gods  as  they  recognize 
after  a  fashion:  dealing  with  beings  in  the  spirit-world 
as  defiantly  as  they  do  with  living  men.    Of  the  Comanches, 
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again,  Schoolcraft,  Baying  that  "  the  anthority  of  iJieir  chie& 
J3  ratlier  noraiDal  Uiaa  positive,"  also  sajs — "  I  perceived  no 
order  of  priesthood  ...  if  they  recognise  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  whatever,  it  resides  in  their  chiefs."  Evidently  in 
the  absence  of  established  political  headship,  there  caniiot 
habitually  arise  recognition  of  a  deceased  political  head ;  and 
there  is  conseqiiently  no  place  for  an  official  propitiator. 

With  the  rise  of  the  patriarchal  type  of  oi^nization, 
both  of  these  governmental  agencies  ssBiune  their  initial 
forms.  If,  as  in  early  stages,  the  father  of  a  funily,  while 
domestic  ruler,  is  also  the  one  who  makes  offerings  to  the 
ancestral  ghost — if  the  head  of  the  clan,  or  chief  of  the 
village,  while  exercising  political  control  also  worships  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  cliief  on  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  on  his 
own  behalf;  it  is  clear  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
structures  begin  as  one  and  the  same :  tiie  co-existing  medicine- 
man being  as  already  shown,  not  a  priest  properly  so-aalled. 
When,  for  instance,  we  read  of  the  Eastern  Slavs  that  "  it 
waa  customary  among  them  for  tiie  head  of  the  family  or 
the  tribe  to  offer  sacrifices  on  Isehalf  of  all  beneath  a  Baaed 
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maintain  simplicity  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure,  as  of  the 
politicaL  Witness  the  Greeks,  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone, 
remarking  that  the  priest  was  never  "a  significant  personage 
in  Greece,"  adds  "nor  had  the  priest  of  any  one  place  or 
deity,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  organic  connection  with  the 
priest  of  any  other ;  so  that  if  there  were  priests,  yet  there 
was  not  a  priesthood." 

Conversely,  along  with  that  development  of  civil  govern- 
ment wliich  accompanies  social  integration,  there  usually 
goes  a  development  of  ecclesiastical  government  From 
Polynesia  we  may  take,  aa  an  instance,  TahitL  Here,  along 
with  the  ranks  of  king,  nobility,  land-owners,  and  common 
people,  there  went  such  distinctions  among  the  priests  that 
each  officiated  in  that  rank  only  to  which  he  belonged; 
and  "the  priests  of  the  national  temples  were  a  distinct 
class."  In  Dahomey  and  Ashantee,  along  with  a  despotic 
government  and  a  civil  organization  having  many  grades 
there  go  orders  of  priests  and  priestesses  divided  into  several 
classes.  The  ancient  American  states,  too,  exhibited  a  like 
union  of  traits.  Their  centralized  and  graduated  political 
systems  were  accompanied  by  ecclesiastical  systems  which 
were  analogous  in  complexity  and  subordination.  And  that  in 
more  advanced  societies  there  has  been  something  approach- 
ing to  parallelism  between  the  developments  of  the  agencies 
for  civil  rule  and  religious  rule,  needs  not  to  be  shown 
in  detaiL 

To  exclude  misapprehension  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that 
establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  separate  from 
the  political  organization,  but  akin  to  it  in  structure,  appears 
to  be  largely  determined  by  the  rise  of  a  decided  distinction 
in  thought  between  the  affairs  of  this  world  and  those  of  a 
supposed  other  world.  Where  the  two  are  conceived  as 
existing  in  continuity,  or  as  intimately  related,  the  organiza- 
tions appropriate  to  their  respective  administrations  remain 
either  identical  or  imperfectly  distinguished.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  where  the  imagined  ties  between  dead  and  living  were 
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very  close,  and  where  the  anioa  of  dvil  and  leligioas  fimo- 
tions  in  the  king  remained  &  leal  union,  "a  chief  pries^ 
surroonded  by  a  numerons  priesthood,  goremed  each  city* 
The  Japaneae,  too,  yield  an  instanca  Along  with  the  belief 
that  Japan  was  "  the  land  of  spiritual  beings  or  Jdngdom 
of  spirits,"  and  alon;;  with  the  assnmptioa  by  the  Mibwdo  of 
power  t«  promote  deceased  persons  to  higher  ranks  in  their 
second  lives  (§  347j,  tliere  went  the  trait  that  the  Mikado's 
court  had  six.  grades  of  ecclesiastical  ranloi,  and  in  this  chief 
centre  of  rule,  sacred  and  aecular  functions  were  originally 
fused:  "among  the  ancient  Japanese,  govenunent  and 
religion  were  the  sama"  Similarly  in  China,  where  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  are,  as  Hue  pointa  out,  bo  little 
separated  in  conception,  and  where  there  is  one  authority 
common  to  the  two,  the  functions  of  the  established  religim 
ere  discharged  by  men  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  adminis' 
trators  of  civil  afiairs.  Not  only  is  the  emperor  supreme 
priest,  but  the  four  prime  ministeiB  "are  loidi  spixitoal 
and  temporal"  If,  as  Tiele  says,  "  the  Chinese  are  rema^ 
able  for  the  complete  absence  of  a  priestly  oaste^"  it  ii 
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a  goyemmental  organization  so  ramified  that  there  was  a  snb- 
Bub-ruler  for  every  twenty  families,  there  went  an  immensely 
developed  priesthood.  Torquemada's  estimate  of  40,000 
temples  is  thought  by  Clavigero  to  be  greatly  nnder  the 
mark ;  and  Clavigero  says — *'  I  should  not  think  it  rash  to 
affirm,  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  a  miUion  of  priests 
throughout  the  empire:"  an  estimate  made  more  credible 
by  Herrera's  statement  that  "  every  great  Man  had  a  Priest, 
or  Chaplain."  Similarly  in  Peru;  where,  with  an  un- 
qualified absolutism  of  the  Ynca,  and  a  political  officialism 
80  vast  and  elaborate  that  one  out  of  every  ten  men  had 
command  of  the  others,  there  was  a  religious  officialism  no 
less  extensive.  Says  Arriaga — "  If  one  counts  all  the  higher 
and  lower  officers,  there  is  generally  a  minister  for  ten 
Indians  or  less."  Obviously  in  the  moral  natures  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  lies  the  explanation  of  these 
parallelisms.  People  so  politically  servile  as  those  ruled 
over  by  Montezuma,  who  was  "  always  carry'd  on  the 
Shoulders  of  Noblemen,"  and  whose  order  was  that  *'no 
Commoner  was  to  look  him  in  the  Face,  and  if  he  did, 
dy'd  for  it,"  were  naturally  people  content  to  furnish  the 
numberless  victims  annually  sacrificed  to  their  gods,  and 
ready  continually  to  inflict  on  themselves  propitiatory  blood- 
lettings. And  of  course  the  social  appliances  for  maintenance 
of  terrestrial  and  celestial  subordination  developed  among 
them  with  little  resistance  in  corresponding  d^rees ;  as  they 
have  done,  too,  in  Abyssinia.  In  the  words  of  Bruce,  "  the 
kings  of  Abyssinia  are  above  all  laws;"  and  elsewhere  ho 
says  "  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  are 
60  many  churches  as  in  Abyssinia." 

Proof  of  the  converse  relation  need  not  detain  us.  It 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  contrast  presented,  both  politically 
and  ecclesiastically,  between  the  Greek  societies  and  contem- 
porary societies,  to  suggest  that  a  social  character  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  large  and  consolidated  regulative 

oi^nization  of  the  political  kind,  is  also  unfavourable  to  the 
71 
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fhe  adoption  of  diseiplind,  and  even  doctrine.  The  church  government 
and  the  Christian  people  were  not  as  jet  separated.* 

In  which  last  facts,  while  we  see  the  gradual  establishment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  we  also  see  how,  in  the  Church 
as  in  the  State,  there  went  on  the  separation  of  the  small 
ruling  part  from  the  greater  part  ruled,  and  a  gradual  loss  of 
power  by  the  latter. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  body  as  in  the  political  body,  several 
causes,  acting  separately  or  jointly,  work  out  the  establish- 
ment of  graduated  authorities.  Even  in  a  cluster  of  small 
societies  held  together  by  kinship  only,  there  tend,  where 
priests  exist,  to  arise  difierences  among  their  amounts  of 
influence :  resulting  in  some  subordination  when  they  have 
to  co-operate.  Thus  we  read  of  the  pricbts  among  the 
Bodo  and  Dhimdls,  that  "  over  a  small  ciiclo  of  villages  one 
Dhdmi  presides  and  possesses  a  vaguely  defined  but  univer- 
sally recognised  control  over  the  D^dihis  of  his  district." 
StiU  more  when  small  societies  have  becu  consolidated  into  a 
larger  one  by  war,  is  the  political  supremacy  of  the  conquer- 
ing chief  usually  accompanied  by  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  head  priest  of  the  conquering  society.  The  tendency  to 
this  is  shown  even  where  the  respective  cults  of  the  united 
societies  remain  intact.  Thus  it  appears  that  "the  higb- 
priests  of  Mexico  were  the  heads  of  their  religion  only 
among  the  Mexicans,  and  not  with  respect  to  the  other 
conquered  nations ; "  but  we  also  read  that  the  priesthood  of 
Huitzilopochtli  was  that  of  the  ruling  tribe,  and  had,  accord- 
ingly, great  political  influence.  The  Mexicatlteohuatzin  had 
authority  over  other  priesthoods  than  his  own.  Still  more  in 
ancient  Peru,  where  the  subjugation  of  the  united  peoples  by 
the  conquering  people  was  absolute,  a  graduated  priesthood 
of  the  conqueror's  religion  was  supreme  over  the  priesthoods 
of  the  religions  professed  by  the  conquered.  After  an  account 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  Sun  in  Guzco,  we  read  that — 

^In  the  other  provinces,  where  there  were  temples  of  the  Sun,  wliich 
were  niuneroos,  the  natives  were  the  priests,  being  relations  of  the 
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local  chie&  Bnt  the  principid  priest  (or  Uifat^)  in  oadi  ptaviuem  WM 
«D  Ynca,  who  took  care  that  tta  sacrificM  «nd  Mnmouias  ■*"wM  btt  fa 
conformitf  with  those  of  the  metropolitan.'* 

And  then  we  are  told  by  another  writer  Uiat — 

In  the  great  temple  of  Cuzco,  "  tho  Ingaa  pUc'd  the  Qods  of  ill  As 

Provinces  they  cotiquei'd,  each  Idol  baTing  ita  peculiar  Ahar,  at  vliidi 

thoee  of  the  Province  it  belong'd  to  offer'd  verj  e^wnaive  SMtifioaa; 

the  logaa  thinking  they  had  thuea  Proviocea  aecor^  bjr  kseping  thair 

Croda  aa  Hoetagea." 

In  short  the  ancient  Peruvian  priesthood  consisted  of  a  m^ov 

hierarchy  posed  on  many  minor  hiorsrchiea. 

Bat  besides  these  subordinationa  of  one  sacerdotal  system 
to  another  caused  by  conquest,  there  are,  as  implied  in  the 
coses  given,  eubordiuationa  which  arise  within  Hie  organ- 
ization of  each  cult  Such  differences  of  rank  and  function 
existed  in  Egypt  Besides  the  high  priests  tiiere  were  the 
propketcB,  the  JuslopkoH,  the  stotutes,  the  hierogrammateia,  and 
some  others.  Similarly  among  the  Accadiana  "  On  comp- 
tnit  k  Babylone,"  says  Maury,  "divers  ordres  de  pr^tres  on 
interpr^tes  socrtJs,  les  ?iakimim  ou  savants,  pent-Stie  ks 
m^ecins ;    les   khartumim,  ou   magiciena,  lea  ofopAm,  on 
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monotheistic  in  theory,  cannot  recognize  or  tolerate  other 
religions,  there  still,  as  it  spreads,  arises  an  organization 
similar  in  its  centralization  and  specialization  to  those  just 
contemplated.  Describing  the  development  of  Church-govern- 
ment in  Europe,  M.  Guizot  says  :— 

''The  bishop  was,  originally,  the  in^ipector,  the  chief  of  the  religious 
OODgregation  of  each  town.  .  .  .  When  Christianity  spread  into  the 
xoral  districts,  the  manicipal  bishop  no  longer  sufficed.  Then  appeared 
the  chorepiscopi,  or  rund  bishops  •  .  .  the  rural  districts  once 
Christian,  the  chorepiscopi  in  their  turn  no  longer  sufficed  •  .  • 
each  Christian  agglomeration  at  all  considerable  became  a  parish, 
and  had  a  priest  for  its  religious  head  •  •  .  originally  parish  priests 
acted  absolutely  only  as  representatives,  as  delegates  of  the  bishop:^, 
and  not  in  virtue  of  their  own  right.  The  union  of  all  the  agglome- 
rated parishes  around  a  town,  in  a  circumscription  for  a  long  time 
vague  and  variable,  formed  the  diocese.  After  a  certain  time,  and 
in  order  to  bring  more  regularity  and  completeness  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  diocesan  clergy,  they  formed  a  small  association  of  many 
parishes  under  the  name  of  the  rural  chapter.  ...  At  a  later  period 
many  rural  chapters  were  united  .  .  •  under  the  name  of  district^ 
which  was  directed  by  an  archdeacon  .  .  .  the  diocesan  organization 
was  then  complete.  .  .  .  All  the  dioc^^es  in  the  civil  province  formed 
the  ecclesiastical  province,  under  the  direction  of  the  metropolitan  or 
firchbishop." 

Fully  to  understand  this  development  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  it  is  needful  to  glance  at  the  process  by  which 
it  was  effected,  and  to  observe  how  the  increasing  integration 
necessitated  the  increasing  differentiatioiL 

^During  a  great  part  of  this  [the  second]  century,  the  Christian 
dhuiYsh  s  were  independent  on  each  other,  nor  were  they  joined 
tugeth  ^r  by  association,  confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds,  but  those  of 
ca«aity.  •  •  •  But)  in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian  churches  of  a 
province  were  formed  into  one  large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like 
confederate  states,  assembled  at  certain  times  in  order  to  deliberate 
about  the  common  interests  of  the  whole.  .  •  •  These  councils  .  .  . 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form ;  for  by 
them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  considerably  dimi- 
nished, and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  augmented. 
The  humility,  indeed,  and  prudence  of  these  pious  prelates  prevented 
their  assuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  afterwanl 
invested.  .  •  •  But  they  soon  changed  this  humble  tone,  imperceptibly 
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c-xU-nilcl  t}ie  limita  of  tlicir  aitthoritr,  tamed  their  iiiflaeiic«  inta 
ilij[niiii(in,  &iid  tlicir  ciunseis  into  laws.  ,  .  .  Another  effect  uf  these 
criiiiicilfl  Willi,  tlie  frnrliiiLl  abulitioD  ot  that  perfect  equalitj,  which 
rei^ii'^l  ani"ii^  nil  l>i.-lifi|iii  in  the  primitive  times.  For  the  order  aud 
ilvi^eticy  of  tliu.se  B?v".'ni1ilji:3  rcpiired,  that  lome  one  of  the  proriitcial 
hi..ili'>ji.4  nii^t  ill  ciiiiiicil,  (ihoulil  be  invested  with  a  superior  degrev  of 
[Kin-irr  aii'l  autlinritv  ;  aii'l  li'/iice  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  derive 
tlii^ir  oi'i^riii.  ,  .  .  The  iiniverssU  church  had  now  the  appeamnce  of  ona 
c.'i.'it  11:111111110  firirii-d  by  a  coiiibiiiatioa  of  a  great  number  of  little 
Bt:ili:H.  Tlii.i  tiir:i*i<in<.il  the  creation  of  a  new  ordt-r  of  ecclesiastics, 
who  M'l-ru  a{iji<>iii(i-d,  in  different  parts  of  tlie  worJil,  as  headu  of  the 
cliiiTi:li.  .  .  .  Siii-h  WW  the  nature  and  office  of  the  patriarch,  among 
wlimii,  lit  ]i'iii;tlj,  ntnblti'iii,  lH.'iiig  am ved  at  its  moat  in-iolent  period, 
fiiniK'il  u  nt-w  <li;^nity,  iiivtstmg  the  bishop  of  ^oiiic,  and  his  sucuessora, 
uith  lliii  tiilii  and  uutliurity  of  prince  of  Patriarchs." 
'I'd  coiuiiU-te  tlie  couccption  it  needs  only  to  add  tliat, 
wbilu  t!n;rij  wa.i  poinj;  on  this  centralization  of  tlie  higher 
(illii'M,  tliiTc  v-iin  ti'iiii;:!  ^n  a  minuter  diEferentiation  of  the 
lowiT.  Suva  Liiif^itrJ,  sjujaking  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  clei^ — 
"Tli'-je  initiiHtnrM  w.'n?  at  tinit  confined  to  t]ie  three  orders  of  bishopi^ 
friuHtri,  uiid  (lu:iciiji,-t :  Liit  in  jiroportion  as  the  number  of  proeelytes 
itiiTi'aM'il,  tli<]  Hi^rvii:('ii  of  nddilioiial  but  subotdinato  officers  were 
ri'.|iiinMi;  ami  wf  kdou  mt-tt,  iu  tlie  more  celebratijd  diurches,  with 
HiilnliMciinx,   luutura  cii-  ciiiitor:),   exorcista,  acolythists,  aud  oatiarii  oi 
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the  ghost  to  be  propitiated  is  that  of  some  ruling  man, 
notorious  for  his  greediness,  his  love  of  bloodshed,  and,  in 
many  cases,  his  appetite  for  human  flesh.  To  such  a  ruling 
man,  gaining  power  by  conquest,  and  becoming  a  much-feared 
god  after  his  decease,  there  arise  propitiatory  ceremonies 
which  entail  severe  sufferings.  Hence  where,  as  in  ancient 
Mexico,  we  find  cannibal  deities  to  whom  midtitudes  of 
human  victims  were  sacrificed ;  we  also  find  that  there  were, 
among  priests  and  others,  self-mutilations  of  serious  kinds, 
frequent  self-bleedings,  self-whippings,  prolonged  fasts,  etc. 
The  incidental  but  conspicuous  trait  of  such  actions, 
usurped  in  men's  minds  the  place  of  the  essential  but  less 
obtrusive  trait  Sufferings  having  been  the  concomitants  of 
sacrifices  made  to  ghosts  and  gods,  there  grew  up  the 
notion  that  submission  to  these  concomitant  sufferings  was 
itself  pleasing  to  ghosts  and  gods ;  and  eventually,  that  the 
bearing  of  gratuitous  sufferings  was  pleasing.  All  over  the 
world,  ascetic  practices  have  thus  originated. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  origin  of  ascetic  practices. 
They  have  been  by  all  peoples  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  on  those  abnormal  mental  states  which  are  sup- 
posed to  imply  either  possession  by  spirits,  or  communion 
with  spirits.  Savages  fast  that  they  may  have  dreams,  and 
obtain  the  supernatural  guidance  which  they  think  dreams 
give  to  them ;  and  especially  among  medicine-men,  and  those 
in  training  to  become  such,  there  is  abstinence  and  submission 
to  various  privations,  with  the  view  of  producing  the 
maniacal  excitement  which  they,  and  those  around,  mistake 
for  inspiration.  Thus  arises  the  belief  that  by  persistent  self- 
mortifications,  there  may  be  obtained  an  in-dwelling  divine 
spirit ;  and  the  ascetic  consequently  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  holy  man.* 

*  It  is  ouriout  to  obsenre  bow  UiIb  primitiye  idea  still  holds  its  ground. 
In  Slant's  Secletiastie  DioHouaiy  there  is  a  laudatory  description  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  as  "  using  his  ascetio  practices  as  a  special  means  of  attaining 
Pirine  light :"  the  writer  being  apparently  ignorant  that  medidne-men  al 
orer  the  world,  hare  arer  been  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  same  intent. 
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Led  into  bia  mode  of  life  by  the  two-told  belief  tiiit 
voluntary  submission  to  pain  pleases  God,  and  th^  mcnti> 
fications  of  the  llesb  bring  inspiratioo,  the  ascetic  makea  hia 
appearance  among  tbo  devotees  of  every  leligion  whieh 
reaches  any  considerable  development.  Thon^  there  ii 
little  reference  to  permanent  anchoriteB  in  ancient  American 
societies,  we  are  told  of  temporary  leligioiu  rettremeate;  as 
in  Guatemala,  where  the  high-priest,  who  was  in  some  cases 
the  king,  fasted  "  four,  or  even  eight,  months  in  seclusion;* 
and  as  in  Peru,  where  the  Yncas  occasionally  lived  in  solitaide 
and  fasted.  Among  the  reUgiona  of  the  old  wwld.  Buddhism, 
Judaism,  Cliristianity,  and  Mobammetanism,  have  all  fur- 
nished numerous  examples.  Biblical  history  shows  that "  in 
times  anterior  to  the  Gospel,  proplwts  and  martyrs  '  in  sheep- 
ekina  and  goatskins,'  wandered  over  moontains  and  deserts, 
and  dwelt  in  caves."  This  discipline  of  separateness  and 
abstinence,  ludicated  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses  in  tba 
"  vow  of  a  Nazarite,"  and  shown  by  the  Esaenes  to  be  still 
existing  in  later  times,  reappeared  in  the  ili«nip1iiw»  of  the 
Chriatian  hermits,  who  were  the  first  monks  or  soUtaxias: 
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steward,  monastic  bodies,  growing  common,  at  the  same  time 
acquired  definite  organizations;  and  by-and-by,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Benedictines,  came  to  have  a  common  rule  or 
mode  of  government  and  life.  Though  in  their  early  days 
monks  were  regarded  as  men  more  holy  than  the  clergy,  they 
did  not  exercise  clerical  functions ;  but  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  they  acquired  some  of  these,  and  in  so  doing  became 
subject  to  bishops :  the  result  being  a  long  struggle  to  main- 
tain independence  on  the  one  side  and  to  enforce  authority 
on  the  other,  which  ended  in  practical  incorporation  with  the 
Church. 

Of  course  there  thus  arose  a  further  complication  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  it  will  be  sufficient  just  to 
note  without  describing  in  detaiL 

§  621.  For  present  purposes,  indeed,  no  furtlier  account  of 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies  is  needed.  We  are  here  concerned 
only  with  the  general  aspects  of  their  evolution. 

Examination  discloses  a  relation  between  ecclesiastical  and 
political  governments  in  respect  of  degree.  Where  there  is 
but  little  of  the  one  there  is  but  little  of  the  other ;  and  in 
societies  which  have  developed  a  highly  coercive  secular  rule 
there  habitually  exists  a  highly  coercive  religious  rule. 

It  has  been  shown  that  growing  from  a  conmion  root,  and 
having  their  structures  slightly  differentiated  in  early  societies, 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  organizations  long  continue  to 
be  distinguished  very  imperfectly. 

This  intimate  relationship  between  the  two  forms  of 
regulation,  alike  in  their  instrumentalities  and  in  their 
extents,  has  a  moral  ongn.  Extreme  submissiveness  of 
nature  fosters  an  extreme  development  of  both  the  political 
and  religious  controls.  Contrariwise  the  growth  of  the  agencies 
effecting  such  controls,  is  kept  in  check  by  the  sentiment  of 
independence ;  which  while  it  resists  the  despotism  of  living 
rulers  is  unfavourable  to  extreme  self-abasement  in  pro* 
pitiation  of  deities. 
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While  the  body  which  maintains  the  observances  of  a  cult 
grows  in  mass,  it  also  increases  in  stnictiire;  and  whether 
the  cult  is  an  indigenous  or  an  invading  one,  there  hence 
results  a  hierarchy  of  sacerdotal  functionaries  analogous  in 
its  general  principles  of  or{;anizatiun  to  the  graduated  system 
of  political  functionaries.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
the  differentiation,  setting  out  fnna  a  state  in  vhioli  peipar 
is  distributed  with  approximate  uiiifonm^,  adTuun  to  a- 
state  in  which,  while  the  mass  beccanes  entire^  nbaidinite^ 
the  controlling  agency  displays  vithin  iiadt  a  s 
of  the  many  to  the  few  and  to  the  ona. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

AK  ECCLESIA.STICAL  SYSTEM  AS  A  SOCIAL  BOND. 

§  622.  Once  more  we  must  return  to  the  religious  idea  and 
the  religious  sentiment  in  their  rudimentary  forms,  to  find  an 
explanation  of  the  part  played  by  ecclesiastical  systems  in 
social  development. 

Though  ancestor-worship  has  died  out,  there  survive 
among  us  certain  of  the  conceptions  and  feelings  appro- 
priate to  it,  and  certain  resulting  observances,  which  enable 
us  to  understand  its  original  effects,  and  the  original  effects 
of  those  cults  immediately  derived  from  it.  I  refer  more 
especially  to  the  behaviour  of  descendants  after  the  death 
of  a  parent  or  grand-parent  Three  traits,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  see  the  significance,  may  be  noted. 

When  a  funeral  takes  place,  natural  affection  and  usage 
supporting  it,  prompt  the  assembling  of  the  family  or  clan : 
of  children  especially,  of  other  relations  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  in  a  measure  of  friends.  All,  by  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony,  join  in  that  expression  of  respect  which 
constituted  the  original  worship  and  still  remains  a  qualified 
form  of  worship.  The  burial  of  a  progenitor  consequently 
becomes  an  occasion  on  which,  more  than  on  any  other^  there 
is  a  revival  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriate  to  rela- 
tionship, and  a  strengthening  of  the  bonds  among  kindred. 

An  incidental  result  which  is  still  more  significant,  not 
unfrequently  occurs.  If  antagonisms  among  members  of  the 
family  exist,  they  are   not   allowed  to  show  themselves. 
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Being  possessed  by  a  commoD  sentiment  towards  ths  Hami, 
and  in  80  far  made  to  sympathize,  those  who  have  been  it 
enmity  have  their  animoeitiee  to  some  extent  mitigated ;  and 
not  uncommonly  recouciliations  aie  effected.  So  that  bqrond 
a  strengthening  of  the  family-gionp  by  die  gathering 
together  of  its  members,  there  is  a  Btreogthenii^  of  it  oanaed 
by  the  healing  of  breacbea. 

One  more  co-operative  inflaeDce  existo.  The  injnnctions 
of  the  deceased  are  made  known ;  and  when  these  have 
reference  to  family-differencea,  obedience  to  them  fartlien 
harmony.  Though  it  is  true  that  directions  concerning  Hie 
distribution  of  property  often  initiate  new  qoanela,  yet  in 
respect  of  pre-existing  quarrels,  the  known  wish  of  the 
dying  man  that  they  should  be  ended,  is  inflaautial  in 
causing  compromise  or  forgiveness ;  and  if  there  has  been  a 
desire  on  his  part  that  some  particuhtr  course  or  policy  shonld 
be  pursued  after  Ms  death,  this  deure,  even  coally  expiened, 
tends  very  much  to  become  a  law  to  faia  deBcendanta,  and  to 
to  produce  unity  of  action  among  them. 

If  in  oar  days  these  influences  still  have  oonaidanbiB 
must    have   had   tH'cat  power   in   days   when 
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disappointed.  Even  concerning  peoples  so  rude  as  the 
Ostyaksy  we  find  the  remark  that  "the  nse  of  the  same 
consecrated  spot,  or  the  same  priest,  is  also  a  bond  of  union ; " 
and  higher  races  yield  still  clearer  evidence.  Let  ns  study  it 
under  the  heads  above  indicated 

§  623.  The  original  tribes  of  the  Egyptians,  inhabiting 
areas  which  eventually  became  the  nornes,  were  severally 
held  together  by  special  worships.  The  central  point  in  each 
"  was  always,  in  the  first  place,  a  temple,  about  which  a  city 
became  formed."  And  since  "  some  animals,  sacred  in  one 
province,  were  held  in  abhoiTcnce  in  another" — since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  animal-naming  of  ancestral  chiefs,  revered 
within  the  tribe  but  hated  beyond  it,  naturally  originated 
this;  we  have  reason  for  concluding  that  each  local  bond 
of  union  was  the  worship  of  an  original  ancestor-god. 

Early  Greek  civilization  shows  like  influences  at  work; 
and  records  enable  us  to  trace  them  to  a  higher  stage. 
Grote  writes— 

''The  sentiment  of  fraternity,  between  two  tribes  or  villages,  first 
manifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred  legation  or  The6ria  to  offer 
sacrifice  at  each  other's  festivals  and  to  partake  in  the  recreations 
which  followed."  •  •  .  *^  Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity 
took  a  form  called  an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common  festival. 
A  certain  nimiber  of  towns  entered  into  an  exduaive  religions  partner- 
ship, for  the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodically  to  the  god  of  a 
particular  temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and 
under  the  common  protection  of  alL" 

Then  concerning  the  most  important  of  these  unions,  we  read 

in  Curtius — 

**  All  Greek  collective  national  names  attach  themselves  to  particular 
sanctuaries  :  these  are  the  centres  of  union,  and  the  starting-points  of 
history.  •  .  .  In  this  respect  Apollo,  as  the  god  of  the  Thessalian 
Amphictyony,  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  common  nationality 
of  ^e  Hellenes,  and  the  originator  of  Hellenic  history." 

If  \dth  this  we  join  the  further  significant  fact  that  "the 
Dorians  .  .  .  even  called  Dorus,  the  ancestor  of  their  race, 
an  so  of  Apollo,  and  recognized  in  the  spread  of  the  worship 
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of  the  latter  their  proper  mission  in  history ; "  the  filiation 
of  this  religious  development  upon  ancestor-worship  becomes 
manifest.  And  since  the  periodic  gatherings  for  sacrifice 
initiated  the  Amphictyoaio  council,  the  statutta  of  which 
"  had  their  origin  in  the  ApoHine  religion,"  and  were  regarded 
with  respect  hy  the  separate  Grecian  Btat«8  "  in  all  matters 
touching  on  rights  common  to  all;"  we  have  clear  proof  that 
the  federal  bond  originated  in  a  common  worship. 

The  like  happened  in  Italy,  Concerning  the  Etruscanst 
Mommsen  says — "  Each  of  these  leagues  consisted  of  twelve 
communities,  which  recognized  a  metropolis,  especially  for 
purposes  of  worship,  and  a  federal  head  or  rather  a  high- 
priest."  It  was  thus  with  the  Latins  too.  Alba  was  the 
chief  place  of  the  I>atin  league ;  and  it  was  also  the  place  at 
wliich  the  tribes  forming  the  league  assembled  for  their 
religious  festivals :  such  union  as  existed  among  them  was 
sanctified  by  a  cult  in  which  all  joined.  A  kindred  fact 
is  alleged  of  ancient  Eome.  "The  oldest  constitution  of 
Borne  is  religious  throughout,"  says  Seeley,  "  Institutions 
snggosted  by  naked  utihty  come  in  later,  and  those  which 
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brotherhood  has  not  been  much  displayed  among  Christian 
peoples,  still,  it  has  not  been  absolutely  a  mere  name.  Indeed 
it  is  manifest  that  since  similarity  of  thought  and  sympathy 
of  feeling  must  further  harmony  by  diminishing  reasons  for 
difference,  agreement  in  religion  necessarily  favours  union. 

§  624  Still  more  clearly  shown  is  the  parallelism  between 
suspension  of  family  animosities  at  funerals,  and  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  clans  on  occasions  of  common 
religious  festivals. 

Already  in  §  144  I  have  pointed  out  that  among  some  of 
the  uncivilized,  burial  places  of  chiefis  become  sacred,  to  the 
extent  that  fighting  in  them  is  forbidden :  one  of  the  results 
being  the  initiation  of  sanctuaries.  Naturally  an  interdict 
against  quarrels  at  burial-places,  or  sacred  places  where 
sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  tends  to  become  an  interdict  against 
quarrels  with  those  who  are  going  there  to  sacrifice.  The 
Tahitians  would  not  molest  an  enemy  who  came  to  make 
offerings  to  the  national  idol;  and  among  the  Chibchas 
pilgrims  to  Iraca  (Sogamoso)  were  protected  by  the  religious 
character  of  the  country  even  in  time  of  war.  These  cases 
at  once  recall  cases  from  ancient  European  history.  Of  the 
tribes  which  originated  the  Boman  civilization,  we  read — 
**  There  are,  however,  indications  that  during  the  Latin 
festival  [sacrifices  to  Jupiter],  just  as  was  the  case  during  the 
festivals  of  the  Hellenic  leagues,  'a  truce  of  God'  was 
observed  throughout  all  Latium."  And  the  instance  with 
which  Mommsen  here  makes  a  comparison,  being  much  more 
specific,  is  particularly  instructive.  First  serving  to  regulate 
the  worship  of  a  deity  common  to  all,  and  to  maintain  a 
temporary  peace  among  worshippers,  the  Amphictyonic 
council  served  to  guarantee  "a  safe  and  inviolate  transit 
even  through  hostile  Hellenic  states  "  to  the  sacrifices  and  to 
the  games  which  became  associated  with  them.  And  here 
jbx)m  the  temporary  suspensions  of  antagonisms  came 
secondary  effects  furthering  union. 
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"The  festivals  of  the  gods  thm  vonliipped  In  Mnw>fm  mmt 
national  featiTa]&  From  the  sfHtem  of  fMlTila  it  ma  mdj  k  aUp  to  • 
common  c&lendsT.  A  common  puna  iraa  neadcd  for  tha  |mwii  f  lim 
of  the  buildings  in  which  the  worship  was  euiud  on,  uid  Cor  ftnnlib- 
ing  sacrifices ;  this  made  ft  commm  ooioags  Utietamrf,  ^M  ooaBHB 
purse  and  temple-tteasures  required  adminiateaton,  iar  wboas  dmies  it 
was  requbite  to  assemble,  and  whose  adnuiiiateation  of  thdr  office  bad 
to  be  watched  by  a  repreaentatiou  of  the  fedeiated  tribe^i  In  oasa  eC 
dispute  between  the  Amphictyonee,  a  judicial  aothori^  waa  wanted  to 
preserve  the  common  peace,  or  punish  ita  vioLaticm  in  Uw  nama  at  tha 
god.  Thua  tlie  insi^iific&nt  beginning  of  common  »"'"™j  faatifala 
gradually  come  to  transform  the  whole  of  puUicIife;  the  cooitant  canj^ 
ing  of  arms  vas  given  up,  intorcourBS  waa  rendered  aafl^  aad  13» 
sanctity  of  temples  and  altars  recognized.  But  the  moat  imporiant 
result  of  all  was,  that  the  members  of  tha  AmphictToaf  bantt  to 
regard  themselves  as  one  united  body  against  those  staitdingaataida  it; 
out  of  a  number  of  tribes  aroee  a  nation,  which  required  a  cotamoa 
name  to  distioguiiih  it,  and  its  political  and  reUgiona  Bywttta,  from  aD 
other  tribes." 

And  that,  little  as  it  operated,  acceptance  of  a  common  creed 
tended  Bomewhat  towards  consolidation  of  Earopean  peo|de8, 
we  see  alike  in  the  weekly  snapensions  of  feudal  fights  under 
the  inflaence  of  tlie  Church,  in  the  loi^^  miBpennoBB  ot 
larger  qnairels  under  promise  to  the  pope  during  the  c 
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tion  to  his  decisions  oonceming  international  disputes,  and 
in  80  far  to  diminish  the  dissolving  effects  of  perpetual 
conflicts:  instance  the  acceptance  of  his  arbitration  hj 
Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  L  under  threat  of  ecclesiastical 
punishment ;  instance  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  by  Innocent  lU.  under  penalty 
of  excommunication ;  instance  Eleanor's  invocation — "  has  not 
God  given  you  the  power  to  govern  nations ; "  instance  the 
formal  enunciation  of  the  theory  that  the  pope  was  supreme 
judge  in  disputes  among  princes. 

§  625.  No  less  clearly  do  the  facte  justify  the  analogy 
above  pointed  out  between  the  recognized  duty  of  fulfilling 
a  deceased  parent's  wishes,  and  the  imperative  obligation  of 
conforming  to  a  divinely-ordained  law. 

Twice  in  six  months  within  my  own  small  circle  of  friends, 
I  have  seen  exemplified  the  subordination  of  conduct  to  the 
imagined  dictate  of  a  deceased  person:  the  first  example 
being  yielded  by  one  who,  after  long  hesitation,  decided  to 
alter  a  house  built  by  his  father,  but  only  in  such  way  as  he 
thought  his  father  would  have  approved;  the  second  being 
yielded  by  one  who,  not  himself  objecting  to  play  a  game  on 
Sunday,  declined  because  he  thought  his  late  wife  would  not 
have  liked  it.  If  in  such  cases  supposed  wishes  of  the 
dead  become  transformed  into  rules  of  conduct,  much  more 
must  expressed  injunctions  tend  to  do  this.  And  since 
maintenance  of  family-union  is  an  end  which  such  expressed 
injunctions  are  always  likely  to  have  in  view — since  the 
commands  of  the  dying  patriarch,  or  the  conquering  chief, 
naturally  aim  at  prosperity  of  the  dan  or  tribe  he  governed ; 
the  rules  or  laws  which  ancestor-worship  originates,  will 
usually  be  of  a  kind  which,  while  intrinsically  furthering 
social  cohesion,  further  it  also  by  producing  ideas  of  obliga- 
tion common  to  alL 

Already  in  §§  529 — 30  I  have  pointed  out  that,  among 
primitive  men,  the  customs  which  stand  in  ^W.^  5^*LNs6m^^« 
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embody  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  paat  genes 
reli<pous1y  conformed  to  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  rule  of  tha 
dead  over  the  hving.  From  usages  of  the  Yeddaha,  tha 
Scandinavians,  and  the  Hebrews,  I  there  drew  evidence  that 
in  some  cases  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  eie  appealed  to  fbr 
guidance  in  special  emergencies;  and  I  gave  proof  tha^ 
more  generally,  apotheosized  men  or  goda  ate  asked  fbr 
directions:  instances  being  cited  from  ecconntfl  of  Egyptians, 
Peruvians,  Tahitians,  Tongans,  Samoans,  Hebrews,  and  sundry 
Aryan  peoples.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  from  patticnlai 
commands  answering  special  invocations,  there  was  a  transi- 
tion to  general  commands,  passing  into  permanent  laws: 
there  being  in  the  bodies  of  laws  so  derived,  a  mingling  o{ 
regulations  of  all  kinds — sacred,  secular,  public,  domestio, 
personaL  Here  let  me  add  evidence  reinforcitig  that  before 
given. 

"  A^culture  was  inculcated  ab  a  Mcred  duty  upon  Om  f<Jlower  ef 
Zoroaster,  and  he  was  taugbt  that  it  was  incombent  upon  all  who 
vorahipped  Ahuramaada  to  lead  »  settled  life.  .  .  .  Emytluiig  that 
the  Nomad  wsa  eojomed  to  avoid  wu  tkua  inculcated,  ■■  k  roligioiM 
duty,  u]jun  the  folluwtrs  of  Zoroaater.  .  .  .  Tlie  principl^H  of  ZoroAster, 
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likely  still  to  have  it  in  great  lAeasure.  Elsewhere  (Study  of 
Sodolngy,  Chap.  V)  I  have,  for  another  purpose,  exemplified 
the  extreme  resistance  to  change  offered  by  Ecclesiastical 
Institutions,  and  this  more  especially  in  respect  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  itself  Here  let 
me  add  a  further  series  of  illustrations. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  had  "  flint  knives  used  in  the  sacri- 
fices." In  San  Salvador,  the  sacrificer  had  "  a  knife  of  flint, 
with  which  he  opened  the  breast  of  the  victim."  Among  the 
Chibchas,  again,  when  a  boy  was  sacrificed,  "  they  killed  him 
with  a  reed  knife;"  and  at  the  present  time  among  the 
Karens,  the  sacrificial  hog  offered  to  deified  ancestors,  "is 
not  killed  with  a  knife  or  spear ;  but  a  sharpened  bamboo  is 
forced  into  it"  In  many  other  cases  the  implements  used 
for  sacred  purposes  are  either  surviving  tools  of  the  most 
archaic  types,  or  else  of  relatively  ancient  types ;  as  in  pagan 
Rome  where  "  down  to  the  latest  times  copper  alone  might 
be  used,  e.g.  for  the  sacred  plough  and  the  shear-knife  of  the 
priests,"  and  where  also  an  ancient  dress  was  used  during 
religious  ceremonies.  Among  the  Nagas,  the  fire 

for  roasting  a  sacrificed  animal  is  **  freshly  kindled  by  means 
of  rubbing  together  two  dry  pieces  of  wood ; "  and  on  like 
occasions  among  the  Todas,  "although  fire  may  be  readily 
procured  from  the  Hand,  a  sacred  fire  is  created  by  the 
rubbing  of  sticks."  The  Damaras  keep  a  sacred  fire  always 
burning ;  and  should  this  be  accidentally  extinguished  "  the 
fire  is  re-lit  in  the  primitive  way — namely,  by  friction."  Even 
in  Europe  there  long  continued  a  like  connexion  of  ideas  and 
practices.  Says  Peschel,  speaking  of  the  fire-drill,  "this 
mode  of  kindling  fire  was  retained  till  quite  recently  in 
Germany,  for  popular  superstition  attributed  miraculous 
power  to  a  fire  generated  by  this  ancient  method ; "  and  in 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  still  obtained  fire  for  sacrificial  purposes  by  the 
friction  of  wood  in  cases  of  plague  and  murrain.  So 

is  it  with  the  form  of  speech.    Beyond  such  examples  as  the 
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use  o(  extinct  tongues  by  Jews  and  by  Boman  OtfTiolifli 
for  religious  aervicea,  and  the  retentioii  of  an  andeat  longtuge 
aa  a  sacred  language  by  the  Copts,  and  the  like  use  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  of  an  archaic  type  of  vritiiig,  we 
have  ilhistrations  furnished  by  the  uncivilized.  Sohoolcnft 
Hiiys  of  the  Creeks  that  their  old  language  (the  Semiiu^)  ii 
"taught  by  women  to  the  children  as  a  kind  oi  religiou 
duty."  In  Dahomey,  too,  the  priest  "  ptononocej  an  alloca- 
tion in  the  unintelligible  hierarchic  tongue."  And  the  origin 
of  Japanese  Buddhism  "  is  shown  to  this  day  in  the  rep^ition 
of  prayers  in  an  unknown  language,  and  the  retention  of  an 
Indian  alphabet  and  writing — the  Sanscrit  or  DevanagaiH^ 
in  all  the  religious  works  of  Japan."  This  same 

tendency  was  variously  exemplified  among  the  Hebrewa ;  as 
we  see  in  the  presciiptioa  of  unhewn  stone  for  aUan 
(Ezod.  XX,  25-6),  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  for  offeringa 
(Judges,  vi,  10-21),  and  the  interdict  on  building  a  temple  ia 
place  ol  the  primitive  tent  and  tabernacle  alleged  to  hava 
been  the  divine  habitation  in  earlier  days  (2  Sam.  vii,  4-6). 
And  a  like  persistence  was  shown  in  Greece.     BeligionB 
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towards  the  dead.  The  burial  of  a  late  parent  is  an  occasion 
on  which  the  members  of  the  family  gather  together  and 
become  bound  by  a  renewed  sense  of  kinship ;  on  which  any 
antagonism  among  them  is  temporarily  or  permanently 
extinguished ;  and  on  which  they  are  further  united  by  being 
subject  in  common  to  the  deceased  man's  wishes,  and  made, 
in  so  far,  to  act  in  concert  The  sentiment  of  filial  piety  thus 
manifesting  itself,  enlarges  in  its  sphere  when  the  deceased 
man  is  the  patriarch,  or  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  or  the 
hero  of  the  race.  But  be  it  in  worship  of  a  god  or  funeral 
of  a  parent,  we  ever  see  the  same  three  influences — 
strengthening  of  union,  suspension  of  hostilities,  reinforce- 
ment of  transmitted  commands.  In  both  cases  the  process 
of  integration  is  in  several  ways  furthered. 

Thus,  looking  at  it  generally,  we  may  say  that  ecclesi-  / 
asticism  stands  for  the  principle  of  social  continuity.  Above 
all  other  agencies  it  is  that  which  conduces  to  cohesion ;  not 
only  between  the  coexisting  parts  of  a  nation,  but  also 
between  its  present  generation  and  its  past  generations.  In 
both  ways  it  helps  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  the 
society.  Or,  changing  somewhat  the  point  of  view,  we  may 
say  that  ecclesiasticism,  embodying  in  its  primitive  form  the 
rule  of  the  dead  over  the  living,  and  sanctifying  in  its  more 
advanced  forms  the  authority  of  the  past  over  the  present, 
has  for  its  function  to  preserve  in  force  the  organized  product 
of  earlier  experiences  versus  the  modifying  eflfects  of  more 
recent  experiences.  Evidently  this  organized  product  of  past 
experiences  is  not  without  credentials.  The  life  of  the  society 
has,  up  to  the  time  being,  been  maintained  under  it ;  and 
hence  a  perennial  reason  for  resistance  to  deviation.  If  we 
consider  that  habitually  the  chief  or  ruler,  propitiation  of 
whose  ghost  originates  a  local  cult,  acquired  his  position 
through  successes  of  one  or  other  kind,  we  must  infer  that 
obedience  to  the  commands  emanating  from  him,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  usages  he  initiated,  is,  on  the  average  of  cases, 
conducive  to  social  prosperity  so  long  as  conditions  remain 
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tlie  same;  and  tbat  therefore  this  Intenae  t 
ecclesiastical  institutions  is  not  widiout  a  ji 

Even  irrespective  of  the  lelatave  fitness  of  the  inherited 
cult  to  the  inherited  social  circumatancesy  them  is  an  advao- 
tage  in,  if  not  indeed  a  necessity  foi,  acceptanoe  of  baditumal 
hehefs,  and  consequent  conformity  to  the  leeoltdng  oastoms 
and  rules.  For  before  an  assemblage  of  nteu  can  become 
organized,  the  men  must  be  held  together,  and  kept  ever 
in  presence  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  to  become 
adapted;  and  that  they  may  be  t^na  held,  the  coensTe 
influence  of  their  traditional  beliefs  must  be  strong.  So 
great  are  the  obstacles  which  the  anti-social  traits  of  tJie 
savage  (^§  33-38)  offer  to  that  social  cohesion  which  is 
the  first  condition  to  social  progress,  Giat  he  can  be  kept 
within  the  needful  bonds  only  l^  a  sentiment  promptdng 
absolute  submission — submission  to  secular  mle  leinfoiced 
by  that  sacred  rule  which  is  at  first  in  oniBon  wiUi  iL  And 
hence,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  the  truth  that  in  what- 
ever place  arising — Egypt,  Assyria,  Peru,  Mexico,  China — 
social  evolution  throughout  all  its  earlier  stagea  haa  bera 
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§  628.  Among  the  many  errors  which  result  from  csarrying 
back  advanced  ideas  and  sentiments  to  the  interpretation 
of  primitive  institutions,  few  are  greater  than  that  of  asso- 
ciating priestly  functions  with  actions  classed  as  high  in  kind, 
and  dissociating  them  from  brutal  and  savage  actions.  Did 
not  men's  prepossessions  render  them  impervious  to 
evidence,  even  their  Bible  readings  might  raise  doubts ;  and 
wider  readings  would  prove  that  among  mankind  at  large, 
priests  have  displayed  and  cultivated  not  the  higher  but 
rather  the  lower  passions  of  humanity. 

We  at  once  see  that  this  must  be  so,  when  we  remember 
that  instead  of  deities  conceived  as  possessing  all  perfections, 
moral  and  intellectual,  most  peoples  have  had  deities  con- 
ceived as  possessing  ferocious  natures,  often  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  the  diabolical  Of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
we  read  that  their  "  Princes  sent  to  one  another  to  prepare 
for  War,  because  their  Gods  demanded  something  to  eat ;  '^ 
and  that  their  armies  "fought,  only  endeavouring  to  take 
Prisoners,  that  they  might  have  Men  to  feed  those  Gods." 
According  to  Jackson,  the  Fijian  priests  told  those  around 
"that  bloodshed  and  war,  and  everything  connected  with 
them,  were  acceptable  to  their  gods."  Though  Pindar 
repudiates  the  ascription  of  cannibalism  to  the  Greek  gods, 
yet  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  shows  that  w^xl  \s5l  \^  ^^sc^ 
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Imman  victims  were  occasionally  sacrificed  to  Zeus ;  snd  die 
Hiad  tacitly  ascribes  to  the  Greek  goda  uatntea  lover  I2isii 
it  ascribes  to  men:  lying,  tieachery,  blood-thixsti&eBa^ 
adultery,  are  without  palliation  attribnted  to  them.  The 
fact  that  they  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  men  with  whrnn 
they  respectively  sided,  reminds  ns  of  the  AsayiianA,  among 
whom  also  direct  divine  aid  in  fighting  was  alleged.  Says 
an  inscription  of  Eaarhaddon : — 

"  Ishtar  queen  of  wnr  and  battle,  who  lores  laj  jAttj,  atood  bj  mf 
side.  She  broke  their  bows.  Their  line  of  battle  in  her  rage  aba  d^ 
stroyed.  To  their  army  aheapot^  thoa;  'Aanm^Mringdai^aaiL" 
And  kindred  traits  are  directly  or  tacitly  ascribed  to  tfaa 
primitive  Hebrew  god.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  saciifioea  of 
human  victims,  or  to  such  phrases  as  "  the  Lord  is  a  man  oE 
war,"  and  "  God  himself  is  with  as  for  our  captain  "  (2  CSizan, 
siii,  12) ;  but  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  said  to  be  ordered  by  God,  and  to  the  &cfc  that  a 
religious  war  is  assumed  to  be  naturally  a  bloodj  war: 
instance  the  statement  in  1  Chron.  v,  22 — "  there  fell  down 
many  slain,  because  the  war  was  of  God."    All  which  divine 
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had  "  idols,  which  they  adored  as  gods  of  battles.  .  .  They 
carried  these  when  they  went  to  fight  the  Ghinamitas,  their 
neighbours  and  mortal  foes."  Of  the  Chibchas,  Herrera, 
referring  to  private  idols,  says — "  So  great  was  their  Devotion, 
that  whithersoever  they  went,  the  Idol  was  carry'd,  holding 
it  with  one  Arm  and  fighting  with  the  other  in  their  Battles." 
Kor  has  it  been  otherwise  in  the  old  world.  The  account  in 
2  Samuel,  y,  21,  shows  that  the  Philistines  carried  their 
images  of  the  gods  with  them  when  fighting ;  and  the  ark, 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  residence  of  Jahveh,  was  taken 
out  to  war  not  unfrequently  (2  Samuel,  xi).  Indeed  in 
1  Samuel,  iv,  we  read  that  the  Hebrews,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Philistines,  sent  for  the  ark  that  it  might  save  them ; 
"  and  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  came  into 
the  camp,  all  Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that  the 
earth  rang  again.  .  .  .  And  the  Philistines  were  afraid,  for 
they  said,  God  is  come  into  the  camp."  Moreover,  on  calling 
to  mind  the  sacrifices  habitually  made  before  and  after,  and 
sometimes  during,  battles  by  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized 
peoples,  we  are  further  shown  how  close  has  been  the 
counexion  between  killing  enemies  and  pleasing  deities. 

IMests  being  the  official  propitiators  of  deities,  the 
corollary  is  obvious.  While  often  restrainers  from  wars 
with  tliose  of  the  same  blood,  they  are  originally  stimu- 
lators to  wars  with  those  of  other  bloods  worshipping  other 
deities.  Thus,  concerning  the  Mexicans  above  referred  to, 
who  fought  to  provide  victims  for  their  gods,  we  read 
that  "  when  the  Priests  thought  fit,  they  went  to  the  Kings, 
and  told  them,  they  must  remember  the  Idols  who  were 
starving  with  Hunger."  The  Assyrian  priests  had  further 
motives.  "  They  lived  on  the  revenues  of  the  temples  .  .  . 
were  directly  interested  in  war,  as  a  portion  of  the  spoil 
was  dedicated  to  the  temples."  But  without  multiplying 
instances,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  the  fact  that  even  among 
the  Hebrews,  while  king  and  people  were  in  some  cases 

inclined  to  show  clemency,  priests  insisted  upon  cherem-^ 
73 
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mercilesa  indiscrimmate  slaughter;  and  Samiiel " 
the  Loid  all  night "  because  Saul,  tboogh  he  had  "  u 
destroyed  "  the  Amalekitea,  had  not  killed  their  king  and  all 
their  cattle :  remindiiig  us  of  the  Fijian  who,  not  luvii^ 
done  his  utmost  in  slaying,  worked  him  ml  f  into  a  '  xeli^au 
frenzy,"  colling  out  continually  "  the  god  ia  angiy  with  mft." 
This  preliminaiy  brief  survey  ptepates  os  to  find  that  ia 
early  stages  of  social  evolution:  along  with  sacerdotal  iuno- 
tions  go  military  functions.  Let  na  look  at  these  wider 
tlieir  leading  ospecta. 

§  629.  The  truth  Uiat  in  the  normal  order  the  ebitf, 
who  is  originally  the  greatest  warrior.  Is  also  the  primitiva 
priest,  implies  union  of  military  and  sacerdotal  fonctioiu  ia 
the  same  person.  At  first  the  head  fighter  is  the  head 
propitiator  of  the  gods.  The  frescoes  and  inacriptioos  ol 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  presenting  the  king  as  at  onoe  leader  ia 
war  and  leader  in  worsliip,  illustrate  a  connezioa  habitually 
found. 

This  connexion  is  even  closer  than  at  first  ^ipean;  for 
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fice.  The  custom  was  the  same  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta.** 
To  which  we  may  add  that,  among  the  Bomans,  ''  the  army 
in  the  field  was  the  image  of  the  dty,  and  its  religion 
followed  it : "  the  sacred  hearth  was  perpetually  burning,  there 
were  augurs  and  diviners,  and  king  or  commander  sacrificed 
before  and  after  battle.  And,  indeed,  the  priestly  function  of 
the  Boman  commander  was  such  that  in  some  cases  he  paid 
more  attention  to  sacrificing  than  to  fighting. 

Nor  does  the  community  end  here.  Beyond  this  union  of 
military  functions  with  sacerdotal  functions  in  leaders,  there 
occur  among  the  uncivilized,  cases  in  which  active  parts  in 
fighting  are  taken  by  priests.  Concerning  the  Tahitians, 
whose  **  chiefs  and  priests  were  often  among  the  most  famous 
boxers  and  wrestlers,"  Ellis  says  that  "the  priests  were 
not  exempted  from  the  battle,  they  bore  arms,  and  marched 
with  the  warriors  to  the  combat."  Presently  we  shall  have 
to  note  that  parallels  have  been  furnished  where  they  might 
least  be  expected. 

§  630.  After  recognizing  the  fact  that  at  the  outset,  active 
ecclesiastical  headship  is  united  with  active  military  head- 
ship ;  and  after  recognizing  the  fact  that  throughout  later 
stages  these  two  headships  remain  nominally  united  with 
headship  of  the  state ;  we  may  go  on  to  observe  that  very 
soon,  priests  usually  cease  to  be  direct  participators  in  war, 
and  become  indirect  participators  only. 

During  times  when  the  characters  of  medicine-man  and 
priest  are  vaguely  represented  in  the  person  of  one  who 
is  supposed  to  have  power  over,  or  influence  with,  super- 
natural beings,  we  see  foreshadowed  the  advising  and 
administrative  functions  of  priests  in  war.  The  Dakotahs 
show  this  kind  of  action  in  its  rudest  form. 

''The  war  chiefs  often  get  some  of  the  priests  or  jugglers  to  make 
war  for  them.  In  fact,  any  of  the  jugglers  can  make  a  war-party  when 
they  choose." 

Then  among  the  Abipones  the  medicm^-nvdiXk — 
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"Uacbea  them  the  filace,  lime,   ud  '"■™"'  pnptK  1 

wild  beaata  or  the  enemy.     On  *a  »flpa»d^ng  <aaAa,t,  1m  ridM  tatai 

the  nmke,  etiiking  the  Air  with  a  palm  limmli.  mil  ■illi  ■  fliiw  uumli 

najiee,  threatening  ej-e^  and  affected  gntimlitwfit,  il>i|»MatH  afflM 

their  enemies." 

And  we  are  told  that  among  the  Ehonda — 

"  The  priest,  who  in  no  caae  bean  axm^  fl^w  &>  iSgnal  to  aBgi|i 

after  the  latter  offering,  by  floorigliiiig  aa  axa  in  tha  tix,  and  AoMlM 

encouragement  to  defiance." 

To  raise  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  hopes  of  help  from 
the  gods,  waa  in  like  manner  a  function  of  the  piiflst  imong 
Spartans. 

"Every  expedition  and  everj  coimdl  ot  war  wm  pneadad  hf  a 
ncrifice.  A  priest,  colled  the  fire-bearer  (wmp^ipet\  eaniad  befom  ^ 
arm;  a  burning  brand,  which  waa  kept  alwaya  ali^^  taken  banttt 
altar  in  Sparta  oa  which  the  king  bad  oflered  — '*^*—  to  Zam 
Ageiot." 

And  the  Hebrews  similarly  availed  IhemselTeB  of  tiu 
agency  of  the  priest  in  promising  BBpematoial  aid;  M 
vitness  Deuteronomy,  xz,  1^-^ 

"  And  it  Hhall  be,  when  jo  are  oome  nigfa  unto  tba  hMSa,  Art  Oa 
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Ihe  signal  for  onset,  they  alone  had  power  to  viait  with  legal  punish- 
ment, to  bind  or  to  beat." 

In  yet  other  cases  the  functions  discharged  are  more  exclu- 
sively of  the  kind  called  religious.  The  Samoana  took  a 
priest  "to  batde  to  pray  for  his  people  and  curse  the 
enemy."  In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  priests  go  to  battle,  but 
sit  in  the  distance, /cw/m^  and  praying  for  victory."  Among 
the  Comanches  the  supplicatory  function  was  performed 
before  going  to  war.  "The  priesthood,"  says  Schoolcraft, 
"  appear  to  exercise  no  influence  in  their  general  govern- 
ment, but,  on  war  being  declared,  they  exert  their  in- 
fluence with  the  Deity."  And  in  this  conception  of  their 
office  it  seems  that  Christian  priests  agree  with  the  priests  of 
the  Comanches ;  as  witness  the  following  prayer  directed  to 
be  used  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war  in  Egypt 

**  0  Almighty  God,  whose  power  no  creature  is  able  to  resist,  keep, 
we  beseech  Thee,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  now  gone  forth  to 
war,  that  they,  being  armed  with  Thy  defence,  may  be  preserved  ever- 
more from  all  perils,  to  glorify  Thee,  who  art  the  only  giver  of  all 
victory,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.'' 

A  noteworthy  difierence,  •  however,  being  that  whereas  the 
priest  among  pagans  in  general,  seeks  some  sign  of  divine 
approval  as  a  first  step,  the  Christian  priest  assumes  that  he 
has  this  approval ;  even  though  the  case  be  that  of  attacking 
a  people  who  are  trying  to  throw  oflf  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

Besides  being  direct  or  indirect  aiders  in  battle,  priests 
are  in  other  cases  relied  on  for  military  management,  or 
appealed  to  for  guidance.  In  Africa  among  the  Eggarahs,  a 
priest  "officiates  as  minister  of  war."  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  we  read — ^"The  high-priests  were  the  oracles 
whom  the  kings  consulted  in  all  the  most  important  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  no  war  was  ever  undertaken  without  their 
approbation."  Prescott  speaks  of  the  Peruvian  priests  as 
giving  advice  in  matters  of  war ;  and  Torquemada  says  that 
in  Guatemala  the  priests  had  decisive  authority  on  war 
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questions.  Id  San  Salvador,  too,  the  Ii^hf^est  and  hit 
subordinates,  after  seeking  supematuial  knowledge^  "  called 
together  the  caztque  and  var  chief,  and  advised  them  ol 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  vhether  tbv^  should 
go  to  meet  them."  And  tlie  like  happened  among  the 
Hebrews.  I  Kings,  xxii,  tells  us  of  consnItationB  vith  Aa 
prophets  concerning  tlie  propriety  of  a  var,  and  espedalfy 
with  one  of  them : — 

"  So  ho  [Micaiah]  came  to  Uie  king'.  And  the  king  aaid  auto  Ura, 
Micainh,  shall  we  go  againat  Bamoth-gilead  to  battl^  or  dull  wa 
forbear  t  And  he  answered  him.  Go,  and  pmapei :  fw  the  Iiord  Aill 
deliver  it  iuto  tli«  hand  ol  the  kins." 


§  631.  Anyone  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  men's 
profes^d  creeds  determine  their  courses  of  conduct,  might 
infer  that  nations  which  adopted  Christianity,  if  not  deterred 
from  war  by  their  nominally-accepted  beliefs,  would  at  least 
limit  the  functions  of  their  priests  to  those  of  a  religions 
kind,  or  at  any  rate,  a  non-militant  kind.  He  would  be 
quite  wrong  however. 
The  fact  is  familiar  that  ChristJan  Europe  tbioug^t 
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as  leading  iheir  parishioners  to  battle,  and  the  abbots  their 
▼assals,  in  1094,  and  again  in  1108 ;  while  in  1119  the 
bishops  summoned  the  priests  with  their  parishioners.  Even 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Cardinal  de 
Balue  mustered  troops  in  Paris ;  and  "  the  bishop,  the  heads 
of  the  university,  the  abbots,  priors,  and  other  churchmen," 
**  appeared  there  with  a  certain  number  of  men."  Not  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  there 
issued  an  edict  which  exempted  the  clergy  from  personal 
service  in  the  armies.  Even  now,  Christendom  is  not  with- 
out  an  example  of  union  between  the  man-slajring  and  soul- 
saving  functions.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Montenegrins 
form  "  the  only  community  now  in  Europe  governed  by  a 
military  bishop ;"  and  the  Eev.  W.  Denton  says  "  the  priests 
carry  arms,  and  '  are  generally  good  heroes/  the  first  at  a 
gathering,  the  leaders  of  their  flocks  in  war." 

To  a  direct  participation  in  war  exhibited  by  actual 
service  in  the  army,  must  be  added  an  indirect  participation 
implied  by  administrative  control  of  the  fighting  organizations 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  director  of  both  navy  and  army. 
Moreover,  his  policy  "was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for 
France,  an  era  of  great  and  systematized  warfare ; "  and  he, 
''in  his  Testament  polUiqm^  recalls  with  pride  the  discipline 
he  established  in  the  army  of  Italy  and  among  the  troops 
which  besieged  La  Bochelle.  'They  obeyed  like  monks 
under  arms.' " 

Now-a-days  people  have  become  unaccustomed  to  theso 
connexions,  and  forget  that  they  ever  existed.  The  military 
duties  of  priests  among  ourselves  have  dwindled  down  to  the 
consecration  of  flags,  the  utterances  by  army-chaplains  of 
injunctions  of  forgiveness  to  men  who  are  going  to  execute 
vengeance,  joined  with  occasional  prayers  to  the  God  of  love 
to  bless  aggressions,  provoked  or  unprovoked. 

§  632.  Thus,  contemplation  of  facts  supplied  by  all  places 
and  times,  reverses  that  association  of  ideas  whickt&^^s^s^ 
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immediately  around  ns  produce,  Kecognizing  the  truth  that 
the  gods  of  savages  aud  partially-civilized  peoples,  were 
or^nally  ferocious  chiefs  and  kings  whose  ghosts  were 
propitiated  by  carrying  out  their  aggreaaive  or  revengeful 
projects ;  we  see  that  their  olficial  propitiatore,  so  far  from 
being  at  first  associated  in  doctrine  and  deed  with  the  higher 
traits  of  human  nature,  were  in  both  associated  with  the 
lower.  Hence  the  naturalness  of  that  militancy  which 
characterizes  them  in  early  stages. 

Under  a  more  concrete  fonu  this  union  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  beUigerent  characters,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
normal  order  of  social  evolution,  the  political  head  is  at  the 
same  time  the  leader  in  war  and  the  leader  in  worship. 
Evidently  the  implication  is  that  these  two  functions,  at 
first  united,  can  acquire  separate  agencies  but  gradually; 
and  that  these  separate  agencies  must  long  continue  to  show 
some  community  of  character:  a  truth  indicated  by  that 
nominal  headship  of  the  church  and  the  army  which  the 
head  of  the  state  in  many  cases  retains  when  actual  head- 
ship has  ceased. 

That  other  priests  besides  that  head  priest  who  is  also 
head  warrior,  should  take  active  parts  in  war,  is  therefore  to 
be  expected.  We  need  feel  no  surprise  on  finding  that  in 
various  barbarous  societies  they  share  in  battle — sometimes 
as  actual  soldiers,  at  other  times  as  inspiring  prompters,  at 
other  times  as  advisers  divinely  enUghtened ;  while  occa- 
sionally they  act  as  war  ministers. 

Moreover  this  original  relation  is,  as  we  see,  not  ea.sily 
obliterated.  The  history  of  mediaeval  Europe  proves  un- 
deniably that  conditions  which  cause  a  great  recrudescence 
of  mQitancy,  re-establish  the  primitive  union  of  soldier  and 
priest,  notwithstanding  a  cult  which  forbids  bloodshed — 
re-establish  it  just  as  completely  as  though  the  cult  were  of 
the  most  sanguinary  kind.  Only  as  war  becomes  less 
chronic,  and  the  civilizing  influences  of  peace  begin  to  pre- 
dominate, does  the  priest  lose  his  semi-warlike  character. 
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Lastly,  let  us  note  that  the  difiTerentiation  of  these  two 
functions  of  fighting  enemies  and  propitiating  deities,  which 
were  originally  joined  with  headship  of  the  State,  has  gone 
furthest  in  those  religious  organizations  which  are  separate 
from  the  State.  Unlike  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church,  who  ordinarily  belong  to  families  which  furnish 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  who,  though  not  actively 
militant,  have  their  militant  sympathies  occasionally  in- 
dicated by  the  votes  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
dissenting  ministers,  derived  from  classes  engaged  in  one  or 
other  form  of  industrial  activity,  are  the  least  militant  of 
religious  functionaries. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

THE  CIVIL  FUKCnONS  OS  PRIESTS. 

§  633.  Of  course  where  the  head  of  the  State,  liimadf  1 
regarded  as  god-descended,  plays  the  part  of  priest  in  pro*! 
pitktiitg  the  ancestral  gods,  and,  unlimited  in  his  authority,  * 
carries  his  rule  into  all  spheres,  the  union  of  civil  functiona 
with  sacerdotal  functions   is  coiiipleta,     A  good  example  ol 
this  condition  in  an  early   stage  of   social  development,  is 
furnished  by  the  Polynesians. 
"This  Bystom  of  civil  polity,  disjointed  and  ill  adapted  as  it  * 
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{n  the  sculptures  as  the  chief  sacrificer  to  the  gods.  The 
like  connexion  existed  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  ancient  Mexico^ 
in  ancient  Peru ;  and  in  Japan,  until  recently,  it  continued 
to  exist  under  a  nominal  form  if  not  under  a  real  form. 

Obviously  this  is  the  normal  connexion  in  those  societies 
which  have  preserved  that  primitive  structure  in  which,  along 
with  a  general  ancestor-worship  there  has  arisen  a  special 
worship  of  the  founder  of  the  conqueiing  tribe,  whose 
descendant  is  at  once  head  propitiator  of  him,  and  inheritor 
of  his  civil  headship  along  with  his  military  headship. 

§  634  This  union,  most  conspicuous  where  the  divine 
nature  or  divine  descent  of  the  king  is  an  article  of  faith, 
continues  also  where  he  is  believed  to  have  divine  sanction 
only.  For  habitually  in  such  cases  he  is  either  nominal 
head  or  real  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  oiganization ;  and 
while  ordinarily  occupied  with  civil  functions,  assumes  ou 
great  occasions  sacerdotal  functions. 

Where  the  religion  is  indigenous,  this  maintenance  of  the 
connexion  is  naturally  to  be  expected;  but  we  have  proof 
that  even  where  the  religion  is  an  invading  one,  which 
suppresses  the  indigenous  one,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  connexion.  This  is  shown  by  the  growth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organization  throughout  Europe.  At  first 
dififused  and  local,  it  advanced  towards  a  centralized  union 
of  religious  with  civil  authority.  According  to  Bedollierre, 
during  the  fourth  and  filth  centuries  in  France,  senators, 
governors  of  provinces,  great  proprietors,  imperial  officers, 
were  elected  bishops;  and  Guizot  writes  that  in  the  fifth 
century,  '*  the  bishops  and  the  priests  became  the  principal 
municipal  magistrates."  In  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian  are  numerous  regulations  which  remit  municipal 
affairs  to  the  clergy  and  the  bishops.  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  bishop  in  Gennany.  beginning  with  his  own  clergy  only, 
came  to  be  by  usage  *'  extended  to  laymen,  in  cases  where 
the  duties  of  religion,  the  rights  or  disci]}^^  ^^  ^^  ^^s^n^^^ 
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■were  concerned;  and  the  execution  ot  hia  decrees  wag 
confided  to  tbe  care  of  the  local  courts,"  When,  in  tbc 
tenth  century,  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system,  bishops 
had  become  "  temporal  barons  theraaelvea,  and  were  liable 
like  tbe  merest  laymen,  to  military  service,  to  the  juriedklia 
kerilie,  and  the  other  obligations  of  the  dignity ; "  they 
became  ministers  of  justice  like  secular  barons,  with  the 
exception  only  that  they  could  not  pronounce  or  execute 
sentences  of  death.  Similarly  in  the  twelfth  century  in 
England. 

"  The  prelates  and  abbota  .  .  .  were  completely  feudal  nobles.  Thej 
Bworo  fealty  for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  superior,  tvceiced 
the  homage  of  their  vaesals,  enjojed  tbe  same  immunitiea,  exercised 
the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained  the  same  authoril;  as  the  laj  lurd* 
ftTQOUg  whom  they  dwelt." 

To  all  which  facts  we  must  join  the  fact  that  with  this 
acquieition  of  local  civil  authority  by  local  ecclesiastics, 
there  -went  the  acquisition  of  a  central  civil  authority,  by  the 
central  ecclesiastic  The  public  and  private  actions  of  kings 
became  in  a  measure  subject  to  the  control  ot  the  pope ; 
so  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  had  taken  place 
a  "  conversion  of  kingdoms  into  spiritual  fiefs." 

§  635.  "We  pass  by  a  step,  in  many  cases  only  nominal, 
from  the  civil  functions  of  tbe  priest  as  central  or  local 
ruler,  to  the  civil  function  of  the  priest  as  judge  only — 
as  judge  coexisting  with,  but  separata  from,  the  political 
head. 

That  devolution  of  the  judicial  function  upon  the  priest- 
hood which  often  takes  place  in  early  stages  of  social 
development,  results  from  the  idea  that  subordination  to 
the  deceased  ruler  who  has  become  a  god,  is  a  higher 
obligation  than  subordination  to  the  living  ruler ;  and 
that  those  who,  as  priests,  are  in  communication  with  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased  ruler,  are  channels  for  his  commands 
and  decisions,  and  are  therefore  tbe  proper  judges.  Hence 
various  facts  which  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples 
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present  Of  the  Coast  Negroes  we  read  that  "in  Badagry 
•the  fetish-priests  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  people."  In 
ancient  Yucatan  "the  priests  of  the  gods  were  so  much 
venerated  that  they  were  the  lords  who  inflicted  punish- 
ments and  assigned  rewards."  Already  in  §  525,  when 
speaking  of  judicial  systems,  I  have  referred  to  the  judicial 
functions  of  priests  among  the  Gauls  and  Scandinavians. 
With  more  ancient  peoples  the  like  relation  held  for  the 
like  reason.     Of  the  Egyptians  we  are  told  that — 

''Besides  their  religious  duties,  the  priests  fulfilled  the  important 
offices  of  judges  [iEhan,  Hist  Yar.,  Uh.  ziv,  c  34]  and  legislators, 
as  well  as  counsellors  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  laws  as  among  many 
other  nations  of  the  East  [the  Jews,  Moslems,  and  others],  forming  part 
of  the  sacred  books,  could  only  be  administered  by  members  of  their 
order." 

Unlike  as  was  originally  the  relation  of  the  priest  to 
the  ruler  throughout  Christendom,  yet  when  the  Christian 
priest  came  eventually  to  be  regarded,  like  the  priests  of 
indigenous  religions,  as    divinely   inspired,  there  arose  a 
tendency  to  recognize  his  judicial  authority.      In  the  old 
English  period  the  bishop  had  "  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  man  and  man,  to  guard  against  per- 
jury, and  to  superintend  the  administration  of  the  ordeals." 
And    this    early    participation    with    laymen   in  judicial 
functions   afterwards    became    something   like  usurpation. 
Beginning  as  tribunals  enforcing  the  discipline  of  superior 
priests  over  inferior  priests,  ecclesiastical  courts,  both  here 
and  abroad,  extended  their  range  of  action  to  cases  in  which 
clerical  and  lay  persons  were  simultaneously  implicated,  and 
eventually  made  the  actions  of  laymen  also,  subject  to  their 
decisions.     At  first  taking  cognizance  of   offences  distin- 
guished as  spiritual,  these  courts  gradually  extended  the 
definition  of  such  imtil  in  some  places — 

«A11  testamentary  and  matrimonial  questions— ^Ul  matters  relating 
to  bankers,  usurers,  Jews,  Lombards — everything  involving  contracts 
and  engagements  upon  oath — all  cases  arising  out  of  the  Crusades — ^the 
management  of  hospitals  and  other  charit&bU  \i»^\»9(as»A— «S^.  ^^^sx^^a^ 
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And  at  the  eame  time  there  had  been  dercdoped  »  lio^f 
of  CBDOD  law  derived  bom  papal  judgmoQtB.  Thaw  enORMob* 
menta  of  ecclesiastical  juiiadiction  oil  tha  tpbam  of  «MI 
jurisdictioo,  led  eventuaUy  to  sting^ea  fix  aapnaamej;  vnti^ 
in  the  thirteenth  centniy,  ecdeaiaatical  jnriadietun  bogpn  to 
be  restricted,  and  haa  since  become  lelativaly  amall  in  nagt. 


$  636.  Along  with  a  large  share  in  tiie  administn 
of  justice  possessed  hj  priests  in  ooontriea  whore^  m  t 
when,  they  are  supposed  to  be  inspired  with  divine  i 
or  utterers  of  divine  injonctiooa,  priests  also  hava  in  andL 
places  and  times,  a  lar^  share  in  the  control  ot  fftatn  afftirs 
as  ministers  or  advisers. 

In  some  cases  the  political  niler  aeeks  tihair  aid  not 
because  he  believes  they  have  Bapetnatural  visdom  bnl 
because  they  are  nseful  controlling  agents.  Says  C^ukalm^ 
"  many,  also,  among  the  higher  and  more  inleUigeat  laiib  <tf 
the  natives  [of  the  Gold  Coast],  who  baTe  Teiy  litUe  UQ 
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Boyle  writes  of  the  Dyaks  that  *next  door  to  the  Tuah 
[chief]  lived  the  'manang'  or  medicine  man.'*  And  this 
reminds  us  of  Hue's  remark  concerning  the  Tartar  emperor, 
Mangou-khan^  who  ''was  given  to  a  number  of  superstitious 
practices,  and  the  principal  soothsayer  was  lodged  opposite 
his  tent  .  •  •  having  under  his  care  the  cars  that  bore  the 
idols.''  So  has  it  been  where  the  sacerdotal  character  has 
become  decided.  We  have  seen  tliat  in  Mexico  "  the  high- 
priests  were  the  oracles  whom  the  kings  consulted  in  all 
the  most  important  affairs  of  the  State."  So  was  it  among 
other  ancient  American  peoples ;  as  in  primitive  Michoacan, 
where  the  priests  ''had  the  greatest  influence  in  secular 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs."  In  ancient  Egypt  it  was 
the  same.  "  Next  to  the  king,  the  priests  held  the  first  rank, 
and  from  them  were  chosen  his  confidential  and  responsible 
advisers."  And  it  is  still  so  in  Burmah,  where,  Sangermano 
says,  "all  is  r^ulated  by  the  opinions  of  the  Brahmins, 
so  that  not  even  the  king  shall  presume  to  take  any  step 
without  their  advice.* 

That  this  advising  function  in  civil  affairs  should  be  joined 
with  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  societies  having  cults  origin- 
ating from  worship  of  dead  rulers,  is  to  be  expected.  We 
see,  however,  that  even  the  priests  of  a  conquering  religion 
acquire  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  same  essential 
positions  as  the  priests  of  an  indigenous  religion.  The 
history  of  mediaeval  Europe  shows  how  prelates  became 
agents  of  civil  rule ;  alike  as  ministers,  as  diplomatic  agents, 
and  as  members  of  councils  dealing  with  political  affairs. 

§  637.  But  as  with  the  militaiy  functions  of  priests  so 
with  their  civU  functions,  social  development,  ever  accom- 
panied by  specialization,  more  and  more  restricts  them. 

At  the  one  extreme  we  have,  in  the  primitive  king,  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  two  sets  of  functions ;  while  in  the 
governments  of  advanced  societies  we  see  approach  to  an 
extreme  in  which  priests,  instead  of  taking  prominent  parts 
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in  civU  aflairs,  are  almost  excluded  from  them.  Among 
ourselvea,  save  in  the  occasional  instances  of  clerical  magis- 
trates, the  judicial  and  esecutive  powera  once  largely  shared 
in  by  leading  ecclesiastics,  have  lapsed  out  of  their  hands; 
■while  that  remnant  of  legislative  power  still  exercised  by  the 
bishops,  appears  not  likely  to  be  retained  much  longer.  At 
the  same  time  this  differentiation  has  so  established  itself  in 
the  general  mind,  that  it  is  commonly  thought  improper  for 
clergymen  to  take  active  parts  in  poUtice. 

Good  reason  exists  for  associating  this  change,  or  at  any 
rate  the  completion  of  it,  with  development  of  the  industrial 
type.  Resistance  to  the  irresponsible  rule  of  priests,  like 
resistance  to  other  irresponsible  rule,  ia  ultimately  traceable 
to  that  increasing  assertion  of  personal  freedom,  with  accom- 
panying right  of  private  judgment,  which  industrial  life 
fosters  by  habituating  each  citizen  to  maintain  his  own 
claims  while  respecting  the  claims  of  others.  But  tbia  con- 
nexion will  be  made  more  mnnifest  as  we  proceed  with  the 
sabject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
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§  638.  In  various  ways  it  has  been  shown  that  originally 
Church  and  State  are  undistinguisheA  I  do  not  refer  only 
to  the  fact  that  in  China  and  Japan  the  conceptions  of  Uib 
world  and  the  other  world  have  been  so  mingled  that  both 
worlds  have  had  a  living  ruler  in  common.  Nor  am  I  re- 
calling only  the  truth  that  the  primitive  ruler,  vicegerent  of 
his  deceased  ancestor,  whom,  as  priest,  he  propitiates  not  only 
by  sacrifices  but  by  carrying  out  his  dictates,  thus  becomes 
one  in  whose  person  are  united  government  by  the  dead  and 
government  by  the  living.  But  I  have  in  view  the  further 
fact  that  where  the  normal  order  has  not  been  broken,  the 
organizations  for  sacred  rule  and  for  secular  rule  remain 
practically  blended,  because  the  last  remains  in  large 
measure  the  instrument  of  the  first  Under  a  simple  form 
this  relation  is  well  shown  us  in  Mangaia,  where — 

''  Kiags  were .  •  •  '  the  mouth-pieces,  or  priests,  of  Bonga'  As  Bong(» 
was  the  tutelar  divinily  and  the  source  of  aU  authority,  they  were  in- 
vested with  tremendous  power — the  temporal  lord  having  to  obey,  like 
the  multitude,  throagh  fear  of  Bongo's  anger." 

And  this  theocratic  type  of  government  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped in  various  places.  Much  more  pronounced  than 
among  the  Hebrews  was  it  among  some  of  the  Egyptians. 

^  The  influence  of  the  priests  at  Mero6,  through  the  belief  that  they 
spoke  the  oonunands  of  the  Deity,  is  more  fuUy  shown  by  Strabo  and 
Diodorus,  who  say  it  was  their  custom  to  send  to  the  kisy^^V^ssc^.  sx 
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plcn-ied  them,  aaA  orrkr  him  to  put  an  end  to  himnelf,  id  obedienoa  ta 

tlie  irtll  of  the  orn4.'!e  imparted  to  them  ;  and  Iri  HUch  a  degree  had  tbej 

contrived  to  cnalavc  the  iindeistanding  of  those  princes  bj  supentitioa 

fciim,  th.it  they  wei*  ubeyisl  withoat  oppoeitiou." 

Otlier  cases  of  the  stitijcctioa  o!  the  temporal  power  to  the 

epiritiial  ^lowur,  if  less  extreme  than  this,  are  still  sofficientl^ 

marked. 

"  Tlio  Govcrnmpnt  of  Blmtnn,  as  of  Tibet,  and  of  Japan,  is  a  theoenej', 

asHLi^ning  tlio  tir^t  pliiit:  to  tlie  spiritual  chief.     That  chief  being  by 

prcife»<ion  a  ruvluiie,  the  active  duties  are  discharged  ordinariljr  ly 

But  in  tlitse  cnscs,  or  some  of  tliem,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Biiiritual  lieiid  has  jiractically  given  place  to  that  of  the 
temi>or,il  head:  a  diffcrcutiation  of  the  two  fonns  of  rule 
which  lias  ai'isun  in  I'olyuesia  also,  under  kindred  coa- 
ditions. 

Wlicre  Cliurch  and  State  are  not  ao  completely  fused  as 
by  thus  making  the  terrestrial  ruler  a  mere  deputy  for  the 
celestial  ruler,  there  still  continues  a  blending  of  the  two 
where  i)riniitive  beliefs  sundve  in  full  sti-ength,  and  where, 
conse([ucntly,  the  intercessors  between  gods  and  men  cod- 
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less  andent,  but  is  found  also  in  societies  cliaracterized  by 
cults  which  are  not  indigenous,  and  that  it  continues  as  long 
as  religious  beliefs  are  accepted  without  criticism,  we  are 
shown  by  the  history  of  mediseval  Europe. 

But  in  this  case  as  in  all  cases,  various  causes  subse- 
quently conspire  to  produce  differentiation  and  increasing 
separation.  Co-operating  efl&ciently  though  they  at  first  do 
as  having  interests  in  large  measure  the  same,  yet  the 
agencies  for  carrying  on  celestial  rule  and  terrestrial  rule 
eventually  begin  to  compete  for  supremacy ;  and  the  com- 
petition joins  with  the  growing  unlikenesses  of  functions  and 
structures  in  making  the  two  organizations  distinct. 

§  639.  That  we  may  understand  the  struggle  for  supre- 
macy which  eventually  arises,  and  tends  to  mark  off  more 
and  more  the  ecclesiastical  structure  from  the  political 
structure,  we  must  glance  at  the  sources  of  sacerdotal  power. 

First  comes  the  claim  of  the  priest,  as  representing  the 

deity,  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  ruler. 

At  the  present  time  among  some  of  the  uncivilized,  as  the 

Zulus,  we  find  this  claim  recognized. 

*'  As  to  the  custom  of  a  chief  of  a  primitiTe  stock  of  kings  among 
black  men,  he  calls  to  him  celebrated  diviners  to  place  him  in  the  chief- 
tainship^ that  he  may  be  really  a  chief 

In  ancient  Egypt  the  king,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesi- 
astics, could  be  crowned  only  after  having  been  made  one 
of  their  body.  Then  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  the 
familiar  case  of  Saul  who  was  anointed  by  Samuel  in  God's 
name.  Passing  without  further  cases  to  the  acquired  power 
of  the  popes,  which  became  such  that  kings,  receiving  their 
crowns  from  them,  swore  obedience ;  we  are  shown  that  the 
consecration  of  rulers,  continuing  in  form  down  to  our  own 
day,  was,  when  a  reality,  an  element  of  priestly  power. 

Next  may  be  named  the  supposed  influence  of  the  priest 
with  supernatural  beings.  Wherever  faith  is  unqualified, 
dread  of  the  evila  which  his  invocations  may  btis^  ^^  \s?d^ 
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in  his  ability  to  obtain  bleaaings,  giTSB  him 
vaotagea.  Even  where  each  man  coold  offer  saonfiosi^  yeC 
the  professional  priests  profited  hj  their  sappoaed  ^eciil 
knowledge.  Instance  the  case  of  Bom^  where  thair  fomr 
was  thus  enhanced. 

"  Bverjr  aappliant  and  inqnirer  addraaKl  l»itiM»lf  dinot^  to  As 
divinitf— the  conmium^  of  coiiraa  lij  tbe  king  u  iti  Btoathfiaeu,  JhI 
•a  the  carta  bj  the  curio,  &nd  the  eqHilm  by  their  ctdondi  ...  Bit 
...  the  god  hikd  his  own  ynj  ^  apoftkiiig.  . .  .  Qn«  ^rho  did  ii^l|r 
nnderatud  it  knew  not  only  how  to  aHertain,  bat  atao  hmr  to  -"-^px 
the  will  of  the  god,  and  eren  in  case  of  need  to  o>Btiea>Ji  or  to  ODi^ 
■train  him.  It  was  natural,  tberefwt^  thai  the  wonhipper  «f  ti»  god 
should  tegularly  oonenlt  such  men  oS  akill  uid  lirtwi  to  ti**|r  mlYMTft* 

Of  course  where  propitiation  of  a  deity  coold  be  made  (mlj 
by  sacerdotal  agency — where,  as  among  the  Chibohas,  "  no 
sacrifice  or  ofTering,  public  or  private,  oonld  be  made  bnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  priest" — the  eccledaatical  orgaiuzBtku 
gained  great  strength. 

To  the  influence  possessed  by  priests  as  interoesaiRfl, 
may  be  added  some  allied  inSoenoea  similarly  rooted  in 
the  accepted  superstitions.    One  is  the  assomed  power  to 
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Other  astonishing  things,  greatly  exalts  then;  in  the  ayes  of 
the  uninitiated  With  the  further  influence  thus  gained 
must  be  joined  that  gained  by  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
■writing.  Beyond  the  wonder  excited  among  the  common 
people  by  the  ability  to  convey  ideas  in  hieroglyphics, 
ideographs,  etc.,  there  is  the  immense  aid  to  co-operation 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  an  exclu- 
sive means  of  communicating  intelligence  gives;  and  the 
history  of  mediseval  Europe  shows  how  power  to  read  and 
write,  possessed  by  priests  but  rarely  by  others,  made 
their  assistance  indispensable  in  various  civil  transactions 
and  secured  great  advantages  to  the  ChurcL  Not  must  we 
forget  the  kindred  enhancements  of  influence  arising  from 
the  positions  of  prelates  as  the  teachers  of  civil  rulers.  In 
mediaeval  Europe,  bishops  "  were  the  usual  preceptors  of  the 
princes ; "  and  in  Mandalay  at  the  present  time^  the  highest 
church  dignitary,  who  stands  next  to  the  king  in  authority, 
"is  generally  made  patriarch  from  having  been  the  EJng's 
instructor  during  youth." 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  power  resulting  from  accumu- 
lation of  property.  Beginning  with  payments  to  exercisers 
and  diviners  among  savages,  progressing  to  fees  in  kind  to 
sacrificing  priests,  and  growing  by-and-by  into  gifts  made 
to  temples  and  bribes  to  their  officials,  wealth  everywhere 
tends  to  flow  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  Speaking  of 
ancient  Mexico,  Zurita  says  that  '*  besides  many  towns,  a 
great  number  of  excellent  estates  were  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship."  Among  the  Peruvians  the 
share  of  the  annual  produce  reserved  for  religious  services 
was  "from  a  third  to  a  fourth."  In  ancient  Egypt  "the 
priests  lived  in  abundance  and  luxury.  The  portion  of  the 
soil  allotted  to  them,  the  largest  in  the  threefold  division, 
was  [at  one  period]  subject  to  no  taxes."    So  again  in  Eome. 

*  The  public  service  of  the  gods  became  not  only  more  tedious,  but 
above  all  more  and  more  costly.  .  .  .  The  custom  of  instituting 
endowments,   and   generally  of  undertaking  permsAssodu  ^<:3vs2£\3&3r^ 
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obligntionfl,  for  religions  objects  prevailed  among  the  Bomnns  is  4 
mauDer  similar  to  its  prsfoleoce  iu  Bomon  Cathi'lic  countries  at  (be 
present  day." 

And  the  analogy  thus  drawn  inti-oducea  the  familiar  case  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  agea  j  in  which,  besides  offerings, 
tithes,  etc.,  the  Church  had  at  one  time  acquii'ed  a  cliinl  of 
the  landed  property. 

§  G40.  Holding  in  its  hands  powers,  natural  and  aiipePri 
natural,  tlius  great  and  varied,  an  ecclesiastical  organization: 
seems  liicly  to  be  irresistible,  and  in  sundry  plaeea  and  times 
has  proved  irresistible.  Where  the  original  blending  of 
Church  with  State  has  given  place  to  that  vague  distinction 
inevitably  resulting  from  partial  specialization  of  functions 
accompanying  social  evolution,  there  are  certain  to  arise 
differences  of  aim  between  the  two ;  and  a  conseqiicnt  question 
whether  the  living  ruler,  with  his  organization  of  ci^■il  and 
mihtary  subordinates,  shall  or  shall  not  yield  to  the  organi- 
zation of  those  who  represent  dead  rulers  and  profess  to 
utter  theu-  commands.  And  if,  throughout  the  society,  faith 
iqualified  and  terror  of  the  supernatural  oxtrfme.  the 
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gams,  the  high  priest,  ^  a  bold,  "violent^  tmscrupiiloas  man,  who 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  threefold  office  of  wanior, 
prophet,  and  priest,"  urged  that  the  Tongan  prisoners  should 
be  put  to  immediate  death.  The  king  opposed  this  proposal, 
and  hence  originated  a  feud  between  the  priest  and  the  king, 
which  resulted  in  a  civil  war,  the  overthrow  and  exile  of  the 
king,  and  usurpation  of  his  place  by  the  priest.  Though 
this  contest  between  a  merciful  king  and  a  merciless  priest 
does  not  in  all  respects  parallel  that  between  Saul  and 
Samuel,  since  Samuel,  instead  of  usurping  the  kingship  him- 
self, merely  anointed  David ;  yet  the  two  equally  illustrate 
the  struggle  for  authority  which  arises  between  the  political 
head  and  the  supposed  mouthpiece  of  divine  commands. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks.  Curtius,  speaking  of  the  time 
when  the  Hiad  took  form,  says : — 

*The  priests,  especially  the  soothsayers,  also  oppose  themselves  to 
the  royal  power;  themselves  constituting  another  authority  by  the 
grace  of  God,  which  is  proportionately  more  obstinate  and  dangerous. ' 

And  we  find  traces  of  resistance  to  civil  power  among  the 

Koinans. 

''The  priests  even  in  times  of  grave  embarrassment  claimed  the 
right  of  exemption  from  public  burdens,  and  only  after  very  trouble- 
some controversy  submitted  to  make  payment  of  Uie  taxes  in  arrear.*' 

In  various  ways  among  various  peoples  this  conflict  is  shown. 

Of  the  Japanese  priests  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Dickson 

writes: — 

^  By  their  wealth,  and  from  among  their  vassals,  they  were  able  to 
keep  up  a  respectable  army;  and  not  by  their  vassals  alone — ^the  priests 
themselves  filled  the  ranks. ' 

Among  the  Kahuan  nations  of  ancient  America,  the  priests 
"  possessed  great  power,  secular  as  well  as  sacerdotal.  Yopaa, 
one  of  their  principal  cities,  was  luled  absolutely  by  a  pontiff, 
in  whom  the  Zapotec  monarchs  had  a  powerful  rival"  And 
the  relation  between  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  here 
indicated,  recalling  that  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulers  in  Christendom,  reminds  us  of  the  long  fights  for 
supremacy  which  Europe  witnessed  bel^^^XL  y^i^XSr^^  V^^^ 
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wielding  natural  forces  and  the  eocilesiaatical  head  «^*"™g 
aapernatural  origin  and  authori^. 

§  641.  There  are  reasona  for  thinking  that  the  ehange  from 
an  original  predominance  of  the  apiiitual  power  one  tha 
tempoml  power  to  ultimate  subjugation  of  it,  ia  mainly  doe 
to  that  cause  which  we  have  found  in  a&sr  oases  chiefly 
operative  in  determining  the  higher  types  of  a 
tion — the  development  of  industrialiam. 

Already  in  §  618  we  have  noted  that  while  tiieir  t 
servility  of  nature  made  the  peoples  of  ancient  j 
yield  unresiatingly  to  an  unqualified  politick  i 
appropriate  to  the  militant  type  of  aodefy,  it  alao  made 
them  submit  humbly  to  the  enormously  devdiqied  priest- 
hoods of  their  bloody  deities ;  and  wa  have  seen  that  kindied 
connexions  of  traits  were  shown  ly  TaiiouB  raoea  ci  tin 
old  world  ia  past  times.  Tha  ecmtnut  with  otber  anount 
peoples  presented  by  the  Greeks,  who,  aa  before  pointed  oott 
(§S  484-6,  498)  were  enabled  by  fibvonring  iwnditioM  tD 
resist  copaolidation  under  a 
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i  insisting  on  self-claims  while  respecting  the  claims  of  others, 
which  the  system  of  contract  involves.  The  attitude  of 
mind  fostered  by  this  discipline  does  not  favour  unqualified 
I  submission,  either  to  the  political  head  and  his  laws  or  to  the 
,  ecclesiastical  head  and  his  dogmas.  While  it  tends  ever  to 
limit  the  coercive  action  of  the  civil  ruler,  it  tends  ever  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  priest ;  and  the  questioning 
habit  having  once  commenced,  sacerdotal  inspiration  comes  to 
be  doubted,  and  the  power  flowing  from  belief  in  it  begins  to 
wane. 

With  this  moral  change  has  to  be  joined  an  intellectual 
change,  also  indirectly  resulting  from  development  of  in- 
dustrial life.  That  spreading  knowledge  of  natural  causation 
which  conflicts  with,  and  graduaUy  weakens,  belief  in  super- 
natural causation,  is  consequent  on  development  of  the  indus- 
trial arts.  This  gives  men  wider  experiences  of  uniformities  of 
relation  among  phenomena ;  and  makes  possible  the  progress 
of  science.  Doubtless  in  early  stages,  that  knowledge  of 
Nature  which  is  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  priests,  is 
accumulated  exclusively  by  priests ;  but,  as  we  see  in  the 
Chaldean  astronomy,  the  natural  order  is  not  at  first  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  supernatural  agency;  and  then, 
knowledge  of  the  natural  order,  so  long  as  it  is  exclusively 
possessed  by  priests,  cannot  be  used  to  disprove  their  pre- 
tensions. Only  as  fast  as  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
becomes  so  familiar  and  so  generally  diffused  as  insensibly  to 
change  men's  habits  of  thought,  is  sacerdotal  authority  and 
power  diminished  by  it ;  and  general  difiusion  of  such  know- 
ledge is,  as  we  see^  a  concomitant  of  industrialism. 


7a 


§  642.  KoTHiNG  like  that ' 
can  be  traced  in  societies  c 
knowledge  and  the  mental  t 
and  scepticism,  tbe  eav^e 
eeniora  assert  Custom  in 
as  well  as  in  the  fonn  of  i 
liim:  dissent  from  it  is  nn' 
early  stages  of  social  evo 
results  of  this  trait,  the  adh 
is  trae  that  during  these  staj 
by  side;  but,  products  as  the 
worship,  the  resulting  polTtl 
now  understand  ss  Nonconfc 
various  shriocs  neither  deny 
question  in  pronounced  wa; 
them.  Only  in  cases  like  th 
conception  of  supernatural  a 
popular  conception  of   than 
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may  understand  it,  we  most  exclude  much  that  is  allied  with 
it  only  by  outward  form  and  circumstanca  Though  in  most 
cases  a  separating  sect  espouses  some  unauthorized  version  of 
the  accepted  creed ;  and  though  the  nature  of  the  espoused 
version  is  occasionally  not  without  its  significance ;  yet  the 
thing  specially  to  be  noted  is  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
ecclesiastical  government.  Though  there  is  always  some 
exercise  of  individual  judgment ;  yet  in  early  stages  this  is 
shown  merely  in  the  choice  of  one  authority  as  superior  to 
another.  Only  in  late  stages  does  there  come  an  exercise^  of 
individual  judgment  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  denying 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  general 

The  growth  of  this  later  attitude  we  shall  see  on  comparing 
some  of  the  successive  stages. 

§  643.  Ancient  forms  of  dissent  habitually  stand  for  the 
authority  of  the  past  over  the  present ;  and  since  tradition 
usually  brings  from  more  barbarous  ages,  accounts  of  more 
barbarous  modes  of  propitiation,  ancient  forms  cf  dissent 
are  habitually  revivals  of  practices  more  ascetic  than  those 
of  the  current  religion..  It  was  shown  in  §  620,  that 
the  primitive  monachism  originated  in  this  way;  and  as 
Christianity,  with  the  higher  moral  precepts  on  which  it 
insisted,  joined  renunciation  of  ordinary  life  and  its  aims 
(said  to  be  derived  from  the  Essenes),  there  tended  to  be 
thereafter  a  continual  re-genesis  of  dissenting  sects  charao« 
terized  in  common  by  austerities. 

Kiads  of  dissent  differing  from  these  and  differing  from 
modem  kiads  of  dissent,  arose  during  those  times  in  which 
the  early  church  was  spreading  and  becoming  organized. 
For  before  ecclesiastical  government  had  established  itself 
and  acquired  sacredness,  resistance  to  each  new  encroach- 
ment made  by  it,  naturally  led  to  divisions.  Between  the 
time  when  the  authority  dwelt  in  the  Christian  congregations 
themselves,  and  the  time  when  the  authority  was  centred  in 
the  pope,  there  necessarily  went  successive  i)^T^^\ks^i^  ^ 


with  or  without  diflferenci 
then -existing  church  govei 
lata  in  Italy,  the  Petrobru 
France,  and  afterwnrds  th 
Apostolicals  in  Itcly,  are 
by  assertion  of  individual 
actioB.  Ordinarily  holdin 
promulgation  of  which  wa 
tical  authority  (though  a  d 
sioD  to  an  alleged  higher  an 
increasing  in  the  fourteent 
were  the  Lollards  in  £ng} 
Tabprit«s,  Bohemian  firetl 
Bohemia :  ell  setting  thet 
And  then  the  rebellious  n 
carried  forward  by  the  Luthi 
and  Calvin  ists  in  Switzcilai 
Anabaptists  and  Fresbyteri 
with  repudiation  of  various 
and  usages,  a  tnore  pronoui 
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an ti -sacerdotal  movement  which  reached  its  extreme  in  the 
next  century  with  the  Quakers ;  who,  going  directly  to  the 
fountain  head  of  the  creed,  and  carrying  out  more  consis- 
tently than  usual  the  professed  right  of  private  judgment, 
repudiated  the  entire  paraphernalia  of  ecclesiasticism. 

It  is  true  that  the  histories  of  these  various  non-conform- 
ing bodies,  not  excluding  even  the  Society  of  Friends,  show 
us  the  re-growth  of  a  coercive  rule,  allied  to  that  against 
which  there  had  been  rebellion.  Of  religious  revolutions  as 
of  political  revolutions,  it  is  true  that  in  the  absence  of 
differences  of  character  and  culture  greater  than  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  same  society  at  the  same  time,  they  are  fol* 
lowed  by  gradually  established  forms  of  rule  only  in.  some 
degree  better  than  those  diverged  from.  In  his  assumption 
of  infallibility,  and  his  measures  for  enforcing  conformity, 
Calvin  was  a  pope  comparable  with  any  who  issued  bulls 
from  the  Vatican.  The  discipline  of  the  Scottish  Presbyte- 
rians was  as  despotic,  as  rigorous,  and  as  relentless,  as  any 
which  Catholicism  had  enforced.  The  Puritans  of  New 
England  were  as  positive  in  their  dogmas,  and  as  severe  in 
their  persecutions,  as  were  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  church  they 
left  behind.  Some  of  these  dissenting  bodies,  indeed,  as  the 
Wesleyans,  have  developed  organizations  scarcely  less  priestly, 
and  in  some  respects  more  coercive,  than  the  organization  of 
the  church  from  which  they  diverged.  Even  among  the 
Quakers,  notwithstanding  the  pronounced  individuality  im* 
plied  by  their  theory,  there  has  grown  up  a  definite  creed 
and  a  body  exercising  control 

§  644.  Modem  Nonconformity  in  England  has  much  more 
decidedly  exhibited  the  essential  trait  of  anti-sacerdotalism. 
It  has  done  this  in  various  minor  ways  as  well  as  in  a  major 
way. 

There  is  the  multiplication  of  sects,  with  which  by  foreign 
observers  England  is  reproached,  but  which,  philosophically 
considered,  is  one  of  her  superior  traits.  Tf  ot  ^^  xsaa  ^V  ^s^^c^ 
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new  sect,  implTing  a  te-aasertaon  of  Uw  ri^  at  \ 
jadgment,  is  a  collateral  lesnlt  of  the  naton  wfaidi  makm 
fne  institatioaa  possible. 

Still  more  ait^ificant  do  ve  see  this  mnltiplieatioii  ci  Mcto 
to  be  if  -we  consider  the  assigned  caaaet  of  dirisnn.  Ihka 
for  instance  the  case  of  die  WesIeTans.  In  179?  tlia 
Methodist  Kew  Connexion  organized  itself  on  the  ptindpla 
of  lay  participation  in  chnrcb  government.  In  1810  the 
Primitive  Methodists  left  the  ori^nal  body :  the  canae  being 
a  desire  to  have  "  lay  repreaentativee  to  the  ConferBnoe.'' 
Aqnin,  in  1834,  prompted  by  oppoaition  to  jniestly  power,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  vras  fonned :  its  monban 
claiming  more  influence  for  the  laity,  and  leaiating  central 
interference  with  local  goremment.  Andtitenin  1849,  then 
was  yet  another  secession  from  tiie  Methodilt  body,  flimilsi^ 
characterized  l^  resistance  to  ministetial  anthori^. 

Of  coarse  in  secta  lesa  ooerdvely  goromed,  there  faeve 
been  fewer  occasions  for  rebellions  against  priestly  caBtnd ; 
bat  there  are  not  wanting  illnstratioDB,  some  of  them  aiqi)ilied 
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movement  which,  besides  tacitly  denying  all  sacerdotal  au- 
thority, denies  the  power  of  a  government,  even  though 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  prescribe  religious  belief  or 
practice,  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Protestant  theory. 
Liberty  of  thought,  long  asserted  and  more  and  more  dis- 
played, is  about  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  no  man 
shall  be  constrained  to  support  another  man's  creed. 

Evidently  the  arrival  at  this  state  completes  that  social 
dijQerentiation  which  began  when  the  primitive  chief  first 
deputed  his  priestly  function. 

§  645.  As  implied  in  the  last  sentence,  the  changes  above 
sketched  out  are  concomitants  of  the  changes  sketched  out 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  prolonged  conflict  between  Church 
and  State  accompanying  their  differentiation,  and  ending  in 
the  subordination  of  the  Church,  has  been  accompanied  by 
these  collateral  minor  conflicts  between  the  Church  and  recal- 
citrant portions  of  its  members,  ending  in  separation  of  them. 

There  is  a  further  implication.  In  common  with  the 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  the  spread  of  Non- 
conformity is  an  indirect  result  of  growing  industrialism. 
The  moral  nature  proper  to  a  social  organization  based  on 
contract  instead  of  status — the  moral  nature  fostered  by  a 
social  life  carried  on  under  voluntary  co-operation  instead  of 
compulsory  co-operation,  is  one  which  works  out  religious 
independence  as  it  works  out  political  freedomu  And  this 
conclusion,  manifest  a  priori,  is  verified  a  posteriori  in  sundry 
ways.  •  We  see  that  Nonconformity,  increasing  as  industried- 
ism  has  developed,  now  characterizes  in  the  greatest  degree 
these  nations  which  are  most  characterized  by  development 
of  the  industrial  type-America  and  England.  And  we  also 
see  that  in  England  itself,  the  contrast  between  urban  and 
rural  populations,  as  well  as  the  contrast  between  popula- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  show  that  where  the 
industrial  type  of  life  and  organization  predominates^  Non- 
conformity is  the  most  pronounced. 


OHAPTKR  XrV. 

THE  MORAL  IlfFT.UENCES  OF  PSTESTHOOTia. 

$  646.  As  was  siud  when  treating  of  "The  Milltaijr 
FuDctiotis  of  Friesta,"  there  exists  in  moet  minda  an  erro- 
neous association  between  religiooa  miniatratioos  aud  moral 
tenchings.  Though  priests  habitually  enforce  conduct  which 
in  one  way  or  other  furthers  preservation  of  the  society ;  yet 
preservation  of  the  society  is  so  often  furthered  by  conduct 
entirely  unlike  that  which  we  now  call  moral,  that  priesUy 
inSuence  serves  in  many  coses  rather  to  degrade  than  to 
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among  the  Chibchaa,  Piedrahita  ■writesi, "  they  regard  as  the 
most  acceptable  sacrifice  that  which  they  offer  up  out  of 
the  robbery  to  certain  idols  of  gold,  clay,  aod  wood,  vhom 
they  worship."  And  at  the  present  time  in  India,  we  have 
freebooters  like  the  Domras,  among  whom  "a  successful 
theft  ia  always  celebrated  by  ft  sacrifice "  to  their  chief 
god  Gandak.  Nor  is  it  only  by  encooraging  disregard  for 
life  and  property,  that  various  cults,  and  by  implication  their 
priests,  have  aided  in  demoralizing  men  rather  than  in 
moralizing  them.  On  finding  tliat  "  among  the  Priendly 
Islanders  the  cliief  priest  was  considered  too  holy  to  be 
married,  but  he  had  the  right  to  take  as  many  concubines 
aa  he  pleased" — that  among  the  Caribs,  "the  bride  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  first  night  with  the  priest,  as  a  form 
essentially  necessary  to  constituta  the  l^ality  of  the 
marriage" — that  among  some  Brazilian  tribes,  "  the  Paj^ 
£priest],  like  tlie  feudal  lord  of  former  times  in  some  parts  of 
England,  enjoys  the  jus  primas  nociia ; "  or  (^ain  on  being 
reminded  of  the  extent  to  which  prostitution  in  temples 
was  a  religious  observance  among  Eastern  peoples;  we  are 
shown  in  yet  another  way  tliat  there  is  no  uecessaty  con- 
nexion between  priestly  guidance  and  right  action :  using 
the  word  right  in  the  sense  at  present  given  to  it 

But  now  carrying  with  ns  the  implied  qualifications,  let  ns 
ask  in  what  ways  Ecclesiastical  Institutiona  have  affected 
men's  natures.  We  shall  find  that  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing  or  furthering,  certain  all-important 
modifications. 

§  54:7.  When  describing  the  action  of  "  An  Ecclesiastical 
System  as  a  Social  Bond,"  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  common 
worship  tends  to  nnify  the  various  groups  which  carry 
it  on ;  and  tbat,  by  implication,  the  priests  of  each  worship 
usually  act  as  pacificators.  While  often  instigating  wars 
with  societies  of  other  blood,  worshipping  other  gods,  they, 
OS  the  average  of  cases,  check  hofit\lvU«&  \)%\.'««^\t.  ^^^a;^ 
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of  the  stune  blood  worahippii^  tlie  saaiB  gods,    la  iUt  wmf 
they  aid  social  co-operatioa  and  deTdbpanenk 

This  function,  however,  is  bat  s  ooUatenl  display  of  their 
fundamental  fanction — the  muntenanoe  of  lalxadiiutioii : 
primarily  to  the  deified  progenitor,  or  tha  adopted  god,  and 
secondarily  to  his  living  descendant  or  appointed  vioe- 
geient.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  emphasize'  mon^  tha 
truth  that,  from  the  earliest  stages  down  to  ezistang  stages^ 
the  one  uniform  and  essential  action  of  priesdiood^  iire- 
spective  of  time,  place,  or  creed,  has  beeil  tliat  of  iuriatittg  on 
obedience.  That  primitive  men  may  he  moulded  into  fibaesB 
for  social  life,  they  must  be  held  together;  and  that  tili^  may  be 
held  together,  they  must  be  made  sabjeot  to  anthoti^.  Onfy 
by  restraints  of  the  most  powetfnl  kinds  osn  the  nmegolatod 
explosive  savi^  be  made  to  co-opetate  permanent^  iridi  his 
fellows ;  and  of  such  restraints  the  sbongnt,  and  appanntly 
the  indispensable  one,  is  feai  of  Vengeance  bom  tha  god  of  tha 
tribe,  if  his  commands,  repeated  t^  his  snoaoawir;  an  dit> 
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developed  Bocial  life  voold  have  been  poasible  ia  Uie 
absence  of  the  capaci^  for  contitmous  labour;  and  out  of 
the  idle  improvident  savage  tbeia  could  not  have  been 
evolved  the  industrious  citizen,  without  a  long-continued  and 
rigorous  coercion.  The  religious  sanction  habitually  given 
in  early  societies  to  rigid  clasB-distinctions  and  the  con- 
comitant slavery,  must  be  regarded  as  having  conduced  to  a 
modification  of  natui-e  which  furthered  civilization. 

A  discipline  allied  and  yet  different,  to  which  supeiior 
as  well  aa  inferior  classes  have  been  subjected  by  Eccle- 
siastical Institutions,  has  been  the  discipline  of  asceticism. 
Considered  in  the  abstract  asceticism  is  indefensible.  As 
already  shown  (§§  140  and  620)  it  grew  out  of  the  desire 
to  propitiate  malicious  gbosts  and  diabolical  deities;  and 
even  as  displayed  among  ourselves  at  present,  we  may  trace 
in  it  the  latent  belief  that  God  is  pleased  by  voluntarily- 
borne  mortifications  and  displeased  by  pursuit  of  grati£- 
cations.  But  if  instead  of  regarding  self-indiction  of  suffering, 
bodily  or  mental,  from  the  stand-point  of  absolute  ethics, 
we  regard  it  from  Uie  stand-point  of  relative  ethics,  as  an 
educational  regimen,  we  shall  see  that  it  has  had  a  use,  and 
perhaps  a  great  use.  The  common  trait  of  all  ascetic  acts  is 
submission  to  a  pain  to  avoid  some  future  greater  pain, 
or  relinquishment  of  a  pleasure  to  obtain  some  greater 
pleasure  hereafter.  In  either  case  there  Is  sacrifice  of  the 
immediate  to  the  remote.  This  is  a  sacrifice  which  the 
uncivilized  man  cannot  make ;  which  the  inferior  among 
the  civilized  can  make  only  to  a  small  extent ;  and  which 
only  the  better  among  the  civilized  can  make  in  due  degree. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  discipline  which,  beginning 
with  the  surrendering  of  food,  clothing,  etc,  to  the  ancestral 
ghost,  and  growing  into  the  voluntary  bearing  of  hunger, 
cold,  or  pain,  to  propitiate  deities,  has  greatly  aided  in 
developing  the  ability  to  postpone  present  to  futuro. 
Possibly  only  a  motive  so  powerful  as  that  of  terror  of 
the  supernatural,  could  have  BtiengtVieu^^  'Cfia  "'qj^iSi  aV  «3&-- 


5  G48.  Among  mora  special 
may  be  named  one  wliich,  lik 
wrought  incidentally  rather  tl 
the  respect  for  rights  of  propei 
fonns  of  propitiation-  Whetl 
saying  that  ths  word  taboo,  : 
literally  meant  "  sacred  or  cos 
that  things  tabooed,  there  and 
thus  consecrated :  the  result  b« 
became  robbery  of  the  god. 
thronghout  Polynesia,  "the  p: 
the  tabu  were  strictly  enforct 
punished  with  death  "  (the  del 
god  whose  tabu  he  had  broke 
"  violators  of  the  tapu  were  p 
by  men.  The  former  sent  si 
inflicted  death,  loss  of  propert; 
It  was  a  dread  of  the  gods,  mo; 
the  tapu." 

Obviously  a  sacredness  thus 
sign  that  it  belongs  to  a  go 
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no  ono  dares  meddle  with.  Thus  we  read  that  in  the  New 
Hebrides  "  the  tapu  is  employed  in  all  the  islands  to  preserve 
persons  and  objects ; "  that  in  New  Zealand,  tapu,  from  being 
origiiinlly  a  thing  made  sacred,  has  come  to  mean  a  thing 
forbidden,  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Samoa  furnish  kindred  facts : 
t)ie  last  place  being  one  in  which  the  name  of  the  tabn 
indicates  the  sort  of  citrse  which  the  owner  of  a  tabiic<l 
thing  hopes  may  fall  on  the  thief.  In  Timor,  "  a  few  palm 
leaves  stuck  outside  a  garden  as  a  sign  of  the  *  pomali '  [tabu] 
will  preserve  its  produce  from  thieves  as  effectually  as  the 
threatening  notice  of  man-traps,  spring  guns,  or  a  savage  dog, 
would  do  with  us."  Bastian  teUa  us  that  the  Congoese  make 
use  of  the  fetich  to  protect  their  houses  from  thieves  ;  and 
he  makes  a  like  statement  respecting  the  negroes  of  the 
Gaboon.  Livingstone,  too,  describes  the  Salonda  as  having 
this  U3£^ ;  and  evidence  of  kindred  nature  is  furnished  by 
the  Malagasy  and  by  the  Santals. 

As,  originally,  this  dedication  of  anythin;^  to  a  god  is  made 
either  by  a  priest  or  by  a  chief  iu  his  priestly  capacity,  we 
must  class  it  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Institution;  and  the  foster- 
ing of  respect  for  proprietary  rights  which  grows  out  of  it, 
must  be  counted  among  the  beneficial  disciplines  which 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  givau 

S  649.  Eespecting  the  relation  which  exists  between 
alleged  supernatural  commands  and  the  right  ruling  of  con- 
duct at  large,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize.  Many  facts  given 
in  foregoing  chapters  unite  to  show  that  everything  depends 
on  the  supposed  character  of  the  supernatural  being  to  be 
propitiated.     Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Dakotahs — 

"Thej  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  epirita  erf  the  dead,  bocause  thej 
thinlc  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  departed  spirits  to  injure  them  in  any 
way  they  please  ;  this  superstition  has,  in  some  meaaure,  a  salutary 
eSecL    It  opentes  on  them  just  as  strong  as  our  laws  of  hanginj;  for 

But  if,  as  happens  in  many  cases,  a  dying  man's  perem^tar^ 
injunction  to  his  bod  (like  that  of  I)a'*n.&  \a  %<JV<^^no'^  ^a- 'v^ 
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wreak  Tcogeaaca  on  those  wlio  have  injured  him,  fear  of  hil 
ghost  becomes  not  a  moializii^  but  a  denunsliziDg  inflnrace ; 
using  these  •mords  in  their  modem  acceptations.  Wben, 
concerning  the  deities  of  Mangaia,  in  lead  that  '  the  cruel 
Eereteki,  twice  a  fratricide,  and  his  faiother  TJtahea,  were  wor* 
shipped  OS  gods  in  the  next  generation;"  we  are  shown  that 
divine  example,  if  not  precept,  is  in  some  cases  a  prompter  to 
crime  ratlier  than  otherwise.  But  od  the  average  an  opposiU) 
effect  may  be  inferred.  As  the  deified  diief  must  be  sapposed 
to  have  had  at  heart  the  snrvival  and  spread  of  his  tribe, 
sundry  of  hts  injunctions  are  likely  to  have  had  in  view  that 
maintenance  of  order  condncing  to  tribal  success.  Hence 
rules  traditionally  derived  from  him  are  likely  to  be  restnints 
on  internal  agressions.  Ferodoua  as  were  the  Mexicans, 
and  blootly  as  were  their  religionfl  rites,  they  nevertheless 
had,  as  given  by  ZuritA,  a  moral  code  which  did  not  sn£fer  by 
comparison  with  that  of  Christtaos :  the  one  like  the  other 
claiming  divine  authority.  Concerning  the  FeroTiaua,  who 
like  various  of  these  semi-civilized  American  peoples  had 
confL'Ssors.  the  account  runs  that — 
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being  than  it  would  otherwise  be :  the  cases  of  Moses  and  of 
the  later  Hebrew  prophets  serving  as  examples. 

§  650.  Multitudinous  anomalies  occur,  however — anomalies 
which  seem  unaccountaUe  till  we  recognize  the  truth  that 
in  all  cases  the  one  thing  which  precedes  in  importance  the 
special  injunctions  of  a  cult,  is  the  preservation  of  the  cult 
itself  and  the  institutions  embodying  it.  Hence  the  fact 
that  everywhere  the  duty  which  stands  higher  tfcan  duties 
properly  called  moral,  is  the  duty  of  obedience  to  an  alleged 
divine  will,  whatever  it  may  be.  Hence  the  fact  that  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  a  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  by  which  the 
divine  will  is  supposed  to  be  uttered,  is  regarded  by  its 
members  and  adherents  as  an  end  yielding  in  importance 
only  to  recognition  of  the  divine  will  itselt  And  hence  the 
fact  that  the  histories  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  show  us 
how  small  is  the  regard  paid  to  moral  precepts  when  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 

Of  course  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  inquisitions  and  the 
crimes  committed  by  popes  will  come  into  all  minds  as  illus- 
trations. But  there  are  more  remarkable  illustrations  even 
than  these.  The  bitterest  animosity  shown  by  established 
churches  against  dissenting  sects,  has  been  shown  against 
those  which  were  distinguished  by  endeavours  to  fulfil  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  completely.  The  Waldenses,  who 
*  adopted,  as  the  model  of  their  moral  discipline,  the  Sermon 
of  Christ  on  the  Mount,"  but  who  at  the  same  time  rebelled 
against  ecclesiastical  rule,  suflFered  a  bloody  persecution 
for  three  centuries.  The  Quakers,  who  alone  among  protes- 
tants  sought  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Christian  creed 
not  in  some  ways  only  but  in  all,  were  so  persecuted  that 
before  the  accession  of  James  II.  more  than  1500  out  of  their 
comparatively  small  number  were  in  prison.  Evidently,  then, 
the  distinctive  ethics  of  a  creed,  restrain  but  little  its  official 
administrators  when  their  authority  is  called  in  question* 
Not  only  in  such  cases,  however,  wc^  vi^  d\cy«\i  ^OasaX.  Sis^a 
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chief  concern  of  a  sacerdotal  syst«m  U  to  mnintaiu  fr« 
subordination  to  a  deity,  as  well  as  to  itself  as  bis  agency,  anf 
that  the  ordering  of  life  according  to  tha  precepts  of  (bit 
professed  religion  is  quite  a  secondary  matter;  but  we 
Ehown  that  such  a  right  ordering  of  life  is  littlo  iosuted  a>'l 
even  where  insistence  does  not  conflict  with    ecclestastied.' ' 
supremacy.     Tlirough  all  thesa  ccDturiea  Christian  pri«iU 
have  BO  little  em|)basized  the  virtue  of  forgiveness,  that  alike 
in  wars  and  in  duels,  revenge  has  continued  to  bo  thought  an 
imperative    duty.      The    clergy  were    not    the    men    whq  . 
urged  the  abolition  of  slavery,  nor  the  men  who  condemnedJ 
regulations   which  raised  the  price  of  bread   to  maintaiaj 
rents.    Ministers  of  religion  do  not  as  a  body  denounce  thij 
\injust  aggressions  we  continually  commit  on  weak  societiefu 
nor  do  they  make  their  voices  loudly  heard  in  reprobating 
such  atrocities  as  those  of  the  labour-traffic  in  the  Pacific, 
recently  disclosed  by  a  Boyal  Commission  (see  Times,  Jims 
18th,  1885).     Even  where  they  are  solely  in  charge,  we  ace 
not  a  higher,  but  rather  a  lower,  standard  of  justice  and  mercy 
thEm  in  the  community  at  large.   Tfnder  rfettcal  managemen^^ 
public  schooia  have  in  past  times  been  the  scenes  of  atrocities 
not  tolerated  in  the  world  outside  of  them ;  and  if  we  ask 
for  a  recent  instance  of  juvenile  savagery,  we  find  it  at  £ing's 
College  School,  where  the  death  of  a  small  boy  was  caused  by 
the  unprovoked  blows  given  in  sheer  brutality  by  cowardly 
bigger  boys :  King's  College  being  an  institution  established 
by  churchmen,  and   clerically  governed,  in   opposition   to 
University  College,  which  is  non-clerical  in  its  government 
and  secular  in  its  teaching, . 

§  651.  Contemplating  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  at  Iarg% 
apart  from  the  particular  cults  associated  with  them,  we  have, 
then,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their  presence  in  all  societies 
which  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  their  im- 
mense predominance  in  those  early  societies  which  reached 
relatively  high  stages  of  civilization,  verify  inductively  the 
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deductive  conclusion,  that  they  bave  been  indispensable 
components  of  social  structures  from  the  beginning  down  to 
tbe  present  time :  groups  in  which  they  did  not  arise  having 
failed  to  develop. 

As  furnishing  a  principle  of  cohesion  by  maintaining  a 
common  propitiation  of  a  deceased  ruler's  spirit,  and  by 
implication  checking  the  tendencies  to  internal  warfm-e, 
priesthoods  have  furthered  social  grovrth  and  development 
They  have  simultaneously  dose  this  in  sundry  other  ways : 
by  fostering  that  spirit  of  conservatism  which  maintains 
continuity  in  social  arrangements;  by  foiTning  e  supple- 
mentary regulative  system  which  co-operates  with  the 
political  one ;  by  insisting  on  obedience,  primarily  to  gods 
and  secondarily  to  kings;  by  countenancing  the  coercion 
under  which  has  been  cultivated  the  power  of  application; 
and  by  strengthening  the  habit  of  self-restraint 

\\Tiether  the  modifications  of  nature  produced  by  this 
discipline,  common  to  all  creeds,  are  accompanied  by  modi- 
fications of  higher  kinds,  depends  partly  on  the  traditional 
accounts  of  the  gods  worshipped,  and  portly  on  the  social 
conditions.  Eeligious  obedience  is  the  primary  duty;  and 
this,  in  early  stages,  often  furthers  increase  of  ferocity. 
With  the  change  from  a  more  militant  to  a  more  industrial 
state,  comes  a  reformed  ethical  creed,  which  increases  or 
decreases  in  its  influence  according  aa  the  social  activities 
continue  peaceful  or  again  become  warlike.  Little  as  such 
reformed  ethical  creed  (presently  accepted  as  of  divine 
origin)  operates  during  periods  when  war  fosters  sentiments 
of  enmity  instead  of  sentiments  of  amity,  advantage  is 
gained  by  having  it  in  reserve  for  enunciation  whenever 
conditions  favour. 

But  clerical  enunciation  of  it  habitually  continues  subject 
to  the  apparent  needs  of  the  tune.  To  the  last  as  at  first, 
subordination,  religioaa  and  civil,  ia  unifonuly  insisted  on — 
"  fear  God,  honour  the  king ; "  and  providing  subordination  is 
manifested  with  sufficient  emphasis,  moral  shortcomings  may 
be  forgiven. 


S/« 
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§  Go'2.  Among  eocial  phenomena,  thoae  presented  hy 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  illustrate  very  clearly  the  general 
law  of  evolution. 

Subjection  to  the  family-head  during  his  life,  continnes  to 
be  sliown  aft«r  his  death  by  offering  to  hia  doable  the  things 
he  liked,  and  doing  the  things  he  Trished;  and  when  the 
family  multiplies  into  a  tribe,  presents  to  the  chief,  accom- 

.iiietl  by  compliments  and  petitions,  are  continued  after  his 
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the  same  aociety;  and  there  ariae  also  deputed  priests, 
carrying  on  the  more  important  of  these  cults  in  the  different 
localities.  Hence  polytheistic  priesthoods  ;  vhich  are  made 
heterogeneous  hy  the  greater  increase  of  some  than  of  others. 
And  eventually,  in  some  cases,  one  so  immensely  enlarges 
tliat  it  almost  or  quite  excludes  the  rest. 

While,  with  the  union  of  simple  societies  into  compound 
ones,  and  of  these  again  into  doubly  compound  ones,  there 
go  on  the  growths  of  priesthoods,  each  priesthood,  differen- 
tiating front  others,  also  difierentiates  within  itself.  It 
develops  into  au  organized  whole  subordinate  to  an  arch 
priest,  and  formed  of  members  graduated  in  their  ranks  and 
specialized  in  their  functions. 

At  the  same  time  that  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is 
becoming  within  itself  more  closely  integrated  and  clearly 
differentiated,  it  is  slowly  losing  that  community  of 
structure  and  function  which  it  originally  had  with  other 
parts  of  the  body  politic.  For  a  long  time  after  he  is 
distinguLshable  as  such,  the  priest  takes  an  active  part,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  war ;  hut  where  social  development  becomes 
high,  what  military  character  he  had  is  almost  or  quite  lost 
Similarly  with  his  civil  functions.  Though  during  early 
stages  he  exercises  power  as  ruler,  minister,  counsellor, 
judge,  he  loses  this  power  by  degrees;  until  at  length  there 
are  but  traces  of  it  left 

This  development  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  which, 
wliile  it  makes  the  society  at  large  more  definitely  hetero- 
geneous, shows  us  increase  of  heterogeneity  within  the  eccle- 
siastical organization  itself,  is  further  complicated  by  succes- 
sive additions  of  sects.  These,  severally  growing  and 
organizing  themselves,  make  more  multiform  the  agencies  for 
carrying  on  religious  ministrations  and  exercising  religious 
control 

Of  course  the  perpetual  conflicts  among  societies,  ending 
now  in  unions  and  now  in  dislocations,  here  breaking  uq  o\<1 
institutions  and  there  superposing  nev  ooaftiV^ft  tgi»&!&  ^^^tts^ 
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progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  irregular.  Bat  amid  aB 
the  perturbations,  a  course  esaeutially  of  the  kind  above 
indicated  may  be  traced. 

§  653.  With  structural  diiferentiations  niust  hero  Iip 
joined  a  functioual  differentiation  of  deep  significance,  Twn 
sacerdotal  duties  which  were  at  first  parts  of  the  same,  have 
been  slowly  separating ;  and  the  one  which  was  oriyinnliy 
unobtrusive  but  is  now  conspicuous,  has  become  in  larje 
measure  independent.  The  original  duty  is  the  carrj-ing  on  o( 
worsliip ;  the  derived  duty  is  the  insistence  on  rules  of  conduct 

Beginning  as  the  entire  series  of  phenomena  does  with 
propitiation  of  the  dead  parent  or  dead  chief,  and  dependent 
as  the  propitiatory  acts  are  on  the  desires  of  the  ghost,  which 
nre  supposed  to  be  like  those  of  the  man  whenalive  ;  worship 
in  its  primitive  form,  aiming  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of  beings 
in  many  cases  atrocious,  is  often  characterized  by  atrocious 
observances.  Originally,  there  is  no  moral  clement  in  it; 
and  hence  the  fact  that  extreme  attention  to  religious  rites 
characterizes  the  lower  types,  rather  than  the  higher  types, 
of  men  and  of  societies.  Kenouf  remarks  that  "  the  Egj-p- 
tians  were  among  the  most  religious  of  the  ancient  nations. 
Eeligion  in  some  form  or  other  was  dominant  in  every  rela- 
tion of  their  lives ; "  or,  as  M.  Maury  has  it,  "  I'Egyptien  ne 
vivait  en  r^alit^  que  pour  pratiquer  son  culte."  This  last 
statement  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  So  oneroua 
were  their  sacrifices  to  ancestors,  and  deities  derived  from 
ancestors,  that  it  might  truly  be  said  of  them  that  the  living 
were  the  slaves  of  the  dead.  So,  too,  of  the  sanguinary 
Mexicans,  whose  civilization  was,  in  a  measure,  founded  on 
cannibalism,  it  is  remarked  that  "  of  all  nations  which  God 
has  created,  these  people  are  the  strictest  observers  of  their 
religion."  Associated  with  their  early  stages  and  arrested 
stages,  we  find  the  same  trait  in  Aryan  peoples. 
"  The  Vedaa  represent  the  ancient  iDdo-Aiyans  to  h.-ive  been 
eminently  religious  in  all  their  actions.  According  to  then),  every  act 
of  life  liad  u>  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  mantras,  ftud  no  ooa 
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could  rise  from  his  bed,  or  wash  his  face,  or  brash  his  teeth,  or  drink  a 
glass  of  water,  without  going  through  a  regular  system  of  purifications, 
salutations  and  prayers." 

Similarly  with  the   Eomans.     **Eeligion   everywhere   met 

the  public  life  of  the  Boman  by  its  festivals,  and  laid  an 

equal  yoke  on  his  private  life  by  its  requisition  of  sacrifices, 

prayers,  and  auguries."    And  speaking  of  the  existing  Hindu, 

the  Eev.  M.  A,  Sherring  says — 

''He  is  a  religious  being  of  wonderful  earnestness  and  persistency. 
His  love  of  worship  is  a  passion,  is  a  frenzy,  ia  a  consuming  fire.  It 
absorbs  lus  thoughts;  it  influences  and  sways  his  mind  on  e^ery 
subject" 

Everywhere  we  find  kindred  connexions;  be  it  in  the 
ancient  Thracian  who  with  great  cruelty  of  character  joined 
**  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites/'  or  in  the  existing 
Mahometan  with  his  repeated  daily  prayers  and  ablutions. 
Even  if  wo  compare  modem  Europeans  with  Europeans 
in  mediaeval  times,  when  fasts  were  habitual  and  penances 
common,  when  anchorites  were  numerous  and  self-torturings 
frequent,  when  men  made  pilgrimages,  built  shrines,  and 
counted  their  numerous  prayers  by  beads,  we  see  that  with 
social  progress  has  gone  a  marked  diminution  of  religious 
observances.  Evidence  furnished  by  many  peoples  and  times 
thus  shows  us  that  the  propitiatory  element,  which  is  the 
primary  element,  diminishes  with  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  becomes  qualified  by  the  growing  ethical  element. 

This  ethical  element,  like  all  other  elements  in  the  reli- 
gion, is  propitiatory  in  origin  and  naf-ure.  It  begins  with 
fulfilment  of  the  wishes  or  commands  rf  the  dead  parent, 
or  departed  chief,  or  traditional  god.  There  is  at  first 
included  in  the  ethical  element  no  other  duty  than  that  of 
obedience.  Display  of  subordination  is  in  thie,  hs  in  all  other 
religious  acts,  the  primary  thing;  and  the  naJmres  of  the 
particular  commands  obeyed  the  secondary  things:  their 
obligations  being  regarded  not  as  intrinsic,  but  as  extrinsi-^ 
cally  derived  from  their  alleged  origin.  But  slowly,  experi- 
ence  establishes   ethical   conceptions,   rowxi^  V&i^  >(^<^t^ 
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Dogmatic  theology^  with  its  promises  of  rewards  and  threats 
of  damnation,  bears  a  diminishing  ratio  to  the  insistences  on 
justice,  honesty,  kindness,  sincerity,  eta 

§  654  Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  evolution  will  continue 
along  the  same  general  lines,  let  us  now,  after  this  retrospect, 
ask — ^What  is  the  prospect  ?  Though  Ecclesiastical  Institu- 
tions hold  less  important  places  in  higher  societies  than  in 
lower  societies,  we  must  not  infer  that  they  will  hereafter 
wholly  disappear.  If  in  times  to  come  there  remain  func- 
tions to  be  fulfilled  in  any  way  analogous  to  their  present 
functions,  we  must  conclude  that  they  will  survive  under 
some  form  or  other.   The  first  question  is — Under  what  form  ? 

That  separation  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  from  Political 
Institutions,  foreshadowed  in  simple  societies  when  the  civil 
ruler  begins  to  depute  occasionally  his  priestly  function,  and 
which,  in  many  ways  with  many  modifications  according  to 
their  types,  societies  have  increasingly  displayed  as  they 
have  developed,  may  be  expected  to  become  complete.  Now- 
a-days,  indeed,  apart  from  any  such  reasons  as  are  above 
assigned,  the  completing  of  it,  already  effected  in  some  cases, 
is  recognized  as  but  a  question  of  time  in  other  cases.  All 
which  it  concerns  us  here  to  observe  is  that  separation  is  the 
ending  of  a  process  of  evolution,  partially  carried  out  in 
societies  of  the  more  militant  type,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  structures  which  maintain  subordination,  and 
carried  out  in  greater  degrees  in  societies  that  have  become 
more  industrial  in  their  type,  and  less  coercive  in  their 
regulative  appliances. 

The  same  emotional  and  intellectual  modifications  which, 
while  causing  the  diminished  power  of  State-churches,  has 
caused  the  multiplication  of  churches  independent  of  the 
State,  may  be  expected  to  continue  hereafter  doing  the  like. 
We  may  look  for  increased  numbers  of  religious  bodies 
having  their  respective  differences  of  belief  and  practice. 
Though  along  with  intellectual  advance  there  may  ^it^WcJs:^ 
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go,  in  the  majority  of  Bccts  thus  arising,  upproxiouitioii  (o  > 
unity  of  creed  in  essentials ;  yet  analogy  suggests  that  sl^es 
of  difference,  instead  of  disappearing,  will  become  mors 
numerous.  Divergences  of  opinion  like  those  which,  within 
our  generation,  have  been  taking  place  in  the  established 
church,  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  all  existing  religious 
bodies,  and  in  others  hereafter  formed. 

Simultaneously  there  will  probably  continue,  in  the  same 
direction  as  heretofore,  changes  in  church  government.  That 
fostering  of  individuality  which  accompanies  development  of 
the  industrial  type  of  society,  must  cause  increase  of  local 
independence  in  all  religious  oi^nizations.  And  along  with 
the  acquirement  of  complete  autonomy  by  each  religious 
body,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  complete  loss  of  the  sacerdotal 
character  by  any  one  who  ploys  the  part  of  raini.-^t.'r. 
That  relinquishment  of  priestly  authority  which  has  already 
gone  far  among  Dissenters,  will  become  entire. 

These  conclusions,  however,  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  development  of  the  industrial  type  will  advance  as  it  baa 
advanced  during  recent  times;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  or 
even  probable,  that  this  condition  will  not  be  fullilled  during 
an  epoch  on  which  we  are  entering.  The  recrudescence  of 
militancy,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has  been  lately  going  on,  n'ill 
bring  back  ideas,  sentiments,  and  institutions  appropriate  to 
it ;  involving  reversal  of  the  changes  above  described.  Or 
if,  instead  of  further  progress  under  that  system  of  voluntary 
co-operation  which  constitutes  Industrialism  properly  so 
called,  there  shoidd  be  carried  far  the  system  of  production 
and  distribution  under  State-control,  constituting  a  new  form 
of  compulsory  co-operation,  and  ending  in  a  new  type  of 
coercive  government,  the  changes  above  indicated,  determined 
as  they  are  by  individuality  of  character,  will  probably  be 
arrested  and  opposite  changes  initiated. 

5  655.  Leaving  structures  and  turning  to  functions,  it 
remains  to  ask — What  are  likely  to  be  the  surviving  func 
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tions,  supposing  the  evolution  which  has  thus  far  gone  on  is 
not  reversed  ?  Each  of  the  two  functions  above  described* 
may  be  expected  to  continue  under  a  changed  form. 

Though  with  the  transition  from  dogmatic  theism  to 
agnosticism,  all  observances  implying  the  thought  of  pro- 
pitiation may  be  expected  to  lapse ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
tliat  there  will  lapse  all  observances  tending  to  keep  alive 
a  consciousness  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the 
Unknown  Gause>  and  tending  to  give  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment accompanying  that  consciousness.  There  will  remain 
a  need  for  qualifying  that  too  prosaic  and  material  form  of 
life  which  tends  to  result  from  absorption  in  daily  work, 
and  there  will  ever  be  a  sphere  for  those  who  are  able  to 
impress  their  hearers  with  a  due  sense  of  the  Mystery  in 
^Wch  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Universe  are  Loaded. 
It  may  be  anticipated,  too,  that  musical  expression  to  the 
sentiment  accompanying  this  sense  will  not  only  survive  but 
undergo  further  development  Already  protestant  cathedral 
music,  more  impersonal  than  any  other,  serves  not  unfitly  to 
express  feelings  suggested  by  the  thought  of  a  transitory 
life,  alike  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race — a  life  which  is 
but  an  infinitesimal  product  of  a  Power  without  any  bounds 
we  can  find  or  imagine ;  and  hereafter  such  music  may  still 
better  express  these  feelings. 

At  the  same  time,  that  insistence  on  duty  which  has 
formed  an  increasing  element  in  religious  ministration,  may 
be  expected  to  assume  a  marked  predominance  and  a  wider 
range.  The  conduct  of  life^  parts  of  which  are  already  the 
subject-matters  of  sermons,  may  hereafter  probably  be  taken 
as  subject-matter  throughout  its  entire  range.  The  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  now  regarded  as  applying  only  to  actions 
of  certain  kinds,  will  be  regarded  as  having  applications 
coextensive  with  actions  of  every  kind.  All  matters  con- 
cerning individual  and  social  welfare  will  come  to  be  dealt 
with ;  and  a  chief  function  of  one  who  stands  in  the  place 

of  a  minister,  will  be  not  so  much  that  of  eim^\AscE^.\s5^ 
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CHAPTER  XVL* 

BEUGIOUS  BETBOSPECT  AND  PBOSPECTl 

§  656.  As,  before  describing  the  origin  and  development 
of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  it  was  needful  to  describe  the 
origin  and  development  of  Eelii^ion ;  so  the  probable  future 
of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  could  not  be  forecast  without 
indicating  the  probable  future  of  Eeligion.  Unavoidably 
therefore,  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  has  partially  forestalled 
the  contents  of  this.  Here,  after  briefly  recapitulating  the 
leading  traits  of  religious  evolution,  I  propose  to  give  reasons 
for  the  conclusions  just  indicated  respecting  the  ultimate 
form  of  religion. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  religions  conscious- 
ness is  concerned  with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
sense.  A  brute  thinks  only  of  things  which  can  be  touched, 
seen,  lieard,  tasted,  etc ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  young 
child,  the  untaught  deaf-mute,  and  the  lowest  savage.  But 
the  developing  man  has  thoughts  about  existences  which  ho 
regards  as  usually  intangible,  inaudible,  invisible;  and  yet 
which  he  regards  as  operative  upon  him.  What  suggests  this 
notion  of  agencies  transcending  perception  ?  How  do  these 
ideas  concerning  the  supernatural  evolve  out  of  ideas  concern- 
ing  the  natural  ?     The  transition  cannot  be  sudden ;  and  an 

*  With  the  exception  of  ita  introdactoty  paragraph  and  an  added  sentenoo 
in  its  last  psragraph,  this  Chapter  stands  as  it  did  when  first  published  in 
The  Nineteenth  Centwrif  for  January  1884 :  a  few  yerbal  improTemaxiU  Vm\s^ 
the  only  other  changes. 
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account  of  the  genesis  of  religion  must  begin  by  describing 
the  steps  through  which  the  transition  takes  place. 

The  ghost-theory  exliihits  these  steps  quite  clearly.  "We 
are  shown  by  it  that  the  mental  differentiation  of  invisible  and 
intangible  beings  from  visible  and  tangible  beings  progressei 
slowly  and  unobtrusively.  In  the  fact  that  the  other-self,  sup- 
posed to  wander  in  dreams,  is  believed  to  have  actually  done 
and  seen  whatever  was  dreamed — in  the  fact  that  the  other-aeU 
wlien  going  away  at  death,  but  expected  presently  to  retum. 
ia  conceived  as  a  double  equally  material  with  the  ori^uKl; 
we  see  that  the  supernatural  agent  in  its  primitive  form, 
diverges  very  little  from  the  natui-al  agent — is  simply  the 
original  man  with  some  added  powers  of  going  about  secretly 
and  doing  good  or  evil.  And  the  fact  that  when  the  doubls 
of  the  dead  man  ceases  to  be  drfaiiied  about  by  those  wlio 
knew  him,  his  non-appearance  in  dreams  is  held  to  imply 
that  he  is  finally  dead,  shows  that  these  earliest  aupematnral 
agents  are  conceived  as  having  but  temporary  existences :  the 
first  tendencies  to  a  permanent  consciousness  of  the  super- 
natural, prove  abortive. 

In  many  cases  no  iigher  degree  of  difTerentiation  is 
reached  Tlie  ghost-population,  recruited  by  deaths  on  tha 
one  dide  but  on  the  other  side  losing  its  members  as  they 
cease  to  bo  recollected  and  dreamed  about,  does  not  increase; 
and  no  individuals  included  in  it  come  to  be  recogmzed 
through  successive  generations  as  established  supernatural 
powers.  Thus  the  Unkulnnkulu,  or  old-old  one,  of  the 
Zulus,  the  father  of  the  race,  is  regarded  as  finally  or 
completely  dead ;  and  there  is  propitiation  only  of  ghosts 
of  more  recent  date.  But  where  circumstances  favour  tha 
continuance  of  sacrifices  at  graves,  witnessed  by  members 
of  each  new  generation  who  are  told  about  the  dead  and 
transmit  the  tradition,  there  eventually  arises  the  conception 
of  a  permanently-existing  ghost  or  spirit.  A  more  marked 
contrast  in  thought  between  supernatural  beings  and  natural 
beings  is  thas  established.    There  simultaneously  results  an 
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increase  in  the  number  of  these  supposed  supernatural  beings, 
since  the  aggregate  of  them  is  now  continually  added  to; 
and  there  is  a  strengthening  tendency  to  think  of  them 
as  everywhere  around,  and  as  causing  all  unusual  occur- 
rences. 

Differencies  among  the  ascribed  powers  of  ghosts  soon 
arise.  They  naturally  follow  from  observed  differences  among 
the  powers  of  living  individuals.  Hence  it  results  that 
while  the  propitiations  of  ordinary  ghosts  are  made  only 
by  their  descendants,  it  comes  occasionally  to  be  thought 
prudent  to  propitiate  also  the  ghosts  of  the  more  dreaded 
individuals,  even  though  they  have  no  claims  of  blood. 
Quite  early  there  thus  begin  those  grades  of  supernatural 
beings  which  eventually  become  so  strongly  marked. 

Habitual  wars,  which  more  than  aU  other  causes  initiate 
these  first  differentiations,    go  on  to  initiate  further  and 
more  decided  ones.     For  with  those  compoundings  of  small 
societies  into  greater  ones,  and  re-compounding  of  these  into 
still  greater,  which  war  effects,  there,  of  course,  with  the 
multiplying  gradations  of  power  among  living  men,  arises 
the  idea  of  multiplying  gradations  of  power  among  their 
ghosts.    Thus  in  course  of  time  are  formed  the  conceptions 
of  the  great  ghosts  or  gods,  the  more  numerous  secondary 
ghosts  or  demi-gods,  and  so  on  downwards — a  pantheon: 
there  being  stiU,  however,  no  essential  distinction  of  kind ;  as 
we  see  in  the  calling  of  ordinary  ghosts  manes-gods  by  the 
Bomans  and  elohim  by  the  Hebrews.    Moreover,  repeating 
as  the  other  life  in  the  other  world  does,  the  life  in  this 
world,  in  its  needs,  occupations,  and  social  organization,  there 
arises  not  only  a  differentiation  of  grades  among  super- 
natural beings  in  respect  of  their  powers,  but  also  in  respect 
of  their  characters  and  kinds  of  activity.    There  come  to  be 
local  gods,  and  gods  reigning  over  this  or  that  order  of  phts* 
nomena ;  there  come  to  be  good  and  evU  spirits  of  various 
qualities;  and  where  there  has  been  by  conquest  a  posing 
of  one  society  upon  another,  each  having  SX&  ^^^tl  ^^^u^\^ 
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anliuiited  visioii  and  nniveTBal  knowledge.  Tha  emotional 
nature  simultaneonsly  nndergoea  a  parallel  transformation. 
The  grosser  passions,  origint^y  conspicuoas  and  carefully 
ministered  to  by  devotees,  gradually  fade,  leaving  only  the 
passions  less  related  to  corporeal  satisfactions ;  and  eventually 
these,  too,  become  partially  de-humanized. 

Ascribed  characters  of  deities  are  continually  adapted 
and  re-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  social  state.  During  the 
militant  phase  of  activity,  the  chief  god  is  conceived  as 
holding  insubordination  the  greatest  crime,  as  implacable 
in  anger,  as  merciless  in  punishment ;  and  any  alleged  attri- 
butes of  milder  kinds  occupy  but  small  space  in  the  social 
consciousness.  But  where  militancy  declines  and  the  harsh 
despotic  form  of  government  appropriate  to  it  is  gradually 
qualified  by  the  form  appropriate  to  industrialism,  the  fore- 
ground of  the  religious  consciousness  is  increasingly  filled 
with  those  ascribed  traits  of  the  divine  nature  which  are  con- 
gruous with  the  ethics  of  peace :  divine  love,  divine  forgive- 
ness, divine  mercy,  are  now  the  characteristics  enlarged 
upon. 

To  perceive  clearly  the  efTects  of  mental  progress  and 
changing  social  life,  thus  stated  in  the  abstract,  we  must 
glance  at  them  in  the  concrete.  If,  without  foregone  conclu- 
sions, we  contemplate  the  traditions,  records,  and  monuments, 
of  the  Egyptians,  we  see  that  out  of  their  primitive  ideas  of 
gods,  brute  or  human,  there  were  evolved  spiritualized  ideas 
of  gods,  and  finally  of  a  god ;  until  the  priesthoods  of  later 
times,  repudiating  the  earlier  ideas,  de^ribed  them  as  corrup- 
tions :  being  swayed  by  the  universal  tendency  to  reprd  the 
first  state  as  thd  highest — a  tendency  tiaceable  down  to  the 
theories  of  existing  theologians  and  mythologiats.  Again,  if, 
putting  aside  speculations,  and  not  asking  what  historical 
value  the  Iliad  may  have,  we  take  it  simply  as  indicating  the 
early  Greek  notion  of  Zeus,  and  compare  this  with  the  notion  ' 
contained  in  the  Platonic  dialogues;  wa  see  that  Greek  civili> 
zatioQ  had  greatly  modified  (in  the  bet\fix  mT^&f^,  «.\.\«:^^  "^^ 
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purely  anthropomorphic  conception  of  him :  the  lower  humaa 
attributes  being  dropped  and  the  higher  ones  transfigured. 
Similarly,  if  we  contrast  tlie  Hebrew  God  described  ic  early 
traditions,  maii-like  in  appearance,  appetites,  and  emolioas, 
with  the  Hebrew  God  as  cliaracterized  by  the  prophets,  then 
is  shown  a  widening  range  of  power  along  witli  a  nature  in- 
creasingly remote  from  that  of  man.  And  on  passing  to  tfao 
conceptions  of  him  which  are  now  entertained,  we  are  made 
aware  of  an  extreme  transfiguration.  By  a  convenient  obli- 
viousness, a  deity  who  in  early  times  is  represented  as 
hardening  men's  hearts  so  that  they  may  commit  punishable 
acts,  and  as  employing  a  Ijnng  spirit  to  deceive  them,  comes 
to  be  mostly  thought  of  aa  an  embodiment- of  virtues  trans- 
cending the  highest  we  cjin  imagine. 

Thus,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the  primitive  human  mind 
there  exists  neither  rehgious  idea  nor  religious  sentiment,  we 
find  that  in  the  course  of  social  evolution  and  the  evolution 
of  intelligence  accompanying  it,  there  are  generated  both  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  we  distinguish  as  religious ;  and 
that  through  a  process  of  causation  clearly  traceable,  they 
traverse  those  stages  which  have  brouglit  them,  among  civilized 
races,  to  their  present  forma. 

5  657.  And  now  what  may  we  infer  will  be  the  evolution 
of  religious  ideas  and  eentimeuts  throughout  the  future  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  changes 
which  have  bi-ought  the  religious  consciousness  to  its  present 
form  will  suddenly  cease  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  irrational 
to  suppose  that  the  religious  consciousness,  naturally  gene- 
rated as  we  have  seen,  will  disappear  and  leave  an  unfilled 
gap.  Manifestly  it  must  undergo  further  changes;  and  how- 
ever much  changed  it  must  continue  to  exist.  What,  then, 
are  the  transformations  to  be  expected  ?  If  we  reduce  tlie 
process  above  delineated  to  its  lowest  terms,  we  shall  see  our 
way  to  an  answer. 

As   pointed   out  in  First  Prijia'jfles,   §  96,   Evolution  is 
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throQghoat  its  course  habitually  modified  by  that  Dissolution 
which  eventually  undoes  it :  the  changes  which  become  mani- 
feat  being  usually  hut  the  differential  results  of  opposing 
tendencies  towards  integration  and  disintegration.  Rightly  to 
nnderBtand  the  genesis  and  decay  of  religious  systems,  and 
the  probable  future  of  those  now  existing,  we  must  take  tliis 
buth  into  account  During  those  earlier  changes  by  which 
there  is  created  a  hierarchy  of  gods,  demi-^oda,  manes-gods, 
and  spirits  of  various  kinds  and  ranks.  Evolution  goes  on 
with  but  httle  qualification.  The  consolidated  mythology 
produced,  while  growing  in  the  mass  of  supernatural  beings 
composing  it,  assumes  increased  heterogeneity  along  with 
increased  definiteness  in  the  arrangemejit  of  its  parts  and  the 
attributes  of  its  members.  But  the  antagonist  Dissolution 
eventually  ^^ins  predominance.  The  spreading  recognition 
of  natural  causation  conflicts  with  this  mythological  evolution ; 
and  insensibly  weakens  those  of  its  beliefs  which  are  most 
at  variance  with  advancing  knowledge.  Demons  and  the 
secondary  divinities  presiding  over  divisions  of  Nature,  become 
less  thought  of  as  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  them  are  more 
commonly  observed  to  follow  a  constant  order;  and  hence 
tliese  minor  components  of  the  roytholc^  slowly  dissolve 
away.  At  the  same  time,  with  growing  supremacy  of  the  great 
god  heading  the  hierarchy,  there  goes  increasing  ascription  to 
him  of  actions  which  were  before  distributed  among  numerous 
supernatural  beings:  there  is  integration  of  power.  While  in 
proportion  as  there  arises  the  consequent  conception  of  an 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  deity,  there  is  a  gradual  fading 
of  his  alleged  human  attributes :  dissolution  begins  to  affect 
the  supreme  personality  in  respect  of  ascribed  form  and 
nature. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  this  process  has  in  the  more 
advanced  societies,  and  especially  among  their  higher  mem- 
bers, gone  to  the  extent  of  merging  all  minor  supernatural 
powers  in  one  supernatural  power ;  and  already  tiiis  one  super- 
natural power  has,  by  what   Mr.  fiake  K^'Oq    «££a  %>&<- 
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ontiiropoioorphization,  lost  the  grosser  attributes  of  homuiiti; 
If  things  hereafter  ore  to  follow  the  same  general  coone  u 
lieretofore,  we  must  inffir  that  this  dropping  of  haman  atlri- 
\mles  will  coutiDUQ.  Let  us  aak  what  positive  chaii{>es  an 
hi;iica  to  be  expected. 

Two  factors  must  unite  in  producing  them.  There  is  iLe 
development  of  those  higher  sentiments  which  no  longer  tole- 
rate the  ascription  of  inferior  sentiments  to  a  divinity ;  and 
there  is  the  intellectuid  development  which  causes  dissatis- 
faction with  the  crude  interpretations  previously  acoept*^!. 
Of  course  in  pointing  out  the  effects  of  these  factors,  I  raosE 
name  some  which  are  familiar;  but  it  is  needful  to  glance  at 
them  along  with  others.  11 

§  658,  The  crndty  of  a  Fijian  god  who,  represented  si 
devouring  the  souls  of  the  dead,  may  be  supposed  to  inflict 
torture  during  the  process,  is  small  comparsd  with  the  cruelty 
of  a  god  who  condemns  men  to  tortures  which  are  eternal ;  and 
the  ascription  of  tliis  cruelty,  though  habitual  in  ecclesiastical 
formulas,  occasionally  occurring  ta  sermons,  and  still  some< 
times  pictorially  illustrated,  is  becoming  so  intolerable  to  the 
better-natured,  that  while  some  theologians  distinctly  deny 
it,  others  quietly  drop  it  out  of  their  teachings.  Clearly, 
this  change  cannot  cease  until  the  beliefs  in  hell  and  dam- 
nation disappear.*  Disappearance  of  them  will  be  aided 
by  an  increasing  repugnance  to  injustice.  The  visiting  on 
Adam's  descendants  through  hundreds  of  generations,  dreadful 
penalties  for  a  small  transgression  which  they  did  not  commit ; 
the  damning  of  all  men  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  an 
alleged  mode  of  obtaining  forgiveness,  wliich  most  men  have 
never  heard  of ;  and  the  effecting  a  reconciliation  by  Bacri- 
ficing  a  son  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  to  satisfy  the  assumed 
necessity  for  a  propitiatory   victim;  are   modes   of  action 

•  To  meet  tt  posiible  criticism,  it  in»y  bo  well  to  ranuu-k  that,  whUrrer 

force  they  hare  agiuiu'C  duist*  (luiJ  tbej  have  rery  liltle),  Butler's  ftrgumentt 
coacurning  tbeae  and  alliud  belief*  do  not  toll  at  oil  agaiast  ngnoatin. 
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which,  ascribed  to  a  human  ruler,  would  call  forth  expressions 
of  abhorrence ;  and  the  ascription  of  them  to  the  Ultimate 
Cause  of  things,  even  now  felt  to  be  full  of  difficulties,  must 
become  impossible.  So,  too,  must  die  out  the  belief 

that  a  Power  present  in  innumerable  worlds  throughout  in- 
finite space,  and  who  during  millions  of  years  of  the  Earth's 
earlier  existence  needed  no  honouring  by  its  inhabitants, 
should  be  seized  with  a  craving  for  praise;  and  having  created 
mankind,  should  be  angry  with  them  if  they  do  not  perpe- 
tually tell  him  how  great  he  is.  As  fast  as  men  escape  from 
that  glamour  of  early  impressions  which  prevents  them  from 
thinking,  they  will  refuse  to  imply  a  trait  of  character  which 
is  the  reverse  of  worshipfuL 

Similarly  with  the  logical  incongruities  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous to  growing  intelligence.  Passing  over  the  familiar 
difficulties  that  sundry  of  the  implied  divine  traits  are  in  con- 
tradiction with  the  divine  attributes  otherwise  ascribed — that 
a  god  who  repents  of  what  he  has  done  must  be  lacking 
either  in  power  or  in  foresight ;  that  his  anger  presupposes  an 
occurrence  which  has  been  contrary  to  intention,  and  so  indi- 
cates defect  of  means ;  we  come  to  the  deeper  difficulty  that 
such  emotions,  in  common  with  all  emotions,  can  exist  only 
in  a  consciousness  which  is  limited.  Every  emotion  has  itd 
antecedent  ideas,  and  antecedent  ideas  are  habitually  supposed 
to  occur  in  God:  he  is  represented  as  seeing  and  hearing 
this  or  the  other,  and  as  being  emotionally  affected  thereby. 
That  is  to  say,  the  conception  of  a  divinity  possessing  these 
traits  of  character,  necessarily  continues  'anthropoBaorphie^  -^ 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  emotions  ascribed  are  like 
those  of  human  beings,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  they  form 
parts  of  a  consciousness  which,  like  the  human  consciousness, 
is  formed  of  successive  states.  And  such  a  conception  of  the 
divine  consciousness  is  irreconcilable  both  with  the  un- 
changeableness  otherwise  alleged,  and  with  the  omniscience 
otherwise  alleged.  For  a  consciousness  constituted  of  ideas 
and  feelings  caused  by  objects  and  occMtt^ii^^^  ^:»xcclv:N*>3R^ 
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Biraultaneously  occnpied  with  all  objects  and  all  oconmnns 
thronghout  tlie  universe.  To  believe  in  a  diviue  consdoos- 
ness,  men  must  refraia  from  thinking  what  is  meant  by  i»n- 
Euiousness — must  stop  short  ■with  verbal  propositions;  and 
propostUoua  which  they  are  debarred  from  rendering  into 
thoughts  will  more  and  more  fail  to  satisfy  tliem.  Of 

course  like  difficulties  present  themselves  when  the  will  of 
God  is  spoken  of.  So  long  as  we  refrain  from  giving  a 
definite  meoning  to  tlie  word  will,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
possessed  by  the  Cause  of  All  Things,  as  readily  as  we  may 
say  that  love  of  approbation  is  possessed  by  a  circle ;  but 
when  from  the  words  we  pass  to  the  thoughts  they  stand  for, 
we  find  that  we  can  no  more  unite  in  consciousness  the  tenns 
of  the  one  proposition  than  we  can  those  of  the  othtr. 
AVlioever  conceives  any  other  will  than  his  own,  niii-;!  dn  -^o 
in  terms  of  his  own  wiH,  which  is  the  sole  will  directly 
known  to  him:  all  other  wills  being  only  inferred.  But 
will,  as  each  is  conscious  of  it,  presupposes  a  motive — a 
prompting  desire  of  some  kind.  Absolute  indifference  ex- 
eludes  the  conception  of  will.  Moreover  will,  as  implying 
a  prompting  desire,  connotes  some  end  contemplated  as  one 
to  be  achieved,  and  ceases  with  the  achievement  of  it :  some 
other  will,  referring  to  some  other  end,  taking  its  place.  That 
is  to  say,  will,  like  emotion,  necessarily  supposes  a  aeries  of 
states  of  consciousness.  The  conception  of  a  divine  will, 
derived  from  that  of  the  human  will,  involves  like  it,  locali- 
zation in  space  and  time.  The  wiHing  of  each  end,  excludes 
from  consciousness  for  an  interval  the  willing  of  other 
ends ;  and  therefore  is  inconsistent  with  that  omnipresent 
activity  which  simultaneously  works  out  an  infinity  of 
ends.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ascription  of  intelligence. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  seriaUty  and  limitation  implied  as 
before,  we  may  note  that  intelligence,  as  alone  conceivable  by 
u.",  presupposes  existences  independent  of  it  and  objective  to 
it.  It  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  changes  primarily  wrought 
by   alien   activities — the   impressions  generated    by    things 
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beyond  consciousness,  and  the  ideas  derived  from  such  im- 
pressions. To  speak  of  an  intelligence  which  exists  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  alien  activities,  is  to  use  a  meaningless 
word.  If  to  the  corollary  that  the  First  Cause,  considered 
as  intelligent,  must  be  continually  affected  by  independent 
objective  activities,  it  is  replied  that  these  have  become  such 
by  act  of  creation,  and  were  previously  included  in  the  First 
Cause ;  then  the  reply  is  that  in  such  case  the  First  Cause 
could,  before  this  creation,  have  had  nothing  to  generate  in  it 
such  changes  as  those  constituting  what  we  call  intelligence, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  unintelligent  at  the  time 
when  intelligence  was  most  called  for.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  intelligence  ascribed,  answers  in  no  respect  to  that  which 
we  know  by  the  nama  It  is  intelligence  out  of  which  all 
the  characters  constituting  it  have  vanished. 

These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  often  dis- 
cussed but  never  disposed  of,  must  force  men  hereafter  to 
drop  the  higher  anthropomorphic  characters  given  to  the  First 
Cause,  as  they  have  long  since  dropped  the  lower.  The  con- 
ception which  has  been  enlarging  from  the  beginning  must 
go  on  enlarging,  until,  by  disappearance  of  its  limits,  it 
becomes  a  consciousness  which  transcends  the  forms  of  dis- 
tinct thought,  though  it  for  ever  remains  a  consciousness. 

§  659.  "  But  how  can  such  a  final  consciousness  of  the 
Unknowable,  thus  tacitly  alleged  to  be  true,  be  reached  by 
fmccessive  modifications  of  a  conception  which  was  utterly 
untrue  ?  The  ghost-theory  of  the  savage  is  baseless.  The 
material  double  of  a  dead  man  in  which  he  believes,  never 
had  any  existence.  And  if  by  gradual  de-materialization  of 
this  double  was  produced  the  conception  of  the  supernatural 
agent  in  general — if  the  conception  of  a  deity,  formed  by  the 
iropping  of  some  human  attributes  and  transfiguration  of 
others,  resulted  from  continuance  of  this  process ;  is  not  the 
developed  and  purified  conception  reached  by  pushing  the 
process  to  its  limit,  a  fiction  also  ?    Svrwis  M  >Jaa  ^tvssss5»:s^ 
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belief  waa   absdately  false,   all    derircd   beliecs    toBst   bs  ' 

ibsolut«ly  false." 

This  objectioo  looks  fatal ;  and  it  would  be  fatal  were  ita 
premiss  valid.  Unexpected  as  it  will  be  to  most  readers,  tfae 
answer  here  to  be  made  ia  that  at  the  ontset  a  germ  of  tnilh 
was  contained  in  the  ptimitive  conception — the  truth,  namelT, 

stliat  the  power  which  manifests  itself  in  cooscioosness  is  but 

<a  differently-conditioned  form  of  the  power  which  monifiesU 

1  itself  beyond  consciousness. 

\  Every  voluntary  act  yields  to  the  piimitive  man,  pnijf  of 
a  source  of  energy  within  him.  Kot  that  he  thinks  about  hh 
internal  e.'cperieuces ;  but  in  these  experiences  this  notion 
lies  latent.  When  producing  motion  in  Itis  limba,  sod 
tlirough  them  motion  in  other  things,  be  ia  aware  of  tb* 
accumpnnying  I'celing  of  elT^Tt.  And  this  sense  of  effort 
which  is  the  perceived  antecedent  of  changes  produced  by  liim, 
becomes  the  conceived  antecedent  of  changes  not  produced 
by  him — furniahea  him  with  a  term  of  thought  by  which  to 
represent  the  genesis  of  these  objective  changes.  At  first 
this  idea  of  muscular  forces  as  anteceding  unusual  events 
around  him,  carries  with  it  the  whole  assemblage  of  associated 
ideas.  He  thinks  of  tlie  implied  etfurts  as  efforts  exer- 
cised by  beings  like  himselt  In  course  of  time  these 
doubles  of  the  dead,  supposed  to  be  workers  of  all  but  the 
most  familiar  changes,  are  modiiied  in  conception.  Besides 
becoming  less  grossly  material,  some  of  them  are  developed 
into  lai'ger  personalities  presiding  over  classes  of  phenomena 
which,  being  comparatively  regular  in  their  order,  suggest  a 
belief  in  beings  who,  while  far  more  powerful  than  men,  are 
less  variable  in  their  modes  of  action.  So  that  the  idea  of 
force  03  exercised  by  such  beings,  comes  to  be  less  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  human  ghosL  Further  advances,  by 
which  minor  supernatural  agents  are  merged  in  one  general 
agent,  and  by  wliieh  the  personality  of  this  general  agent  ia 
rendered  vague  while  becoming  widely  extended,  tend  still 
further  to  dissociate  the  notion  of  objective  force  from  the 
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force  known  as  such  in  consciousness  ;  and  the  dissociation 
reaches  its  extreme  in  the  thoughts  of  the  man  of  science, 
who  interprets  in  terms  of  force  not  only  the  visible  changes 
of  sensible  bodies,  but  all  physical  changes  whatever,  even  up 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium.  Nevertheless, 
this  force  (be  it  force  under  that  statical  form  by  which 
matter  resists,  or  under  that  dynamical  form  distinguished  as 
energy)  is  to  the  last  thought  of  in  terms  of  that  internal 
energy  which  he  is  conscious  of  as  muscular  effort  He  is 
compelled  to  symbolize  objective  force  in  terms  of  subjective 
force  from  lack  of  any  other  symbol. 

See  now  the  implications.  That  internal  energy  which  in 
the  experiences  of  the  primitive  man  was  always  the  imme- 
diate antecedent  of  changes  wrought  by  him — ^that  energy 
which,  when  interpreting  external  changes,  he  thought  of 
along  with  those  attributes  of  a  human  personality  connected 
with  it  in  himself;  is  the  same  energy  which,  freed  from 
anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is  now  figured  as  the  cause 
of  all  external  phenomena.  The  last  stage  reached  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  force  as  it  exists  beyond  consciousness, 
cannot  be  like  what  we  know  as  force  within  consciousness  \ 
and  that  yet,  as  either  is  capable  of  generating  the  other,  they 
must  be  different  modes  of  the  same.  Consequently,  the  final 
outcome  of  that  speculation  commenced  by  the  primitive 
man,  is  that  the  Power  manifested  throughout  the  Universe 
distinguished  as  material,  is  the  same  Power  which  in  our- 
selves wells  up  under  the  form  of  consciousness. 

It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  foregoing  argument  proposes  to 
evolve  a  true  belief  from  a  belief  which  was  wholly  false. 
Contrariwise,  the  idtimate  form  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
is  the  final  development  of  a  consciousness  which  at  the 
outset  contained  a  germ  of  truth  obscured  by  multitudinous 
errors. 

§  660.  Tliose  who  think  that  science  is  dissipating  religious 
beliefs  and  sentiments,  seem  unaware  that  whatever  ot  \sc^'^\jer^ 
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symbols  of  the  something  beyond  consciousness.  Thoup^h 
analysis  afterwards  reinstates  our  primitive  beliefs,  to  the 
extent  of  showing  that  behind  every  group  of  phenomenal 
manifestations  there  is  always  a  Tiesims,  which  is  the  reality 
that  remains  fixed  amid  appearances  which  are  variable ;  yet 
we  are  shown  that  this  nexus  of  reality  is  for  ever  inacces- 
sible to  consciousness.  And  when,  once  more,  we  remember 
that  the  activities  constituting  consciousness,  being  rigorously 
bounded,  cannot  bring  in  among  themselves  the  activities 
beyond  the  bounds,  which  therefore  seem  unconscious, 
though  production  of  either  by  the  other  seems  to  imply  that 
they  are  of  the  same  essential  nature ;  this  necessity  we  are 
under  to  think  of  the  external  energy  in  terms  of  the  internal 
energy,  gives  rather  a  spiritualistic  than  a  materialistic  aspect 
to  the  Universe:  further  thought,  however,  obliging  us  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  a  conception  given  in  phenomenal 
manifestations  of  this  ultimate  energy  can  in  no  wise  show 
us  what  it  is. 

While  the  beliefs  to  which  analytic  science  thus  leads, 
are  such  as  do  not  destroy  the  object-matter  of  religion, 
but  simply  transfigure  it,  science  under  its  concrete  forms 
enlarges  the  sphere  for  religious  sentiment.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  progress  of  knowledge  hjw  been  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  capacity  for  wonder.  Among  savages,  the 
lowest  are  the  least  surprised  when  shown  remarkable  products 
of  civilized  art :  astonishing  the  traveller  by  their  indifference. 
And  so  little  of  the  marvellous  do  they  perceive  in  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  Nature,  that  any  inquiries  concern- 
ing them  they  regard  as  childish  trifling.  This  contrast 
in  mental  attitude  between  the  lowest  human  beinijs  and 
the  higher  human  beings  around  us,  is  paralleled  by  con- 
trasts among  the  grades  of  these  higher  human  beings  them- 
selves. It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor  the  artizan,  nor  the  trader,  who 
sees  sometliiug  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  course  in  the 
hatching  of  a  chick ;  but  it  is  the  biologist,  who,  pushing  to 
the  uttermost  his  analysis  of  vital  'pliexioiai^ix'a.^x^a^^ 
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greatest  perplexity  wlien  n  apeck  of  protoplasm  cndeT  the 
microscope  shows  him  life  in  its  simplest  t'onn,  and  makes 
him  feel  that  however  he  formulates  its  processes  the  actral 
play  of  forces  remains  unimaginahle.  Neither  in  the  onlinaiy 
tourist  nor  in  the  deer-stalker  climhiiig  the  mountains  above 
him,  does  a  highland  glen  rouse  ideas  heyond  those  of  sport 
or  of  tlie  picturesque ;  but  it  may,  and  often  does.  In  tlie  geo- 
lofjiat.  He,  observing  that  the  glacier-rounded  rock  he  siia 
OE  has  lost  by  weathering  but  half  an  inch  of  its  surface 
since  a  time  far  more  remote  than  the  beginnings  of  huniim 
civilization,  and  then  trying  to  conceive  the  slow  deQud3ti<iii 
which  has  cut  out  the  whole  valley,  has  thoughts  of  time  and 
of  power  to  winch  they  are  strangera — thoughts  which, 
already  utterly  inadequate  to  their  objects,  ho  feels  to  be  still 
more  futile  on  noting  the  cuntortod  beds  of  gneiss  nrouii.i, 
which  tell  him  of  a  time,  immeasurably  more  remote,  when  far 
beneath  the  Earth's  surface  they  were  in  a  half-melted  state, 
and  again  tell  lum  of  a  time,  immensely  exceeding  this  in 
remoteness,  when  their  components  were  sand  and  mud  on 
the  shores  of  an  ancient  sea.  Nor  is  it  in  tJie  primitive 
peoples  who  supposed  that  the  heavens  rested  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  any  more  than  in  the  modem  inheritors  of  their 
cosmogony  who  repeat  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,"  that  we  find  the  largest  conceptions  of  the  Universe 
or  the  greatest  amount  of  wonder  excited  by  contempla- 
tion of  it.  liather,  it  ia  in  the  astronomer,  who  sees  in  the 
Sun  a  mass  so  vast  that  even  into  one  of  his  spots  our  Earth 
might  be  plunged  without  touching  its  edges ;  and  who  by 
every  finer  telescope  is  shown  an  increased  multitude  of  such 
Buns,  many  of  them  far  larger. 

Hereiifter  as  heretofore,  higher  faculty  and  deeper  insight 
will  T.iim  rather  than  lower  this  sentiment.  At  present 
the  most  powerful  and  most  instructed  mind  has  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  capacity  required  for  symbolizing 
in  thought  the  totality  of  things.  Occupied  with  one  or 
other  division  of  Nature,  the   man  of  science  usually  dixs 
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not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisionB  even  rudely  to 
conceive  the  extent  and  complexity  of  their  phenomena ;  and 
supposing  him  to  have  adeciuate  knowlet^e  of  each,  yet 
he  is  nnable  to  think  of  them  as  a  whole.  Wider  and  stronger 
intellect  may  hereafter  help  him  to  form  a  vague  conscious- 
ness of  them  in  their  totality.  We  may  say  that  just  as  an 
undeveloped  musical  faculty,  able  only  to  appreciate  a  simple 
melody,  cannot  grasp  the  variously-entangled  passages  and 
harmonies  of  a  symphony,  which  in  the  minds  of  composer 
andconductor  are  unified  into  involved  musical  effects  awaken- 
ing far  greater  feeling  than  is  possible  to  the  musically  uncul- 
tured ;  so,  by  future  more  evolved  intelligences,  the  course  of 
things  now  apprehensible  only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible 
all  togetiiei,  with  an  accompanying  feeling  as  much  beyond 
that  of  the  present  cultured  man,  as  his  feeling  ia  beyond 
that  of  the  savage. 

And  thia  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  decreased  but  to  be 
increased  by  that  analysis  of  knowledge  which,  while  forcing 
him  to  agnosticism,  yet  continually  prompts  him  to  imngine 
some  solution  of  the  Great  Enigma  which  he  knows  cannot 
be  solved.  Especially  must  this  be  so  when  he  remembers 
that  the  very  notions,  origin,  cause  and  purpose,  are  relative 
notions  belonging  to  human  thought,  which  are  probably 
irrelevant  to  the  Ultimate  Eeality  transcending  human 
thought;  and  when,  though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a 
word  without  meaning  when  applied  to  this  Ultimate  BeaUty, 
he  yet  feels  compelled  to  think  there  must  be  an  explana- 
tion. 

But  one  truth  must  grow  ever  clearer — the  truth  that 
there  is  an  Inscrutable  Existence  everywhere  manifested,  to 
which  he  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  either  beginning  or 
end.  Amid  the  mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious 
the  more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one 
absolute  certainty,  that  he  is  ever  in  presence  of  an  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed. 
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§  343.  AnHraUan*  (Mitch,  ii,  68;  i,  87;  Ang.  i,  69)— !ZVwmaiitafit 
(Bon.  pp.  8,  37,  226) — Esquimaux  (ref.  \Qist)'-Comanche»  (Banc,  i,  619) — 
Araueanians  (Smith,  196)~^e(2ot(tiw  (Bur.  —)-^ArabM  (Lyon,  63)^ 
BaUmda  (Liv.  296) —Ifola^oay  (£1L  '*Hirt.*'  i,  2S8)—8amoaiu  (Tur. 
289).  §  344.  Chinete  (WiU.  ii,  G9)^Tah%iians  (£1L  "  Pol.  Bes."  i,  ~ ; 

ii,  369)  —  Tongafu  (Mar.  ii,  78, 100)  —  AncieiU  Mexicans  (Dar.  i.  oh.  26)  — 
Peru  (Gar.  bk.  ii,  ch.  I2y-Japanese  (Ale.  i,  6S)—JEmgland  (Whar.  469)— 
Tahiiiatu  (pi.  "  PoL  Bes."  ii,  216)— Sandwich  Idandere  (EU-  "  Hawaii," 
393-4) — Nicaraguane  (Oyi.  bk.  xlii,  ch.  2  k  3) — Peruviana  (Acob.  bk.  v,  ch.  25) 
—Hebrewt    (Kue.    i,    292-3)— Jfef^tVsDo/    Europe   (ref.  lost).  §  345. 

Tongane  (Mar.  i,  146,  note) — Fijians  (Wil.  i,  233) — Siameee  (La  Loub.  i, 
353)— Chinete  (WilL  i,  313)— Japanese  (Stein.  — ).  §  346.  Mongol 

(Timk.  i,  196)  —  Philippines  (Jag.  161)  —  ChUtagong  RiU  Tribes  (Lew. 
118)  —  Burmese  (Fyt.  ii,  69)  —  Samoans  (Tur.  346)  —  Esquimaux  (Beech,  k 
242)— ^tfto  Zealanders  (Cook,  <<  Last  Yoy."  4Q)Snake  Indians  (Lew.  &  CI. 
266)'^Comanches  (Maroy,  29)—Fuegians  (Eth.  S.  <<Traiif.*'  i,  263)— Zoan^a 
(Pink.  Voy.  xvi,  331)— Batoka  (Lir.  ^l)—Balonda  (Lit.  276)—Loango 
(Ast.  iii,  228)  —  Fuegians  (U.  8.  Ex.  i,  127)  —  Fiji  (^'^  v  '^'V^  — 
Ausiralians  (Mitch,  ij,  87)  —  Ifew  Zeoiandcra  OxLtL.u«^-*l^^  —  ^v^^^^^^ 
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AnelmU  Mexieana  (Zur.  Ill)  —  Chibchas  (Pied.  bk.  i,  eh.  2)  —  Itzaex 
(Fan.  Sl^)'-Ottoman9  (Pax.  ir,  S7)— Greeks  (Beck.  453-55)~Fra»itt 
(Guer.  "Polyp."  i,  800;  Bouq.  ii,  49;  Greg.  bk.  iii,  ch.  18)  —Japanese 
(BuBk,  144)  —  Samoans  (Tur.  205-6) --New  CaledoniaM  (Eth.  S.  "Jour." 
iii,  66)  —  Europe  (Duo.  879)  —  CUmt  amd  Alarie  (Due.  883)  —  Dacoiahe 
(Lew.  k  CI.  64)  —  Caribe  (Kd.  i,  42)  — JSebretoe  (Leviticus  xxi,  5;  Jer.  xvi, 
6)  —  Greeks  and  Romans  (Smith,  W.  s,v,  "  Coma  ")  —  Greeks  (Pot.  ii, 
198-9  s  Soph.  47;  Beck.  898;  Smith,  W.  «.«.  "Coma'M  —  Romans  (ref. 
lost)  —  Hebrews  (Jer.  xli,  5) — Arabians  (Krehl,  82-3) — Ancient  Peru 
(Acosta,  bk.  t,  ch.  h)—Tah%Hans  (Hawk,  i,  AISS)— France  (Guizot "  Col."  — ). 
§  362.  Spoleto  (Gib.  — )  —  Phrygian  (Dun.  i,  531)  —  Mexicans  (Brin. 
14,7)— Hottentots  (Kol.  i,  112)— PAcBwictatM  (Mot.  i,  862)— ^a«  Salvador 
(Squ.  "  CoU."  S7)'-Moses  (Exod.  It,  24-26)— ^n^iocAit«  (1  Maoo.  i,  48-60)— 
Mattathias  (1  Mace,  ii,  45-6) — Hyreanus  (Job.  i,  525) — Aristobulus  (JO0.  i, 
532)— Tcm^afM  (Mar.  ii,  79)'-'Berbers  (Rohlfs,  45).  §  363.  Kaffirs 

(Gtard.  264) — Jetos  (Jerem.  xli,  5) — Samoans  (Tur.  187) — Central  Americans 
(Mart.  338).  §  364.  Huns  (Jor.  215)— IVrXr«  (Pell,  i,  158,  note)  — 

Jjacedamonians  (Pot.  ii,  204)  —  Hebrews  (Levit.  xix,  28  —  Scandinavians 
(Heim.  i,  224^  226)  —  Andamans  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  ii,  S6)  —  Abeokuta 
(Bur.  i,  104)  —  Cuebas  (Banc,  i,  753)  —  Peruvians  (Cie.  311)  —  Sandwich 
Islanders  (£11.  W.  ii,  152^  —  Darian  Indians  (Banc,  i,  771)  —  Sandwich 
Islanders  (Ell.  "  Hawaii,  166) — JEastern  (reference  lost) — Hebrews  (Deut. 
xxxii,  5;  Bey.  vii,  2-3;  xiv,  1,  9,  10) — Arabs  (Thomson,  i,  91) — Christians 
(Eal.  ii,  429-30)  —  Ifftnco  (Tora.  bk.  ix,  oh.  81)— ^11^0^  (Bast.  76)  — 
Tongans  (Mar.  ii,  268).  §  365.  Bechuanas  (Lich.  ii,  831)  —  Damaras 

(And,  224)— Cofi^o  (Tuck.  SO)'-'Iizaex  (Fan.  Sld)'-Abipones  (Dob.  ii,  35). 
§  368.  Ancient  Peruvians  {Qw.  bk.  u,  ch.  4).  §  369.  Mexico  (Torq. 

bk.  xiT,  ch.  9)  —  Chibchas  (Sim.  251)  —  Yucatan  (Landa,  §  xx)  —  TahUiaus 
(Forst.  370)  —  Fiji  (Wil.  i,  28)  —  Tahiti  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Res."  i,  819)  —  Fiji 
(Ersk.  —)— Malagasy  (Drur.  220).  §  370.  Timbuctoo  (CaiL  ii,  53)— 

Kaffirs  (Lich.  i,  287,  271)—  Vera  Pat  (Tom.  bk.  xi,  ch.  19)  —  Chibchas 
(Pied.  bk.  i,  ch.  5)  —  Mexicans  (Tern,  x,  404)  —  Peru  (Gui.  91)  —  Hebrews 
(2  Chron.  ix,  23-4;  1  Sam.  x,  27)  —  Japan  (Dick.  325 ;  Kmm.  49)  —  China 
(Chin.  Rep.  iii,  110-11)— -Bwnna*  (Yule,  76)— Merovingians  (Bouq.  ii,  647) 
—England  (Rob.  20).  §  371.  Persia  (MaL  ii,  477-8)— ^oa^a  (Mar.  i, 

232,  note)— Mexicans  (Dur.  i,  ch.  25 ;  Tern,  xvi,  288-9)— Montezuma  (Gal. 
117 ;  Tern,  x,  405)  —  Merovingians  and  Carolingians  (Wai.  ii,  557 ;  iv, 
91-5-8;  Gucr.  "St.  P^ie,"  introd.;  Leber,  vii,  — ;  Guer.  "St.  Pftre," 
introd,)— i:«^/wA  (Stubbs,  i,  278).  §  372.  Chibchas  (Pied.  bk.  ii,  ch. 

4) — Sumatra  (Mars.  211) — Jummoo  (Drew  "Jum."  15) — Anglo-Saxons 
(Broom,  27)— Normans  (Moz.  s.v.  "  Orig.  Writ.;"  BUck-iii,  279)— Kirghts 
(ref.  loat)— France  (Guizot, "  Hist."  iu,  :i60 ;  Cher.  s.v.  **  Epices  ")— English 
(Rob.  1;  Stubbs,  i,  d84i)'-Spain  (Rose,  i,  79)— Bechuanas  (Burch.  i,  544)— 
Dahomey  (For.  i,  34)— ^a#^  (Van  Len.  ii,  592).  §  373.  Congo  (Tuck. 

lie)  — Tonquin  (Tar.  description  of  plates)— i^ew  Caledonians  (Tur.  88)  — 
Veddah  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans."  ii,  301)— Jbyo**  (Brooke,  ii,  7S)— Greeks  (Guhl, 
283)  —  Zulu  (Gard.  96)  —  Hebrews  (Lerit.*  i)  —  Greeks  (Pot.  i,  239)  — 
Hebrews  (1  Sam.  x^i,  6) -^  England   (Hook,  541).  §  374.  Ancient 

Mexico  (Saha.  bk.  iii,  ch.  1,  §  8-4)  —  Kukis  (As.  S.  B.  xxiv,  630)  —  Batlas 
{M&n.  3S6)—Bustars  (His.  17)— Dahomey  (Bur.  ii,  158;  For.  i,  174)— 
Ashantees  (Beech.  189)  —  TahUians  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Res."  ii,  271)  —  Central 
America  (Ovi.  bk.  xlii,  ch.  2  and  9)  — Greeks  (Pot.  i,  172,  24,7)  — Early 
Christians  (Hook,  bAO-l)  —  Mediaval  (Guer.  "N.  Dame,"  i,  p.  xit). 
§  375.  China  (SUun.  Sbl)— Kukis  (But.  94)— Dahomey  (For.  ii,  243)— Ger- 
mans  (Tac. xir)— French  (Due. 96 ;  Bfons.  bk.  i,  ch.  59).  §  376.  Autlra- 

lians  (Hawk,  iii,  694)—0styaks  (Bell,  ii.  189)— JiUifuada  V't^xV,  — >v— liloTiU 
American  Indians  (Cat.i,  223,  note) — rticataaet?  (IauAtv^^iltayv^ — 3aipa^e»« 
(MJ^  i,  112, 142)-^mmalaya9  (Mark.  lOB)— Bootau  (,1\«tv.^^»1'^\— ^^^* 
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(Cor.  14-15)— JW)»o»  (Du  M.  115).  §  379.  Johff*  fMol.  31)— ff"^ 

(Sboot.  99)— ^ncumf  Peruvian'  (Cie.  863  i  X*r.   68)  —  Jftnts*  {Terr    " 
333-*)-.rf»Ao»(M^(B«tcli,  94-6)— -OoAoMiy    {Bur.  j^^  2^«))---JVa«■ 
i,  119)— J^ntKiein.  61  ■  *6),   ■      §381.'>^t4 
{ PaL  ii,  110)  —  Fmia  (Tav,  bit.  t,  ch.  ht,  236)  —  Ajiiea   (Onnt,  4 
JVrtc*  (BulBB,  150).  §  383.  S*o**o«a  (Lew.  i  CI.  265)  —  B 

(LiT.551)— Toajn  {Forrt.  aeij- 4/Wro  (Laird  i,  192)— P*n<  (Q»r.  h 
ch,  2:  MaAhftinM).  S  384.  Chib<}ia{S\n,.1&i)—Borq^oollai>.n. 

—Atia  (C»rop.  147  i  Bowr.  ii,  270)— Po/ytwno  (Cook,  *'  L«t  Tot,"  3M)— 
J™»  (2  Sam.  ii,  6)  —  Si'MyiBO  (Mon.  — )  —  Bootan  (Turn.  SO)  —  C«mI 
JVfjrow  (Bos,  817)— aroM  (Laird  J,  97)  —  Coajro  (Tock.  125)  — .Vi>w  (AIL 
i  T.  i,  392)  —  Rnuia  (rof.  loit)  —  CAt^o  (Wilt,  ii,  68-9)  —  Hthm 
(Gen.  Iiliii,  »-,  ivii.  17  i  Dun,  ii,  40  ;  iii.  6)— Jfos^ol*  (Fall.  — )— J^pmwe 
(Kiem.   50).  §  385.   Da*omey   (Bur.  i,  261)  —  M*xiea»s   (Dor.  i, 

207)  — Ifev  Calrdoniaiu  (Erak.  356)— Ziaionify  (Bur,  i,  26t}—Siam  (Bowr. 
i,  128)— Camioiftii  (Bawr.  ii,  31)— Zulu  (Qard.  2D3}—Xoai>7a  (Alt.  iii.  SSI) 
—  Daiemn/  (Bur.  i,  260;  ii,  45)  —  Japan  (Dick-  30)  —  ChiKt    (Pink.   iS, 
T3S)  —  .ffHrope  (Sto.  Pal.  ii.  197-8) — Japanttt  (Ohin.  Kep.   iij.  SOO)  —    1 
Ci<«»(Will.u,68)— So«ooi{Wint.i,  123)- SaMM  (Tur.  332)  —  .Jurt^.l* 
^«n»i»t  (NouT.  tCTiii,  20U}— CA>'-««  fWilL  ii,  08)  —  Condom  (Bast.  Itttll 
§  386.  iooBtfo  (Ast.  iii,  2SS)  —  Vgaa£t  (Speke.  331)— Bo?ow/o  (LIt.  29B'   " 
—Karagiia  (Grant,  140)— Fyi  (Wil.  i,  35-6)— J?i»f  (Laird  i,  33^)— Juom* 
.J/exifaai  (Dim,  ch.  71)  —  jl4ym»CaB»  (Har.  jii,  170)  -  Matag-.y  (Drar. 
67-3)— jBri«(  Pert.  (XflT.  68)  —  Frrtia  (Por,  i,  464)  —  Tonga  (Mw.  i,  237 
note)— -iroJiaa  (Pat  iT,43)—0™ii;ni«  (ret.  lo»l)—JKftn«(a»T.bk.Ti,ch.8) 
— Pefw(A<!o«.  bk.  V,  til.  4i  Gar.  bk.  ii,  eh.  8)— Gre*i.  (Smith,  W..r. ''ail. 
tstio")- PfPiB  (Bouq.  T.  433).  $  387.  Africa  (Bur. "  Dah  "  i,  259-60; 

All.  AT.  i,  345  i  LiT.  i76,  296;  All.  &  T.  i,  39a>^r™«  (Joa.ii.  287)— TWi^j 
(Whiteii,-239ii,232)— J«F.(lKinesii,32;  Joih.Tii.6).  §  388.  r^joiKia 
(Grant,  224)— C*i»<«  (Doo.  i,  13!)— «o»jol  (Hhc,  "Chb.  Erap."  i,  54)— 
Jlalagaty  (Drur,  78)—Sianteie  (La  Loub.  i,  179)  —  Unyangembe  (Grant, 
l-i)—Ssm<tira  (More.  281)— Greet*  (ref.  lo»tJ— Sinm«»e  (Bowr.  i.  128)— 
Chiaa  (Will,  u,  6R).  §  389.  Fijiani  (Erik.  297)— 0/a*«VaM  (Hawk,  ii, 

8-1)- Soerfaa  (Trior,  "Early  Hiat."  60)  —  Uganda  (Speke,  374)— ^Aywi'iiu 
(Har.  iii.  171)  —  TahHiaM  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Hcs."  ii,  352 ;  Font.  361)  —  Oold 
Coait  (Cruic.  ii,  283 ;  ref.  ioat)- 5pain  (Ford,  "  GatlieriDgs,"  249) — Dahonry 
(Bur.  i,  49)  —  Gold  Coatl  (Cruic.  ii,  282)  — .inf^enf  America  (Anda.  58; 
Tcm.  — )— fliirmo*  (Yulo.  79)— Perno  (Mor.  341)— ^anVnf  Merico  (DIm. 
ph.  91)  —  Peru  (Anda.  6S)  —  ZJaimaey  (Dal.  p.  Yii)  —  France  (Com. 
bk.  ii,  cli.  3  ;  St.  Sim.  li,  378)  —  aebreiet  (Tea.  iiiii,  II)  —  Eail  (Pai.  ir, 
136)  — P(r«(G8r.  bk.  Ti,  eb.  31)— JJamarai  (And.  231)  —  TVri-.  (Whit«  ii, 
96).  %  390.   Toorkee  (Grant,  3.S3)  —  Slare  Coatf  (B«.  318)  —  Ckina 

(Gray,  i,  211)- Motq^uitoi  (Banc  i,  741)— ^roi»  (Mai.  — ;  Hieb.  ii,  247). 
S39l.  A'o»MrAorfa;e.(Kra»h,177)— tV»rfa(Grant,228).  5392.  Poio 

(Si>en.  i,  156-7)— r«rtiiA  (White  ii.  303)— Siam  (Bowr.  i,  137  i  La  Lonb, 
ii,  178) -BiuHa  (ref.  lost).  §393.  Tapii  (Slade.  151,  f£l)— Africa 

(Mol.  288)  — SanrfiricA  h.  (Ell,  "  Hawaii,"  885)- Pra«ee  (L»  Sale,  196)— 
Spain  (Ford,  "  Handbook."  p.  i.i).  |  394.  Pra-o«  (Cher,  u,  1131)— 

afhnwn  (2  Sam.  liT,  22;  Isniah  ilviii,  30;  2  Kingi  iii,  7)  —  EMrape 
(Due.  393)  —  Somooa  (Tur.  34,H}.  §  395.  Egf/pt  (ref.  lost)  —  Siam 

(Bowr.  i,  127)  —  Turktg  (White  ii,  62)  —  Bulgariam  (Time;  12  Dec.  1S76) 
—French  (Sullj  — )  —  Delhi  (Tav.  ii,  84-5)  —  Siutia  Iref.  lost)  —  Franct 
(ref.  lo»t)— CA.B«e  (Gray  i.  211)  —  India  (Pai.  u.  74)  —  Jerriow  (T.T. 
bk.  T,  ch.  iii,  205).  g  396.  Snalei  (Lew.  &  a.  366)  —  Arancaniaiu 

iBmttIi,195'6)— ^raii(LTon,5S)— CAtnete(DuH.ii,186)— .AM<Kw(Mon.— ). 
397.  Abiponee  (Dob.  ii,  304)— Samoa  (Rnk.  107)— .^annM  <B^.  i,  36S)— 
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Mexictm  (Ghd.  2&)^Kaffir9  (Shoot  2Sl)^8amoa  (Enk.  44)— i9uNii  (Bowr. 
i,  276)  —  China  (Ohin.  Bep.  iv,  157)  —  Siam  (Bowr.  i,  127-9)  —  Chineae 
(Du  H.  ii,  177)— 5ia»«w  (La  Loub.  i,  \G^1)— Japanese  (Stein,  299-300)— 
Germany  (Oer.  124;  May.  i,  395)  —  France  (Chal.  ii,  31)  —  Samoa  (Tur. 
340).  §  398.  Daeotahe  (ref.  lost)— Ftfcicfo^  (£th.  8.  <<  Trans."  ii,  298) 

— CAtita  (Chin.  Bep.  iv,  157).  §  400.  ^m  (South,  i,  222 ;    Stade, 

145) —  Creeks  (ref.  lost)  —  Nicaragua  (Ovi.  bk.  xlii,  ch.  1)  —  Fiji  (Wil.  i, 
55)  —  Mexico  Pur.   i,   102-3)  —  Fiji  (ref.  lost).  §  401a  Tupit 

(South,  i,  239)  —  Guatemala  (Xim.  163,  etc.)  —  Dahomey  (Bur.  ii,  407)  — 
Usambara  (Krapf,  395)— ZuZi*  (Gard.  91 ;  Shoot.  290)— Zq^r  (Shoot.  99) 
—  Samoa  (Ersk.  44)  —  Mexicans  (Her.  iii,  204)  —  Chibchas  (Her.  v,  86)  — 
Peruvians  (Oar.  bk.  iii,  ch.  8)  —  Burmdk  (Daily  News,  24  Mar.  1879). 
§  402.  Todas  (ref.  lost)  —  Tartars  (Pink,  yii,  591)  —  Madagascar 
(EIL  *<Hist."  i,  2^1)  — Dahomey  (Bur.  i,  262)  -^Ancient  Mexicans  (Mot. 
81)  —  Kasias  (As.  S.  B.  xiii,  620).  §  403.  China  and  Japan  (Ale.  ii, 

843) — Zulus  (ref.  lost) — Nicaraguans  (Squ.  ii,  857-8) — Dahomey  (Bur. 
i,  273)  —  Asia  (Tar.  ii,  24)  —  Zulus  (Gard.  91)  ^Japanese  (Mit.  i,  202)  — 
Siam  (Bowr.  i,  275)  —  China  (Hue,  i,  268)  —  Siam  (Pink,  ix,  86)  — 
Bussia  (Wahl,  85)  —  Dyaks  (St  John  ii,  lOS)— Kasias  (As.  S.  B.  xiU,  620) 
^Bechuana   (Thomp.   i,   174).  §  4(j4.  Teutonic   (Mul  ii,   280). 

§  405.  King  (MuL  u,  2^) -- Ahyssinia  (Bru.  iy,  4&^^  France  (Ch^. 
66-7)— lf<*root»^«»  (Mich,  i,  174,  note).  §  406.  Samoa  (Tur.  281) 

-^Siam  (Pink,  ix,  584  ;  La  Loub.  i,  237)— C*in«*tf  (WiU.  ii,  71 ;  i,  521)— 
Borne  (Mom.  ii,  368-9)— Jf«clr/<f»6iir^*  (Spen.  i,  4A)— Spain  (Ford  "  Hand- 
book," p.  Ixi).  §  407.  Dahomey  (Bur.  i,  52)— 5ttrma»  (Yule,  194)— 
China  (Will,  i,  Zll)— Europe  (Ger.  91)— J?«**ia  (Sala,  252).  §  408. 
Ukuni  (Grant,  92)  —  Zulus  (ref.  lost)  —  Uganda  (Speke,  290)  —  CAtcAt- 
mecs  (Church,  iy,  513)  —  Tucatanese  (Landa,  §  xxix).  §  409.  Japan 
(Busk,  2\)^Madagascar  (Ell.  **  Visits,"  — )  — C^awrfa  (Speke,  ^1^)— Japan 
(Dick.  4Si)  —  Hebrews  (Ew.  iii,  73)— -Z«it  (Pau.  bk.  ix,  o.  4X})  ^ Franks 

iWai.  ii,  180;   Qtreg.  bk.  yii,  ch.  83;   Leb.  xiii,  259-65)  — Araucanians 
ref.  lost)  —  Uganda   (Speke,   429)  —  France   (ref.   lost).  §  410. 

Peruvians  (Gktr.  bk.  yii,  ch.  6 ;  Biarkham,  54,  note)  —  Sandwich  Is.  (£11. 
"  Hawaii,"  142)  —  Fijians  (U.  S.  Ex.  iii,  79)  —  Chibchas  (Sim.  269)  — 
Mexicans  (Clay.  bk.  yii,  chs.  22  k  24).  §  411.   TMinkeets  (Banc,  i, 

109)— CAt»a  (Du  H.  i,  278).  §  412.  Africa  (ref.  lost;  Heug.  92-3) 

-"Greeks  (Guhl,  ^2)  —  Sandwich  Is.  (Hawk,  ii,  192)— Tow^a  (Hawk.  — ) 
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